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The  Art  of  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  RA 


By    AUSTIN    CHESTER. 


rTpHE  enthusiasm  that  comprehension  of 
|  a  man's  method  is  likely  to  induce  in 
the  mind  of  a  critic,  who  is  en- 
deavouring to  appraise  the  work  of  a  living 
artist,  may  easily  lead  him  to  set  that  work 
higher  than  the  artist's  compeers  think 
right ;  but  when  the  art  of  William 
Quiller  Orchardson  comes  to  receive  the 
dispassionate  verdict  of  posterity,  his  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  paint  will  be  one  of 
eminence. 

The  work  that  he  has  done  is  great,  and, 
although  we  have  cheapened  the  value  of 
this  adjective  by  erroneous  application  of  it, 
we  may  say  of  him  as  W.  E.  Henley 
said  of  his  great  predecessor  and  fellow- 
countryman,  Sir  Henry  Eaeburn :  "  His 
character  and  career  have  all  the  balance, 
unity,  the  symmetrical  completeness  of  his 
genius  and  his  achievement,"  and  the  sum 
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of  this  achievement  is  very  large,  its  quality 
surprisingly  equal. 

With  a  vigorous  pictorial  instinct  and 
consummate  technical  dexterity,  which  is 
a  God-given  gift  rather  than  an  acquired 
art,  he  pursues  imperturbably  a  level  of 
excellence  to  which  few  painters  have 
attained.  He  has,  again  to  quote  Henley, 
"a  capacity  of  brain  and  hand  unequalled 
in  his  day." 

To  affiliate  the  work  of  Mr.  Orchardson 
to  that  of  any  other  artist  is  a  matter  of 
excessive  difficulty,  for  he  has  in  paint  an 
individuality  as  brilliant  as  it  is  subjective. 
In  portraiture  it  can  be  likened,  if  we  must 
liken  it  to  that  of  another  man,  to  the  work  of 
Gainsborough  ;  for  he  has  the  rare  facility 
and  equally  rare  felicity,  which  that  painter 
had,  of  uniting  Art  and  Nature  ;  the  same 
spontaneity,  the  same  facile  invention,  the 
3  « 
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same  sincere  and  graceful  understanding  of 
the  subject.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  his 
work  stands  alone  of  the  period  of  which 
it  is  ;  and,  in  time  to  come,  it  will  rank  with 
that  from  which  the  history  of  art  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  Orchardson  belongs  actually  to  no 
"  school "  ;  for,  although  a  Scotchman,  the 
only  national  traits  which  are  demonstrated 
in  his  work  are  reticence  and  that  stability 


which  has  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  during  a  time  in  which 
many  of  his  contemporaries  have  veered 
with  every  wind  of  fashion. 

For  fashions  in  art,  as  in  costume,  pass, 
and  their  exponents,  however  talented  they 
may  be,  are  forgotten  within  the  hour  ;  but 
for  Mr.  Orchardson  there  is  neither  passing 
nor  death,  but  a  permanent  place  in  the 
nation's  roll  of  great  painters. 


"a   tender   chord."      ry  w.  q.  orciiardson,  It. a. 
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Time  and  place  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore, 
and  a  glance  at  the  history  of  his  country's 
art  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  right 
understanding  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Orchard- 
son,  although  few  men  owe  to  actual  in- 
struction less  than  he  does. 

Scotland,  until  many  years  after  the  Union, 
was  too  disturbed,  too  distracted  by  poverty 
and  political  upheaval  to  turn  its  attention  to 
the  superfluity  of  art ;  there  is,  therefore,  a 
large  waste  tract  of  time  left,  almost  untilled, 


behind  the  period  which  Kaeburn  made  his 
own. 

The  Trustees'  Academy  was  indeed  endowed 
as  a  School  of  Design  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
but  it  did  no  good  work  in  instruction  for 
very  many  years — not  until  John  Graham 
took  up  his  position  there  as  instructor,  and 
counted  among  his  pupils  William  Allan, 
David  Wilkie,  the  elder  Fraser,  and  John 
Gordon,  a  combination  of  talent  which  helped 
to   quicken   very  considerably  the   national 
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interest  in  that  art  to  which  Kaeburn  had 
already  brought  the  diffused  light,  the  de- 
parture from  the  conventional,  the  free 
brush  work,  and  the  coherence  of  tone  which 
unite  his  work  to  the  school  of  Velasquez. 

After  John  Graham's  place  in  the  Trustees' 
Academy  became  vacant,  a  wave  of  decadence 
swept  over  the  art  of  the  country  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Robert  Lauder,  in  1852,  took 


up  the  teaching  at  the  Scottish  school  that 
national  talent  reasserted  itself. 
'  Lauder,  by  suavity  of  touch,  by  personal 
taste,  by  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  charm  of 
a  unique  personality  more  than  by  direct 
instruction,  was  an  enormous  influence  in  his 
day.  Eobert  Lauder  taught  his  students 
how  to  use  their  eyes,  and  how  to  grasp 
a  subject  as  a  whole  ;  and  his  aim  apparently 
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was  to  render  himself  unnecessary.  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong  likens  his  work  to  that 
of  Delacroix,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 


French  people,  who 
hold  their  country- 
man's masterpieces 
as  national  glories, 
would  allow  this 
comparison. 

It  was  to  Robert 
Lauder  that 
William  Quiller 
Orchard  son  — 
whose  surname  we 
can  trace  to  the 
Highland  clan, 
Urquhartson  of 
Lochness,  and  who 
derives  his  second 
name  of  Quiller 
from  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  family  of 
that  name,  with 
which,  through  his 
mother,  he  is  con- 
nected'—  came  for 
his  training.  His 
father,  an  Edinburgh  merchant,  recognising 
in  the  lad  qualities  other  than  commercial, 
sent  him  to  the  Trustees'  Academy  when  he 
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was  fifteen  years  old.  Here,  in  company 
with.  Chalmers,  Herdman,  MTaggart, 
Cameron,  Pettie,  McWhirter,  Peter  and 
Tom  Graham,  lie  worked  for  some  years  ; 
here  he  assimilated  all  that  was  best 
of  very  good  teaching.  None  of  the 
discouragement  which  often  attends  the 
student  days  of  artists  fell  to  his  lot.  He 
painted,  almost  from  the  first,  as  sponta- 
neously as  a  bird  sings.  Like  the  song  of 
Shelley's  skylark,  his  art  has  been  practically 
unpremeditated.  He  had,  even  in  those  far- 
off  days,  a  natural  gift  of  easy  expression  of 
his  subject,  when  once  the  idea  of  that  subject 
had  struck  upon  the  retina  of  his  mental 
sight.  Now,  as  then,  when  once  he  realises 
a  subject  as  paintable,  he  has  no  trouble  in 
carrying  it  out.  Imagination  and  realisation 
with  him  run  hand-in-hand,  and  run  abreast, 
never  lagging,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
men,  one  behind  the  other. 

Mr.  Orchardson's  technical  methods  are 
perhaps  best  understood  when  explained  in 
his  own  words,  for  he  says  that  "  that  power 
it  is  which  lies  behind  the  painter's  eyes 
which  actually  controls  his  brush ;  that 
j>erception  and  accomplishment  should  be 
one ;  and  this  quality  of  completeness  is 
essential  to  good  art."  Faithfully  his  hand 
records  the  impressions  of  his  brain,  and  his 
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pictures  are  big  or  small  only  according  to 
the  variations  in  size  of  his  am  vases.  Labour, 
when  eye  and  hand  are  thus  absolutely  at  one, 
becomes  practically  nil,  as  the  hand  accepts 
without  protest  the  dictate  of  the  eye  :  out- 
ward objects  pass  through  the  subjective  mill, 
and  work,  as  work,  is  done  unconsciously. 

Mr.  Orchardson  paints,  and  has  always 
painted,  that  which,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
has  seen  as  picturesque  ;  and  if  his  pictures 
follow  the  tenets  of  art  (as  they  do),  it  is 
because  he  is  one  of  those  men  from  whom 
rules  may  be  culled  rather  than  one  of  those 
who  follow  rules  —  except  instinctively  ■ — 
that  have  been  made  by  others.  He  imagines 
his  pictures  in  his  mind,  form  and  colour, 
ensemble  of  tone  and  line,  just  as  he 
afterwards  produces  them  on  canvas,  for  his 
perception  and  expression  are  one.  In  his 
studio  he  has  no  studies  packed  away,  no 
failures  turned  face  to  the  wall. 

Before  he  was  twenty  he  had  mastered  the 
essentials  of  paint,  bridged  the  distance 
from  brain  to  canvas,  established  that  modus 
vivendi  between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  which 
is  known  as  that  convention,  a  picture  ;  and 
proved  the  truth  of  K.  A.  M.  Stephenson's 
dictum,  that  "  if  a  great  thing  can  be  done 
at  all,  it  can  be  done  easily." 

A  picture,  when  painted,  never  perhaps 
comes  up  to  the  ideal  which,  when  starting 
it,  the  artist  intends  that  it  should  reach  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  Mr. 
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Oichardson  chances  to  go  to  such  a  private 
gallery  as  that  in  which  his  eyes  rest  upon  the 
canvases  of  "  The  Young  Duke  "  or  "  Master 
Baby,"  he  derives  satisfaction  from  his 
handiwork.  To  make  the  ephemeral  per- 
manent is  real  power,  and,  on  "Master 
Baby,"  although  we  have  the  dress  of  a 
recently  dead  fashion— a  thing  in  itself 
ridiculous — he  has  stamped  immortality. 
In  "  The  Young  Duke  "  he  has  captured 
and  paraded  the  period  with  which  wre 
associate  his  picture  of  "  Voltaire  "  ;  and  in 


both  pictures  the  lines  are  equally  signifi- 
cant, the  masses  in  equally  perfect  propor- 
tion— the  liberal  expression  of  an  instinctive 
knowledge. 

Just  as  true  eloquence  with  the  orator 
consists  in  saying  all  that  should  be  said  and 
nothing  more,  so  to  portray  little  and  yet  to 
portray  enough  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  a  painter  has  to  contend.  Mr. 
Orchardson  has  a  notable  capacity,  almost 
"  a  native  facility,"  for  omitting  trivialities 
from   his   work.       His    pictures   are   never 
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t  choked,  as  are  so  many  genre  pictures,  with 
"the  unimportant.  His  backgrounds — if  it  is 
'  permissible  to  divide  by  that  name  from  his 
'  subjects  that  which  is  always  of  each  an 
essential  part — are  spaces  in  which  the 
general  scheme  is  aided  by  both  tone  and 
line.  Often  it  is  through  their  help  that 
he  is  able  to  convey  unity,  balance,  the 
emotional  or  decorative  effect  from  which, 
in  each  special  canvas,  be  wishes  the  spec- 
tator to  regard  his  work.  The  rhythmic 
elegance  of  "  Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
vibrates  in  the  memory,"  is  a  case  in  point : 
it  is  extraordinarily  helped  by  the  perspective 


Pettie,  the  two  living  together  at  37,  Fitzroy 
Square,  a  house  which  afterwards  became 
the  home  of  Madox  Brown.  In  1865  the 
1  housekeeping  of  the  two  friends  was  broken 
by  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pettie,  Mr. 
Orchardson  then  moving  to  Bedford  Gardens, 
Campden  Hill,  where  he  subsequently 
migrated  to  Phillimore  Gardens.  Here  he 
lived  until  1873,  when  be  married  Miss 
Ellen  Moxon,  and  to  this  marriage  we 
may  venture  to  apply  the  phrase  which 
W.  E.  Henley  used  in  writing  of  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn  —  he  is  "  singularly  for- 
tunate   in   his    domestic   relations."     After 
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of  carpet  pattern,  the  harp-shaped  piano, 
the  sweeping  curves  of  the  girl's  dress,  the 
wall  decoration,  and  the  music-stand  in  the 
foreground.  It  is  these  Avell-chosen  things 
in  a  canvas  somewhat  empty  of  accessories 
which  strike  the  eye  as  being  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  composition. 

"  There  are  no  pictures  in  Nature ;  in 
Nature  there  is  only  the  material  for  pic- 
tures," Mr.  Orchardson  explains,  and,  in  so 
saying,  draws  as  good  a  distinction  as  any 
one  has  ever  done  between  the  two. 

In  1862  young  Orchardson  came  to 
London,  and  twelve  months  later  was 
followed  from  Scotland  by  his  friend,  John 


his  marriage  Mr.  Orchardson  lived  in 
Brompton,  in  *  Bays  water,  in  Westminster, 
and  lastly,  where  we  find  him  to-day,  in 
Portland  Place. 

His  early  pictures  were  curiously  simple 
in  treatment.  "The  Challenge,"  a  subject 
taken  from  Walter  Scott's  "Peveril  of  the 
Peak,"  and  painted  in  Fitzroy  Square,  was 
the  first  canvas  to  attract  notice  to  itself. 
This  was  followed  by  a  figure  of  a  girl 
at  a  stile  ;  a  boat  laden  with  vegetables, 
paddled  in  shadowy  Venetian  waters — he 
did  little  in  Venice,  where  he  went  in 
1872,  but  subscribe  his  name  to  the  list 
of    those   who   assert    "  Dolce  far    niente 
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"  The  Queen 
the    Royal 


to  be  the  city's  national  motto, 
of  the  Swords,"  exhibited  in 
Academy  in  1877,  and  in  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition in  Paris  in  the  following  year,  was 
another  subject  taken  from  Walter  Scott. 
The  portrait  of  "Mrs.  Orchardson,"  1875,  and 
"Conditional  Neutrality/' exhibited  in  1870 — 


a  picture  of  which  the  Head  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland  writes  :  "  I  suspect  that  a 
century  hence  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  English  school  " — belong 
to  this  period  ;  and  it  wras  not  until  188b 
nearly  twenty  years  after  Mr.  Orchardson 
came  to  London,  that  the  artistic  world  rang 
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with  his  mime.  In  this  year  he  exhibited  in 
the  Academy  the  picture  of  "  Napoleon  on 
Board  the  Better  ophon"  which  was  bought 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  and 
is  now  iu  the  Tate  Gallery  at  Millbauk. 

Mr.  Orchardson  made  no  race  for  Academic 
decoration,  and,  although  elected  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Academy  in  18G8,  he  was  not 
made  a  full  Member  of  that  body  till  1877. 

"  Napoleon    on   Board   the   Bellerophon " 


was  followed  in  1883  by  "Voltaire;'  a 
picture  bought  by  Mr.  Schwabe  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  his  native  city  of  Hamburg. 
In  1884  came  "The  Mariage  de  Convenance" ; 

1885,  "The  Salon  of  Madame  Recamier"; 
188(5,  "  After,"  the  sequel  to  "  The  Mariage 
de  Convenance,"  and  "  A  Tender  Chord  "  ; 

1886,  "Master  Baby";  1887,  "The  First 
Cloud"  (in  the  Tate  Gallery);  1888,  "  Her 
Mother's  Voice  "  (in  the  Tate  Gallery)  ;  1881), 
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"  The  Young  Duke  "  ;  "  Music,  When  Soft 
Voices  Die"  was  exhibited  in  1893  ;  "  Her 
First  Dance,"  1884  (in  the  Tate  Gallery)  ; 
"  If  Music  be  the  Food  of  Love,  Play  On," 
1890  ;  "  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,"  and 
"Hard  Hit,"  in  1893.  Of  this  last  pic- 
ture it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
hundred  packs  of  cards,  fifty  being  thrown 
down  at  each  corner  of  the  table,  show: Mr. 
Orchardson's  love  of  truthful  detail,  which  is 
demonstrated  again  in  "St.  Helena,"  the  maps 
in  that  picture  being  painted  from  a  set  pre- 
pared for  the  1805  campaign  in  Germany  ; 
whilst  "  An  Enigma  "  owes  its  having  been 
painted  at  all  to  the  purchase  for  his  own 
drawing-room  of  the  very  delightful  sofa 
depicted  in  the  canvas.  The  above  are  Mr. 
Orchardson's  chief  subject-pictures.  Of  his 
portraits  —  that  of  himself,  now  in  the 
"Utfizi"  Gallery,  the  "Sir  Walter  Gilbey," 
"  Miss  Orchardson,"  "  Professor  Dewar," 
"  Mrs.  Ralli,"  "  Mrs.  Joseph,"  "  Sir  Andrew 
Walker,"  and  "Mr.  Moxon,"  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  known. 

Whether  or  no  Mr.  Orchardson  is  a  great 


colourist  is  a  matter  of  divergence  of  opinion. 
Those  who  fail  to  see  in  the  warm,  luscious 
unity  of  key,  the  delicately  nuanced,  subtly 
varied  chromatic  qualities,  which  have  some- 
thing of  the  harmony  of  time  without  its 
actual  years,  take  exception  to  the  thin,  trans- 
parent golden  impasto  ;  although  none  deny 
that  he  has  a  wonderful  perception  of  those 
tonalities  in  art  which  Corot,  in  his  own 
country,  lifted  to  so  high  a  level.  "  Personal 
taste  counts  for  much  in  the  whole  field  of 
art,  but  nowhere  so  much  as  m  colour."  The 
French — of  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr. Orchardson 
speaks  as  better  critics  than  painters — who 
conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour — think  most  highly  of  him  as  a 
colourist;  and  M.  Chesneau,  in  1878,  wrote  of 
his  work  that  his  colour  was  "  ravissante, 
harmonious  as  the  wrong  side  of  old  tapestry," 
which  is  a  criticism  reminiscent  of  Eugene 
Delacroix's  remark  when  he  said  that  "  the 
finest  pictures  he  had  ever  seen  wrere  Persian 
carpets."  Colour  has  no  fixed  meaning ;  it  is  a 
medium  susceptible  of  arrangement,  variation, 
gradation,  and  a  thing  about  which  no  one  can 
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be  actually  arbitrary,  since  perception  of  colour 
is  entirely  personal.  It  fluctuates  in  value, 
is  dark  or  light,  harmonious  or  inharmonious, 
according  to  that  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  it  has  no  more  actual  place  than 
it  has  appreciable  substance. 

There  is  one  side  to  Mr.  Orchard  son's  life, 
"  sport,"  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore. 
At  first,  when  he  came  to  England,  it  was  at 
the  whisper  of  the  word  "  Saddle  "  that  he 
deserted  his  studio,  and  for  years  he  hunted 
with  the  Chiddingfold  Hounds  in  Surrey,  a 
pack  hunted  by  four  brothers  named  Sadler. 
A  light-weight,  wTith  admirable  hands  and  an 
excellent  eye  for  country,  he  enjoyed  with 
them  many  a  good  run.  This  sport  he  gave 
up  upon  his  marriage.  In  his  national  game 
of  golf  he  shows  considerable  dexterity — and 
as  a  fisherman  he  is  at  one  with  Isaac  Walton 
that  "  fishing  is  worthy  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  a  wise  man."  "  Doubt  not,"  said 
Piscator,  "  that  angling  is  an  art.  Is  it  not 
an  art  to  deceive  a  trout  with  an  artificial 
fly  ? — a  trout  that  is  more  watchful  and 
timorous  than  your  high -mettled  Merlin." 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  in  writing  of  Mr. 
Orchardson,  finds  it  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  favourite  weapon  is  a  paint-brush  or  a 
split-cane  fishing-rod.    "I  fancy  that  anyone 


who  wishes  to  see  him  at  his  moment  of 
fullest  enjoyment  will  have  to  journey  down 
into  Wiltshire  and  find  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kennet  just  as  his  dry  fly  settles  pro- 
vokingly  over  the  nose  of  a  three-pound 
trout." 

It  is  with  the  game  of  tennis,  however, 
that  his  name  in  "sport"  is  chiefly  associated. 
As  Orchardson  the  tennis-player,  he  tells  a 
story  against  himself  as  Orchardson  the  artist. 
"  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  said  a  man 
who  had  just  been  introduced  to  him,  "  for, 
of  course,  I  knew  your  name  so  well."  At 
this  the  painter  was  not  surprised,  but,  as  a 
prudential  measure,  he  kept  a  reserve  of 
caution  in  his  acquiescing  smile.  "Yes," 
continued  the  gregarious  stranger,  "  of  course 
I've  heard  of  you  ;  why,  you're  the  only  man 
in  England  who  has  got  a  tennis-court  of  his 
own  !  "  "  He  probably  had  never  beard  that 
I  painted,"  added  Mr.  Orchardson  to  me. 

The  tennis-court  which  Mr.  Orchardson 
built  in  the  garden  of  his  house  at  Westgate 
was  the  first  open  one  constructed  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  Here,  thanks  to  the 
wonderful,  dry  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
he,  during  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  enjoyed 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  game  with  the 
best  players  and  champions. 
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ISS  PRUDENCE  was 
astonishingly  pretty ; 
it  was  far  from  tedious 
to  lie  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  and  watch 
her,  while  her  third 
brother  —  a  lanky 
youth  of  fifteen — 
fished  for  non- 
existent trout  with 
an  entirely  unplausible  fly. 

"  So  Clara  Jenkins  said  that  about  me?" 
I  nodded.     "Just  let  it  fall,  you  know, 
Miss  Prudence,  in  the  give-and-take  of  con- 
versation." 

"  If  you  weren't  a  stranger  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, you  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to 
what  a  girl  like  that  says." 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  about  you,"  I  protested. 
Prudence   looked   at  me   as  if   she  were 
thinking  that  I  might  have  been  amusing 
when  I  was  young. 

"  What  was  the  word  Clara  used  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"There  were  two  words.  'Calculating' 
was  one." 

"  Oh,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.     The  other  was  '  heartless.'  " 
"  I  like  that !    It's  only  what  mamma  tells 
me." 

"  Your  mother  tells  you  ? "  My  tone 
indicated  great  surprise  :  her  mother  is  the 
vicar's  wife,  and  the  alleged  counsel  seemed 
unpastoral. 

"  Yes — and  it's  quite  right  too,"  Prudence 
maintained.     "  You  know  how  poor  we  are  ? 
And  there  are  eight  of  us  !  " 
"  Five  and  three  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  Johnny  at  Oxford,  Dick  at  school, 
and  Clarence  to  go  soon  !     And  the  girls— 
you  know  what  girls  cost,  anyhow  !  " 
"  They  vary,  I  suppose  ? " 
"  Just  you  talk  to  mamma  about  that !  " 
That  didn't  seem  urgent.  "Another  time," 
I  murmured, "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  exchange 
impressions." 

I  don't  think  Prudence  heard.  She  was 
looking  very  thoughtful,  a  minute  wrinkle 
ornamenting  her  brow. 
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"  The  boys  must  have  their  education  ; 
the  girls  must  have  justice  done  to  them." 

"  To  be  sure  !     And  so ?  " 

"  And  why  shouldn't  one  fall  in  love  with 
a  man  who — who " 

"  Would  be  delighted  to  do  all  that  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he'd  be  delighted.  I  mean  a 
man  who — who  could  do  it." 

"  Rich  ?  " 

"  Papa  says  differences  in  worldly  position 
are  rightly  ordained." 

"  No  doubt  he's  correct.  Your  man  would 
have  to  be  quite  rich,  wouldn't  he  ?  Seven 
besides  you  ! " 

"  Oh,  we  aren't  accustomed  to  much,"  said 
Prudence,  with  a  smile  at  me  which  some- 
how made  me  wish  for  a  cheque-book  and 
an  immense  amount  of  tact ;  a  balance  at 
the  bank  we  will  presuppose. 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  I  resumed,  "  why  you 
are  selected  out  of  all  the  family  for  this — er 
— sacrifice  ?  " 

She  blushed,  but  she  was  wary.  "  I'm  the 
eldest  girl,  you  see,"  she  said. 

"  Just  so,"  I  agreed.  "  I  was  very  stupid 
not  to  think  of  that." 

"  The  others  are  so  young." 

"  Of  course.  It  would  be  waiting  till  it 
was  too  late  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wynne." 

I  interpolate  here  a  plain  statement  of 
fact.  The  other  girls  resemble  their  mother, 
and  the  vicar's  type,  reproduced  in  Miss 
Prudence,  is  immeasurably  the  more  refined 
— not  to  say  picturesque. 

"  Oh,  if  you  won't  be  serious  !  "  sighed 
Prudence — though,  as  has  been  seen,  I  had 
said  nothing. 

"  It  certainly  is  not  a  laughing  matter,"  I 
admitted. 

"  How  difficult  the  wrorld  is  !  Was  Sir 
John  at  the  Jenkins'  ?  " 

"  Sir  John  ?  " 

"Sir  John  Ffolliot— of  Ascombe,  you 
know." 

"  Tall  red-faced  young  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very— I  mean,  rather.  Bather  tall, 
anyhow." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  was  there." 

"  When  Clara  talked  about  me  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  I  recollect  he  was  not  in  ear- 
shot at  that  moment,  Miss  Prudence.     But 
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"  l  I'm  the  eldest  girl,  you  see.'" 


then  I  wasn't  in  earshot  while  she  talked  to 
him.     So  possibly " 

"  Now  she  really  is  a  cat,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  smallest  doubt  of  it.  But 
you  must  make  allowances." 

"  I  do.  Still  I  can't  see  why  plain  people 
are  to  say  just  what  they  like  !  " 

"Nobody  minds  them,"  I  observed  con- 
solingly. 

The  conversation  flagged  for  a  moment  or 
two.  That  didn't  matter ;  one  can  always 
look  at  the  view. 

"  Is  my  hat  crooked  ?  "  asked  Miss  Pru- 
dence with  affected  anxiety. 

"  I  should  say  you'd  get  him,  if  you  really 
want  him,"  I  remarked. 

My  thoughts  were  switched  off  in  another 
direction  by  Miss  Prudence's  next  utterance. 


I  don't  complain  of  that ;  it  was  probably 
rightly  ordained,  as  the  vicar  would  have 
said  ;  there's  something  in  a  meadow  and  a 
river  that  resists  middle  age — and  I  don't 
know  that  a  blue  frock,  with  eyes  to  match, 
and  hair  that 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  a 
bishop  gets  ?  "  asked  Prudence. 

"  Not  precisely,  Miss  Prudence.  It  varies, 
I  believe — like  what  girls  cost.  All  I  know 
is  that  it's  never  enough  for  the  needs  of  his 
diocese." 

"Oh,  isn't  it?"  She  looked  rather 
troubled  over  this  information. 

"  So  the  papers  say— and  the  bishops  too 
sometimes." 

"Still  you  wouldn't  call  them  exactly 
poor,  would  you  ?  " 
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"  I  call  them  poor  !  Good  lord  !  "  was  my 
observation. 

44  You  know  our  bishop's  Palace  ?  " 

"  A  charming  residence,  Miss  Prudence — 
even  stately." 

44  And  Sir  John  says  he  drives  awfully  good 
horses." 

"  Let  us  rely  on  Sir  John  where  we  can." 

44  And  Mr.  Davenport  says  he  gives  away 
a  lot." 

"  Mr.  Davenport  ?  " 

"  So  he  can't  be  poor,  can  he  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Davenport  ?  " 

44  Oh,  I  beg  pardon  !  But  you've  met 
him.  How  forgetful  you  are  !  Papa's 
curate  !  " 

44  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  Of  course  !  You 
mean  Frank  ?  " 

44  Papa  calls  him  Frank." 

44  You  all  call  him  Frank." 

44 1  suppose  we  do — yes." 

44  So  I  forgot  his  surname  just  for  the 
minute.     Does  he  call  you  Prudence  ?  " 

44  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

44  Roughly  speaking,  it  ranges  from  three 
to  seven  thousand  a  year.  More  for  arch- 
bishops, according  to  scale,  of  course." 

44  Well,  that  sounds  plenty,"  said  Prudence. 

(I  have  ascertained  from  Crockford's 
Directory  that  the  value  of  the  vicar's 
living  is  £325  per  annum.) 

44  Don't  be  calculating,  Miss  Prudence  !  " 

44  And  heartless?"  The  little  wrinkle 
was  on  her  brow  again. 

44  That  remark  of  Miss  Jenkins'  seems  to 
rankle  !  " 

44 1  wasn't  thinking  —  altogether  —  of 
Clara." 

It  seemed  hard  if  somebody  else  had  been 
calling  her  heartless  too — or  even  thinking 
it.  And  all  for  listening  to  her  mother  !  I 
tried  to  administer  consolation. 

44  The  thing  is,"  I  observed,  44  a  judicious 
balancing  of  considerations.  Here,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  justice  to  be  done  to  the  girls 
— in  the  way  of  accomplishments  and  appear- 
ance, I  may  presume  ? — and  education  to  be 
given  to  the  boys — it  would  be  no  bad  thing 
if  someone  taught  Dick  how  to  make  a  fly, 
for  example  ;  on  the  other  hand  lie  what  I 
may  broadly  term  your  inclinations  and " 

I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Prudence 
had  not  been  listening  to  the  latter  portion 
of  my  remark.  She  was  rubbing  the  knuckles 
of  one  hand  into  the  palm  of  the  other,  and 
frowning  now  quite  heavily.  Then  she 
twisted  one  little  hand  round  the  other ; 
and  almost  inaudibly  she  said  :  4*  How  can 
one   balance   considerations" — (She  infused 


a  pleasant  scorn  into  her  intonation  of  thejse 
respectable  words) — 44  How  can  one  balance 
considerations  when ?  " 

Prima  facie  that  "when "  admitted  of 

various  interpretations.  But  I  chose  one 
Without  hesitation. 

44  Then  why  this  talk  about  how  much  a 
bishop  gets,  you  calculating  heartless  girl  ?  " 

She  darted  at  me  a  look  of  fearful  merri- 
ment. 

44  And  they  make  them  quite  young  some- 
times in  these  days,"  I  added.  And  I 
rounded  off  my  period  by  remarking  that 
Sir  John  Ffolliot  seemed  a  stupid  sort 
of  dog. 

44  Yes,  isn't  he  ?  " 

44  Might  do  for  Clara  Jenkins  ?  " 

44  If  I  thought  that "  Miss  Prudence 

began  hotly. 

44  But  the  idea  is  preposterous,"  I  added 
hastily.     44  One  of  your  sisters  now  ?  " 

44  That's  really  not  a  bad  idea,"  she  conceded 
graciously. 

In  fact  she  had  suddenly  grown  altogether 
very  gracious — and  I  do  not  refer  merely  to 
the  marked  civility  of  her  manner  towards 
myself.  The  frown  had  vanished,  the  wrinkle 
was  not :  the  hands  were  clasped  in  a  comfort- 
able repose.  She  looked  across  to  me  with  a 
ridiculously  contented  smile. 

44  It's  such  a  good  thing  to  have  a  talk 
with  a  really  sensible  man,"  she  said. 

I  took  off  my  hat — but  I  also  rose  to  my 
feet.  To  present  me  as  a  future  bishop  was 
asking  too  much  of  the  whirligig  of  time. 
Not  a  kaleidoscope  could  do  it  !  Besides  I 
wrasn't  serious  about  it ;  it  was  just  the 
meadow,  the  river — and  the  rest.  In  order 
to  prove  this  to  myself  beyond  dispute,  I 
said  that  I  had  to  go  to  the  post-office  and 
despatch  an  important  letter. 

44  To  the  post-office  ?  "  said  Prudence,  dis- 
playing some  confusion  at  the  mention  of  that 
institution.  44  Oh,  then,  would  you  mind — 
it  would  be  so  kind — would  you  really 
mind ?  " 

44  Calling  in  at  the  parlour  window  and 
telling  Mr.  Davenport  that  you're  going  to 
have  some  tennis  after  tea  ?  With  pleasure, 
of  course." 

44 1  didn't  know  you  knew  he  lodged 
there  !  "  she  cried. 

44  Pending  promotion  to  the  Palace,  yes." 

I  made  that  last  remark  after  I  had  turned 
my  back,  and  I  didn't  look  round  to  see 
whether  Miss  Prudence  had  heard  it ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  in  a  nature  of  an  44  aside  " — a  thing 
which  may  be  heard  or  not  at  pleasure. 

44  Won't  you  come  too  ?  "  she  called. 


•' '  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  a  bishop  gets  ? ' " 
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Won't  you  come,  too?'  she  called." 


^NRH^N         ^>TAnUwS] 


"  Certainly  not.  I  propose  to  meditate." 
On  these  words  I  did  turn  round,  and  waved 
her  farewell.  I  think  she  was  indulging  in 
a  most  proper  forgetf ulness  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters — and,  incidentally,  of  myself.  So 
I  proceeded  to  the  post-office,  although  of 
course  I  had  no  letter  at  all  to  send. 

I  found  Mr.  Davenport  in  flannels,  sitting 
with  his  feet  on  the  mantelpiece,  smoking  a 
pipe  and  reading.  He  was  an  engaging  six- 
feet  of  vigour,  and  I  delivered  my  message 
with  as  little  rancour  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances. 


"  I  think  I'll  go,"  he  said,  briskly  knocking 
out  his  pipe. 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  remind 
him  that  it  was  only  half -past  three,  and  that 
tennis  didn't  begin  till  after  tea.  He  put 
his  pipe  back  between  his  teeth  with  a 
disappointed  jerk. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ? "  I  inquired 
affably.  I  must  be  pictured  as  standing 
outside  the  post-office  parlour  window  while 
conducting  this  colloquy. 

He  looked  a  trifle  ashamed.  "The  fact  is, 
I  sometimes  try  to  keep  up  my  Latin  a  bit," 
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"  *  I've  just  been  having  a  shot  at  a  rendering 
of  that  couplet.'  " 


he  explained,  conscious  of  the  eccentricity  of 
this  proceeding.     "  It's  Juvenal." 

"Not  so  very  clerical,"  I  ventured  to 
observe. 

"  A  great  moralist,"  he  maintained — yet 
with  an  eye  distantly  twinkling  with  the 
light  of  unregenerate  days. 

"  I  suppose  so.  That  bit  about  prudence 
now ?  " 


"  About  who  ?  "  cried  he,  springing  to  his 
feet  and  dropping  his  poet  on  the  floor. 

"  Evidently  you  recollect !  Nullum  numen 
abest  si  sit  Pradentia " 

"  Curiously  enough  I've  just  been  having 
a  shot  at  a  rendering  of  that  couplet,"  said 
Mr.  Davenport.  As  lie  spoke  he  approached 
the  window  :  I  sat  down  on  the  sill  outside 
and  lit  a  cigar. 
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"  Curiously    enough    indeed  ! "    said    I. 
"  May  I  be  privileged  to  hear  it  ?  " 
He  threw  out  one  arm  and  recited — 

All  Heaven's  with  us,  so  we  Prudence  win  : 
If  Fortune's  hailed  a  goddess,  ours  the  sin  ! 

"  Pretty  well  for  the  spirit,  but  none  too 
faithful  to  the  letter,"  I  remarked  critically. 
"  However  Dr.  Johnson  is  open  to  the  same 
objection.     You  remember — 

Celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

"  I  call  that  pretty  bad." 

"  Not  much  to  the  present  point,  any- 
how," I  agreed. 

"  I  had  another  rhyme — and  after  all  the 
rhyme's  the  difficulty.     How  about  this  ? — 

All  Heaven's  ours  if  Prudence  we  can  gain, 
Our  silly  hands  build  Fortune's  empty  fane ! 

"  Eeally  you    fire  me  to  emulation,"    I 
"I  think  I'll  try  my  own  hand  at  it — 

If  Prudence  loves,  what  other  boon  need  I  ? 

"  Splendid  ! "  he  cried,  puffing  at  his 
empty  pipe. 

Unless  a  bishop's  palace  by  and  by  ? 

This  audacious  departure  from  the  original 
affected  him  powerfully.  He  laid  a  hand 
like  a  pair  of  tweezers  on  my  wrist  and 
cried  excitedly— 

"  You've  been  talking  to  her  !  " 
"So  have  you,"   said   I,  "and  to  better 
purpose." 


By  a  subtle  and  rapid  movement  he  was, 
in  a  moment,  outside  the  door  and  stood 
facing  me  in  the  little  front  garden  of  the 
post-office. 

"  I  shouldn't  wTonder  if  they  began  tennis 
before  tea,"  he  remarked. 

"  You'll  find  somebody  to  play  a  single. 
Glood-bye  ! "  He  was  turning  away  eagerly 
when  something  occurred  to  me.  "  Oh,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Davenport " 

"  Yes  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  you'll  ever  be  a  bishop 
really  ?  " 

"  Only  when  I  talk  to  her,"  he  said  with  a 
confused  yet  candid  modesty  which  I  found 
agreeable. 

"Go  and  do  homage  for  your  tempo- 
ralities," I  said. 

"  I  say — her  mother  !  "  whispered  Mr. 
Davenport. 

"  She  probably  thought  the  same  when 
she  married  the  vicar." 

He  smiled.  "  That's  rather  funny  !  "  he 
cried  back  to  me,  as  he  started  off  along  the 
road. 

"  So  your  son-in-law  may  think  some  day, 
my  boy,"  said  I  with  a  touch  of  ill-humour. 
No  matter,  he  was  out  of  hearing.  Besides 
I  was  not,  I  repeat,  really  serious  about  it — 
not  half  so  serious,  I  venture  to  conjecture, 
as  the  vicar's  wife  ! 

To  her,  perhaps,  Dr.  Johnson's  paraphrase 
may  be  recommended. 


TWILIGHT. 

/")NCE  I  looked  between  the  bars: 
^      I  saw  the  Grey  Man  by  the  fire ; 
He  had  white  curls  upon  his  head, 
And  his  hat  like  a  church  spire; 
His  knees  were  crossed,  his  mouth  was  wried, 
And  as  he  slept  he  cried,  and  cried. 

By  the  Chimney,  fast  asleep, 

His  Nobbly  Stick  stood,  brown  as  brown  ; 
I  saw  its  dream  run  o'er  the  floor 

In  a  blue  and  scarlet  gown ; 
And  on  a  peg  the  Grey  Man's  Cloak 
Puffed  out  in  little  clouds  of  smoke. 

The  Clockman  struck  the  Clock :   the  hour 

Was  Twilight«Time  as  plain  as  plain ; 
I  saw  the  Grey  man  seize  his  Cloak 

And  his  Nobbly  Stick  again ; 
And  he  ran,  and  ran,  to  reach  the  Town 
In  time  to  draw  the  Grey  Blinds  down. 

AGNES   GROZ1ER    HERBERTSON, 


'WHERE    SHALL    WE    HANG    THE    MISLETOE?' 
By   Marcella  Walker. 
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N  all  the  wide  border 
his  steed  was  the 
best,"  and  the  name 
and  fame  of  Terence 
O'Ryan  were  known 
from  Stratheona  to 
Qu'Appelle.  He  had 
ambition  of  several 
kinds,  and  he  had 
the  virtue  of  not 
earing  who  knew  of  it.  He  had  no  guile, 
and  little  money ;  but  never  a  day's  work 
was  too  hard  for  him,  and  he  took  bad  luck 
when  it  came  with  a  jerk  of  the  shoulder 
and  a  good-natured  surprise  on  his  clean- 
shaven face  that  suited  well  his  wide  grey 
eyes  and  large,  luxurious  mouth.  He  had 
an  estate — half  ranch,  half  farm — with  a 
French-Canadian  manager  named  Vigon,  an 
old  prospector  who  viewed  every  foot  of  land 
in  the  world  with  the  eye  of  the  discoverer. 
Gold,  coal,  iron,  oil,  he  searched  for  every- 
where, made  sure  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  find  them.  Once  Yigon  had  found 
coal.  That  was  when  he  worked  for  a  man 
called  Constantine  Jopp,  and  had  given  him 
great  profit ;  but  he,  the  discoverer,  had  been 
put  off  with  a  horse  and  a  hundred  dollars. 
He  wras  now  as  devoted  to  Terence  O'Ryan 
as  he  had  been  faithful  to  Constantine  Jopp, 
whom  he  cursed  waking  and  sleeping. 

In  his  time  O'Ryan  had  speculated,  and  lost ; 
he  had  floated  a  coal-mine,  and  "  been  had  "  ; 
he  had  "  stood  "  for  the  local  Legislature,  had 
been  elected,  and  then  unseated  for  bribery 
committed  by  an  agent ;  he  had  run  races  at 
Regina,  and  won — he  had  won  for  three  years 
in  succession,  and  this  had  kept  him  going 
and  restored  his  finances  when  they  were  at 
their  worst.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  best 
rider  in  the  country,  and,  so  far,  was  owner 
also  of  the  best  racer  that  the  West  had 
produced.  He  achieved  popularity  without 
effort.  The  West  laughed  at  his  enterprises 
and  loved  him  ;  he  was  at  once  a  public 
moral  and  a  hero.  It  was  a  legend  of  the 
West  that  his  forebears  had  been  kings  in 
Ireland  like  Bryan  Borhoime.  He  did  not 
contradict  this ;  he  never  contradicted  any- 
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thing.  His  challenge  to  all  fun  and  satire 
and  misrepresentation  was  :  "  What'll  be  the 
difference  a  hundred  years  from  now  ?  " 

He  did  not  use  this  phrase,  however, 
towards  one  experience — the  advent  of  Miss 
Molly  Mackinder,  the  heiress,  and  the  chal- 
lenge that  reverberated  through  the  West 
after  her  arrival.  Philosophy  deserted  him 
then,  he  fell  back  on  the  primary  emotions 
of  mankind. 

A  month  after  Miss  Mackinder's  arrival  at 
La  Touche,  a  dramatic  performance  was 
given  at  the  old  fort,  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police  took 
part,  together  with  many  civilians  who  fancied 
themselves.  By  that  time  the  district  had 
realised  that  Terry  O'Ryan  had  surrendered 
to  what  they  called  "  the  layiug-onof  hands" 
by  Molly  Mackinder.  It  was  not  certain, 
however,  that  the  surrender  was  complete, 
because  O'Ryan  had  been  wounded  before, 
and  yet  had  not  been  taken  captive  altogether. 
His  complete  surrender  seemed  now  more 
certain  to  the  public,  because  the  lady  had  a 
fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  amount  of  money  would  be  useful  to  an 
ambitious  man  in  the  growing  West.  It 
would,  as  Gow  Johnson  said,  "  Let  him  sit 
back  and  view  the  landscape  o'er  before  he 
puts  his  ploughshare  in  the  mud." 

There  was  an  outdoor  scene  in  the  play 
produced  by  the  impetuous  amateurs,  and 
dialogue  had  been  interpolated  by  three 
"  imps  of  fame  "  at  the  suggestion  of  Con- 
stantine Jopp,  one  of  the  three,  who  bore 
malice  towards  O'Ryan,  though  this  his 
colleagues  did  not  know  distinctly.  The 
scene  was  a  camp  fire — a  starlit  night,  a 
colloquy  between  the  three,  upon  which  the 
hero  of  the  drama,  played  by  Terry  O'Ryan, 
should  break,  after  having,  unknown  to  them 
but  in  sight  of  the  audience,  overheard  their 
evil  intentions  towards  himself. 

The  night  came.  When  the  curtain  rose 
for  the  third  act,  there  was  exposed  a  star- 
sown  sky,  in  which  the  galaxy  of  Orion  was 
shown  with  distinctness,  each  star  sharply 
twinkling  from  the  electric  power  behind — 
a  pretty  scene,  evoking  great  applause. 
O'Ryan  had  never  seen  this  back-curtain — 
they  had  taken  care  that  he  should  not — and, 
standing  in  the  wings  awaiting  his  cue,  he 
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"  O'Ryan  recovered  himself  from  the  moment  he  saw  the  back-curtain,  and  he  did  not  fiud  any  fun  in  the  thing." 


was  unprepared  for  the  laughter  of  the  audi- 
ence, first  low  and  uncertain,  then  growing, 
then  insistent,  then  a  peal  ringing  with 
ungovernable  mirth,  as  one  by  one  they 
understood  the  significance  of  the  stars  of 
Orion  on  the  back-curtain. 


He  got  his  cue  and  came  on  to  an  outburst 
of  applause  that  shook  the  walls.  La  Touche 
rose  at  him,  among  them  Miss  Molly 
Mackinder  in  the  front  row  with  the 
notables. 

He  did  not  see  the  back-curtain  or  Orion 
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blazing  in  the  ultramarine  blue.  According 
to  the  stage  directions,  he  was  to  steal  along 
the  trees  at  the  wings,  and  listen  to  the  talk 
of  the  men  at  the  fire  plotting  against  him, 
who  were  presently  to  pretend  good-comrade- 
ship to  his  face.  It  was  a  vigorous  melo- 
drama, with  some  touches  of  true  Western 
feeling.  After  listening  for  a  moment, 
O'Ryan  was  to  creep  up  the  stage  again 
towards  the  back-curtain,  giving  a  cue  for 
his  appearance. 

When  the  hilarious  applause  at  his  entrance 
had  somewhat  subsided,  the  three  took  up 
their  parable —but  it  was  not  the  parable  of 
the  play.  They  used  dialogue  not  in  the 
original.  It  had  a  significance  which  the 
audience  were  not  slow  to  appreciate,  and 
went  far  to  turn  The  Sunburst  Trail  at  this 
point  into  a  comedy-farce.  When  this  new 
dialogue  began,  O'Ryan  could  scarcely  trust 
his  ears  or  realise  what  was  happening. 

"Ah,  look,"  said  Dick  Fergu^at  the  fire, 
"  as  fine  a  night  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  West ! 
The  sky's  a  picture — you  could  almost  hand 
the  stars  down,  they're  so  near." 

"  What's  that  clump  together  on  the  rigfrt 
— what  are  they  called  in  astronomy  ?  "tasked 
Constantine  Jopp,  with  a  leer. 

"  Orion  is  the  name — a  beauty,  ain't  it  ?  " 
answered  Fergus. 

"  I've  been  watching  Orion  rise,"  said  the 
third — Holden  was  his  name.  "  Many's  the 
time  I've  watched  Orion  rising.  Orion's  the 
star  for  me.  Say,  he  wipes  'em  all  out — ■ 
right  out.     Watch  him  rising  now  !  " 

By  a  manipulation  of  the  lights  Orion 
moved  up  the  back-curtain  slowly,  and 
blazed  with  light  nearer  the  zenith.  And 
La  Touche  had  more  than  the  worth  of  its 
money  in  this  opening  to  the  third  act  of 
the  play,  O'Ryan  was  a  favourite,  at  whom 
La  Touche  loved  to  jeer,  and  the  parable  of 
the  stars  convulsed  them. 

At  the  first  words  O'Ryan  put  a  hand  on 
himself  and  tried  ]bo  grasp  the  meaning  of  it 
all,  but  his  entrance  and  the  subsequent 
applause  had  confused  him.  Presently, 
however,  he  turned  to  the  back-curtain,  as 
Orion  moved  slowly  up  the  heavens,  and 
found  the  cue  to  it  all.  He  gasped.  Then 
he  listened  to  the  dialogue,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  The  Sunburst  Trail, 

"What  did  Orion  do,  and  why  does  he 
rise  ?  Has  he  got  to  rise  ?  Why  was  the 
gent  called  Orion  in  them  far-off  days  ? " 
asked  Holden. 

"  He  did  some  hunting  in  his  time— with 
a  club,"  Fergus  replied.  "  He  kept  making 
hits,  he  did.     Orion  was  a  spoiler.     When 


he  took  the  field,  there  was  no  room  for  the 
rest  of  the  race.  Why  does  he  rise  ?  Because 
it  is  a  habit.  They  could  always  get  a  rise 
out  of  Orion.  The  Athens  Eirenicon  said 
that  yeast  might  fail  to  rise,  but  touch  the 
button  and  Orion  would  rise  like  a  bird." 

At  that  instant  the  galaxy  jerked  up  the* 
back-curtain  again,  and  when  the  audience 
could  control  itself,  Constantine  Jopp, 
grinning  meaningly,  asked — 

"  Why  does  he  wear  the  girdle  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  girdle — it  is  a  belt,"  was 
Dick  Fergus's  reply.  "  The  gods  gave  it  to 
him  because  he  was  a  favourite.  There  was 
a  lady  called  Artemis — she  was  the  last  of 
them.  But  he  went  visiting  with  Eos, 
another  lady  of  previous  acquaintance  down 
at  a  place  called  Ortygia,  and  Artemis  shot 
him  dead  with  a  shaft  Apollo  had  given 
her ;  but  she  didn't  marry  Apollo  neither. 
She  laid  Orion  out  on  the  sky,  with  his 
glittering  belt  around  him — and  Orion  keeps 
on  rising." 

"Will  he  ever  stop  rising ?" asked  Holden. 

Followed  for  the  conspirators  a  discon- 
certing moment ;  for,  when  the  laughter 
had  subsided,  a  lazy  voice  came  from  the 
back  of  the  hall  :  "  He'll  stop  long  enough 
to  play  with  Apollo  a  little,  I  guess." 

It  was  Grow  Johnson  who  had  spoken,  and 
no  man  knew  Terry  O'Ryan  better,  or  could 
gauge  more  truly  the  course  he  would  take. 
He  had  been  in  many  an  enterprise,  many  a 
brush  with  O'Ryan,  and  his  friendship  would 
bear  any  strain. 

O'Ryan  recovered  himself  from  the  moment 
he  saw  the  back-curtain,  and  he  did  not  find 
any  fun  in  the  thing.  It  took  a  hold  on  him 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance.  He 
realised  that  he  had  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways  in  his  life.  It  suddenly  came  upon 
him  that  something  had  been  lacking  in  him 
in  the  past,  and  that  his  want  of  success  in 
many  things  had  not  been  wholly  due  to 
bad  luck.  He  had  been  eager,  enterprising, 
a  genius  almost  at  seeing  good  things  ;  and 
yet  others  had  reaped  where  he  had  sown. 
He  had  believed  too  much  in  his  fellow-man. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  resented  the 
friendly,  almost  affectionate,  satire  of  his 
many  friends.  It  was  amusing,  it  was 
delightful  ;  but  down  beneath  it  all  there 
was  a  little  touch  of  ridicule.  He  had  more 
brains  than  any  of  them,  and  he  had  known 
it  in  a  way.  He  had  led  them  sometimes, 
too,  as  on  raids  against  cattle-stealers,  as  in 
a  brush  with  half-breeds  and  Indians,  as 
when  he  stood  for  the  Legislature ;  but  he 
felt  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  not 
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made  the  most  of  himself,  that  there  was 
something  hurting  to  self-respect  in  this 
prank  played  upon  him.  When  he  came  to 
that  point,  his  resentment  went  higher.  He 
thought  of  Molly  Mackinder,  and  he  heard 
all  too  acutely  the  vague,  veiled  references 
to  her  in  their  satire.  By  the  time  Grow 
Johnson  spoke,  he  had  mastered  himself, 
however,  and  had  made  -up  his  mind.  He 
stood  still  for  a  moment. 

"  Now,  please,  my  cue,"  he  said  quietly 
and  satirically  from  the  trees  near  the  wings. 

He  was  smiling ;  but  Gow  Johnson's 
prognostication  was  right,  and  ere  long  the 
audience  realised  that  he  was  right.  There 
was  standing  before  them  not  the  Terry 
O'Ryan  they  had  known,  but  another.  He 
threw  himself  fully  into  his  part — a  young 
rancher  made  deputy-sheriff,  who,  by  the 
occasional  exercise  of  his  duty,  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  a  small  floating  population  that 
lived  by  fraud,  violence,  and  cattle-stealing. 
The  conspiracy  wTas  to  raid  his  cattle,  to  lure 
him  to  pursuit,  to  ambush  him  and  kill  him. 
Terry  now  played  the  part  with  a  naturalness 
and  force  which  soon  lifted  the  play  away 
from  the  farcical  element  introduced  into  it 
by  those  who  had  interpolated  the  jibes  at 
himself.     They  had  gone  a  step  too  far. 

"  He's  going  large,"  said  Gow  Johnson,  as 
the  act  drew  near  its  close  and  the  climax 
n eared,  where  O'Ryan  was  to  enter  upon  a 
physical  struggle  with  his  assailants.  "  His 
blood's  up.     There'll  be  hell  to  pay  1  " 

To  Gow  Johnson  the  play  had  instantly 
become  real,  O'Ryan  an  injured  man  at  bay, 
the  victim  of  the  act — not  of  the  fictitious 
characters  of  the  play,  but  of  the  three  men, 
Fergus,  Holden,  and  Constantine  Jopp,  who 
had  planned  the  discomfiture  of  O'Ryan ; 
and  he  felt  that  the  victim's  resentment 
would  fall  heaviest  on  Constantine  Jopp  the 
bully,  an  old  schoolmate  of  Terry. 

Jopp  was  older  than  O'Ryan  by  three 
years,  which  in  men  is  little,  but  in  boys  at 
a  certain  time  of  life  is  much.  It  means, 
generally,  weight  and  height,  an  advantage 
in  a  scrimmage.  Constantine  Jopp  had  been 
the  plague  and  tyrant  of  O'Ryan's  boyhood. 
He  was  now  a  big,  leering  fellow  with  much 
money  of  his  own,  got  chiefly  from  the  coal 
discovered  on  his  place  by  Vigon  the  half- 
breed  French-Canadian.  He  had  a  sense  of 
dark  and  malicious  humour,  a  long,  horselike 
face  with  little  beady  eyes,  and  a  huge  frame. 

Again  and  again  had  Terry  fought  him  as 
a  boy  at  school,  and  often  he  had  been  badly 
whipped,  but  he  had  never  refused  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  insult  when  he  was  twelve  and 


Jopp  fifteen.  The  climax  to  their  enmity 
at  school  had  come  one  day  when  Terry  was 
seized  with  a  cramp  while  bathing,  and,  after 
having  gone  down  twice,  was  rescued  by  Jopp, 
who  dragged  him  out  by  the  hair  of  the 
head.  He  had  been  restored  to  conscious- 
ness on  the  bank  and  carried  to  his  home, 
where  he  lay  ill  for  days.  During  the  course 
of  the  slight  fever  which  followed  the 
accident,  his  hair  was  cut  close  to  his  bead. 
Impetuous  always,  his  first  thought  was  to 
go  and  thank  Constantine  Jopp  for  having 
saved  his  life.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he 
went  forth  to  find  his  rescuer,  and  met  him 
suddenly  on  turning  a  corner  of  the  street. 
Before  he  could  stammer  out  the  gratitude 
that  was  in  his  heart,  Jopp,  eyeing  him  with 
a  sneering  smile,  said  drawlingly — 

"  If  you'd  had  your  hair  cut  like  that,  I 
couldn't  have  got  you  out,  could  I  ?  Holy, 
w^hat  a  sight !  Next  time  I'll  take  you  by 
the  scruff,  putty-face — bah  !  " 

That  was  enough  for  Terry.  He  had 
swallowed  the  insult,  stuttered  his  thanks  to 
the  jeering  laugh  of  the  lank  bully,  and  had 
gone  home  and  cried  in  shame  and  rage. 

It  was  the  one  real  shadow  in  his  life. 
Ill  luck  and  good  luck  had  been  taken  with 
an  equitable  mind  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  must, 
while  he  lived,  owe  the  supreme  debt  of  his 
life  to  a  boy  and  afterwards  to  a  man  whom 
he  hated  by  instinct  was  a  constant  cloud  on 
him.  Jopp  owned  him.  For  some  years 
they  did  not  meet,  and  then  at  last  they  again 
were  thrown  together  in  the  West ;  and  Jopp 
settled  at  La  Touche.  It  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  Terry,  but  he  steeled  himself  to  be 
friendly,  although  the  man  was  as  great  a 
bully  as  the  boy,  as  offensive  in  mind  and 
character ;  but  withal  acute  and  able  in  his 
way,  and  with  a  reputation  for  commercial 
sharpness  which  would  be  called  by  another 
name  in  a  different  civilisation.  They  met 
constantly,  and  O'Ryan  always  put  a  hand 
on  himself  and  forced  himself  to  be  friendly. 
Once  when  Jopp  became  desperately  ill,  there 
had  been— though  he  fought  it  down  and 
condemned  himself  in  every  term  of  reproach 
— there  had  been  a  sense  of  relief  in  the 
thought  that  perhaps  his  ancient  debt  would 
now  be  cancelled.  It  had  gone  on  so  long  ! 
And  Constantine  Jopp  had  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  vexing  him,  of  torturing  him, 
of  giving  veiled  thrusts  which  he  knew 
O'Ryan  could  not  resent.  It  was  the  con- 
stant pin-prick  of  a  mean  soul,  who  had  an 
advantage  of  which  he  could  never  be  dis- 
possessed— unless  the  ledger  were  balanced  in 
some  inscrutable  way. 
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Apparently  bent  on  amusement  only,  and 
hiding  his  hatred  from  his  colleagues,  Jopp 
had  been  the  instigator  and  begetter  of  the 
huge  joke  of  the  play  ;  but  it  was  the  brains 
of  Dick  Fergus  which  had  carried  it  out, 
written  the  dialogue,  and  planned  the  electric 
appliances  of  the  back-curtain — for  he  was 
an  engineer  and  electrician.  Neither  he  nor 
Holden  had  known  the  old  antipathy  of 
Terry  and  Constantine  Jopp.  There  was 
only  one  man  who  knew  the  whole  truth, 
and  that  was  Gow  Johnson,  to  whom  Terry 
had  once  told  all.  At  the  last  moment 
Fergus  had  interpolated  certain  points  in 
the  dialogue  which  were  not  even  included 
at  rehearsal.  These  referred  to  "  Apollo." 
He  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  Jopp  had  an 
idea  of  marrying  Molly  Mackinder  if  he  could, 
cousins  though  they  were  ;  and  he  was  also 
aware  that  Jopp,  knowing  Molly's  liking  for 


"  At  last  ()' Iiy aii's  powerful  right  hand 
got  a  grip  upon  the  throat  of  Jopp." 

Terry,  had  tried  to  poison  her  mind  against 
him,  through  suggestive  gossip  about  a  young 
widow  of  flighty  nature  and  too  playful  ways, 
ajb  Jansen,  thirty  miles  away.  He  had  in  so 
far  succeeded  that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
performance  Molly  had  declined  to  be  driven 
home  from  the  racecourse  by  Terry,  despite 
the  fact  that  Terry  had  won  the  chief  race 
and  had  the  only  dogcart  in  the  West. 

As  the  play  went  on,  Fergus  realised,  as 
had  Gow  Johnson,  that  Jopp  had  raised  a 
demon.  The  air  was  electric.  The  play 
was  drawing  near  to  its  climax — an  attempt 
to  capture  the  deputy-sheriff,  tie  him  to  a 
tree,  and  leave  him  bound  and  gagged  alone 
in  the  waste.  There  was  a  glitter  in  Terry's 
eyes  belying  the  lips  which  smiled  in  keeping 
with  the  character  he  presented.  A  look  of 
hardness  was  stamped  on  his  face,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  temples  were  as  sharp  as  the 
chin  was  set  and  the  voice  slow  and 
penetrating. 

Molly  Mackinder's  eyes  were  riveted  on 
him.  She  sat  very  still,  her  hands  clasped 
in  her  lap,  watching  his  every  move.  In- 
stinct told  her  that  Terry  was  holding 
himself  in  ;  that  some  latent  fierceness  and 
iron  force  in   him  had  emerged  into  life  ; 
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and  that  be  meant  to  have  revenge  on 
Constantine  Jopp  one  way  or  another,  and 
that  soon  ;  for  she  had  heard  the  rumour 
flying  through  the  hall  that  her  cousin  was 
the  cause  of  the  practical  joke  just  played. 
From  hints  she  had  had  from  Constantine 
that  very  day  she  knew  that  the  rumour  was 
the  truth  ;  and  she  recalled  now  with 
shrinking  dislike  the  grimace  accompanying 
the  suggestion.  She  had  not  resented  it 
then,  for  she  was  herself  angry  with  Terry, 
because  of  the  foolish  little  widow  at  Jansen. 

Presently  the  silence  in  the  hall  became 
acute,  the  senses  of  the  audience  were 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  acting  before 
them  was  more  realistic  than  anything  they 
had  ever  seen,  or  were  ever  likely  to  see 
again,  in  La  Touche.  All  three  conspirators, 
Fergus,  Holden,  and  Jopp,  realised  that 
O'Ryan's  acting  had  behind  it  an  animal 
anger  which  transformed  him.  When  he 
looked  into  their  eyes,  it  was  with  a  steely 
directness  harder  and  fiercer  than  was  ob- 
served by  the  audience.  Once  there  was 
occasion  for  O'Ryan  to  catch  Fergus  by  the 
arm,  and  Fergus  winced  from  the  grip. 
When  standing  in  the  wings  with  Terry  he 
ventured  to  speak  playfully  to  him  and 
apologise  for  the  joke,  but  Terry  made  no 
answer  ;  and  once  again  he  had  whispered 
good-naturedly  as  they  stood  together  on 
the  stage  ;  but  the  reply  had  been  a  low, 
scornful  laugh.  Fergus  realised  that  a 
critical  moment  was  at  hand.  The  play 
provided  for  some  dialogue  between  Jopp 
and  Terry,  and  he  observed  with  anxiety 
that  now  Terry  interpolated  certain  phrases 
meant  to  warn  Constantine,  and  to  excite 
him  to  anger  also. 

The  moment  came  upon  them  sooner  than 
the  text  of  the  play  warranted.  O'Ryan 
deliberately  left  out  several  sentences,  and 
gave  a  later  cue,  and  the  struggle  for  his 
capture  was  precipitated.  Terry  meant  to 
make  the  struggle  real.  So  thrilling  had 
been  the  scene  that,  to  an  extent,  the 
audience  was  prepared  for  what  followed  ; 
but  they  did  not  grasp  the  full  reality — that 
the  play  was  now  only  a  vehicle  for  a  personal 
issue  of  a  desperate  character.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  O'Eyan  angry ;  and  nowr  that 
the  demon  of  rage  was  on  him,  directed  by  a 
will  suddenly  grown  to  its  full  height,  they 
saw  not  only  a  powerful  character  in  a  power- 
ful melodrama,  but  a  man  of  terrible  force. 
When  the  three  desperadoes  closed  in  on 
O'Ryan,  and,  with  a  blow  from  the  shoulder 
which  was  not  a  pretence,  he  sent  Holden 
into  a  far  corner  gasping  for   breath   and 


moaning  with  pain,  the  audience  broke  out 
into  wild  cheering.  It  was  superb  acting, 
they  thought.  As  most  of  them  had  never 
seen  the  play,  they  were  not  surprised  when 
Holden  did  not  again  join  the  attack  on  the 
deputy-sheriff.  Those  who  did  know  the 
drama  —  among  them  Molly  Mackinder  — 
became  dismayed,  then  anxious. 

Fergus  and  Jopp  knew  well  from  the  blow 
O'Ryan  had  given  that  unless  they  could 
drag  him  down,  the  end  must  be  disaster  to 
someone.  They  were  struggling  with  him 
for  personal  safety  now.  The  play  was 
forgotten,  though  mechanically  O'Ryan  and 
Fergus  repeated  the  exclamations  and  the  few 
phrases  belonging  to  the  part.  Jopp  was 
silent,  fighting  with  a  malice  which  belongs 
to  only  half-breed,  or  half-bred,  natures ; 
and  from  far  back  in  his  own  nature  the 
distant  Indian  strain  in  him  was  working  in 
savage  hatred.  The  two  were  desperately 
hanging  on  to  O'Ryan  like  pumas  on  a 
grizzly,  when  suddenly  with  a  twist  he  had 
learned  from  Ogami  the  Jap  on  the  Smoky 
River,  the  slim  Fergus  was  slung  backwards 
to  the  ground  with  the  tendons  of  his  arms 
strained,  and  the  arm  itself  useless  for 
further  work.  There  remained  now  Con- 
stantine Jopp,  heavier  and  more  powerful 
than  O'Ryan. 

For  O'Ryan  the  theatre,  the  people,  dis- 
appeared. He  was  a  boy  again  on  the  village 
green,  with  the  bully  before  him  who  had 
tortured  his  young  days.  He  forgot  the  old 
debt  to  the  foe  who  saved  his  life  ;  he  forgot 
everything  except  that  once  again,  as  of  old, 
Constantine  Jopp  was  fighting  him,  with 
long,  strong  arms  trying  to  bring  him  to  the 
ground.  Jopp's  superior  height  gave  him 
an  advantage  in  a  close  grip,  the  strength  of 
his  gorilla-like  arms  was  difficult  to  withstand. 
Both  were  forgetful  of  the  world,  and  the 
two  other  injured  men,  silent  and  awed,  were 
watching  the  fight,  in  which  one  of  them,  at 
least,  was  powerless  to  take  part. 

The  audience  was  breathless.  Most  now 
saw  the  grim  reality  of  the  scene  before 
them  ;  and  when  at  last  O'Ryan's  powerful 
right  hand  got  a  grip  upon  the  throat  of  Jopp, 
and  they  saw  the  grip  tighten,  tighten,  and 
Jopp's  face  go  from  red  to  purple,  a  hundred 
gasped.  Excited  men  made  as  though  to 
move  towards  the  stage  ;  but  the  majority 
were  still  under  the  belief  that  it  was  "  all  in 
the  play,"  and  shouted  "  Sit  down  !  " 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  Gow.  Johnson  was 
heard  :  "  Don't  kill  him,  don't  kill  him — for 
Heaven's  sake,  boy  !  " 

The  voice  rang  out  with   sharp  anxiety 
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and  pierced  the  fog  of  passion  and  rage  in 
which  O'Ryan  was  moving.  He  realised 
what  he  wras  doing,  the  real  sense  of  it  came 
upon  him.  Suddenly  he  let  go  the  lank 
throat  of  his  enemy  and,  by  a  supreme  effort, 
flung  him  across  the  stage,  where  Jopp  lay 
resting  on  his  hands,  his  bleared  eyes  looking 
at  Terry  with  the  fear  and  horror  still  in 
them  which  had  come  with  that  tightening 
grip  on  his  throat. 

Silence  fell  suddenly  on  the  theatre.  The 
audience  was  standing.  A  woman  sobbed 
somewhere  in  a  far  corner,  but  the  rest  were 
dismayed  and  speechless.  A  few  steps  before 
them  "all  was  Molly  Mackinder,  white  and 
frightened,  but  in  her  eyes  was  a  look  of 
understanding  as  they  fixed  themselves  on 
Terry.  Breathing  hard,  Terry  stood  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  the  red  fog  not  yet 
gone  out  of  his  eyes,  his  hands  clasped  at  his 
side,  vaguely  realising  the  audience  again. 
Behind  him  was  the  back-curtain  in  which 
the  lights  of  Orion  twinkled  aggressively. 
The  three  men  who  had  attacked  him  were 
still  where  he  had  thrown  them. 

The  silence  was  intense,  the  strain  oppres- 
sive.  But  now  a  drawling  voice  came  from 
the  back  of  the  hall — ■ 

"  Are  you  watching  the  rise  of  Orion  ?  "  it 
said.     It  was  the  voice  of  Grow  Johnson. 

The  strain  was  broken ;  the  audience 
dissolved  in  laughter  ;  but  it  was  not 
hilarious  ;  it  was  the  nervous  laughter  of 
relief,  touched  off  by  a  native  humour  always 
present  in  the  dweller  of  the  prairie. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Terry  quietly 
and  abstractedly  to  the  audience. 

The  man  behind  the  scenes  bethought 
himself  and  let  down  the  curtain. 

The  fourth  act  was  not  played  that  night. 
The  people  had  had  more  than  the  worth 
of  their  money.  In  a  few  moments  the 
stage  was  crowded  with  people  from  the 
audience,  but  both  Jopp  and  O'Ryan  had 
disappeared. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  stage  was 
Molly  Mackinder.  There  was  a  meaning 
smile  on  her  face  as  she  said  to  Dick  Fergus  : 
"  It  was  quite  wonderful,  wasn't  it—like 
a  scene  out  of  the  classics— the  gladiators  or 
something  ?  " 

Fergus- gave  a  wary  smile  as  he  said :  "  Yes. 
I  felt  like  saying  '  Ave,  Cmsar,  ave  ! '  and  I 
watched  to  see  Artemis  drop  her  handker- 
chief." 

"  She  dropped  it,  but  you  were  too  busy  to 
pick  it  up.  It  would  have  been  a  useful  sling 
for  your  arm,"  she  added  with  thoughtful 
malice,     "  It  seemed  so  real— you  all  acted 


so  well,  so  appropriately.  And  how  you  keep 
it  up  !  "  she  added,  as  he  cringed  when  some- 
one knocked  against  his  elbow,  hurting  the 
injured  tendons. 

Fergus  looked  at  her  meditatively  before 
he  answered.  "  Oh,  I  think  wre'll  likely  keep 
it  up  for  some  time,"  he  said  ironically. 

"  Then  the  play  isn't  finished  ?"  she  added. 
"  There  is  another  act  ?  Yes,  I  thought 
there  was — the  programme  said  four." 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  another  act,"  he  answered, 
"  but  it  isn't  to  be  played  now  ;  and  I'm  not 
in  it." 

"No,  I  suppose  you  are  not  in  it.  You 
really  weren't  in  the  last  act.  Who  will  be 
in  it  ?  " 

Fergus  suddenly  laughed  outright,  as  he 
looked  at  Holden  expostulating  intently  to  a 
crowd  of  people  round  him.  "  Well,  honour 
bright !  I  don't  think  there'll  be  anybody  in 
it  except  little  Conny  Jopp  and  gentle  Terry 
O'Ryan,  and  Conny ,  mayn't  be  in  it  very 
long.  But  he'll  be  in  it  for  awdiile,  I  guess. 
You  see,  the  curtain  came  dowrn  in  the  middle 
of  a  situation,  not  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
curtain  has  to  rise  again." 

"  Perhaps  Orion  will  rise  again — you  think 
so  ?  "  She  laughed  in  satire,  for  Dick  Fergus 
had  made  love  to  her  during  the  last  three 
months  with  unsuppressed  activity,  and  she 
knew  him  in  his  sentimental  moments,  which 
is  fatal.  It  is  fatal  if,  in  a  duet,  one  breathes 
fire  and  the  other  frost. 

"  If  you  want  my  opinion,"  he  said  in  a 
lower  voice,  as  they  moved  towards  the  door, 
while  people  tried  to  listen  to  them,  "  if  you 
wTant  it  straight,  I  think  Orion  has  risen — 

right  up  where  shines  the  evening  star 

Oh,  say,  now,"  he  broke  off,  "haven't  you 
had  enough  fun  out  of  me  ?  I  tell  you  it 
was  touch  and  go.  He  nearly  broke  my  arm 
— would  have  done  it  if  I  hadn't  gone  limp 
to  him  ;  and  your  cousin,  Conny  Jopp,  little 
Conny  Jopp,  was  as  near  kingdom  come  as  a 
man  wTants  at  his  age.  I  saw  an  elephant 
go  must  once,  in  India,  and  it  was  as  like 
O'Ryan  as  putty  is  to  dough.  It  isn't  all 
over,  either,  for  O'Ryan  will  forget  and 
forgive,  and  Jopp  won't.  He's  your  cousin, 
but  he's  a  sulker.  If  he  has  to  sit  up  nights 
to  do  it,  he'll  try  to  get  back  on  O'Ryan — 
he'll  sit  up  nights,  but  he'll  do  it  if  he  can  ; 
and,  whatever  it  is,  it  won't  be  pretty." 

Outside  the  door  they  met  Cow  Johnson, 
excitement  in  his  eyes.  He  heard  Fergus's 
last  words. 

"  Then  he'll  see  Orion  rising  if  he  sits  up 
nights,"  he  said.    "  The  game  is  with  Terry." 

He    called    to    the   dispersing,    gossiping 
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crowd  :  "  Hold  on — hold  on,  you  people ! 
I've  got  news  for  you.  Folks,  this 
is  Orion's  night— it's  his  in  the  starry 
firmament.  Look  at  him  shine  !  "  he  cried, 
stretching  out  his  arm  towards  the  heavens 
where  the  glittering  galaxy  hung  near  the 
zenith.  "Terry  O'Ryan —  oar  O'Ryan's 
struck  oil — on  his  ranch,  it's  been  struck  ! 
Old  Vigon  found  it.  Terry's  got  his  own 
at  last.     O'Ryan's  in  it — in  it  alone.     Now, 


"  '  Oh,  say,  now,'  he  broke  off,  'haven't  you  had 
enough  fun  out  of  me  ?  '  " 


let'  s  hear  the  prairie- whisper  !  "  he  shouted 
in  a  great  raucous  voice.  "  Let's  hear  the 
prairie-whisper.     What  is  it  ?  " 

The  crowd  responded  in  a  hoarse  shout  for 
O'Ryan  and  his  fortune.  Even  the  women 
shouted — all  except  Molly  Mackinder.  She 
was  wondering  if  O'Ryan  risen  would  be  the 
same  to  her  as  O'Ryan  rising.  She  got  into 
her  carriage  with  a  sigh,  though  she  said  to 
the  few  friends  with  her — 

"  If  it's  true,  it's  splendid — he  deserves  it, 


too.      Oh,    I'm    glad — I'm    so    glad,"    she 
laughed  ;  but  the  laugh  was  a  little  hysterical. 

She  was  both  glad  and  sorry.  Yet  as  she 
drove  home  over  the  prairie  she  was  silent. 
Far  off  in  the  East  was  a  bright  light.  It 
was  a  bonfire  built  on  O'Ryan's  ranch,  near 
where  he  had  struck  oil-  and  struck  it  rich. 
The  light  grew  and  grew,  and  the  prairie  was 
alive  with  people  hurrying  towards  it.  La 
Touche  should  have  had  the  news  hours 
earlier,  but  the  half-breed  French-Canadian, 
Vigon,  who  had  made  the  discovery,  and 
had  started  for  L,  Touche  with  the  news, 
went  suddenly  off  his  head  with  excitement, 
and  had  ridden  away  into  the  prairie  fiercely 
shouting  his  joy  to  an  invisible  world.  The 
news  had  been  brought  in  later  by  a  farm- 
hand. 

Terry  O'Ryan  had  really  struck  oil,  and 
his  ranch  was  a  scene  of  decent  revelry,  of 
which  Gow  Johnson  was  major-domo.  But 
the  master  of  it  all,  the  man  who  had,  in 
truth,  risen  like  a  star,  had  become  to  La 
Touche  all  at  once  its  notoriety  as  well  as  its 
favourite,  its  great  man  as  well  as  its  friend — 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  One  thing 
seemed  sure,  he  was  not  in  La  Touche.  He 
had  been  seen  riding  full  speed  into  the 
prairie  towards  the  Kourmash  Wood,  and 
the  starlit  night  had  swallowed  him. 
Constantine  Jopp  had  also  disappeared,  but 
at  first  no  one  gave  that  thought  or  con- 
sideration. 

As  the  night  went  on,  however,  there 
began  to  stir  a  feeling  which  it  is  not  good 
to  rouse  in  frontier  lands.  It  is  sure  to 
exhibit  itself  in  forms  more  objective  than 
are  found  in  great  populations  where  methods 
of  punishment  are  various  and,  even  when 
deadly,  are  often  refined.  But  society  in 
new  places  has  only  limited  resources,  and  is 
thrown  back  on  primary  ways  and  means. 
La  Touche  was  no  exception,  and  the  keener 
spirits,  to  whom  O'Ryan  had  ever  been  "a 
white  man,"  and  who  so  rejoiced  in  his  good 
luck  now  that  they  drank  his  health  a 
hundred  times  in  his  own  whisky  and  cider, 
were  simmering  with  desire  for  a  public 
reproval  of  Constantine  Jopp's  conduct. 
Though  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the 
astute  Gow  Johnson  that  Fergus  and  Holden 
had  participated  in  the  colossal  joke  of  the 
play,  they  had  learned  indirectly  also  the 
whole  truth  concerning  the  past  of  the  two 
men.  They  realised  that  Fergus  and  Hol- 
den had  been  duped  by  Jopp  into  the 
escapade.  Their  primitive  sense  of  justice 
exonerated  the  humorists  and  arraigned  the 
one  malicious  man.     As  the  night  wore  on, 
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they  decided  on  the  punishment  to  be  meted 
out  on  behalf  of  La  Touche  upon  the  man 
who  had  not  acted  "  on  the  square  " — had 
done  "  the  underground  trick." 

Gow  Johnson  saw  too  late  that  he  had 
roused  a  spirit  as  hard  to  appease  as  had  been 
the  demon  roused  in  O'Ryan  earlier  in  the 
evening-  He  would  have  enjoyed  the  battue 
of  punishment  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
but  he  knew  that  Molly  Mackinder  would  be 
humiliated  and  indignant  at  the  half -savage 
penalty  they  meant  to  exact.  He  had  deter- 
mined that  O'Ryan  should  marry  her ;  and 
this  might  be  an  obstruction  in  the  path. 
It  was  true  that  O'Ryan  now  would  be  a 
rich  man— one  of  the  richest  in  the  West, 
unless  all  signs  failed  ;  but,  meanwhile,  a 
union  of  fortunes  would  only  be  an  added 
benefit.  Besides,  he  had  seen  that  O'Ryan 
was  in  earnest,  and  what  O'Ryan  wanted 
himself  wanted  even  more  strongly.  He 
was  not  concerned  greatly  for  O'Ryan 's 
absence.  He  guessed  that  Terry  had  ridden 
away  into  the  night  10  work  off  the  dark 
spirit  that  was  on  him,  to  have  it  out  with 
himself.  Gow  Johnson  was  a  philosopher — 
he  wras  twenty  years  older  than  O'Ryan,  and 
he  had  studied  his  friend  as  a  pious  monk 
his  missal. 

He  was  right  in  his  judgment.  When 
Terry  left  the  theatre,  he  was  like  one  in  a 
dream,  every  nerve  in  his  body  at  tension, 
his  head  aflame,  his  pulses  throbbing.  For 
miles  he  rode  away  into  the  waste  along  the 
northern  trail,  ever  away  from  La  Touche 
and  his  own  home.  He  did  not  know  of  the 
great  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  him  ; 
and  if,  in  this  hour,  he  had  known,  he  would 
not  have  cared.  As  he  rode  on  and  on, 
remorse  drew  him  into  its  grasp.  Shame 
seized  him  that  he  had  let  passion  master 
him,  that  he  had  lost  his  self-control,  had 
taken  a  revenge  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
injury  and  insult  to  himself.  It  did  not 
ease  his  mind  that  he  knew  Con stan tine 
Jopp  had  done  the  thing  out  of  meanness 
and  malice  ;  for  he  was  alive  to-night  in  the 
light  of  the  stars  with  the  sweet,  crisp  air 
blowing  in  his  face  because  of  an  act  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  his  schooldays'  foe — 
he  remembered  how,  when  he  was  drowning, 
he  had  clung  to  Jopp  with  frenzied  arms, 
and  had  endangered  the  bully's  life  also. 
The  long  torture  of  owing  this  debt  to  so 
mean  a  soul  was  on  him  still,  was  rooted  in 
him  ;  but  suddenly,  in  the  silent,  searching 
night,  some  spirit  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
this  was  the  price  which  he  must  pay  for  his 
life  saved  to  the  world,  a  compromise  with 


the  Inexorable  Thing.  On  the  verge  of 
oblivion  and  the  end,  he  had  been  snatched 
back  by  relenting  Fate,  which  requires  some- 
thing for  something  given,  when  laws  are 
overridden  and  doom  driven  back.  Yes,  the 
price  he  was  meant  to  pay  was  gratitude  to 
one  of  shrivelled  soui  and  innate  antipathy. 
And  he  had  not  been  man  enough  to  see 
the  trial  through  to  the  end  !  With  a  little 
increased  strain  put  upon  his  vanity  and 
pride,  he  had  ran  amok.  He  had  fought 
as  with  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus,  had  gone 
down  into  the  basements  of  human  life 
and  then  made  a  cockpit  for  his  animal  rage, 
till,  in  the  contest,  brain  and  intellect  had 
been  saturated  by  the  fumes  and  sweat  of 
fleshly  fury. 

How  quiet  the  night  was,  how  soothing  to 
the  fevered  mind  and  body,  how  the  cool 
air  laved  the  heat,  and  flushed  the  lungs  of 
the  rheum  of  passion  !  He  rode  on  and  on, 
farther  and  farther  away  from  home,  his 
back  upon  the  scenes  where  his  daily  tasks 
were  set.  It  was  long  past  midnight  before 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  again  homewards. 

Buried  in  his  thoughts,  now  calm  and 
determined,  with  a  new  life  grown  up  in  him, 
a  new  strength  different  from  the  mastering 
force  which  gave  him  a  strength  in  the 
theatre  like  one  in  delirium,  he  noticed 
nothing.  He  was  only  conscious  of  the 
omniscient  night  and  its  warm,  penetrating 
friendliness  ;  as,  in  a  great  trouble,  when  no 
words  can  be  spoken,  a  cool,  kind  hand 
steals  into  the  trembling  hand  of  misery  and 
stills  it,  gives  it  strength  and  life  and  an  even 
pulse.  He  was  now  master  in  the  house  of 
his  soul,  and  had  no  fear  or  doubt  as  to  the 
future  or  as  to  his  course. 

His  first  duty  was  to  go  to  Constantine 
Jopp  and  speak  his  regret  like  a  man.  And 
after  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  carry  a 
double  debt  his  life  long  for  the  life  saved,  for 
ihe  wrong  done.  He  owed  an  apology  to 
La  Touche,  and  he  was  scarcely  aware  that 
the  native  gentlemanliness  in  him  had  said, 
through  his  fever  of  passion  over  the  foot- 
lights :  "  I  beg  your  pardon."  In  his  heart 
he  felt  that  he  had  offered  a  mean  affront 
to  every  person  present,  to  the  town  where 
his  interests  lay — where  his  heart  lay. 

Where  Lis  heart  lay — Molly  Mackinder  ! 
He  knew  now  that  vanity  had  something  to 
do,  if  not  all  to  do,  with  his  violent  acts,  and 
though  there  suddenly  shot  through  his 
mind,  as  he  rode  back,  a  savage  thrill  at  the 
remembrance  of  how  he  had  handled  the 
Three,  it  was  only  a  passing  emotion.  He 
was  bent  on  putting  himself  right  with  Jopp 
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and  with  La  Touche.  With 
the  former  his  way  was  clear  ; 
he  did  not  jet  see  his  way  as 
to  La  Touche.  How  would  he 
be  able  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  to  La  Touche  ? 

By  and  by  he  became 
somewhat  less  absorbed  and 
enveloped  by  the  comforting 
night.  He  saw  the  glimmer 
of  red  light  afar,  and  vaguely 
wondered  what  it  was.  It  was 
in  the  direction  of  O'Ryan's 
Ranch,  but  he  thought  noth- 
ing of  it,  because  it  burned 
steadily.  It  was  probably  a 
fire  lighted  by  settlers  trailing 
to  the  farther  north.  And 
while  the  night  wore  on,  he 
rode  as  slowly  back  to  the 
town  as  he  had  galloped 
from  it  like  a  centaur  with  a 
captive. 

Again  and  again  Molly 
Mackinder's  face  came  before 
him  ;  but  he  resolutely  shut 
it  out  of  his  thoughts.  He 
felfc  that  he  had  no  right  to 
think  of  her  until  he  had 
udone  the  right  thing"  by 
Jopp  and  La  Touche.  Yet 
the  look  in  her  face  as  the 
curtain  came  down— he  had 
seen  that — it  was  not  the  face 
of  one  indifferent  to  him  or  to  what  he  did. 
He  neared  the  town  half-way  between  mid- 
night and  morning.  Almost  ur consciously, 
avoiding  the  main  streets,  he  rode  a  round- 
about way  towards  the  little  house  where 
Constantine  Jopp  lived.  He  could  hear 
noises  in  the  streets — loud  noises,  singing, 
hoarse  shouts.  Then  silence  came,  then 
shouts,  then  silence  again.  It  was  all  quiet 
as  he  rode  up  to  Jopp's  house,  standing  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  wras  a 
bright  light  in  the  window  of  a  room. 

Jopp,  tnen,  was  still  up.  He  would  not 
wait  till  to-morrow.  He  would  do  the  right 
thing  now.  He  would  put  things  straight 
with  his  foe  before  he  slept ;  he  would  do  it 
at  any  sacrifice  to  his  pride.  He  had 
conquered  his  pride. 

He  dismounted,  threw  the  bridle  over  a 
post,  and,  going  into  the  garden,  knocked 
gently  at  the  door.  There  wa,s  no  response. 
He  knocked  again  and  listened  instantly. 
Now  he  heard  a  sound,  like  a  smothered  cry 
or  groan.  He  opened  the  door  quickly  and 
entered.     It   was   dark.     In   another   room 


JiMp 

'  I'm  sorry,  oh,  my  God,  I'm  sorry,  for  all  I've  done  to  you  ! '  Jopp  sobbed." 


beyond  was  a  light.  From  it  came  the 
same  sound  he  had  heard  before,  but  louder  ; 
also,  there  was  a  shuffling  footstep.  He 
sprang  forward  to  the  half -open  door  and 
pushed  it  wide.  He  met  the  terror-stricken 
eyes  of  Constantine  Jopp — the  same  look 
that  he  had  seen  in  them  at  the  theatre  when 
he  had  him  by  the  throat,  but  more  ghastly. 

Jopp  was  bound  to  a  chair  by  a  lasso. 
Both  arms  were  fastened  to  the  chair-arm, 
and  beneath  them  on  the  floor  were  bowls, 
into  which  blood  dripped  from  his  wrists, 
which  had  been  punctured  by  a  knife. 

He  had  hardly  taken  it  all  in — the  work 
of  an  instant — when  he  saw  crouched  in  a 
corner,  madness  in  his  eyes,  his  half-breed 
Vigon.  He  grasped  the  situation  in  a  flash. 
Vigon  had  gone  mad,  had  lain  in  wait  in 
Jopp's  house,  and  when  the  man  he  hated 
had  seated  himself  in  the  chair,  had  lassoed 
him,  bound  him,  and  was  s'owly  bleeding 
him  to  death. 

He  had  no  time  to  think.  Before  he  could 
act,  Vigon  was  upon  him  also,  frenzy  in  his 
eyes,  a  knife  clutched  in  his  hand.     Reason 
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had  fled,  and  he  only  saw  in  O'Ryan  the 
frustrator  of  his  revenge — he  had  watched 
the  drip,  drip  from  his  victim's  wrists  with 
an  awful  joy. 

They  were  man  and  man,  but  O'Ryan 
found  in  this  grisly  contest  a  vaster  trial  of 
strength  than  in  the  fight  upon  the  stage  a 
few  hours  ago.  The  first  lunge  that  Vigon 
made  struck  him  on  the  tip  of  the  shoulder 
and  drew  blood  ;  but  he  caught  the  hand 
holding  the  knife  in  an  iron  grasp,  while  the 
maniac,  with  superhuman  strength,  tried  in 
vain  for  the  long,  brown  throat  of  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  struck  oil.  As  they 
struggled  and  twisted,  the  eyes  of  the  victim 
in  the  chair  watched  them  with  agoimed 
emotions.  For  him  it  was  life  or  death.  He 
could  not  cry  out  — his  mouth  was  gagged  ; 
but  O'Ryan  heard  his  groans  like  a  distant 
echo  of  his  own  hoarse  gasps  as  he  fought 
his  desperate  fight.  Terry  was  as  one  in  an 
awful  dream  battling  with  vague,  impersonal 
powers  which  slowly  strangled  his  life,  yet 
held  him  back  in  torture  from  the  final 
surrender. 

For  minutes  they  struggled.  At  last 
O'Ryan's  strength  came  to  the  point  of 
breaking,  for  Yigon  was  a  powerful  man,  and 
to  this  was  added  a  maniac's  energy.  He 
felt  that  the  end  was  coming.  But  all  at 
once,  through  the  groans  of  the  victim  in  the 
chair  he  became  conscious  of  noises  outside — 
such  noises  as  he  had  heard  before  he  entered 
the  house,  only  nearer  and  louder.  At  the 
same  time  he  heard  a  horse's  hoofs,  then  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  calling  : 
"Jopp!    Jopp!" 

He  made  a  last  desperate  struggle  and 
shouted  hoarsely. 

An  instant  after  there  wTere  footsteps  in 
die  room,  followed  by  a  cry  of  fright  and 
amazement. 

It  was  Gow  Johnson.  He  had  come  to 
warn   Constantine   Jopp  that  a  crowd  had 


come  to  tar  and  feather  him  and  ride  him 
on  a  rail,  and  to  get  him  away  on  his  own 
horse. 

(low  Johnson  sprang  to  the  front  door, 
called  to  the  approaching  crowd  for  help, 
then  ran  back  to  help  O'Ryan. 

A  moment  later  a  dozen  men  had  Yigon 
secure  and  had  released  Constantine  Jopp, 
now  almost  dead  from  loss  of  blood. 

As  they  took  the  gag  from  his  mouth  and 
hastily  tied  their  handkerchiefs  round  his 
bleeding  wrists,  Jopp  sobbed  aloud.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Terry  O'Ryan.  Terry  met 
the  look,  and  grasped  the  limp  hand  that  lay 
on  the  chair-arm. 

"I'm  sorry,  oh,  my  God,  I'm  sorry,  for  all 
I've  done  to  you  !  "  Jopp  sobbed.  "  I  was  a 
sneak,  but  I  want  to  own  it.  I  want  to  be 
square  now — you  can  tar  and  feather  me  if 
you  like.  I  deserve  it."  He  looked  at  the 
others.     "  I  deserve  it,'\he  repeated. 

"  That's  what  the  boys  had  thought  would 
be  appropriate,"  said  Gow  Johnson  with  a 
dry  chuckle,  and  the  crowd  looked  at  each 
other  and  winked.  The  wink  was  kindlv, 
however.  "  To  own  up  and  take  your  gruel  J 
was  the  easiest  way  to  touch  the  men  of  the 
prairie. 

A  half -hour  later  the  roysterers  who  had 
meant  to  carry  Constantine  Jopp  on  a  rail, 
carried  Terry  O'Ryan  on  their  shoulders 
through  the  town  agair^t  his  will.  As  they 
passed  the  house  where  Miss  Molly  Mackinder 
lived,  someone  shouted — 

"  Are  you  watching  the  rise  of  Orion  ?  " 

Many  a  time  thereafter  Terry  O'Ryan  and 
Molly  Mackinder  looked  at  the  galaxy  in  the 
evening  sky  with  laughter  and  with  pride. 
It  had  played  its  part  with  Fate  against 
Constantine  Jopp  and  the  little  widow  at 
Jansen.  It  had  never  shone  so  brightly  as 
on  the  night  when  Vigon  struck  oil  on 
O'Ryan's  ranch.  But  Yigon  had  no  memory 
of  that.     Such  is  the  irony  of  life. 


Begun  in  1608,  the 
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portion  (shown  on  the  left)  was  finished  in  1615.    The  east  \ 
was  added  in  1820. 


LIFE    AT    A    GREAT    SCHOOL. 


By    HORACE    ANNESLEY    VACHELL 

Author  of  "  The   Hill." 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Messrs.  Gale  and  Pol  den,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 


ROBINSON  minimus  rubs  his  eyes  and 
wonders  where  he  is.  Then  convic- 
tion twists  his  face  into  a  smile 
curiously  compounded  of  pride,  excitement, 
and — let  us  be  entirely  frank — fear.  His 
first  morning  at  Harrow  has  dawned  at  last. 
He  sits  up  in  the  long,  narrow  bed,  which 
shuts  up  during  the  daytime — the  bed  carved 
with  a  score  of  names  of  former  occupants, 
and  glances  nervously  at  his  surroundings. 
Being  a  small  boy,  he  shares  this  room  with 
two  others  :  one  a  new-comer,  like  himself, 
the  other— how  he  envies  this  thrice  fortu- 
nate youth  !—  an  old  hand,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  his  second  term.  The  room  contains  a 
table,  three  bureaux,  three  washstands,  some 
shelves  for  books,  and  three  chairs ;  the 
walls  are  bare.  But  within  a  week  great 
changes  will  take  place.  Each  new  boy  will 
have  bought  a  "  frowst,"  or  armchair ;  a 
pair  of  red  rep  curtains  won  in  a  raffle  will 
embellish  the  window  ;  framed  photographs 
and  prints  will  cover  the  nakedness  of  the 
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walls.  Robinson  minimus  reflects  with  pride 
that  he  owns  an  undivided  one-third  interest 
in  this  room.  Here  he  will  work  and  read  and 
talk  and  sleep  during  most  of  the  hours  when 
he  is  not  in  school  or  in  the  playing-fields. 
This,  in  a  word,  is  his  castle,  in  which, 
already,  he  has  passed  in  anticipation  some 
delightful  and  some  possibly  unpleasant 
hours. 

The  necessity  of  exchanging  thought  for 
action  drives  our  hero  to  his  toilet.  The  old 
hand  kindly  instructs  him  how  to  "  tosh." 
A  "  tosh  "  is  a  footbath,  and  although  most 
houses  have  bathrooms,  these  are  taken  by 
the  Olympians  ;  the  fry  must  content  them- 
selves with  a  "tosh,"  so  called  (the  writer 
believes)  because  it  used  to  be  (and  perhaps 
is  still)  customary  to  spread  a  mackintosh 
sheet  beneath  the  footbath. 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  week  is  a  suc- 
cession of  excitements^  Robinson  minimus 
learns  in  due  time  the  .place  he  has  taken  in 
the  school ;  he  answers  his  name  at  "  Bill  " 
(calling  over)  in  the  schoolyard  ;  he  plays 
his  first  game  of  squash-racquets  ;  he  buys 
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his  books  and  stationery,  including  a  supply 
of  the  best  cream-laid  notepaper,  emblazoned 
with  the  ancient  arms  and  the  motto  :  Stet 
For  tuna  Domus.  Upon  this  he  writes  a  line 
to  his  anxious  mother  to  say  that  "  Harrow 
is  not  half  bad,"  and  that  "  the  fellows  have 
been  awfully  decent.'"  From  the  old  hand 
he  learns  what  to  do  and,  above  all,  what  not 
to  do.  Certain  things,  carefully  enumerated, 
are  swagger  and  therefore  tabu  to  a  new  boy. 
It  is  "  swagger,"  for  instance,  to  carry  your 
umbrella  folded,  to  wear  a  coloured  waist- 
coat or  patent-leather  boots,  to  cock  your 
straw  hat  at  an  angle,  however  minute,  and 
so  forth.    Again,  it  is  correct  not  to  wear  your 


houses  out  of  school  hours  and  obey  such 
orders  as  the  august  Sixth  Form  may  impose. 
This  duty,  in  a  boarding-house  of  the  average 
size  (say,  forty  or  fifty  boys),  falls  upon  each 
day-fag  about  once  a  week.  Breakfast- 
and-tea-fagging  is  the  hardest  work.  The 
Olympians  take  their  breakfasts  and  teas 
in  their  own  rooms,  or,  in  Harrow  phrase, 
they  "  find.'1  About  once  a  month  a  fag 
will  have  a  week's  service.  During  that 
week  he  must  take  up  the  breakfasts  and 
teas,  fetch  any  extra. food  from  the  tuck- 
shops,  make  toast,  and  prove  himself  a  prompt 
and  efficient  servant.  Lordlings,  who  hitherto 
have  been  waited  upon,  when  at  home,  by 


THE    HEAD-MASTER  S    HOUSE. 

In  addition  to  being  the  residence  of  the  Head-master,  about  sixty  boys  are  boarded  here.    There  are  ten 
other  large  boarding-houses  in  Harrow,  each  finding  accommodation  for  about  forty  boys. 


"  bags  "  (trousers)  turned  up,  but  anathema 
maranatha  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  a  pal. 
Leave  your  blue  flannel  jacket  unbuttoned, 
or  button  up  the  lowest  button  of  your  waist- 
coat, and  you  may  be  kicked  !  These  are 
"  privs  "  (privileges)  sacred  to  the  "  bloods," 
who,  by  reason  of  prowess  at  games  or  after 
long  years  upon  the  Hill,  can  do  what  they 
please  where  they  please. 

.Robinson  minimus  is  soon  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  fagging.  Fagging  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  breakfast-and-tea-fagging, 
day-fagging,  and  night-fagging.  New  boys 
never  do  night-fagging,  which  is  light  work 
and  consists  in  answering  calls  after  lock-up. 
Day-fags   have   to   stop   in  their   boarding- 


powdered  footmen,  may  find  themselves  com- 
manded to  fill  the  baths  of  schoolfellows 
far  below  them  in  the  social  scale.  A  very 
excellent  discipline  !  Disobedience  or  care- 
lessness means  a  caning.  Robinson  minimus 
will  never  forget  his  first  whopping.  He 
padded  his  "  bags  "  and  back,  but,  alas  !  this 
was  done  so  inartistically  that  the  fraud  was 
detected  and  four  extra  cuts  administered. 
Only  responsible  boys  are  allowed  to  whop  ; 
and  public  opinion  keeps  the  custom  within 
bounds.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  fags 
are  whopped  unjustly,  and  bullying  is  bad 
form  upon  the  Hill. 

During  his  first  term  our  hero  is  flogged 
by   the    Head-master   in   the   Fourth-Form 


THE    FOURTH-FORM    ROOM. 

Besides  being  used  as  a  schoolroom,  the  Fourth-Form  Room  was  for  the  greater  part  of  the  School  history  the 

natural  meeting-place,  under  cover,  of  the  School.    On  wet  days  it  served  after  school-work  was  over  as  a  general 

playroom.    In  the  old  chest  were  deposited  all  valuable  documents,  school  moneys,  etc. 


A    CLASS-ROOM. 
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THE     ART    SCHOOL. 

Henry  Yates  Thompson,  an  old  Harrovian,  presented  this  School  of  Art  to  Harrow,  and  also  established 
two  annual  prizes  for  proficiency  in  drawing. 


Room,  always  the  place  of  execution.  Curious 
visitors  will  note  certain  well-polished  places 
upon  the  form  used  as  a  block,  caused  by 
innumerable  wrigglings.  Here  have  suffered 
some  of  the  mighty  ones  in  the  land  :  states- 
men, admirals,  generals,  judges — and  bishops ! 
Upon  such  occasions  the  School  Custos 
is  in  attendance.  It  is  he  who  prepares 
the  victim  for  sacrifice,  who  hands  the 
Head-master  the — birch  !  Robinson  minimus 
is  swished  for  no  more  serious  offence  than 
slacking.  He  cheerfully  admits  this.  He 
"  skewed  "  his  "  cons  '  and  "  reps,"  and 
accordingly  has  received  an  undue  quantity 
of  "lines."  His  tutor,  perceiving  that  a 
drastic  remedy  is  necessary,  "  sends  up  "  his 
pupil,  who  takes  his  licking  without  a 
whimper,  and  manages  to  secure  a  twig  or 
two  of  the  birch  as  a  souvenir.  Years  hence, 
he   will   showT   the    Fourth-Form   Room   to 


interested  non-Harrovians,  will  point  out  the 
illustrious  names  of  Peel,  Sheridan,  Byron, 
and  the  others  ;  and  then,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  will  indicate  the  block — 

"  I  got  six  '  tight '  ones  there,"  he  will 
say,  "  and,  by  Jove  !  didn't  I  deserve 
'em  ?  " 

During  his  first  term,  the  football  term, 
Robinson  minimus  is  taught  to  sing  the 
Harrow  songs,  and  being  fond  of  music,  he 
derives  much  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the 
Sunday  Organ  Recitals,  which  take  place  in 
the  Speech  Room.  Harrow  songs  are  part, 
and  not  the  least  part,  of  Harrow  life.  They 
enshrine  what  is  best  in  public-school  educa- 
tion ;  they  teach,  without  the  appearance  of 
teaching,  all  that  has  made  Harrow  what  it 
is.  At  the  School  concerts  at  the  end  of 
each  term  you  will  see  numbers  of  Old  Har- 
rovians in  the  seats  reserved  for  them,  and  I 


THE    SPEECH    ROOM. 

This  is  the  scene  of  all  School  ceremonies.     The  School  meets  here  for  morning  prayers  twice  a  week,  and 
here  the  concerts  and  lectures  are  given. 


INTERIOR    OF    THE    VAUGHAN    LIBRARY. 

In  former  times  the  Library  was  open  only  to  masters  and  monitors,  but  it  is  now  open  to  all  the  boys.     It  is  said, 
that  boys  least  successful  in  school- work  are  often  to  be  found  here  in  pursuit  of  some  special  hobby. 
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pity  the  man  who  can  listen  unmoved  when 
they  stand  up  to  sing  "  Forty  Years  On." 

Forty  years  on,  when  afar  and  asunder 

Parted  are  those  who  are  siDging  to-day, 
When  you  look  back,  and  forgetfully  wonder 

What  you  were  like  in  your  work  and  your  play, 
Then,  it  may  be,  there  will  ofteu  come  o'er  you, 

Glimpses  of  notes  like  the  catch  of  a  song — 
Visions  of  boyhood  shall  float  them  before  you, 

Echoes  of  dreamland  shall  bear  them  along. 


enjoys  himself  none  the  less  because,  finding 
the  work  easier,  he  gets  fewer  lines. 

Next  term,  the  summer  half,  he  finds  that 
he  has  been  given  his  remove,  his  "  budge  " 
he  calls  it,  and  his  "  governor  "  tips  him  an 
extra  sovereign.  He  leaves  home  afire  with 
good  resolutions. 

It  is  humiliating  to  record  that  these  good 
resolutions  go  to  the 
macadamising  of  the 
lower  regions.  The 
summer  sun  is 
shining ;  Robinson 
minimus  has  a  pal 
who  vo t e s  wo r k 
"  rot "  ,  Ducker,  the 
School  bathi  ng-place, 
is  open;  cricket  exacts 
sustained  energies. 
Our  hero  lies  awake 
at  night,  cutting  for 
four  the  balls  which 
he  missed,  holding 
tight  the  ones  lie 
dropped  upon  the 
floor,  but  the  skewed 
cons  worry  him  but 


And 
then  the 
glori  ous 
chorus : 
"  Follow 
up  ! " 

Our 
hero's 
second 
term  is 
pleasant  er 
than  the 
first.  He 
plays  as  a 
Torpid  for 
his  house, 
and    kicks 


THE   SCHOOL   ARMOURY. 

Here,  under  the  Old  School,  are  kept  the  rifles  of  the  Volunteer  Corps. 


a 


in 


forgettable 


the  first  house-match — an  un- 
experience.  Only  boys  of  under 
two  years'  standing  are  eligible  as  Torpids  ; 
but  the  matches  are  watched  by  the  seniors 
with  keen  interest  and  attention,  because  a 
distinguished  Torpid  player  will  surely  prove 
a  Triton  hereafter,  although  only  a  minnow 
to-day.  During  this  term,  Robinson  minimus 
wins  a  house   handicap,   the  half-mile,  and 


little.  He  runs  swiftly  down  the  hill  to  the 
playing-fields,  but  he  crawls  up  it  somewhat 
reluctantly. 

Upon  Speech  Day  his  people  arrive  by  an 
early  train.  His  father,  himself  an  Old 
Harrovian,  is  a  K.C.  in  large  practice,  one 
of  the  busiest  of  men.  He  is  cheered  by  the 
School  as  he  walks  out  of  the  Speech  Room 
and  down  the  steps.     It  is  a  great  moment 


"BILL." 

The  calling  over  the  names  of  the  boys,  to  secure  their  presence  on  half-holidays,  takes   place  in  the  old  schoolyard. 

The  whole  school  defile  one  by  one  before  the  mister  calling  the  nimes.     For  those  who    miss  their  turn  two  courses 

are  open,  either  to  accept  the  situation  and  the  inevitable  "pun.,"  or  to    "cut  in"— i.e.  ,  make  a  sly  dash  for  their 

right  place  and  risk  the  double  punishment  if  detected. 


"BILL"— THE    FINISH. 

It  has  been  suggested  that   the  word   " Bill'   is  a  corruption  of  "Bell,"  the  school  bell  being  rung  to  call  the  boys 

together,  but  probably  "  BUI "  is  the  truer  word,  and  is  used  in  the  older  English  sense  of     list. 
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for  Robinson  minimus.  But,  later,  the 
K.C.,  a  humorist,  as  the  Bar  knows,  speaks  a 
word  which  sticks  confoundedly  in  his  son's 
mind. 


buttoned  boots,  which  slightly  pinch  his  feet. 
Tips  are  plentiful.    He  goes  to  the  play.    He 


swaggers  slightly  when 
pretty  sister  down  the 


CRICKET   IN   THE    NICHOLSON    FIELD. 


"  You're  not  looking  very  fit,  pater,"  says 
Robinson  minimus, 

"  I  have  been  working  rather  hard," 
replies  the  sire.  "  You  see,  Jimmy,  I  am 
confronted  with  the 
unpleasant  possi- 
bility that — unless 
you  mend  your 
ways — I  may  have 
to  support  you  in 
idleness  as  long  as 
I  live." 

"  Eh  ?"  exclaims 
the  astonished 
Jimmy. 

"  I  sent  you  here 
to  develop  mind 
and  muscle,  but 
you're  giving  un- 
divided attention 
t  o  .—  muscle  ! 
That's  all." 

After  this,  the 
memory  of  the 
famous  pleader's 
worn  face  con- 
strains Jimmy  to 
give  up  "  cribs," 
despite  some  un- 
pleasant chaff. 

The  Eton  and 
Harrow  match   at 

Lords  follows,  and  Robinson  minimus  goes 
home  on  his  exeat.  The  match  ends  in  a 
draw,  but  Robinson  minimus  enjoys  himself 
hugely.  He  wears  for  the  first  time  a 
lavender-coloured  waistcoat  and  patent  leather 


he  walks  beside  his 
Ladies'  Mile  at  the 
Church  Parade  on 
Sunday,  and  cocks 
a  somewhat  scorn- 
ful eye  at  a  seedy, 
elderly  gentleman 
who  stops  to  greet 
the  K.C. 

"Who  is  that 
doddering  old 
duffer  ?  "  he  asks 
Fanny. 

Fanny  replies, 
with  a  d  e  m  u  r  e 
smile  :  "  That, 
Jimmy,  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  and 
most  important 
men  in  England, 
although  his  trousers  are  abominably  baggy 
at  the  knees." 

Jimmy    feels   rather    small  and    modifies 
some  opinions. 


The  game  played  is  the 


FIVES. 

Eton  game,  with  the  step  and  "pepper-box." 

Our  hero's  second  year  glides  by.  At  the 
end  of  it  he  finds  himself  in  the  Fifth,  in 
tails  (the  swallow-tail  coat  peculiar  to 
Harrow),  and  with  certain  privileges. 
Perhaps,  at  this  crisis,  he  takes  himself  too 


LIFE  AT  A    GREAT  SCHOOL. 


seriously  and  runs 
the  risk  of  becom- 
ing a  bib  of  a  prig. 
Fortunately  he  has 
a  pal  with  a  sense 
of  humour,  who 
comes  gallantly  to 
the  rescue  and  strips 
off  the  motley.  To 
Jimmy's  credit  be 
it  recorded  that  he 
profits  by  his 
friend's  candour. 

From  now  on  the 
terms  flit  by  with 
amazing  rapidity, 
and  each,  perhaps, 
is  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  than  the 
one  which  preceded 
it.  Robinson,  as 
"blood,"  and 
monitor,  a  member 

of  the  Eleven,  and  of  the  Philathletic  Club, 
passes  his  last  year  on  the  Hill,  the  year 
which  he  may  regard  hereafter  as  the 
happiest  of  his  life.      Never  again  will  he 


FOOTHALL  IN  THE  OLD  SCHOOLYARD. 


be  so  great  a  man  either  in  his  own  estima- 
tion or  in  those  of  his  fellows  ;  never  again 
will  he  exercise  so  potent  an  influence  over 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  others.     During 


THE    GYMNASIUM. 
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this  last  year  he  has  been  honoured  by  the 
unfailing  friendship  of  the  Head-master, 
and  has  been  sensible  that  the  autocrat 
regards  him  as  a  colleague  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  aught  that  concerns  Harrow 
has  become  dear.  Finally  we  come  to  the 
closing  scene — the  break-up  supper  at  the  old 
house,  the  last  speech,  the  cheers,  the  parting 
words  to  his  friends,  the  poignant  thrill 
wherewith  the  man  looks  back  upon  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  his  youth. 

At  such  a  moment  the  past  illuminates  not 
only  the  present,  but  the  future.  Our  hero 
knows  now  how  close  to  failure  lies  success. 
Better  fellows  than  he  have  made  the  running 
for  him.  Stout  friends  have  held  out  helping 
hands  when  his  feet  where  slipping. 

Perhaps  he  asks  himself  what  saved  him. 
A  difficult  question,  this,  to  answer.  Kobinson, 
a  young  man  of  action  rather  than  thought, 
certainly  not  given  to  introspection,  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  reply.  In  his  particular  case 
we  can  answer  for  him.     He  began  his  public 


school  life  as  the  son  of  an  Old  Harrovian,  to 
whom  the  traditions  of  the  Hill  were  dear  ; 
his  father  was  a  worker,  not  a  drone,  in  the 
huge  hive  not  ten  miles  distant,  whose  buzz- 
ing may  always  be  heard  ;  his  mother  was  the 
tenderest  and  wisest  of  gentlewomen,  practis- 
ing always,  seldom  preaching,  the  Golden 
Rule.  Doubly  fortunate  son  of  these  !  Add 
a  sound  body  and  a  mind  of  average  texture, 
neither  too  fine  nor  too  coarse  for  work-a-day 
use.  What  remains  ?  That  subtle,  intangible 
essence  greater  than  heredity  or  environ- 
ment—the soul  of  a  great  public  school 
which  again  and  again  has  transmuted  base 
metal  into  gold,  the  voice  which  whispers 
to  the  fag  in  the  Chapel  and  Yaughan 
Library  and  roars  a  clarion  call  to  the  monitor, 
the  voice  which  the  wilfully  deaf  alone  refuse 
to  hear,  the  voice — or,  rather,  the  voices — of 
the  innumerable  dead  and  living  who  have 
fought  against  the  same  temptations  which 
assail,  in  degree,  all  boys  who  have  fought 
valian  tly  and  —  pre  vai  led . 


THE    FOG    FOLK. 


(See  opposite  page.) 


HpHE  Fog  Folk  steal  from  out  the  woods, 
Embossed  with  silver   threads   their 
snoods, 
And  cobweb=fine  their  sleeves  and  hoods, 

Their  garments  long  and  trailing. 
They  wind  their  scarf  among  the  trees, 
And  move  with  stateliness  and  ease— 
These  Maidens  of  the  Mist  one  sees 
Across  the  orchard  railing. 


I  like  to  watch  these  folks  that  stare, 
And  through  the  pasture  land  must 

fare, 
Now  stooping  here,  now  rising  there, 

With  dim  and  chill  caresses. 
Diaphanous  these  creatures,  I 
Must  pause  to  note  in  passing  by  ; 
Like  luminous,  white  shadows,  lie 

The  soft  films  of  their  dresses. 


Such  friendly  sprites  I  do  not  fear, 
I  love  to  see  them  hover  near, 
And  when  they  quickly  disappear, 

1  love  to  follow  after 
With  bending  head  and  listening  ear, 
Their  converse  low  to  overhear- 
But  oh  !   I  never  heard  such  queer, 

Such  mocking,  silent  laughter. 


EUGENIA    O.    EMERSON. 
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By     KATHARINE     CECIL     THURSTON 

Author  of  "John  Chilcote,  M.P.;'  "The  Gambler;'  etc. 


OME  men  go  through 
life  unclassified  ; 
others,  through  a  dis- 
pensation of  Destiny, 
are  appraised  by  their 
fellows  at  a  certain 
valuation  from  the 
starting  of  their 
careers — a  valuation 
that  neither  time, 
separation,  nor  circumstance  serves  to  alter. 

In  no  phase  of  his  existence  had  Lawrence 
Westall  excited  enthusiasm,  but  in  each  he 
had  unconsciously  and  without  effort  aroused 
in  others  a  sense  of  confidence.  From  the 
days  of  his  motherless  childhood,  when  his 
father,  absorbed  in  business  concerns,  would 
spare  an  occasional  minute  to  pat  the  soft, 
brown  head  with  a  nod  of  confident  satis- 
faction, to  the  later  days  when  as  a  public 
schoolboy  he  had  won  his  place  in  the  cricket 
and  football  teams,  cause  and  effect  had  been 
the  same.  He  made  no  brilliant  call  on  the 
admiration  of  his  little  world  ;  but  he  in- 
spired the  instinctive  belief  that  he  was  to 
be  relied  on. 

In  that  lay  the  secret  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  was  reliable  !  This  had  been 
forcibly  expressed  in  his  father's  silent  criti- 
cism ;  and  it  had  found  audible  endorsement 
in  the  slangy  verdict  of  his  schoolfellows — 
those  most  arbitrary,  most  merciless,  fre- 
quently most  shrewd  of  judges. 

So  it  was  with  his  childhood  and  boyhood, 
and  so  it  was  destined  to  be  with  the  life 
that  followed.  At  college  he  made  few 
friends,  but  he  was  the  confidant  of  secrets 
that  men  withheld  from  their  intimates. 
There  was  something  in  his  quiet  manner 
and  attentive  eyes  that  inspired  belief.  What 
the  nature  of  the  power  was,  no  one  knew  or 
cared  to  know — Lawrence  himself  least  of 
all ;  but  that  the  power  existed  was  an  ac- 
cepted fact. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  that,  on 
his  father's  death,  he  slipped  into  possession 
of  the  gloomy  offices  in  Goldsmith  Buildings, 
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and  the  solicitor's  practice  to  which  they 
formed  the  background.  He  took  his  en- 
larged responsibilities  quietly,  as  he  had 
taken  everything  else  in  life  ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  now  first,  where  before  he  had 
been  second,  made  but  slight  difference  in 
his  point  of  view. 

At  the  outset  of  the  new  regime,  things  had 
promised  well.  His  old  capacity  had  made 
itself  felt ;  clients  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  him  had  been  favourably  im- 
pressed. But  the  qualifications  of  a  solicitor 
do  not  end  with  the  inspiring  of  confidence  ; 
he  must  fundamentally  be  a  business  man — 
and  something  of  the  business  instinct  was 
lacking  in  Westall.  He  was  steady,  reliable, 
even  at  times  shrewd,  but  he  lacked  the 
capacity  that  applies  these  qualities  to  per- 
sonal advancement.  At  the  conclusion  of 
three  years  the  practice  that  under  his 
father's  auspices  had  risen  from  practical 
obscurity  to  a  position  of  tolerable  considera- 
tion, stood  precisely  where  it  had  bee'i  on 
his  father's  death.  Lawrence  had  not  lost 
ground,  but  neither  had  he  gained  it. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  life  and  career 
that,  on  a  certain  morning  in  early  March,  a 
visitor  was  shown  into  his  private  office. 

At  the  moment  that  the  door  opened  he 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  but  at  sound  of  the 
caller's  name  he  paused  in  the  task  he  was 
pursuing  and  turned  round. 

"  Calvert ! "  he  exclaimed  in  surprise. 
"  Why,  I  thought  the  East  had  absorbed  you 
a  week  ago." 

For  answer  his  visitor  walked  confidently 
across  the  office  and  held  out  his  hand.  He 
was  young  and  well-made,  with  a  soldierly 
bearing,  a  healthy,  sunburnt  skin,  and  remark- 
ably blue  eyes. 

"  Wrong  !  "  he  said.  "  We  embark  on 
Thursday.  Forty -eight  hours  still  to  go. 
But  I  didn't  come  to  say  a  second  '  Good-bye, ' 
Westall." 

Without  invitation  he  drew  a  chair  to 
Westall's  desk,  and,  sitting  astride  it,  leant 
his  arms  over  the  back. 

Westall,  with  the  end  of  his  pen  between 
his  lips,  surveyed  him  thoughtfully.  In 
Calvert's  presence  his  youth  always  returned 
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to  him  with  amazing  distinctness.  As  he 
watched  him  now.  the  days  when  a  boy, 
ludicrously  the  same  in  features  and  ex- 
pression, had  appealed  to  his  more  advanced 
judgment  upon  matters  of  algebra  and  Euclid, 
rose  instantly  to  his  mind.  There  was 
something  in  the  blue  eyes  and  unnatural 
seriousness  of  Calvert's  look  that  seemed  a 
repetition  of  this  youthful  history. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Henry  ?  "  he 
said  involuntarily. 

Calvert  had  drawn  his  cigar-case  from  his 
pocket ;  at  the  other's  words  he  held  it  out, 
and  when  a  silent  refusal  met  his  offer,  he 
selected  and  lighted  a  cigar  for  himself. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Westell,"  he  began 
slowly,  "  it  all  comes  of  this  China  business. 
In  the  first  flush  of  the  thing,  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  our  luck  in  getting  ordered  out 
— the  chance  of  a  row,  and  all  the  rest ;  but 
in  the  last  day  or  two  I've  begun  to— well, 
I've  begun  to  look  at  the  business  side  of  the 
affair."     He  pulled  slowly  at  his  cigar. 

Westell  hid  a  smile.  He  had  seen  but 
little  of  Calvert  in  the  years  subsequent  to 
their  schooldays.  The  college  career  of  the 
one  and  the  military  training  of  the  other 
had  meant  a  parting  of  their  ways ;  but  in  the 
rekindling  of  their  friendship  which  the  last 
six  months  had  brought  about,  he  had  seen 
enough  to  convince  him  that  the  Calvert  of 
early  days  lay  perceptibly  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  young  soldier.  With  a  kindly  sense 
of  recollection  he  turned  again  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Legal  advice  ?  "  he  said  amusedly. 

Calvert  glanced  up.  "  Lord,  no  !  I've 
managed  to  steer  clear  of  that.  It's  a  matter 
of  money.  It's  that  ten  thousand  the  pater 
left  me.     I've  mentioned  it  to  you  before." 

Westell  nodded.  "  The  ten  thousand  still 
standing  to  your  credit  somewhere  or  other  ? 
I  remember.  The  same  that  you  wanted  to 
spill  into  Morse's  Sponge  Syndicate  a  month 
ago,  only  I  warned  you  off.  Yes,  I  remember." 

Calvert  smiled  appreciatively. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  And  how  mad  old 
Morse  was  !  I  believe  he  scented  your  hand 
in  the  affair.  But  about  the  money.  You 
see,  nobody  can  gauge  this  China  business  ; 
it  may  be  the  flare-up  of  a  week,  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  six  months— of  twelve.  In  the 
meantime,  ten  thousand  pounds  oughtn't  to 
lie  idle.  I'm  not  considering  Samoan 
sponges,  I'm  talking  of  certainties  this  time." 
He  laughed.  "  I  want  the  money  invested 
in  something  sure,  Westell  —  and  then 
watched.  I  want  the  sum  safeguarded  for 
me  by  someone  who  understands  these  things 


and  who  is — well,  reliable."     He  paused  and 
looked  confidently  at  his  friend. 

Westell  returned  the  glance. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  that 
you  mean  me." 

Calvert  smiled  pleasantly.  "  Of  course," 
he  said,  "  I  mean  you." 

There  was  a  slight  wait  while  Westell 
meditatively  twisted  the  pen-handle  between 
his  lips,  then  he  laid  it  down. 

"It's  a  responsibility,"  he  said  thought- 
fully, "  but  I  see  your  position,  and  I — yes, 
I'll  do  what  you  want." 

At  his  words  Calvert  rose,  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction crossing  his  face. 

"  You  will  ?  "  he  said  quickly.  "  That's 
awfully  decent  of  you,  Westell— awfully  good 
of  you  !  Such  a  confounded  nuisance  being 
bothered  with  business  when  a  man's  mind  is 
on  other  things !  I'm  tremendously  indebted 
to  you  !  " 

Westell  smiled  again. 

"  I'll  take  the  responsibility,"  he  said ; 
"  but  how  am  I  to  keep  in  touch  with  you — ■ 
who  never  write  letters'?  The  Far  East  is  a 
large  address." 

For  a  moment  Calvert's  face  looked 
puzzled  ;  then  it  cleared  again. 

"I  know  !"  he  said.  "I  have  it!  My 
aunt  will  give  you  news  of  me  at  any  time. 
My  aunt  from  Somerset — Lady  Ord.  I've 
mentioned  her  before.  She's  taken  a  house 
in  town — in  Hans  Crescent.  She  and  my 
cousin  Phyllis  are  quite  alone,  and  would  be 
delighted— genuinely  delighted— to  know 
you.  I'll  tell  them  to  expect  you.  Let  me 
give  you  the  address."  Without  waiting  for 
Westell's  permission,  he  picked  up  a  pencil 
and  an  envelope  and  wrote  upon  it  hurriedly. 

"  Here  it  is  !  "  he  said.  "  And  when  you 
write,  old  chap,  just — just  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Phyllis."  His  tone  changed  slightly. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I've  ever  said  it  to  you, 
but  my  cousin  Phyllis  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  girl  who  could — well,  who  could  turn 
any  man's  head  ;  but  then  I'm  a  cousin  and 
an  outsider,  whose  scalp  doesn't  count !  "  He 
laughed  with  unusual  shortness. 

Westell  took  the  envelope  and  held  it  un- 
interestedly  between  his  fingers. 

"  I  do  remember  something  about  a  cousin 
in  Somersetshire  who  wore  pink  cotton 
frocks,"  he  said.  "  But  come  back  to  busi- 
ness. I'll  keep  the  address,  but  my  use  of 
it  will  be  strictly  businesslike.  I'm  afraid  I 
don't  suit  Society."  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  a  new  and  slightly  humorous  expres- 
sion crossed  his  face.  Laying  the  envelope 
aside,  he  glanced  back  at  his  companion. 
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"Before  we  go  into  the  transfer  of  the 
money,1'  he  said,  "it's  only  right  to  warn 
you.  If  I  were  a  dishonourable  man, 
Calvert " 

But  he  had  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence, 
for  Calvert's  quick  laugh  broke  in  upon  it. 

"  If  you  were — dishonourable  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed     "  What  an  excellent  joke  !  " 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  March  that  Henry 
Calvert  embarked  for  China,  and  it  was 
exactly  four  weeks  later  that  the  Asp-Shelton 
copper  -  mines  were  first  mentioned  in 
Westail's  hearing. 

So  far,  Calvert's  ten  thousand  pounds  lay 
lodged  to  Lawrence's  credit,  the  final  decision 
as  to  its  investment  not  having  yet  been 
satisfactorily  arrived  at.  But  on  this  third 
day  of  April,  as  he  wralked  from  his  office  to 
the  crowded  restaurant  which  he  frequented 
for  lunch,  the  subject  rose  to  his  mind  more 
pressingly  than  it  had  done  before  ;  and 
later,  as  he  slipped  into  one  of  the  few 
vacant  seats  at  the  marble-topped  tables, 
it  still  hovered  in  his  imagination.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  he  noticed,  as  he  dropped 
into  his  chair,  that  the  person  occupying  the 
seat  opposite  to  his  was  the  man  Morse,  whose 
name  had  cropped  up  in  his  last  interview 
with  Calvert.  He  marked  the  fact  with  a 
slight  smile  as  he  hung  his  hat  on  one  of 
the  brass  pegs  that  studded  the  wall  behind 
him. 

"  Good-day,  Morse  ! "  he  said  agreeably. 
"  Anything  on  ?  "  The  multiplicity  of 
Morse's  enthusiasms  and  enterprises  was 
a  byword  to  his  acquaintance. 

Morse  acknowledged  the  salutation  with 
a  smile,  but  went  on  eating.  In  age  he 
might  have  been  anything  from  forty  to  fifty, 
in  appearance  he  was  exceedingly  sleek  and 
prosperous.  His  position  in  the  City  was 
undefined  ;  he  had  been  company  promoter, 
speculator,  and  half-a-dozen  other  things  in 
an  equal  number  of  years.  He  had  been 
connected  with  a  few  dazzling  successes  and 
an  enormous  number  of  failures,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  alter  his  prosperity  and  assurance. 
By  repute  he  was  a  French  Jew,  but  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  statement  beyond  a 
certain  outline  of  feature  and  a  certain 
foreign  mannerism  that  distinguished  him 
from  other  men. 

Quite  five  minutes  elapsed  after  Westall 
had  spoken ;  then  at  last  the  financier 
looked  up. 

"  You  are  of  the  unbelievers,  my  friend," 
he    said,       "But    what    is    it   your  creed 


teaches  ?      With    faith,    eh ?  "       He 

laughed  softly. 

Westall  smiled. 

"  We  are  warned  not  to  put  our  faith  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  Morse,"  he  said. 
"  Not  even  in  Samoan  sponges  !  " 

Morse  showed  no  offence  at  this  harmless 
thrust.  He  had  that  air  of  personal  com- 
placency that  rises  above  failure  and  ridicule. 

"  Ah,  those  sponges  !  "  he  said  placidly. 
"  They  did  not  expand  as  we  expected.  But 
the  philosopher  picks  up  many  pebbles  before 
he  finds  his  stone,  eh  ?  "     He  smiled  again. 

"  Yes.  Patience  is  required — also  capital." 
Westall  drew  his  soup-plate  nearer  and  began 
to  break  his  bread. 

Morse  shot  a  quick  glance  at  him,  then 
looked  down  at  the  marble  table. 

"If  you  were  a  speculator,  Westall,"  he 
said,  "  you  would  not  talk  like  this.  You 
would  understand  the  glow,  the  enthusiasm 
I  feel  to-day.     To  share  a  secret  with  you, 

I  am  no  longer  seeking "    He  lowered 

his  voice — •"  I  have  found  it  at  last,  your 
goose  with  the  golden  eggs  !  " 

Westall  went  on  with  his  lunch. 

"  Indeed ! "  he  said  without  interest. 
"  You  have  my  congratulations  !  " 

Morse  smiled. 

"  Unbeliever ! "  he  said  again  suavely. 
"  But  I  shall  be  justified.  You  will  hear  of 
this  goose  before  many  days.  And  that  you 
may  recognise    it,    I   will   whisper  you   its 

name "  he  paused  expectantly,  but  still 

Westall  showed  no  curiosity. 

Morse  waited  for  a  moment  longer,  then, 
having  finished  his  meal,  he  rose  and  leant 
forward  for  his  hat.  As  he  lifted  it  from 
its  peg  he  smiled  down  at  his  companion. 

"  It  is  called  the  Asp-Shelton  copper- 
mines,"  he  said  in  a  carefully  lowered  voice. 
"  The  mines  are  in  Northern  Canada,  and  of 
quite  extraordinary  richness.  At  present  the 
shares  stand  at  three." 

Westall  looked  up  and  nodded. 

"  Thank  you,  Morse,"  he  said.  "  Your 
confidence  is  safe  with  me." 

The  next  day,  Lawrence  invested  Calvert's 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  South  American 
Railway  Stock,  and  the  same  afternoon  saw 
him  wending  his  way  towards  Hans  Crescent, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  Calvert's  address 
and  informing  him  of  what  he  had  done. 


To  every  human  being  there  must  of 
necessity  come  a  turning-point  in  his  career 
— a  moment  when,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, he   shuffles   the  cards   of   life  and 
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'  Congratulate  me,  my  iriend  !  '  he  said  softly.     '  The  goose  has  begun  to  lay.' " 
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deals  out  a  new  hand.  Such  a  moment 
came  to  Westall  on  the  day  that  he  first 
entered  Lady  Ord's  drawing-room. 

By  nature  he  was  a  shy  man,  and  shrank 
from,  rather  than  cultivated  society.  A 
thrill  of  something  closely  bordering  upon 
apprehension  touched  him  as,  standing  for 
a  moment  outside  the  drawing-room  door, 
he  heard  his  name  clearly  announced,  and 
caught  the  murmur  of  laughter  and  talk, 
and  the  tinkle  of  tea-cups  from  the  circle 
of  callers  grouped  about  the  fire.  Then 
suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  his  diffidence  was 
changed  to  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  relief. 
He  had  scarcely  moved  into  the  room  when 
a  young  girl,  disengaging  herself  from  a 
group  of  guests,  came  forward  to  meet  him 
with  a  pretty  air  of  graciousness. 

"  Mr.  Westall !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  with 
a  self-possession  that  was  very  attractive  in 
one  so  young,  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Mamma,"  she  added,  turning  for  a 
moment  to  the  fire,  "  this  is  Henry's  Mr. 
Westall — the  Mr.  Westall  we've  been  so 
curious  to  see  !  "  She  laughed,  glancing 
brightly  back  to  Lawrence. 

Westall  returned  her  glance  in  silence  ; 
then  he  turned  and  met  the  gracious  smile 
and  cold  eyes  of  a  very  stately  lady,  who  was 
surveying  him  through  long-handled  glasses. 

"  We  are  always  charmed,  Mr.  Westall,  to 
meet  any  friends  of  dear  Henry's,"  she  mur- 
mured as  he  came  forward.  "  You  and  he 
were  schoolfellows,  I  believe  ? "  Her  voice 
was  quite  as  soft  and  pleasant  as  her  daughter's, 
but  the  youthful  spontaneity  was  lacking. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  Lady  Ord's 
greeting,  Westall  stayed  by  her  side,  chatting 
of  Calvert,  of  Somersetshire,  of  the  sudden 
and  serious  development  of  the  trouble  in 
the  Far  Bast. 

But  while  he  talked,  his  eyes  again  and 
again  strayed  in  the  direction  of  the  girl 
wdio  had  first  so  charmingly  put  him  at  his 
ease.  With  a  curious  new  pleasure  he  found 
himself  studying  the  slim,  youthful  form, 
the  large,  clear  eyes,  the  small  hands  that 
moved  so  deftly  among  the  silver  and  china 
of  the  tea-table. 

Unconsciously  he  lingered  on,  while,  one 
after  another,  the  guests  departed.  Then, 
when  the  April  dusk  had  fallen,  the  pink- 
shaded  lamps  had  been  lighted,  and  the  last 
visitor  had  taken  leave,  Phyllis  moved  back 
towards  the  fireplace  and  sank  into  a  deep 
armchair  with  a  pretty  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Aren't  you  glad  you're  not  a  woman, 
Mr.  Westall  ?  "  she  said.  "  Fancy  being  '  at 
home '  once  in  every  week  to  a  lot  of  people 


who  bore  one,  instead  of  working  towards  a 
career  and  a  fortune  every  day  of  the  year. 
You  men  are  greatly  to  be  envied." 

She  looked  up  with  a  subtle  suggestion  of 
flattery. 

Westall  coloured  slightly  as  he  thought  of 
the  gloomy  offices  and  the  circle  of  clients 
that  did  not  increase. 

"We  don't  all  attain  the  fortune,  Miss 
Ord." 

Phyllis  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a  charm- 
ing expression  of  incredulity,  and  Lady  Ord 
laughed. 

"The  girls  of  to-day  are  shamelessly 
worldly,  Mr.  Westall,"  she  said.  "  When  I 
was  young,  we  were  sentimentalists." 

Westall  turned,  and  even  across  his  un- 
sophisticated mind  passed  a  shadow  of  scep- 
ticism as  to  his  hostess's  sentimentality, 
youthful  or  mature.  With  an  unpleasant 
sense  of  artificiality  he  looked  back  to  where 
Phyllis  sat  in  lazy  comfort,  her  hands  clasped 
behind  her  head.  The  glance  was  involun- 
tary, and  for  a  second  the  intangible  likeness 
between  mother  and  daughter  touched  him 
disagreeably — a  similarity  of  expression  rather 
than  of  feature  or  colouring.  For  one  moment 
it  chilled  him,  but  the  next  the  suggestion 
was  dispelled,  as  Phyllis  raised  her  eyes  and 
smiled  at  him. 

"  Mamma  is  prejudiced,"  she  said.  "  But 
you  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Westall ;  you're  bound 
to  believe  me  innocent  till  my  guilt  is 
proved." 

She  laughed — the  lightest  and  prettiest 
laugh  Westall  had  ever  heard. 

III. 

Westall  walked  back  that  afternoon  from 
Hans  Crescent  to  his  rooms  in  Gray's  Inn. 
Evening  was  falling  as  he  traversed  the  streets, 
but  the  fact  unconsciously  soothed  him. 

Without  realising  it,  he  had  obtained  a 
new  standpoint  in  the  hour  spent  with 
Calvert's  people,  and  already  he  had  begun 
to  observe  life  differently.  As  he  passed 
the  lighted  windows  of  the  shops — splendid 
in  the  new  season's  silks  and  laces— an 
unaccustomed  sympathy  with  the  feminine 
world  touched  his  mind,  causing  him  to 
glance  with  a  new  curiosity  at  the  well- 
dressed  women  moving  in  a  continuous 
stream  between  the  waiting  carriages  and 
the  shops. 

Some  stirring  of  this  same  new  interest 
was  still  with  him  as  he  entered  his  own 
rooms,  so  obviously  suggestive  of  bachelor- 
hood. There  was  ah  unaccustomed  criticism 
in  his  glance  as  it  turned  from  the  unshaded 
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lights  to  the  heavy,  serviceable  furniture. 
Pausing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  drew 
out  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  on  which  Calvert's 
address  was  written  in  Phyllis's  round, 
childish  hand ;  and,  as  he  studied  it,  a 
warm  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  friend 
crossed  his  thoughts.  What  was  it  he  had 
said  ?  "lama  cousin — and  an  outsider  !  " 
Poor  old  Calvert !  It  was  unprofitable 
work,  shedding  one's  blood  for  one's  country, 
if  there  were  no  pretty  fingers  to  bind  up 
the  wounds !  He  stood  for  some  time 
longer,  holding  the  piece  of  paper,  and 
sensible  of  a  pleasant  sensation  in  the 
contact ;  then  he  folded  it  carefully  and, 
crossing  the  room,  rang  for  his  unfashion- 
able six  o'clock  dinner. 

A  fortnight  later  he  called  again  at  Lady 
Ord's  ;  and  from  that  day  onwTard  his 
surrender  became  a  mere  matter  of  time. 
For  a  while  he  temporised  with  himself, 
assiduously  seeking  excuses  in  the  discussion 
of  Calvert's  future  or  Calvert's  heroism, 
accounts  of  which  came  more  and  more 
frequently  in  the  despatches  from  China; 
then  at  last  the  day  arrived  on  which  he 
burned  his  boats  and  acknowledged  to  hrm- 
self  that  his  visits  to  Hans  Crescent  were 
purely  personal— that  he  went  because  he 
could  not  stay  away. 

So  far  the  affair  was  not  hurtful ;  but  its 
harmlessness  could  not  be  reckoned  upon  as 
temporary,  for  'the  canker  of  civilisation  was 
at  the  core  of  the  business  from  the  very 
first.  The  Ords  were  not  rich,  but  they 
lived  extravagantly ;  Phyllis,  without  the 
prospects  of  an  heiress,  had  all  the  tastes  of 
one  ;  and  Westall,  at  best,  could  barely  be 
termed  well-to-do. 

It  takes  a  man  of  Lawrence  Westell's  type 
a  considerable  time  to  arrive  at  such  deduc- 
tions as  these.  Four  weeks  went  by — five — 
six  weeks,  and  he  still  remained  in  that 
rudimentary  state  when  the  lover  is  content 
with  the  merely  present  pleasure  of  com- 
panionship, and  has  not  as  yet,  even  to  him- 
self, faced  the  inevitable  question  of  the  future. 
In  this  insecure  and  yet  agreeable  frame 
of  mind  he  arrived  one  afternoon  at  the 
familiar  door. 

"  Lady  Ord  is  out,"  the  servant  told  him, 
"  but  Miss  Ord  is  at  home." 

With  a  heightened  colour  and  an  un- 
accustomed sense  of  opportunity,  he  followed 
the  man  up  the  shallow  stairs  and  walked 
forward  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  the  room  of  his  first  visit ;  but 
now,  with  the  advancing  season,  evidences 
of   early   summer   were  everywhere  visible. 


The  fire  that  had  burned  cheerily  on  the 
chilly  April  afternoon  was  replaced  by  a 
bank  of  hydrangeas  in  full  flower,  the 
long  windows  all  stood  open,  and  the  air 
and  sunlight  came  softly  through  the  striped 
sunblinds.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  green 
and  cool. 

Scarcely  had  Westall  realised  these  things 
when  he  heard  the  door  open,  and,  turning 
quickly,  he  saw  Phyllis  smiling  at  him  from 
the  threshold.  She  was  wearing  a  muslin 
gown  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  beneath  which 
her  eyes  looked  astonishingly  clear. 

As  he  turned,  she  came  forward  quickly 
with  the  graceful  movement  peculiar  to  her. 
"  I'm  so  glad  ! "  she  said  softly.  "  I 
thought  I  was  to  have  tea  all  by  myself. 
Mamma  is  out,"  she  went  on,  when  they 
had  greeted  each  other.  "Uncle  Gregory 
sent  for  her  to  come  and  talk  over  Henry. 
Uncle  Gregory  is  our  rich  relation,  you 
know,  and  quite  an  eccentric  person.  He 
is  always  railing  against  the  useless  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  nobody  ever 
believed  that  Henry  would  squeeze  into  his 
will.  But  this  China  affair  seems  to  have 
changed  everything.  Mamma  thinks  that  if 
Henry  really  does  get  his  Y.C.,  he  will  be 
Uncle  Gregory's  heir.  Isn't  it  hard  on  us — 
on  mamma  and  me  ? "  She  smiled  up  at 
him  with  a  delightful  air  of  distress. 

Again  he  felt  his  heart  beat  quicker.  The 
commonplace,  prosaic  world  of  two  months 
ago  seemed  very  distant,  very  impersonal ; 
its  dull  duties,  its  petty  ambitions  had  fallen 
into  shadow  before  the  radiance  of  one  girlish 
figure,  one  pair  of  bright,  youthful  eyes.  A 
rush  of  warm,  protective  feeling  passed  sud- 
denly through  his  being. 

"Hard  on  you?"  he  repeated  gently. 
"  Why  hard  on  you  ?  "  He  was  aware  that, 
without  intention,  his  tone  had  changed. 

Again  Phyllis  smiled,  and  the  pretty, 
delicate  colour  wavered  across  her  face. 

"  Because,  if  Henry  gets  Uncle  Gregory's 
money,  mamma  and  I  won't.     And  without 
money  one  can't  live— at  least,  not  properly." 
Westall  drew  back  with  a  sudden  sinking 
at  the  heart.     "  Don't  say  that !  "   he  ex- 
claimed.    "  You  mustn't  say  that  !  " 
"  Why  ?  "     Her  eyes  widened. 
"  Because — oh,  because  you  are  too-— too 
sweet  to  have  to  consider  such  things."     He 
spoke  impulsively,  with  a  recklessness  hitherto 
unknown.     For   the   first  time  the  adviser 
upon   impersonal  subjects  was    acting    for 
himself.     There  was  an  altogether  new  and 
unexpected  joy  in  the  testing  his  powers. 
"  Phyllis  !  "      He   moved  forward   again 
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and  caught  her  fingers  ;  but,  almost  at  the 
instant  that  their  hands  touched,  a  stately 
rustling  of  skirts  reached  them  from  the 
corridor,  and  a  moment  later  Lady  Ord 
moved  into  the  room. 

At  the  sound  of  her  approach,  Phyllis  had 
smilingly  freed  her  hand,  and  now  she  turned 
to  greet  her  mother  with  perfect  composure ; 
Westall,  on  the  contrary,  was  conscious  of  a 
hot  sense  of  confusion  and  embarrassment. 

Lady  Ord's  cold,  clear  eyes  turned  from 
one  face  to  the  other,  but  her  manner  be- 
trayed nothing  as  she  came  slowly  forward. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Westall  ! "  she  said  softly. 
"  Come  to  talk  over  Henry,  of  course.  How 
splendidly  the  dear  boy  has  behaved  !  But 
he  was  always  my  favourite  nephew."  She 
smiled  as  she  took  Lawrence's  hand. 

Westall  rallied  his  composure. 

"  Indeed,  yes  !  "  he  said.  "  We  are  all 
very  proud  of  Henry." 

But  here  Phyllis's  voice  broke  in. 

"  Please  don't,  mamma  !  "  she  said  plain- 
tively. "  I'm  so  tired  of  Henry's  wronderful 
deeds.  Mr.  Westall,  will  you  be  nice  enough 
to  ring  for  tea  ?  " 

Immediately  tea  was  over,  Westall  left. 
A  strange  feeling  was  at  work  in  his  mind  ; 
and,  as  he  walked  down  Sloane  Street  and 
skirted  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park  on  his  wray 
towards  Piccadilly,  the  ideas  and  impressions 
of  the  past  six  weeks  took  definite  shape,  and 
the  form  they  assumed  wras  alarming.  It 
rose  before  him  from  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare, it  lowered  at  him  from  the  heavy, 
copper-tinted  sky,  it  found  voice  in  the  roar 
of  the  traffic.  He  was  in  love — finally, 
irrevocably  in  love  ;  and  the  attainment  of 
happiness  was  debarred  to  him  by  lack  of  the 
sordid,  necessary  goods  of  life. 

Reaching  Piccadilly,  he  did  not  turn  up- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Holborn,  but  walked 
aimlessly  forward  towards  the  Strand.  It 
was  six  o'clock,  and  the  streets  were  still 
crowded,  but  he  encountered  no  familiar  face 
in  the  throng  that  hurried  past  him.  As  he 
reached  the  Charing  Cross  Telegraph  Office, 
however,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  sleek, 
wrell-groomed  figure  of  Morse  as  it  came 
quickly  through  the  glass  doors  into  the  street. 

Absorbed  in  meditations,  he  would  have 
passed  on  with  a  curt  salutation  ;  but  Morse, 
catching  sight  of  him,  darted  across  the 
pathway  with  a  show  of  satisfaction. 

"  Ah,  Westall !  "  he  exclaimed  cordially, 
"lam  fortunate  in  finding  company.  You 
are  walking  towards  the  City,  eh  ?  " 

The  unwonted  amiability  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  Westall.     Without  any  cordiality 


he  accepted  the  offer  of  companionship,  and 
the  two  moved  forward  together. 

For  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  Morse  with 
easy  fluency  kept  the  conversation  skimming 
from  one  topic  to  another.  Then,  with  a 
quick  change  to  a  more  confidential  manner, 
he  slipped  his  hand  through  Westall's 
arm. 

"  Congratulate  me,  my  friend  !  "  he  said 
softly.     "  The  goose  has  begun  to  lay." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  ;  then 
Westall,  stirred  by  the  peculiar  impressive- 
ness  of  his  tone,  turned  and  glanced  at  him. 

"  The  Asp-Shelton  mines  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  Asp-Shelton  mines  !  "  Morse  gave 
each  word  its  full  weight. 

For  a  further  moment  neither  spoke  ;  then 
at  last  Morse  freed  his  hand  and  drew  a 
letter-case  from  his  pocket,  opening  it  with 
great  ceremony. 

"  It  will  be  the  boom  of  the  decade, 
Westall !  "  he  said  slowiy.  "  So  far,  we  have 
kept  it  as  dark  as  night ;  but  the  light  must 
leak  in,  soon  or  late.  Look  here  !  Look 
at  this  !  It  is  private  information."  He 
opened  the  letter  -  case  and  drew  out  a 
telegram  which  fluttered  pink  in  the  evening 
light.  "  The  Marquis  of  Earne,"  he  said, 
"  the  richest  peer  and  one  of  the  shrewdest 
business  men  in  England,  has  instructed  his 
broker  to  apply  for  ten  thousand  Asp- 
Shelton  shares  !  This  is  in  strict  confidence, 
Westall.  But  you  are  not  a  speculator — and 
yon  disbelieve  in  me."  He  laughed.  "  I 
tell  it  as  a  matter  of  pride."  He  returned 
the  telegram  to  his  pocket. 

After  Morse's  action  there  was  no  word 
spoken.  As  they  walked  along,  the  financier, 
filled  with  the  confidence  of  success,  hummed 
a  tune  below  his  breath  ;  Westall  walked 
beside  him  with  bent  head.  At  last  he 
looked  slowly  up. 

"  Morse,"  he  said  in  a  dry  voice,  "  what 
figure  do  you  expect  these  shares  to  touch  ? " 

Morse  finished  the  bar  he  was  humming  ; 
then  he  replied  with  becoming  deprecation — 

"  My  dear  fellow,  one  can  never  accurately 
gauge  these  things.  But  my  private  belief 
is  that  they  will  rise  to  fifteen — perhaps  even 
to  twenty." 

A  wave  of  colour  crossed  Westall's  face, 
but  he  said  no  more.  When  they  reached 
Chancery  Lane,  he  paused. 

"  My  way  lies  up  here,"  he  said.  "  Good- 
bye !  And  thanks  for  your — society."  He 
added  the  last  word  hastily,  as  he  took  the 
other's  hand. 

Morse  smiled  afresh,  and  his  long,  thick 
fingers  tightened  over  Westall's. 
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"  With  an  overmastering  impulse  he  drew  Phyllis  towards  him  and,  folding  his  arms 
about  her,  kissed  her  unresisting  lips." 


"  Good-bye,  my  friend  !     And  next  week, 
as  I  have  said,  I  shall  be  justified." 

IV. 

All  that  evening  Westall  paced  the  floor  of 
his  rooms  in  Gray's  Inn,  one  thought  surging 
in  his  mind.  As  a  man  without  capital,  he 
could  never  seriously  approach  Phyllis  Ord  ; 
but  as  a  man  whose  good  name  and  old 
family  were  backed  by  money,  he  had  the 
chances  open  to  any  eligible  member  of  his 
sex.  In  short,  one  thing  was  wanting — the 
fortune  of  which  Phyllis  had  spoken  on  the 
day  of  his  first  call.     And  such  a  fortune 


was,  according  to  Morse,  awaiting  the  man 
with  some  thousands  to  invest. 

Hour  after  hour  his  ideas  struggled  one 
with  the  other.  Doubt  of  Morse  was  followed 
by  a  doubting  of  his  doubt.  Morse's  name 
had  been  bracketed  with  failure,  but,  on 
occasion,  it  had  been  coupled  with  success. 
After  all,  why  should  Morse  have  enlarged 
upon  his  scheme  except  as  a  matter  of  human 
but  pardonable  pride  ?  Morse  knew  him  to 
be  a  poor  man  and  no  gambler.  No  ;  if  he 
had  had  a  game  to  play,  Morse  would  un- 
doubtedly have  played  it  in  a  more  profitable 
quarter. 
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So  his  thoughts  ran,  until  one  alone  re- 
mained— an  urgent,  overmastering  thought 
that  rose  above  every  other,  turning  the 
current  of  his  mind  into  one  narrow  channel 
— the  thought  of  what  might  follow,  were  he 
the  owner  of  fourteen — of  twelve — even  of 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  realisation  that  such  a  sum  lay  within 
his  reach,  if  not  within  his  possession,  did 
not,  it  must  be  recorded,  come  immediately 
to  Westall.  The  process  of  suggestion  and 
temptation  was  slow  and  painful.  All 
through  that  night  desire  and  honour  waged 
desperate  war.  On  the  one  side  were  ranged 
friendship,  obligation,  tradition ;  on  the  other, 
every  warmly  human  instinct  of  love  and 
happiness.  When  at  last  the  dawn  broke 
grey  and  dreary  through  the  bedroom  win- 
dow, it  found  the  victim  of  these  opposing 
forces  dropping  at  last  into  a  tardy  and  jaded 
sleep. 

But  with  Lawrence's  awakening  came  the 
assurance  that  daylight  always  brings. 
Pulling  himself  together,  he  rallied  his 
confidence  and  strove  urgently  to  group  his 
motives  to  the  best  advantage.  After  all, 
he  argued,  his  scruples  of  the  night  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  unnecessary.  The  thing  he 
proposed  to  himself  was  not  really  dishonour- 
able. His  idea  was  to  borrow,  not  to  take, 
Calvert's  money  ;  to  use  it  for  a  month  or 
two  ;  and  then,  when  the  coup  was  accom- 
plished, to  return  it  intact.  So  feasible  was 
the  argument  that  before  he  had  finished 
dressing  he  found  himself  smiling  at  the 
thought  of  how  readily  Calvert  himself  wTould 
agree  to  the  loan  if  he  knew  and  understood 
the  issue. 

On  that  same  day  he  gave  instructions  for 
the  selling  of  the  South  American  Railway 
shares,  and  a  week  later  saw  Calvert's  money 
securely  sunk  in  Asp-Shelton  shares. 

Human  nature  is  peculiarly  adaptive.  The 
days  that  succeeded  the  great  venture  saw  a 
change  in  Westall  The  accomplishment  of 
the  deed  seemed  to  ease  his  mind ;  he  walked 
with  more  assurance  and  held  his  head  higher, 
there  was  a  look  of  personal  expectancy  and 
interest  in  his  eyes  that  had  never  been 
visible  before. 

And,  as  with  his  appearance,  so  with  other 
things. 

For  three  weeks  after  the  day  on  which  he 
had  taken  her  hand,  he  failed  to  find  Phyllis 
alone  ;  but  this  did  not  disconcert  him  as 
it  would  have  done  early  in  their  acquaint- 
ance. With  a  newly  gained  confidence  he 
read  hope  and  promise  in  the  long,  soft 
glances  she  exchanged  with  him,  the  close 


pressure  of  her  fingers  when  they  met  or 
parted  ;  and  in  the  meantime  there  was  his 
speculation  to  absorb  his  mind. 

Few  people  to-day  remember  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Asp  -  Shelton  shares,  for  such 
brief  glory  brings  a  quick  oblivion ;  but 
their  career,  while  it  lasted,  was  meteoric. 
In  the  week  that  followed  Westall's  invest- 
ment they  rose  from  three  to  six  and  a  half  ; 
the  next,  they  wavered  slightly,  then  rose 
again,  and  in  the  fourth  they  touched  ten. 

For  a  brief  space  in  that  week  Lawrence 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  safety.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  sell.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  odds  were  against  him.  He  was 
not  built  for  a  speculator  ;  he  had  all  the 
amateur's  hesitancy  to  begin,  all  the  amateur's 
reluctance  to  stop. 

He  had  made  his  money,  but  the  shares 
were  still  booming,  the  prediction  of  another 
and  bigger  rise  was  in  the  air.  The  tempta- 
tion was  too  great.  He  decided  to  hold  on. 
But  scarcely  had  he  made  his  decision  when 
the  shares  dropped  to  nine,  then  to  eight — 
then  to  seven  and  a  half. 

This  should  have  sobered  him  ;  but  who 
can  gauge  the  fever  that  besets  the  gambler's 
mind  ?  A  week  of  intolerable  suspense 
dragged  itself  out,  but  still  he  held  firm  ; 
and  as  one  day  succeeded  another  and  the 
shares  remained  steady,  he  began  to  breathe 
again.  Hope  shook  itself  out,  gaining  fresh 
life  ;  the  world  took  on  a  more  sunny  hue  ; 
he  told  himself  impatiently  that  he  had 
lacked  courage.  Then,  upon  the  scene  of 
this  renewed  confidence  the  final  blow  fell. 
The  shares  dropped  in  four  days  from  seven 
and  a  half  to  their  original  three. 

Westall  was  alone  in  his  office  when  he 
read  the  news.  His  face  changed  in  colour 
and  his  throat  contracted  ;  but  he  rose  from 
his  desk  and  glanced  slowly  round  the  office, 
endeavouring  to  marshal  his  emotions. 

After  all,  he  told  himself  fiercely,  it 
was  nothing — nothing  !  Such  fluctuations 
marked  all  great  enterprises.  It  was  a  mere 
momentary  collapse. 

By  the  force  of  his  hidden  fear,  he  waxed 
strong  in  his  attempt  to  reassure  himself. 
But  the  shadow  of  failure  gives  Conscience 
opportunity.  The  scruples  that  had  ceased 
to  trouble  him  while  his  triumph  ran  high 
peered  at  him  now  from  the  dark  corners  of 
his  mind. 

Spurred  by  his  thoughts,  he  left  the  office 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  he  was  driving  towards  Hans 
Crescent.  During  that  drive  his  apprehen- 
sions and  his  fears  rose  afresh,  but  in  more 
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definite  shape  and  making  more  obdurate 
appeal.  The  shares  stood  at  the  price  at 
which  he  had  bought.  By  an  immediate 
sale  he  might  still  save  Calvert's  money  ! 
The  suggestion  came  and  came  again.  It 
haunted  him  in  the  cab,  and  pursued  him  up 
the  Orcls'  steps  ;  then  suddenly  it  dropped 
away  into  the  background  as  the  servant  in- 
formed him  sedately  that  Lady  (3rd  was  out, 
but  Miss  Ord  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
him. 

Phyllis  was  already  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  as  he  entered,  she  turned  with  a  charm- 
ing gesture  of  welcome. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You 
haven't  been  near  us  for  a  week.  I  was 
so  afraid,  we'd  have  to  go  without  saying 
'  Good-bye.' " 

"  '  Good-bye  ?  '  "  The  joy  of  seeing  her 
suddenly  fell  from  Lawrence. 

She  smiled,  but  made  no  effort  to  release 
the  hand  he  was  still  holding.  "  How 
solemn  you  are  !  "  she  said.  "  It's  only  that 
mamma  has  decided  that  we  go  to  Somerset 
a  week  sooner  than  we  intended.  I'm  so 
vexed.  We  shall  miss  the  end  of  the  Season." 

Westall  did  not  notice  her  last  words.  He 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  blank  the 
word  "  Good-bye  "  had  made  and  the  joy  that 
had  followed  as  he  understood  its  temporary 
meaning.  In  that  second  all  conscience  and 
all  scruples  died  spontaneously ;  he  knew 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  in  life  for 
which  he  really  craved.  With  an  over- 
mastering impulse  he  drew  Phyllis  towards 
him  and,  folding  his  arms  about  her,  kissed 
her  unresisting  lips. 


Nearly  three  months  had  passed  since  the 
day  on  which  Westall  had  said  "  Good-bye  " 
to  Phyllis  ;  but,  judging  by  his  face  as  he  sat 
in  his  office  in  the  stifling  heat  of  the  August 
forenoon,  the  period  might  have  been  three 
years.  He  had  lived  through  every  stage  of 
a  precarious  business  career  in  twelve  short 
weeks. 

As  he  sat  at  his  desk  on  that  breathless 
summer  day  his  position  was  harassing.  He 
had  invested  ten  thousand  pounds  in  shares 
that  now  in  the  open  market  could  not 
command  as  many  pence — and  he  was  await- 
ing the  man  to  whom  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  had  belonged. 

In  four  months  the  Asp-Shelton  shares 
had  become  so  much  waste-paper  ;  and  in 
the  same  space  of  time  the  trouble  in  the 
Far  East  had  blown  over,  and  Henry  Calvert, 
possessing  a  pleasant  notoriety  and  his  due 


share  of  distinction,  had  embarked  for 
England.  At  the  moment  that  Westall  was 
expecting  him,  he  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  in  his  native  country. 

There  was  no  pretence  of  work  in  Law- 
rence's attitude.  He  sat  with  his  elbows  on 
his  desk  and  his  face  between  his  hands, 
looking  towards  the  open  window  through 
which  the  air  came  in  waves  of  fitful  heat. 
His  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  hollow  from 
many  sleepless  nights,  but  his  mouth  was  set 
with  a  new  rigidity,  and  the  farrow  between 
his  eyebrows  denoted  determination  as  well 
as  anxiety.  The  courage  that  comes  with 
calamity  had  fallen  on  him  ;  but  it  was  not 
the  courage  of  a  strong  man  who  measures 
himself  against  adversity.  It  was  the  strength 
that  the  weak  sometimes  draw  from  a  source 
outside  themselves.  Six  months  ago,  Westall 
would  not  have  faced  the  ordeal  that  now 
awaited  him  ;  without  ambition,  hope,  or 
love,  he  would  inevitably  have  sank  under 
the  combination  of  dishonour  and  failure. 
He  might  even  have  slipped  his  trouble,  as 
others  of  his  temperament  have  done  before 
him,  by  passing  down  the  short  and  easy 
path  that  permits  of  no  returning.  But  six 
months  ago  he  had  had  no  life  but  his  own 
to  consider,  and  responsibility,  even  un- 
authorised responsibility,  has  a  power  of 
developing  character. 

From  the  day  on  which  he  had  kissed 
Phyllis  the  order  of  existence  had  changed 
for  him.  To  the  ordinary  human  being  one 
kiss  more  or  less  does  not  alter  the  universe ; 
but  Lawrence,  shy,  self-contained,  undemon- 
strative, must  not  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards.  He  had  not  seen  Phyllis  since 
that  afternoon,  but  she  had  written  him  half- 
a-dozen  letters  from  Somerset,  all  pretty, 
confidential  notes,  not  one  of  which  might 
not  have  been  read  by  Lady  Ord  herself. 
But  in  love-letters,  as  in  kisses,  Westall  was 
singularly  uninitiated,  and  the  childish  sim- 
plicity of  the  correspondence  had  delighted 
him.  The  fact  that  it  expressed  no  affection 
ranked  in  his  mind  with  the  fact  that  Phyllis 
had  given  him  no  definite  promise.  Both 
were  immaterial — subservient  to  the  infinitely 
greater  fact  that  she  had  permitted  him  to 
declare  his  love  and  to  hold  her  in  his  arms. 
In  his  eyes  this  was  all  the  pledge  a  man 
need  demand  from  a  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated girl. 

It  was  upheld  by  this  knowledge,  protected 
by  this  subtly  invincible  armour,  that  he  sat 
waiting  for  Calvert's  arrival.  He  knew  that 
Calvert's  coming  meant  confession,  possibly 
humiliation,  but  he  stood  to  meet  the  ordeal. 
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His  attitude  had  not  been  taken  easily,  hours 
of  torturing  wakefulness  had  marred  his 
nights,  terrible  moments  of  shrinking  and* 
self -accusation  had  troubled  his  days,  in  the 
period  that  followed  the  Asp-Shelton  fiasco, 
the  weeks  in  which  he  had  haltingly  forced 
himself  to  look  through  the  present  chaos 
to  the  tangled  future.  But  through  the 
darkest  of  the  nights,  the  most  miserable 
of  the  days,  the  thought  of  Phyllis  had 
gleamed  like  a  beacon  of  hope  and  promise, 
and  from  its  light  his  resolution  had  been 
kindled. 

He  could  do  for  Phyllis  what  he  could 
never  have  done  for  himself  !  In  this  con- 
viction his  mind  had  moved  slowly  towards 
the  adjustment  of  his  troubles.  Cost  what 
it  might,  he  had  resolved  that  Calvert  must 
know  the  truth.  After  the  revelation  he 
would  give  up  his  practice,  repay  whatever 
was  possible  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds — 
trusting  to  Calvert's  generosity  to  let  the 
balance  stand  over  as  a  debt — and  then, 
with  the  surplus  of  his  little  fortune,  leave 
England  for  any  point  of  the  globe  where  a 
desperate  and  resolute  man  might  most  easily 
amass  money.  In  all  these  schemes  for  the 
future  the  thought  of  Phyllis's  youth  had 
been  both  balm  and  inspiration.  Again  and 
again,  when  doubt  and  despondency  had 
darkened  his  horizon,  he  had  thanked  God 
she  was  but  eighteen  years  old— young 
enough  to  wait  for  him. 

The  thought  came  to  him  now  for  the 
hundredth  time  as  he  glanced  at  the  clock 
upon  the  desk.  This  interview  with  Calvert 
over,  he  would  go  down  to  Somerset,  confess 
his  temptation  and  his  fall  to  Phyllis,  and 
then  together  they  would  look  towards  the 
future — that  great,  invincible  future  that  is 
the  inheritance  of  all  mankind.  A  soft 
expression  crossed  his  eyes,  a  glow  of  con- 
fidence brightened  his  face  as  the  anticipation 
of  that  second  confession,  made  easy  by  love, 
passed  through  his  mind.  Then,  all  at  once, 
the  brightness  left  his  face,  as  a  clerk  opened 
the  door  communicating  with  the  outer  office 
and  stepped  into  the  room. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir— Captain 
Calvert.     Shall  I  show  him  in  here  ?  " 

Mechanically  Lawrence  nodded,  and  with 
a  curious  sense  of  physical  stiffness,  rose 
from  his  seat. 

The  moment  of  suspense  seemed  inter- 
minable, then  suddenly  his  trepidation  was 
dispelled.  There  was 'something  so  genial, 
so  human,  so  friendly  in  the  figure  that  was 
ushered  into  the  room. 

"  Calvert !  "  he  said.     "  Harry  !  "     With- 


out thought,  the  old,  almost  forgotten  school 
name  slipped  from  his  lips. 

"  And  you  ?  "  Calvert  came  forward 
quickly.  "  How  are  you,  Westall  ?  It's 
good  to  see  the  old  faces  again  ;  I  feel  I've 
been  away  a  century." 

His  sunburnt  face  had  gained  in  manli- 
ness in  the  months  of  active  service,  the 
grip  of  his  hand  was  stronger  and  firmer 
than  it  had  been  before.  "Westall,  studying 
him  anxiously,  felt  the  strain  of  his  ordeal 
slacken.  There  was  less  of  the  impulsive 
boy,  more  of  the  man,  in  the  new  Calvert. 
The  conviction  that  he  might  possibly  find 
understanding  of  his  temptation,  as  well  as 
pardon  for  it,  shot  through  him  in  a  ray 
of  hope. 

"I'm  delighted  to  see  you  home,  Henry  !  " 
he  said  warmly.  "  You  have  done  magnifi- 
cently. But  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,  too — 
selfishly  glad.  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

He  spoke  fast,  and  there  was  a  tinge  of 
nervousness  in  his  manner  as  he  pushed  a 
chair  towards  his  visitor. 

Calvert  seated  himself.  "Something  to 
say  ?  "  he  repeated  cheerfully.  "  Why,  man, 
it's  I  who  have  come  to  talk.  I  could  yarn 
all  day  long.  I'm  a  boy  home  for  the 
holidays  ! "  He  laughed,  his  frank  self- 
satisfaction  striking  a  pleasant  note  in  the 
sombre  office. 

As  he  spoke,Westall  slowly  resumed  his  seat. 

"  It  does  seem  a  cut-and-dried  thing  just 
at  this  moment,"  he  assented,  "  but,  all  the 
same,  I  want  to  talk  shop." 

"  Shop  ?  Rot !  "  Again  Calvert's  easy, 
light-hearted  laugh  broke  across  the  room. 
"  Why,  you've  been  having  too  much  shop, 
old  chap — I  can  see  it  in  your  face.  You 
professional  men  fag  yourselves  out,  stewing 
up  inside  four  walls  for  ten  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  I'll  wager  you  haven't  been 
out  of  town  since  I  saw  you  last  1 "  He 
smiled  in  pleasant,  careless  concern  ;  then 
his  ideas  veered  to  another  point. 

"  By  Jove,  Westall !  "  he  exclaimed,  "what 
a  deuce  of  a  lot  a  fellow  can  fit  into  six 
months,  with  a  little  luck  !  I  haven't  been 
half  a  year  away,  and  it  might  be  half  a 
lifetime  since  I  saw  the  last  of  you  in  this 
same  old  den.  How  well  I  remember  !  I 
bored  you  to  death,  and  you  were  awfully 
decent ! "  He  settled  himself  more  com- 
fortably, pleased  with  the  retrospection. 
"  How  you  rated  me  over  those  Samoan 
sponges  that  old  Morse  was  trying  to  float !  " 
He  laughed  afresh  in  high  amusement,  then 
he  glanced  up  quickly. 
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1 '  See  you  again,  old  man  ! '  he  called,  as  he  passed  into  the  outer  office. 
But  Westall  made  no  answer." 


"Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  met  Morse  looked   away.     "No,"  he  said.     "No,  you 

right  outside  your  door  on  that  last  day  ?  never  mentioned  it." 

And   that  he  tackled  me  over  some  fresh  "  He  did,  though.     But  I  wasn't  to  be 

scheme  ?    Silver  it  was — or  lead— or  copper,  caught.      I  told  him  that  the  money  had 

I  forget  which."  gone  into  more  cautious  hands  than  mine 

Westall    lifted    his    head    sharply,    then  for  investment.     The  old  scoundrel  dropped 
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me  like  a  hot  coal.    Will  you  have  a  cigar  ?  " 
He  paused  and  pulled  out  his  cigar-case. 

But  Westall  shook  his  head,  keeping  his  % 
face  averted.  Several  things  had  become 
plain  to  him  in  the  last  minute,  and  the 
humiliation  he  was  passing  through  was  not 
for  other  eyes.  With  a  hasty  movement  he 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose. 

"Calvert,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  you  about  —  about  that  ten 
thousand  pounds."  He  glanced  towards 
the  window,  as  if  unconsciously  seeking  air. 

But  Calvert  had  risen  also,  and  now  he 
stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
other's  shoulders. 

"Old  chap,  I  have  something  to  say, 
too  ! "  be  insisted,  "  Won't  you  let  me 
have  my  say  first?"  There  was  a  fresh 
eagerness  in  his  voice.     Westall  turned. 

"  But  business,"  he  objected. 

Calvert  laughed.  "  Hang  business  !  There 
are  better  things  in  life.  I've  always  liked 
you,  Westall,  always  sort  of  confided  in  you  ; 
and  there's  something  in  my  mind  that  wants 
to  get  said — has  wanted  ever  since  yesterday." 

Again  Westall  looked  at  him ;  and  as  he 
looked,  an  expression  of  comprehension 
spread  over  his  face. 

"  Harry,"  he  said  quickly,  "  I  believe 
you're  trying  to  tell  me  that  you're  in  love." 

Calvert  smiled,  and  his  healthy  skin 
deepened  in  tone. 

"  How  did  you  guess  ?  "  he  said.  "  That's 
it!  That's  what  I've  been  wanting  to  say 
while  I  yarned  about  other  things.  That's 
why  I  don't  want  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic  ! 
It  all  came  so  suddenly,"  he  added  more 
seriously.  "  I  never  knew  wTomen  set  such 
store  by  a  bit  of  fighting  and  a  medal  or 
two.  She  didn't  care  twro  straws  for  me 
before  I  went  out  to  China,  but  now — well, 
old  chap,  you  understand." 

Westall  was  sympathetic ;  but  his  mind 
was  for  Phyllis  and  himself. 

"  I'm  delighted,  Harry  !  "  he  said.  "  De- 
lighted !  You  have  my  very  best  congratu- 
lations. But  I  want  your  attention — I  must 
have  your  attention — for  a  few  minutes. 
Besides,  a  man  in  your  position,  a  man  wrho 
intends  to  marry,  must  look  to  his  capital." 
He  made  a  nervous  attempt  to  smile. 

"  Certainly,"  Calvert  agreed.  "  Certainly. 
But  at  the  right  time.  Nobody  would  expect 
me  to  count  my  pennies  on  the  first  day  of 
my  engagement — not  even  Phyllis  herself." 

"  Phyllis  !  "  Without  intention,  without 
knowledge,  the  word  slipped  from  Wesball. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  Calvert  said.  "  Little 
Phyllis/  I've  been  in   love  with  her  ever 


since  she  was  a  kiddie  in  short  frocks. 
The  trouble  was  she  never  cared  for  me. 
But  China  has  made  all  the  difference.  She 
and  my  aunt  came  down  to  Southampton  to 
meet  me  yesterday.  They  were  awfully  kind, 
and  after  lunch  she — well,  she  let  me  see  that 
— that  I  count  for  something  in  her  eyes." 

For  a  space  Lawrence  stood  numb  and 
silent.  He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a 
void — an  appalling  void  that  stretched  limit- 
lessly  on  every  side.  He  was  not  sensible  of 
anger,  of  jealousy,  even,  of  surprise  ;  he  was 
only  awrare  that  in  one  brief  moment  the 
anchor  that  had  held  him  to  life  had  been 
slipped — that  he  was  adrift. 

He  said  nothing,  but,  moving  slowly 
towards  the  window,  stood  with  his  hands 
resting  on  the  sill.  With  an  instinctive  wish 
to  hide  his  suffering,  he  raised  his  hand  and 
drew  down  the  blind. 

"  You  don't  mind  this  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  find 
the  glare  insufferable  ? 

"  Of  course  not.  But  you  see  my  case 
now,  Lawrence  ?  You  see  why  I  wTanted 
to  talk — but  not  about  money  ?  Even  you, 
cut-and-dried  old  lawyer  that  you  are,  will 
admit  that  you  mustn't  press  the  point." 

Westall  had  recrossed  the  room  and  was 
standing  by  the  desk. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  heavily.  "  Yes,  perhaps 
you're  right — perhaps  I'm  not  called  on  to— 
to  press  the  point." 

Calvert  smiled.  "  Why,  of  course  not ! 
And  now,  having  converted  you  to  reason 
and  got  the  congratulations  I  came  for,  I 
ought  to  think  about  taking  myself  off." 
He  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  By  Jove,  one  o'clock  !  And  Phyllis 
is  to  lunch  with  me  at  half  past."  He 
picked  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  then  again 
he  paused.  "  I  say,  Lawrence,"  he  added 
good-naturedly,  "I  clean  forgot  to  suggest 
it  sooner,  but  will  you  join  us  ?  You  won't 
be  the  unwelcome  third,  for  my  aunt  is 
coming " 

Even  at  this  final,  unconscious  thrust 
Westall  remained  outwardly  unmoved. 

"  Thanks  ! "  he  said  in  the  same  slow, 
methodical  voice.  "  But  I — I — have  some- 
thing else  to  do — something  that  cannot  be 
put  off."  He  looked  steadily  and  unseeingly 
at  the  papers  on  his  desk. 

Calvert  waited  a  moment  longer,  then 
nodded  in  his  careless,  genial  way  and  turned 
to  the  door. 

"  See  you  again,  old  man  !  "  he  called  as 
he  passed  into  the  outer  office. 

But  Westall,  standing  rigidly  beside  the 
desk,  made  no  answer. 


New  Music  for  an  Old  World. 

The    Story    of    the    Dynamophone  :     An   Electrical   Invention   for 
Producing   Scientifically   Perfect   Music. 

By   RAY  STANNARD   BAKER. 


DR.  THADDEUS  CAHILL'S  extra- 
ordinary invention,  of  which  tech- 
nical accounts  have  already  been 
published,  is  now  ready  for  installation 
in  New  York.  It  will  certainly  attract 
wide  popular 
atte  n t  io  n 
and  discus- 
sion. At 
first,  and 
naturally 
enough,  it 
astonishes 
chiefly  by 
its  unique 
physical  as- 
pects. No 
musical  in- 
strument 
ever  de- 
parted fur- 
ther from 
the  ordinary 
conception 
of  wrhat  a 
musical  in- 
s  t  r  u  m  e  n  t 
should  be. 
Filling  a 
large  base- 
ment with 
s t e e ]  ma- 
chinery — 
shafts,  dy- 
namos, elec- 
tric alterna- 
tors, trans- 
formers, 
and  switch- 
boards, it 
gives  the 
impression 
of  nothing 
so  much  as  a 
centre  of  a 
industry. 

No   musicians 


MUSICIANS   PLAYING   THE   DYNAMOPHONE. 


workman  or  two  in  oily  garments.  Of  orna- 
mentation, with  which  one  associates  great 
musical  instruments  like  pipe- organs  and 
grand  pianos,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance.   A  further  examination  might  well 

puzzle  even 
an  expert  if 
he  had  no 
inkling  of 
the  mystery 
of  the  ma- 
chine. Oper- 
ating at  full 
speed ,  it 
apparently 
produces 
nothing  at 
all.  Nowhere 
is  there  the 
sligh  test 
sound  of 
music  ;  you 
may  sit  and 
watch  it 
playing  a 
symphony  of 
Beethoven 
a  n  d  h  e  a  r 
nothing  save 
a  staccato 
of  metallic 
clicks  from 
the  electric 
switches,  ac- 
companied, if 
you  examine 
closely,  by 
m  i  n  u  t  e 
sparks  and 
flashes. 
Noise  there 
is,     but     no 


busy   machine-shop,    or   the 
considerable 


manufacturing 


are  in   evidence  :    only   a 
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music. 

Laegest  Musical  Insteument 

Evee  Built. 

Other  aspects  are  equally  unique.     Of  all 

musical  instruments  ever  constructed,  it   is 

certainly  the   largest   and    heaviest ;    none 

other,  probably,  ever  cost  so  much  money, 
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over  £40,000  having  been  expended  in 
building  the  first  machine,  and  none  ever 
required  or  gave  opportunity  for  more  human 
skill  in  playing. 

But  the  physical  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment, impressive  as  it  is,  does  not  compare 
for  interest  with  its  less  evident  but  more 
significant  features.  Suggestively  enough, 
Dr.  CabiU's  invention  is  located  in  a  building 
not  far  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
the  centre  of  musical  art  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  those  who  wish  to 
listen  to  a  Conried  orchestra  must  themselves 
come  to  the  music  ;  they  must  pay  high 
prices  for  their  seats  in  the  opera-house,  and 
only  a  selected  few — limited  by  the  size  of 
the  auditorium  and  the  cost  of  admission — 
can  at  any  time  hear  the  music. 

Invention  May  Work  Revolutionary 
Changes. 

Br.  Cahill's  new  invention  suggests,  if  it 
does  not  promise,  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  by  which  a  comparatively  few  rich 
people  enjoy  the  best  music  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Instead  of  bringing  the  people 
to  the  music,  the  new  method  sends  the  music 
to  the  people.  As  I  have  said,  the  instru- 
ment itself  produces  no  music,  it  merely 
gives  out  electrical  waves  of  various  sorts 
which  are  carried  over  wires  like  a  telegraph 
message.  Highly  skilled  musicians,  located 
in  a  quiet  room  distant  from  the  whirr  of  the 
machinery,  regulate  the  production  of  these 
waves  by  playing  upon  keyboards  similar  to 
those  of  the  pipe-organ.  Connecting  with 
the  central  plant,  cables  are  laid  in  the 
streets,  from  which  wires  may  be  run  into 
your  house  or  mine,  or  into  restaurants, 
theatres,  churches,  schools,  or  wherever  music 
is  desired.  Upon  our  table,  or  attached  to 
the  wall,  wre  have  an  ordinary  telephone 
receiver  with  a  funnel  attached.  By  opening 
a  switch  we  may  "  turn  on  "  the  music.  The 
electric  wraves  sent  out  by  the  great  central 
machine  are  transformed,  by  the  familiar 
device  of  the  telephone,  into  sound  waves, 
and  reach  our  ears  as  symphonies,  lullabies, 
or  other  music,  at  the  will  of  the  players. 
Louder  tones  and  greater  volume  of  music 
may  be  secured  for  theatres  and  churches, 
by  the  simple  regulation  of  a  switch.  Of 
course,  the  same  selections,  performed  by  the 
musicians,  go  over  the  wires  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  you  and  I  may  sit  in  our  homes 
on  Easter  morning  and  hear  the  same  music 
that  is  being  produced  in  the  churches  ;  or  in 
the  evening,  dining  at  the  restaurant,  we 
may  enjoy  the  identical  selections  given  in 


the  opera-house  or  the  theatre.  It  is  the 
dream  of  the  inventor  that,  in  the  future, 
we  may  be  awakened  by  appropriate  music 
in  the  morning,  and  go  to  bed  at  night  with 
lullabies — sleep  music  being  a  department  of 
musical  composition  which  he  thinks  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  The  machine  as  now 
constructed  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  sweet,  soft  strains  of  sleep-music.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  more  exquisite 
effects  than  Dr.  Cahill  gets  in  such  selections 
as  "  Traumerei." 

Democracy  of  Mtrsic. 

As  the  machine  is  developed,  and  as  the 
players  become  more  expert,  we  may  enter 
upon  quite  a  new  era  of  music — what  may  be 
called,  indeed,  the  democracy  of  music.  We 
cannot  really  herald  the  complete  dominance 
of  democracy  until  we  have  good  music, 
great  pictures,  and  the  best  books  at  the 
command  of  every  citizen.  Museums,  gal- 
leries, and  process  printing  have  gone  far 
towards  bringing  that  equal  opportunity  of 
all  citizens  for  the  enjoyment  of  great  pic- 
tures which  is  the  dream  of  the  social 
philosopher.  Free  libraries  have  placed  the 
best  and  rarest  books  at  the  command  of 
any  man  who  wishes  to  use  them.  But  music, 
by  its  nature  ephemeral  and  costly  of  pro- 
duction, has  not  so  easily  submitted  itself  to 
such  democracy  of  enjoyment.  Poor  music 
may  be  had  anywhere  ;  good  music  is  rare — 
it  is  hived  up  in  grand  opera-houses,  and 
supported  by  playing  upon  the  social  vanity 
of  the  rich.  It  is  a  pastime  for  Society. 
To  this  fact,  indeed,  may  be  traced  the  slow 
development,  much  deplored  by  critics,  of 
musical  taste  in  America. 

Dr.  CabiU's  instrument,  without  in  any 
way  overestimating  its  capabilities,  or  sug- 
gesting that  it  will  displace  the  present 
forms  of  musical  art,  gives  us  a  hint  of  what 
the  music  of  the  future  may  be  like.  With 
its  wires  spreading  in  every  direction,  not 
only  in  the  streets  of  cities  and  into  city 
homes,  but  by  means  of  a  system  of  long- 
distance transmission,  even  now  quite  fea- 
sible, the  best  music  may  be  delivered  at 
towns,  villages,  and  even  farmhouses  up  to  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  central 
station.  Small  country  churches,  town  halls, 
schools,  at  present  holding  up  no  ideals  of 
really  good  music,  may  be  provided  with  the 
same  high-class  selections  that  are  daily  pro- 
duced by  the  most  skilful  players  in  the 
cities. 

One's  first  feeling,  upon  hearing  of  the 
new  machine,  is   one  of    utter  incredulity. 


WHAT    THE    DYNAMOPHONE    LOOKS    LIKE. 

This  is  the  first,  small,  experimental  machine.     The  one  now  being  installed  in  New  York  is  much  larger. 
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When  the  telephone  was  invented,  the  idea 
of  talking  over  wires  was  just  as  incon-. 
eeivable,  and  more  recently  the  announce- 
ment that  messages  might  be  conveyed  from 
Europe  to  America  wholly  without  the  use 
of  wires,  was  looked  upon  with  much  the 
same  scepticism.  But  Dr.  Oahill's  machine 
is  actually  in  existence,  players  have  been 
trained  to  perform  upon  it,  and  the  music 
has  really  been  conveyed  over  wires,  and 
produced  in  distant  halls  and  houses,  as  it 
will  soon  be  delivered  through  the  streets  of 
New  York.  When  one  is  convinced  that  so 
much  of  the  story  is  true,  his  next  impression 
— for  we  are  of  weak  faith — is  that  this  is 
only  another  device,  like  the  phonograph,  or 
the  much  advertised  piano-player,  for  pro- 
ducing mechanical  music.  In  other  words, 
we  imagine  a  sort  of  overgrown  hurdy-gurdy. 
The  news  of  all  great  inventions  seems  at 
first  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  amusing,  the 
wis tf illness  with  which  the  inquirer,  eager  to 
believe  in  the  instrument,  is  sure  to  ask  : 
"  But  is  the  music  not  mechanical  ?  Cannot 
you  hear  the  machinery  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
such  a  machine  can  be  made  to  convey  the 
emotion  of  the  player  ?  " 

How  the  New  Music  is  Produced. 

These  were  the  questions  uppermost  in  my 
own  mind  when  I  went  to  Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, where  Dr.  Cahill  lias  his  laboratory, 
and  where  he  has  just  completed  his  second 
machine,  the  one  now  being  installed  in  New 
York  City.  A  wire  runs  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  about  a  mile  away, 
and  the  telephone  receiver,  fitted  with  a  big 
paper  horn,  was  placed  on  a  chair  in  the  ball- 
room at  the  top  of  the  building.  A  switch 
near  at  hand  turned  on  the  music  and  regu- 
lated the  tones,  either  soft  or  loud,  the 
musicians,  of  course,  being  located  at  the 
keyboard  in  their  own  small  room  at  the 
laboratory,  a  mile  away.  I  am  not  a  musical 
critic,  but  of  a  few  things  anyone  may  at 
once  make  sure.  When  the  music  began,  it 
seemed  to  fill  the  entire  room  with  singularly 
clear,  swreet,  perfect  tones.  Although  expect- 
ing somehow  to  hear  the  whirr  of  machinery, 
or  the  scraping  sounds  common  to  the  phono- 
graph, I  was  at  first  so  much  interested  in 
the  music  itself  that  I  did  not  once  recall 
its  source.  Afterwards,  I  listened  especially 
for  some  evidence  of  the  noisy  dynamos  which 
I  had  just  seen,  but  without  distinguishing  a 
single  jarring  sound;  nor  was  there  any  hollo  w- 
ness  or  strangeness  traceable  to  the  telephone 
or  its  horn  attachment.  It  was  pure  music, 
conveying  musical  emotion  without  interfer- 


ence or  diverson.  As  one  listens,  the  marvel 
of  it  grows  upon  him— the  marvel  and  the 
posssibilities  which  it  suggests.  The  music 
apparently  comes  out  of  nothingness,  no 
players  to  be  seen,  no  instrument,  nothing 
but  two  wires  running  out  of  the  wall ;  and 
in  hundreds  of  different  places  widely  sepa- 
rated— the  present  machine  can  supply  over 
one  thousand  subscribers— the  same  music 
may  be  heard  at  the  same  moment. 

A  Hundred  Instruments  in  One. 

The  first  impression  the  music  makes 
upon  the  listener  is  its  singular  difference 
from  any  music  ever  heard  before,  in  the 
fulness,  roundness,  completeness,  of  its  tones. 
And  truly  it  is  different  and  more  perfect ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  while  it  possesses 
ranges  of  tones  all  its  own,  it  can  be  made 
to  imitate  closely  other  musical  instruments : 
the  flute,  oboe,  bugle,  French  horn,  and  'cello 
best  of  all,  the  piano  and  violin  not  as  yet  so 
perfectly.  Ask  the  players  for  fife  music, 
and  they  play  Dixie  for  you  with  the  squeal- 
ing of  the  pipes  deceptively  perfect.  Indeed, 
the  performer  upon  this  marvellous  machine, 
as  I  shall  explain  later,  can  "  build  up  "  any 
sort  of  tone  he  wishes  :  he  can  produce  the 
perfect  note  of  the  flute  or  the  imperfect 
note  of  the  piano  —  though  the  present 
machine  is  not  adapted  to  the  production 
of  all  sorts  of  music,  as  future  and  more 
extensive  machines  may  be. 

After  several  selections  had  been  given,  I 
was  conscious  of  a  subtle  change  in  the 
music.     Dr.  Cahill  said — 

"Mr.  Harris  has  taken  Mr.  Pierce's 
place." 

It  is  quite  as  possible,  indeed,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  individuality  of  the  players 
upon  this  instrument  as  it  is  upon  the  piano 
or  violin.  The  machine  responds  perfectly 
to  the  skill  and  emotion  of  the  player  ;  he 
gees  out  of  it  what  he  puts  into  it ;  so  that 
the  music  is  as  much  a  human  production  as 
though  the  player  performed  upon  a  piano. 
In  an  hour's  time  we  had  many  selections, 
varying  all  the  way  from  Bach  and  Schubert 
to  the  "  Arkansas  Traveller  "  and  a  popular 
Stein  song.  One  duet  was  played  by  Mr. 
Pierce  and  Mr.  Schultz.  The  present 
machine  is  best  adapted  to  the  higher  class 
of  music.  It  does  not  produce  with  any 
great  success  the  rattle-bang  of  ragtime, 
which  is  perhaps  an  advantage. 

By  the  time  I  had  heard  the  music  and 
had  speculated  upon  what  the  influence  of 
such  an  instrument  might  be  upon  the 
development  of    the   aesthetic  side   of   our 
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common  life,  I  wanted  to  understand  the 
invention  itself  and  to  know  something  of 
the  man  who  created  it. 

A  first  glance  at  the  machinery  in  the 
Holyoke  laboratory  is  rather  discouraging 
to  the  ordinary  visitor  who  is  untrained  in 
the  science  of  electricity  and  sound.  It 
seems,  like  the  pictures  which  go  with  this 
article,  almost  too  difficult  to  understand. 
But,  like  all  great  inventions,  its  funda- 
mental principles  are 
really  simple. 

How  the  Invention 
was  Made. 

Some  inventions,  like 
the  X-ray  apparatus, 
partake  of  the  nature 
of  brilliant  discoveries, 
being  the  fortuitous 
result  of  experiment 
along  other  lines. 
When  Roentgen  pro- 
duced the  first  X-ray 
photograph,  he  was  as 
much  astonished  as  the 
world  was  afterwards. 
The  true  invention, 
however,  begins  with 
a  definite  vision  in 
the  inventor's  mind  : 
he  knows  what  he  is 
looking  for,  and  like 
the  artist  who  devotes 
himself  laboriously  to 
the  technique  of  his 
art,  he  is  willing 
to  experiment  with 
patience  and  in  ob- 
scurity for  years  in 
giving  material  form 
to  his  vision. 

Dr.  Cahill  has  made 
no  great  new  discovery, 
he  has  established  no 
new  fundamental  law ; 
but  by  applying  well- 
known  principles  and 
devoting  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  toilsome 
experimentation  he  has  produced  a  wonderful 
new  instrument. 

The  vision,  which  is  the  essence  of  an  in- 
vention, in  this  case  was  of  a  machine  which 
should  produce  scientifically  perfect  tones. 

What  is  a  Perfect  Musical 
Instrument  ? 

Most  of  us  have  no  conception  of  how 
imperfect   are   all   of   our   existing   musical 


EIGHT    INDUCTORS    CORRESPONDING    TO    THE    EIGHT 
C'S   ON   A   PTANO. 

The  large  inductors  produce   the  deep  notes ;  the  small, 

the  high   notes.     They  are  mounted  on  the  same  shaft, 

and  turn  together,  so  that  the  dynamophone  cannot  get 

"out  of  tune." 


contrivances,  especially  the  more  complex 
ones  like  the  violin,  piano,  pipe-organ. 
Dr.  Cahill  was  brought  up  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
a  town  having  a  musical  conservatory  and 
much  devoted  to  good  music.  He  developed 
a  keen  interest  in  the  scientific  side  of  the 
art,  and  he  was  impressed  with  the  remark- 
able inefficiency  of  all  sorts  of  instruments. 
The  violin  is  marred  by  poverty  of  chord 
capacity,  while  the  piano,  having  excellent 
chord  capacity,  cannot 
be  kept  in  perfect 
tune,  and  suffers  from 
the  dwindling  of  the 
notes  —  that  is,  the 
sound  is  loud  when 
the  string  is  first 
struck,  and  gradually 
dies  out.  Dr.  Cahill 
calls  the  pipe-organ 
a  "dead  instrument." 
It  has  no  sympathy 
and  gives  little  control 
of  tones  ■ —  when  the 
key  is  down,  the  tone 
cannot  be  further 
influenced  by  the 
player. 

It  occurred  to  Dr. 
Cahill  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  construct  a 
machine  which  would 
give  the  player  absolute 
control  of  the  tones  pro- 
duced, thereby  uniting 
all  the  perfections  of 
the  various  instruments 
and  eliminating  their 
defects.  The  ideal  in- 
strument, to  his  mind, 
was  one  which  would 
enable  the  player  to 
express  his  emotion 
in  all  its  power  and 
intensity  as  nearly 
without  mechanical 
hindrance  as  possible. 
He  did  not  at  first 
think  of  distributing  music  by  wires  ;  that 
was  a  later  invention.  His  first  desire  was  a 
perfect  instrument,  giving,  as  he  says,  "  a 
sustained  tone  controlled  by  the  touch." 
For  example,  after  a  pianist  strikes  a  key, 
the  sound,  loud  at  first,  dwindles  rapidly 
away ;  he  cannot  control  or  regulate  it,  he 
must  use  it  as  it  is.  Suppose  he  could  hold 
it  as  long  as  he  pleased,  in  all  its  initial 
power  and  beauty  ;  suppose  he  could  cause  it 
to  swell  or  dwindle  at  will ;  suppose  he  could 
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make  it,  at  any  moment,  just  as  loud  or  soft 
as  he  desired  ;  in  other  words,  suppose  he 
could  mould  that  tone  under  his  hands  as  a* 
potter  moulds  clay,  would  not  his  capacity  as 
a  musician  be  enormously  increased  ?  Would 
he  not  be  able  to  express  more  perfectly  the 
full  emotion  of  his  musical  genius  ?  Such 
control  was  what  Dr.  Oahill  had  in  view  in 
working  out  his  invention. 

Story  of  Dr.  Cahill's  Unusual  Career. 

Dr.  Cahill  is  by  nature  a  scientist  and 
inventor.  He  has  been  inventing  since  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  At  that  age  he  was 
the  expert  stenographer  of  an ^  Ohio  court, 
and  out  of  his  experience  with  the  imper- 
fections of  the 'modern  typewriter  grew  the 
idea  of  an  electric  typewriter,  which  he 
afterwards  invented  and  which  is  now  suc- 
cessfully in  use;  At  fourteen  he  was  making 
telephones,  the  Bel  Company  having  refused 
to  sell  him  instruments  to  experiment  with. 
A  little  later,  while  still  in  his  teens,  he 
began  work  with  musical  devices,  and  he 
continued  during  a  partial  ddurse  in  Oberlin 
College  to  study  and  experiment.  Later  he 
went  to  Washington,  wheri  he  earned  his 
living  by  means  of  a  clerkship  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  attending  the  Columbian 
University  in  the  evening,  and  finally 
graduating  from  the  Law  Department,  third 
in  a  class  of  over  one  hundred. 

In  addition  to  the  breadwinning  work  of 
the  day,  and  the  lawT  studies  of  the  night, 
the  young  man,  having  an  iron  constitution 
and  the  tenacity  of  a  genuine  purpose,  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  work  on  his 
inventions,  experimenting  at  first  with  sirens 
and  afterwards  with  various  magnetic  and 
electrical  devices.  At  times,  although  his 
income  was  small,  and  the  cost  of  apparatus 
great,  he  kept  two  draughtsmen  at  work. 
His  room  and  an  old  basement  were  at  first 
his  laboratories.  Through  many  years  the 
inventor's  brothers,  Arthur  T.  and  George  F. 
Cahill,  have  been  his  faithful  assistants. 

Lord  Kelvin  Encourages  the  Inventor. 

After  many  years  of  work,  Dr.  Cahill  in 
1900  completed  his  first  machine.  The  next 
two  years  he  spent  in  experimenting  with 
the  machine,  perfecting  plans  for  a  larger 
plant.  During  this  period  he  distributed 
the  music  from  his  laboratory,  in  one  part  of 
Washington,  to  his  office  or  home  in  another. 
In  1902,  he  transmitted  it  to  the  residence 
of  George  Westinghouse,  of  air-brake  fame, 
in  Washington,  and  to  the  office  of  a  friend 
in  Baltimore.    The  musical  effects  were  con- 


sidered wonderful  by  those  who  heard  them. 
Several  capitalists  became  interested  in  the 
invention — foremost  among  them  0.  T. 
Crosby,  a  pioneer  of  electrical  railroading, 
and  F.  C.  Todd,  of  Baltimore.  Their 
zealous  advocacy  and  financial  support  of  it 
have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
new  art  and  its  inventor.  Several  eminent 
scientists,  among  them  Lord  Kelvin,  visited 
the  inventor's  laboratory  and  encouraged 
him  to  continue  his  work.  The  same  year 
he  opened  a  large  laboratory  at  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  and  after  four  years  more  of 
work,  Dr.  Cahill  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the 
first  public  presentation  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments.  Few  inventions  have  ever 
been  so  kept  in  darkness  until  they  reached 
the  perfection  necessary  for  immediate  com- 
mercial use.  And  few  inventors  have  so 
combined  the  genius  to  produce  a  machine, 
with  the  legal  knowledge  to  protect  it  with 
patents,  and  the  business  acumen  to  raise  the 
very  great  sums  of  money  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  experiments,  which  have  cost  a 
fortune,  and  to  build  a  commercial  plant 
which  has  cost  £40,000  more. 

How  Does  the   New  Machine   Produce 

Music  ? 

We  may  now  come  to  the  machine  itself. 
What  is  it  ?     How  does  it  produce  music  ? 

A  musical  note,  in  its  simplest  sense,  is  a 
pleasant  sound,  produced  by  vibrations  in 
the  air.  Strike  a  key  of  a  piano  ;  the  string 
vibrates  and  sets  the  air  to  pulsating,  sound 
waves  are  conveyed  to  our  ears,  and  we  hear 
a  musical  note.  Some  strings  produce  rapid 
vibrations  and  give  us  high  notes.  Others, 
slower  vibrations  with  low  notes.  By 
striking  various  keys  in  succession  these 
vibrations  may  be  blended  or  combined  to 
produce  music. 

Everyone  knows  how  different  is  the 
music  produced,  for  example,  by  the  piano 
from  that  of  the  cornet  or  violin.  The 
tones  are  wholly  different.     Why  ? 

Helmholtz,  in  his  great  work  on  "  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone,"  analysed  musical  tones  as  a 
chemist  analyses  water.  A  tone  which  seems 
to  us  perfectly  simple  may  be  extremely 
complex.  Helmholtz  showed  that,  when 
a  note  is  struck,  we  have  first  a  ".ground 
tone,"  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
vibrations  a  second.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
accompanying  the  "ground  tone"  and  co- 
existing with  it  are  other  vibrations  called 
"harmonics,"  which  are  two,  three,  four, 
five  or  more  times  as  rapid. 

In  some  instruments  the  ground  tone  is 
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strong  and  clear,  and  the  harmonics  much 
less  distinct — as  in  the  violin  and  the  flute. 
In  brass  instruments  the  ground  tone  is 
weaker  and  the  harmonics  stronger.  In 
other  words,  the  quality  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment depends  upon  the  combination  of  the 


A  TONE-MIXER, 

Where  the  currents  producing  various  tones  are  combined  to  give  a  musical  note. 


original   ground    tone    and    its    many  har- 
monics. 

Helmholtz  and  his  Tuning-Forks. 

Helmholtz,  by  the  use  of  many  tuning- 
forks,  one  giving  the  pure  primary  tone, 
the  others  yielding  the  pure  harmonics,  was 
actually  able  to  "  build  up  "  or  imitate  the 
tones  of  various  instruments. 

Here,  then,  in  its  acoustic  form,  was  one 
of  the  basic  ideas  out  of  which  the  music  of 
the  future  will  grow — is  now  growing.  If 
Helmholtz  could  have  gone  on  and  built  a 


machine  for  operating  and  controlling  his 
tuning-forks,  he  could  have  produced  any 
sort  of  music  he  desired,  and  with  scientific 
perfection.  But  such  a  machine  would  have 
presented  mechanical  difficulties  impossible 
of  solution.  Helmholtz,  moreover,  had  no 
idea  of  producing  music. 
His  work  was  to  investigate 
the  physiological  basis  of 
our  musical  sensations. 

Dr.  Cahill,  on  the  con- 
trary, using  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  Helmholtz 
and  a  host  of  others  had 
developed,  sought  to  create 
a  new  system  of  musical 
production  that  would  be 
more  plastic  and  expressive 
than  anything  known  before. 
Later  he  set  himself  the 
further  task  of  finding 
some  way  of  distributing 
widely  the  music  so  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  impossible  here  to 
describe  the  tortuous  and 
difficult  pathway  of  his 
progress,  or  to  tell  of  the 
obstacles  which  he  was 
compelled  to  surmount. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain,  simply — for  it  is 
really  simple — how  he  finally 
solved  the  problem. 

Electricity  Used  to 
Produce  Music. 

Electricity,  like  sound, 
travels  in  waves  or  vibra- 
tions, electricity  in  the 
ether,  and  sound  in  the  air. 
Why  should  there  not  be 
a  way,  argued  Dr.  Cahill, 
for  producing  the  various 
vibrations  corresponding  to 
the  pitch  of  a  musical 
note  by  electricity,  and  then  changing 
them  into  sound  vibrations  ?  This  was 
the  problem  he  studied  ;  and  he  finally 
hit  upon  the  use  of  electric  dynamos.  Each 
dynamo  was  so  built  that  it  gave  out  alter- 
nating currents  which  vibrated  (or  alternated, 
as  the  electrician  would  say)  at  a  certain 
rate.  Each  dynamo  produced  vibrations 
representing  a  single  pure  musical  tone,  or 
a  single  one  of  Helmholtz's  tuning-forks. 
Other  dynamos  or  alternators  were  used  to 
represent  other  pure  tones,  until  in  the 
present  machine  Dr.   Cahill  has  not  fewer 
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than  145  such  alternators.  They  are  placed 
upon  great  steel  shafts  and  operated  by 
power  machinery.  Each  alternator  is  con- 
nected by  wires  with  the  playing  keyboard 
in  another  room.  When  one  key  is  pressed, 
one  alternator  gives  off  its  vibrations  ;  when 
two  are  pressed,  two  alternators  come  into 
play.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  the  player 
wishes  to  produce  the  peculiar  sweet  note  of 
an  A  string  (open)  upon  the  violin.  The 
ground  tone  of  the  A  string  has  435  vibra- 
tions a  second.  One  key  controlling  one 
alternator  will  produce  this  ground  tone,  but 
it  will  sound  more  like  a  flute  note  than  a 
violin  note.  Harmonics  must  be  added — 
exactly  as  Helmholtz  built  up  a  tone  with 
his  tuning-forks.  Stops  are  drawn  producing 
the  first  harmonic,  870  vibrations,  the  second 
harmonic,  1,305  vibrations,  and  so  on,  until 
the  approximate  note  of  the  violin  is  reached. 
In  other  words,  the  player,  by  using  the 
proper  keys  and  stops,  can  construct  the 
tones  of  any  instrument  he  wishes.  He  can 
have  the  clear  note  of  the  flute,  the  heavy 
burr  of  the  'cello,  or  the  squeal  of  the  fife. 
The  qualities  of  all  instruments —the  vivacity 
of  the  piano,  the  emotion  of  the  violin,  the 
purity  of  the  clarionet,  are  thus  within 
instant  reach  of  the  player  upon  a  machine 
of  this  type.  The  present  instrument,  with 
145  alternators,  while  producing  the  most 
extraordinary  results,  will  not  reach  all 
of  the  combinations  necessary,  let  us 
say, '  to  produce  the  marvellously  com- 
plex music  of  an  orchestra,  but  the 
inventor  is  already  planning  a  much 
larger  machine,  with  hundreds  of  alter- 
nators, upon  which  eight  or  ten  musicians 
may  perform  together,  making  possible 
heights  of  musical  harmony  never  before 
imagined. 

The  Grooming  of  an  Electrical 
Current. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  machine, 
then,  lies  in  these  alternators,  but  many 
other  devices,  wonderful  inventions  in  them- 
selves, contribute  to  the  production  of 
musical  sound.  For  example,  the  currents 
from  various  alternators  must  be  combined 
to  make  a  given  tone ;  consequently  the 
inventor  has  produced  what  he  calls  "  tone- 
mixers,"  where  the  various  sorts  of  vibrations, 
carried  on  wires,  are  combined.  Leaving 
the  mixer,  mysterious  as  it  is  to  the  non- 
technical mind,  the  current  is  "  refined  "  by 
passing  it  through  other  devices,  from 
which  it  emerges  ready  for  distribution 
by    wire    to  the  subscriber  in    his    home 


or  at  his  restaurant.  It  is  perfectly 
marvellous,  the  way  in  which  these  currents 
are  regulated  and  controlled — moulded,  as 
it  were,  by  the  delicate  touch  of  the  artist's 
hand. 

How  the  Music  is  Telephoned. 

One  final  device  is  necessary.  So  far  we 
have  only  an  electrical  current,  properly 
mixed  and  refined,  to  produce  a  given 
musical  tone,  but  there  is  no  sound  what- 
ever. The  machine  itself,  as  I  have  said, 
is  silent.  The  inventor  here  has  recourse  to 
the  simple  device  of  the  telephone  receiver, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  translate  an 
electric  current,  which  comes  to  it  over  the 
wires,  into  sound  waves.  The  familiar  little 
black  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  is  made  to 
vibrate  by  the  current,  and  that  vibration  is 
communicated  to  the  air,  producing  sound 
waves  which  we  hear,  exactly  as  we  hear 
the  sound  waves  excited  by  a  piano  string. 
Thus  the  new  music  comes  to  us.  It  can  be 
transmitted  over  ordinary  telephone  wires  . 
and  received  in  our  ordinary  telephones,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  current  used  for  the  music 
is  much  stronger  than  that  employed  for 
carrying  the  human  voice,  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  inventor  to  have  separate  wires  laid  in 
the  streets,  and  a  separate  telephone  apparatus 
in  the  theatre  or  in  the  home  of  the 
subscriber.  In  New  York  the  plan  is 
ultimately  to  have  four  different  sets  of 
wires,  one  carrying  operatic  music,  one 
classical  music,  one  sacred  music,  and  one 
popular  airs,  so  that  subscribers  may  take 
their  choice. 

Having  produced  his  new  instrument, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  an  operator. 
Curiously  enough,  although  Dr.  Cahill  is  a 
profound  student  of  music  and  a  lover  of 
musical  art,  he  plays  no  instrument.  About 
three  years  ago,  Edwin  H.  Pierce,  a  pro- 
fessional pianist  and  organist  of  many  years' 
experience,  undertook  the  task  of  mastering 
the  new  instrument.  The  keyboard  which 
he  uses  fills  all  one  side  of  the*  music-room. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  jungle  of  wires  leading 
from  the  keyboard  to  the  2,000  or  more 
switches  which  control  the  instrument.  The 
musician  sits  on  a  high  bench,  like  that  of  a 
pipe-organ,  with  double-banked  keyboard. 
Sixteen  stops  are  used  to  regulate  the 
harmonics,  and  there  are  other  devices, 
pedals  and  "expression  levers,"  for  other- 
wise controlling  the  tones.  One  telephone 
with  a  funnel  is  arranged  behind  the  player, 
so  that  by  listening  to  his  own  music  he  may 
get  exactly  the  proper  effects. 
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Learning  to  Play  the  Dynamophone. 

Learning  to  play  the  new  instrument  has 
been  like  some  wonderful  new  discovery  in 
an  unknown  musical  world.  Here  were 
limitless  musical  possibilities  waiting  to  be 
utilised.  The  musician  uses  his  keys  and 
stops  to  build  up  the  voices  of  flute  or 
clarionet,  as  the  artist  uses  his  brushes  for 
mixing  colours  to  obtain  a  certain  hue. 

It  is  like  seeing  a  conjurer's  trick  to  hear 
Mr.  Pierce  add  tone  to  tone  from  the  stops 
which  represent  the  harmonics,  only  to  have 
the  whole  suddenly  blend  in  one  perfect  note 
at  the  drawing  of  the  last  stop.  By  com- 
bining, for  example,  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  partials  with  the  fourth  and 
fifth  predominating  he  can  produce  a  marvel- 
lously beautiful  oboe  tone.  Mr.  Pierce  has 
been  devoting  all  his  time  for  two  years  to 
the  instrument,  and  does  not  yet  consider 
himself  by  any  means  the  master  of  it.  In 
fact,  the  instrument  itself  has  been  growing 
and  changing.  Two  other  performers,  Mr. 
Sehultz  and  Mr.  Harris,  have  learned  it 
under  his  instruction. 

The  player  uses  one  hand  on  the  keys  for 
giving  the  tones,  and  one  at  the  stops  for 
giving  the  quality.  In  future  instruments 
there  may  be  many  players  with  one  great 
leader,  as  in  an  orchestra,  having  the  whole 
performance  under  his  control  and  inter- 
preting his  own  musical  genius.  And  such 
players  will  not  lack  the  stimulus  of  an 
audience,  for  it  is  the  intent  of  the  inventor 
to  have  the  operating  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment located  in  a  hall  or  opera-house,  where 
the  public  may  be  admitted  to  hear  the  same 
music  which  is  being  rendered  at  the  same 
moment  in  a  thousand  different  places. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I.*  have  spoken 
throughout  of  the  invention  as  the  "new 
instrument."  It  is  indeed  so  new  that  it  is 
yet  without  a  definitely  chosen  name.  The 
inventor  has  suggested  both  "telharmonium" 
and  "  dynamophone  "  —  both  descriptive 
terms— with  a  preference  for  the  latter.  The 
workmen  in  the  shop  speak  of  "electric 
music."  In  the  end  the  public  will  probably 
choose  its  own  name — as  it  has  named  the 
automobile. 

Effect  of  the  New  Music  on  Musical 
Art. 

Will  the  new  instrument  tend  to  affect  the 
present  musical  art  ? 

If  it  reaches  in  practice  anything  like  the 


perfection  of  its  experimental  performances, 
it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  range  of  musical  possibilities. 
As  a  pure  economic  proposition,  it  will  fur- 
nish really  good  music  much  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  small  orchestras  ;  and  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  strikes  of  musicians. 
After  a  machine  is  installed  in  a  city,  a 
dozen  or  twenty  highly  skilled  performers 
may  easily  supply  thousands  of  restaurants, 
churches,  schools,  and  homes,  with  music. 
In  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  twenty 
men  play  first  violin  and  twenty  second 
violin — in  order  to  produce  the  necessary 
volume  of  sound.  In  the  new  instrument 
the  player  has  unlimited  volume  at  his 
instant  command. 

We  Shall  Keep  the  Old  with  the  New. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
new  instrument  will  even  seriously  interfere 
with  the  presentation  of  great  music  of  any 
sort.  It  will  rather  add  to  the  public  in- 
terest in  music  and  the  appreciation  of 
musical  art.  The  automobile  has  not  driven 
out  the  horse,  and  in  an  age  of  electric  lights 
we  still  use  gas  and  kerosene  oil,  not  to 
mention  candles.  More  people  will  become 
interested,  and  more  musicians  developed, 
and  the  possibilities  of  greater  ranges  of 
musical  effect  may  encourage  the  development 
of  an  entirely  new  music,  at  present  hardly 
imagined. 

But  the  new  instrument,  as  at  present 
constructed,  has  its  limitations.  Its  own 
peculiar  and  beautiful  tones  may  in  their 
very  sweetness  and  perfection  fail  to  please 
everyone.  As  artists  and  architects  know, 
there  is  a  certain  appeal  to  the  senses  in  that 
which  is  imperfect  and  irregular,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  great  musician, 
using  the  new  instrument,  should  not  intro- 
duce those  very  dissonances  which  lend  to 
the  perfection  of  art.  At  present  the  instru- 
ment is  better  adapted  to  classical  music 
than  to  the  lively  popular  airs  which  many 
people  really  enjoy,  whether  they  should  or 
not.  Moreover,  we  shall  miss  the  sight, 
pleasing  to  many  of  us,  of  the  humanity  of 
the  histrionic  leader  with  his  "pale,  bleak 
forehead  and  his  long,  black  hair,"  the  fat 
man  with  the  trombone,  and,  last  and  not 
least,  the  "  little  man  in  the  tin-shop." 

We  welcome  the  new  with  eagerness.  It 
has  a  great  place  to  fill  ;  it  may  revolutionise 
our  musical  art ;  but,  in  accepting  the  new, 
we  shall  not  give  up  the  old. 


THE    USE 


OF   WINTER. 


"Some  people  say  hard  things  about  snow.     Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust." 

SOME  people  will  attack  anything.  Some 
people,  even,  find  fault  with  winter. 
It  is  absurd  to  find  fault  with  winter, 
because  you  can't  stop  it.  Winter  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  Though  I  am  no 
historian,  I  should  say,  roughly,  that  winter 
has  been  going  on — just  about  as  long  as 
summer,  or,  perhaps,  even  as  long  as  autumn. 

Some  of  the  more  hostile  critics  can  find 
nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  this  institution. 
They  attack  it  because  of  fogs.  This  is 
absurd  nonsense.  A  fog  is  a  very  beautiful 
thing. 

Though  I  am  not  an  LL.D.  of  Aberdeen, 
I  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  Useless 
Knowledge,  and  I  know  that  an  ounce  of  fog 
contains  '32,476  of  percarbonate  of  ipsaca- 
lorum  (which  is  far  more  valuable  to  the 
system  than  any  amount  of  proteids).  It  is 
absurd,  simply  because  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered a  method  of  converting  fog  into  the 
ideal  breakfast-food,  that  people  should  com- 
plain of  fog.  Some  day,  Professor  Dewar,  or 
Mr.  Edison,  or  Lord  Bayleigh,  or  Professor 
Sims,  or  some  other  one  of  our  great  scientists, 
will  find  a  method  of  consolidating  fog. 
This  will  solve  the  food  question.  But  it 
will  not  solve  the  fog  question.  We  shall  be 
without  our  fogs.  Then  we  shall  be  sorry 
that  we  spoke  evil  of  them. 

Again,  men  complain  of  a  fog  because  it 
gets  into  their  whiskers.  Absurd  !  If 
fog  gets  into  men's  whiskers,  let  them, 
in  foggy  weather,  wear  the  waterproof 
whisker-bags  that  they  use  for  motoring. 
Besides,  even  if  fog  ivere  bad  for  whiskers, 
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anything  that  is  bad  for  whiskers  is  good  for 
Humanity. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  the  fog  is  its 
beautifying  power.  In  a  dense  fog  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  statues  which  disfigure 
Modern  Babylon.  In  a  really  dense  fog 
Modern  Babylon  might  be  Rome  or  Paris  or 
Buda-Pesth,  or  even  the  Original  and  Only 
Genuine  Babylon.  A  conspicuously  un- 
pleasant-looking man  is  rendered  inoffensive 
by  a  fog. 

Also,  fogs  are  good  for  drivers  of  horse- 
omnibuses.  Horses  have  a  certain  amount 
of  instinct  in  a  fog.  They  can  make  head- 
way. But  a  motor-'bus  is  stranded  and 
completely  helpless  in  a  fog. 

A  day  will  come  when  we  shall  erect  a 
statue  to  the  man  who  invented  fogs.  This 
will,  probably,  be  a  bright  day  in  the  History 
of  England. 

Another  good  thing  about  winter  is  sleet. 
Though  I  am  not  a  professional  chemist, 
nor,  indeed,  a  druggist,  I  am  well  aware  that 
a  ton  of  sleet  contains  *0,342,197  of  bicar- 
bonate of  ptnilaum — which,  for  motive  power, 
effect  on  the  gastric  juices,  and  general  utility 
in  the  home,  is  fifty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  more  potent  than  radium. 

I  don't  know  that  these  statistics  are 
exactly  accurate.  But  they  look  well  in 
print,  and  they  are  quite  as  useful  as  most 
statistics.  If  I  were  not  writing  for  a  lay 
publication,  I  would  readily  invent  a  great 
many  more  statistics.  There  is  nothing  that 
looks  so  bright  and  brainy  in  print  as 
statistics.  Besides  which,  statistics  cannot 
lie.  That  is  why  they  are  so  dull.  That  is, 
also,  why  it  is  so  hard  to  get  them  printed. 

Some  people  say  hard  things  about  snow. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  Few 
things — few  really  useful  things — are  more 
beautiful  than  snow.  Look  at  any  Christ- 
mas card  on  which  is  depicted  a  robin, 
lunching  off  holly-berries  with  a  background 
of  snow !  It  is  idle  to  maintain  (as  do 
certain  pessimists)  that  holly  -  berries  are 
dangerous  to  the  system  of  the  robin,  that 
they,  at  any  rate,  contain  no  bonemaking 
material,  and  that  the  robin  is  a  perfect  dolt 
to  eat  them.     This  is  carrying  hygiene  too 
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far.  If  holly-berries  disagreed  with  robins, 
they  would  not  eat  them.  The  robin,  though 
a  very  dressy  bird,  with  a  vulgar  taste  in 
waistcoats,  is  no  fool.  He  is  a  vegetarian, 
because  he  has  discovered  that  a  vegetarian 
diet  suits  him.  If  he  considered  that  he 
would  be  stronger  and  better  and  nobler  on 
a  meat  diet,  he  would  consume  mice,  and 
oysters,  and — any  old  thing.  But  this  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  side  issue.  Still,  it  enables 
us  to  recall  that  we  owe  the  robin,  also,  to 
winter.  I  am  no  student  of  natural  history, 
still,  every  schoolboy  is  aware  that  it  is  only 
in  the  winter  that  the  robin  is  not  a  sparrow. 
Another  good  thing  about  winter  is  the 


Diamond  Sculls  at  Henley,  and  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  completely  puts  me  off  my  stroke  ! 

There  would  be  a  nice  thing,  eh  ? 

You,  yourself,  would  be  very  much  affected 
if  winter  came  in  summer.  You  are,  pro- 
bably, at  this  moment  mapping  out  a  scenario 
of  lies  to  tell  your  medical  man  in  order 
that  he  may  be  induced  to  order  you  to 
Monte  Carlo.  And  you  are  well  aware 
that  Monte  Carlo,  in  the  summer,  is  in- 
tolerable. One  never  meets  a  duchess,  an 
actor-manager,  or  La  *Belle  Otero,  or  a  smart 
bankrupt  of  the  first  water,  in  the  atrium 
of  the  Casino  during  the  summer  months. 

But  the  farmer  interposes. 


"Just  imagine  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  I  were  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog!" 


season  at  which  it  comes.  It  comes  precisely 
at  the  right  time.  I  am  no  great  traveller 
(though  I  have  been  to  Boulogne  and  back 
on  the  same  day),  yet  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that,  in  some  unhappy  coun- 
tries, winter  actually  does  come  in  summer 
time.  That  is  the  unfortunate  state  of 
things  which  might  occur  in  Ireland — but 
which  doesn't.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it 
will  never  happen  here.  Just  imagine  how 
awkward  it  would  be,  when  I  am  playing  at 
Lord's  for  the  Gentlemen  v.  the  Players,  and 
©n  the  point  of  making  318  not  out,  for  the 
first  and  second  wickets,  if  I  were  suddenly 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog  !  Suppose,  again, 
that   I  am  on  the  point  of   winning   the 


(Although  I  am  not  myself  a  farmer,  I 
have  many  readers  who  are  in  the  farming 
business.  My  work,  perhaps,  appeals  to 
farmers  as  readily  as  to  any  other  branch 
of  the  community.  Farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  not  intelligent.) 

Says  he — • 

"  Winter  is  bad  for  crops." 

I  am  well  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Giles. 
All  weather  is  bad  for  crops,  just  as  all 
weather  is  bad  for  cabmen.  If  I  pay  a 
cabman  one  and  sixpence  for  a  shilling  fare 
on  a  hot  day,  he  takes  off  his  hat,  mops  his 
brow,  looks  at  me  like  Jupiter  Capitolanus 
at  a  blackbeetle,  and  says  scornfully  :  "  On 
a  day  like  this  !  " 
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If  on  a  cold  day  I  hand  him  two  shillings 
for  an  eighteenpenny  fare,  he  beats  his 
breast  and  blows  on  his  fingers,  and  says 
bitterly — 

"  What's  this  'ere  f or  ?  .  .  .  In  this 
sort  o'  weather  !  " 

The  only  remedy  for  agricultural  distress 
is  for  the  farmers  to  emigrate  to  some 
country  where  there  isn't  any  weather — of 
any  sort  whatever. 

A  word  for  frost.  Though  I  am  not  a 
bearded  man,  and  I  don't,  of  necessity, 
admire  a  bearded  man,  still,  picture  to 
yourself  a  man  with  a  full  white  beard 
— (in  technical  language)  a  polar  beaver. 
Figure  to  yourself  this  man  on  a  summer 
day,  sweltering  in  his  heavy  white  cotton- 
wool beaverage  !  How  uncomfortable  he 
looks  !  Figure  to  yourself  the  same  man, 
walking  about  in  his  beaverage  with, frost 
glistening  on  it !  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  beautiful,  a  more  seasonable  sight. 

Another  great  advantage  of  winter  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  responsible  for  this  carefully 
thought-out  and  highly  logical  paper.  Had 
there  been  no  winter,  this  bright  and  brainy 
treatise  would  never  have  been  written. 
And  you  yourself  would  now  be  reading — 
with  great  difficulty — your  Chaucer  in  front 
of  the  Yule  log  that  burns  so  brightly  in 
your  study  fire. 

Ifjou  don't  like  this,  try  Chaucer  ! 


'  What's  this  'ere  for?  ...  In  this  sort  of  weather ! ' 


SECOND    THOUGHTS. 

YOU  do  not  love  me?    Yet  last  night 
I  turned  a  good  love  out  of  doors; 
Bidding  my  heart  keep  empty  quite, 
And  wait  for  yours. 

And  now  I  see  that,  as  I  gave, 

So  also  is  it  given  to  me: 
I,  who  would  reach  no  hand  to  save, 

Unsaved  must  be. 

O  you,  whose  living  need  unblest 

Last  night  1  heard,  yet  bade  depart,— 
Return  again,  and  fill  for  rest 

This  empty  heart ! 

LAURENCE   HQUSMAN, 
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Y  the  way,  Forster, 
speaking  about 
various  things,  do 
you  happen  to  know 
anything  about 
Frampton's  in  your 
market  ?  They  seem 
to  be  doing  a  large 
business,  and  to  be 
pushing  to  the  front. 
Enterprising  firm,  I  fancy,  and  their  junior 
strikes  me  as  a  capable  young  fellow." 

The  Bank  manager  was  standing  in  his 
favourite  attitude  as  he  spoke — upon  the 
hearthrug  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  also 
to  the  window,  for  it  was  a  rule  with  him  that 
he  should  be  in  the  shadow,  and  the  light 
should  fall  on  his  visitor's  face.  Stirton 
was  the  ablest  man  of  his  profession  in  the 
city,  and  the  most  popular,  cultured,  capable, 
gracious,  with  a  smile  which  encouraged, 
conciliated,  and  persuaded.  When  he  said 
"  Yes,"  he  seemed  to  confer  a  personal  favour, 
for  the  sake  of  friendship,  but  he  never 
consented  unless  he  was  sure  of  the  security. 
When  he  said  "  No,"  it  was  with  such  sympa- 
thetic regret  and  such  frank  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  of  his  position,  that  the  person 
whom  he  had  refused  began  to  be  sorry  he 
had  given  this  courteous  man  so  much 
personal  pain  ;  but  Stirton  really  never  had 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  refusing  bad 
business  whenever  it  was  offered,  or  by 
whatever  person.  Superficial  people  who 
had  never  visited  the  Bank  parlour  on  foolish 
quests  imagined  that  he  was  simply  an 
ornamental  and  facile  official,  and  that  one 
had  only  to  put  a  plausible  case  to  this 
smiling  and  debonair  host  (that  was  how  he 
received  people),  and  then  to  plunge  his 
hands  into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  It 
dawned  gradually  upon  them  that  there  was 
a  very  alert  mind  behind  that  agreeable 
manner,  and  that  the  gay  and  careless  con- 
versation with  which  Stirton  enlivened  the 
interview  skilfully  concealed  a  painfully  exact 
knowledge  of  his  visitor's  pecuniary  position. 
He  was  always  ready  to  afford  the  largest 
facilities  for  profitable  business,  and  was  not 
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afraid  of  necessary  risks  ;  it  was  also  part  of 
his  programme  to  encourage  young  firms 
whose  deficiency  in  capital  had  its  compensa- 
tion in  brains  and  integrity.  With  wild-cat 
companies  he  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
dismissed  their  proposals  with  most  amusing 
banter  which  flew  round  the  city  and  was 
much  relished,  and  his  suspicion  of  bad 
business  was  like  the  scent  of  a  dog.  His 
practical  success  was  due  to  his  delightful 
bearing,  which  gained  him  unasked  informa- 
tion on  every  hand,  and  unconscious  con- 
fidences ;  and  also  to  the  unerring  insight 
with  which  he  pierced  through  a  man's 
profession  and  reputation  to  the  secret  of  his 
character.  Lunching  in  his  clubs — he  be- 
longed to  three — passing  through  the 
Exchange,  chatting  with  men  in  his  parlour, 
dining  here  and  there  in  the  evening,  listen- 
ing to  his  directors  talking  at  the  board, 
interviewing  clients,  or  playing  golf,  while 
he  talked  on  a  hundred  subjects  and  only 
seemed  to  take  up  business  by  the  way,  when 
it  could  not  be  avoided ;  he  was  always 
observing  and  weighing.  Everyone  liked 
him,  although  many  thought  him  perhaps  a 
trifle  frivolous — or,  let  us  say,  unprofessional 
— for  his  position.  Two  or  three  men  were 
convinced  he  would  have  made  the  ablest 
high-class  detective  in  Europe,  and  that  if 
the  Eussian  Government  had  secured  him, 
their  Tsars  would  have  been  safe. 

Forster,  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
in  an  airy  fashion  about  Bank  affairs,  was 
his  chairman,  and  of  another  type.  He  had 
come  to  the  city  from  the  country  with  good 
brains,  an  iron  constitution,  sound  principles, 
and  a  capacity  for  unceasing  application. 
Step  by  step  he  had  made  his  way,  and  now 
he  was  head  of  a  leading  corn  firm  and 
chairman  of  the  Bank.  He  was  blunt, 
straightforward,  honourable,  unassuming,  with 
a  sound  heart  and  no  side.  He  said  what  he 
thought  and  meant  what  he  said  ;  everyone 
trusted  him  and  went  to  him  in  their  diffi- 
culties. Certainly  he  had  his  faults,  but  in 
his  city  they  were  thought  to  be  akin  to 
virtues ;  he  was  blunt  and  plain-spoken, 
merciless  to  dishonesty,  and  with  a  perfect 
hatred  of  humbugs,  social  and  religious.  His 
long  game  was  remarkably  steady  without 
being  brilliant,  ancj  his  putting  eoujd  always 
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be  relied  upon  by  his  partner  in  a  foursome. 
Stirton  and  Forster  were  very  different  men, 
bub  they  worked  together  admirably  and  had 
a  great  respect  for  one  another. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  this  morning  that  Frampton's 
have  been  doing  a  rather  large  business  in 
futures.  Taking  big  risks,  I  believe,  and  I 
was  going  to  mention  the  matter  to  you.  It 
doesn't  concern  our  firm,  for  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  never  will,  while  I  am 
senior  in  our  place,  and  Frampton  is  head 
in  his  ;  but  I  tell  you  frankly,  Stirton,  I 
wish  that  we  hadn't  their  account  at  the 
Bank.  Of  course,  I  know  you  will  say  that 
this  kind  of  talk  isn't  banking,  and  that  it  is 
just  one  of  my  old-fashioned  prejudices  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  that  is  how  I  feel." 

"  Frampton  is  not  quite  your  sort  of  man, 
I  know,  Mr.  Forster,"  and  the  .banker 
smiled  at  the  strong,  square  figure  sitting 
upright  in  the  chair  ;  "  and  that,  I  am  afraid, 
is  no  certificate  of  character  to  the  worthy 
man.  I  confess  that  his  silky  manner  and: 
tendency  to  offer  religious  remarks  is  some- 
times a  little  trying  ;  but  he  is  a  shrewd  man, 
I  fancy,  and  able  to  see  ahead.  And  he  is  a 
great  god,  I  hear,  in  religious  circles— but, 
there,  very  likely  you  know  more  than  I  do 
about  that." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  go  to  church  and 
do  my  duty  and  help  a  hospital  if  they  ask 
me,  but  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  thing  which  Frampton 
carries  on.  Can't  bear  a  man  who  speaks 
with  a  whine  and  quotes  texts  in  business. 
Always  suspect  that  he  is  up  to  some  game. 
I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  pretty  shady 
tilings  he's  done  in  his  day.  His  talk  is  too 
much  for  anything.  Do  you  know  this, 
Stirton  ?  He  came  into  my  private  room 
last  week  and  wanted  me  to  give  fifty  pounds 
to  one  of  his  piffling  societies  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Jews — or  perhaps  it  was 
reclamation  ;  and  when  I  told  him  I  had 
better  things  to  do  with  my  money,  he  said 
in  as  many  words  that  I  wasn't  a  Christian. 
I  offered  to  go  outside  and  take  the  opinion 
of  the  street  upon  which  of  us  was  a 
Christian.  But  I  hate  being  mean,  and  I 
promised  that  I  would  give  fifty  pounds  to 
any  society  that  would  convert  him  into  a 
straightforward  man.  I  declare  it  took  a 
round  of  golf  to  get  the  bad  taste  out  of  my 
mouth." 

"  Heard  last  night,  sir,  that  you  are  going 
strong  just  now ;  man  told  me,  who  plays  a 
pretty  good  game,  that  it  was  the  last  time 
you'd  ever  getathird  from  him ;  talked,  indeed, 
as  if  he  would  soon  need  a  third  from  you. 


Speaking  about  golf,  I  saw  Frampton's  junior 
playing  last  week,  a  very  fair  game.  I  rather 
like  him,  and  prefer  to  deal  with  him  instead 
of  the  old  gentleman— better  sportsman,  you 
know,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Forster,  with  the  air  of  one 
making  a  concession  against  his  will,  "  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  Ashleigh,  if  he 
were  in  better  hands.  I've  had  my  eye  on 
him  for  some  time,  and  if  he  were  on  his 
own  account,  I  believe  he  would  do  good 
business  ;  but  the  games  that  Frampton  plays 
are  past  finding  out,  and  Ashleigh  will  be 
caught  in  them  some  day.  And,  mark  my 
words,  when  the  smash  comes,  Frampton  will 
escape  somehow  or  other,  and  Ashleigh  will 
be  left  in  the  trap.  It  might  be  a  prison 
trap,  too,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.  But 
you  are  laughing  at  me  because  Frampton  is 
my  special  aversion,  and  of  course  you  will 
just  take  what  I  say  for  what  it  is  worth." 

"  No  man  knows  better,  sir,  how  to  drop 
the  ball  into  the  hole,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  Ashleigh  were  on  his  own  account, 
both  for  his  sake  and  ours.  Every  man 
should  have  a  chance,  and  he  has  made  a 
bad  beginning  with  his  senior  partner. 
You  may  be  sure,  however,"  said  the 
manager,  with  a  little  hardening  of  the  lips, 
and  a  perfectly  genial  look  in  the  eye,  "  that 
the  Bank  will  not  suffer,  either  through  the 
junior  or  the  senior.  Going  to  have  a  round 
this  afternoon.  Wish  you  luck  !  "  And  cus- 
tomers in  the  outer  office,  hearing  this  sporting 
farewell,  wondered  whether  the  manager  ever 
thought  about  business. 

They  would  have  changed  their  mind  if 
they  had  seen  him  a  minute  later,  standing 
on  the  hearthrug  and  studying  that  par- 
ticular pattern  on  the  carpet  upon  which,  as 
on  a  chessboard,  he  worked  out  his  plans. 
And  according  to  his  habit  he  w7as  speaking 
softly  to  himself :  "  Frampton  has  no  more 
principle  than  a  fox,  and  would  do  anything 
that  w7as  safe ;  curious  paradox,  human 
nature,  far  more  complicated  than  dear  old 
Forster  imagines.  He  is  as  straight  as  a 
die,  because  he  was  born  so.  When  another 
man  is  crooked,  he  regards  him  as  he  would 
a  polecat,  and  if  the  man  talks  religion,  he 
counts  him  a  hypocrite  ;  that  is  crude  and 
doesn't  meet  the  case.  Frampton  was  born 
crooked,  and  I  should  judge  he's  quite  sincere 
in  his  religion.  He  believes  in  the  Atone- 
ment, but  that  wouldn't  hinder  him  cheating  ; 
and  if  he  made  money  by  a  successful 
swindle,  he  would  give  it  cheerfully  to  convert 
the  heathen.  He  belongs  to  two  worlds,  and 
is  rather  an  interesting  study.     Ashleigh  is  a 
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baby  in  his  hands,  and  might  be  a  very 
badly  brought  up  baby.  Forster  is  perhaps 
right  that  we  shouldn't  have  their  account, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  quite  safe. 
It  has  paid  fairly  well  for  its  size,  and 
Frampton  is  a  bell-wether  with  the  religious 
circle  ;  but  the  Bank  is  the  first  interest,  and 
if  one  could  disentangle  Ash- 
leigh  before  the  smash  comes, 
it  would  be  a  good  stroke." 

The  manager  went  to  the 
office  telephone  and  spoke 
with  the  chief  of  the  bill 
department. 

"  Have  simply  nothing  to 
do,  and  am  full  of  restless 
curiosity.  If  it  wouldn't 
bother  you,  please  bring  the 
bills  above  a  thousand  pounds 
falling  due  within  a  month, 
that  I  may  refresh  my  memory 
about  things." 

"  Quite  so  " — manager  is 
again  speaking  with  himself  ; 
"  they  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  considerable  scale  : 
ten  thousand  pounds  drawn 
on  Atkinson's,  the  flour 
people,  and  accepted  by  J.  and 
II .  Atkinson.  Well,  Atkin- 
son's are  all  right  and  can 
easily  take  up  the  bill ;  it  says 
something  for  Frampton's 
that  they  are  doing  business 
with  those  people.  Shall  tell 
Forster  this  and  reconsider 
matters  ;  this  must  have  been 
a  sound  transaction,  yet  I 
didn't  expect  this."  And 
the  manager  stood  again 
upon  the  hearthrug  and  played  his  game 
upon  the  carpet  chessboard.  Suddenly 
he  went  back  to  the  desk  and  took  up 
the  bill  ;  he  went  over  to  the  light  and 
examined  the  signature.  He  started  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  suspicion,  and  muttered  to 
himself :  "  Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  He  hurriedly 
turned  over  the  documents  and  picked  out 
one,  saying :  "  I  thought  there  would  be  some 
more  paper  of  Atkinson's,  with  their  range  of 
business."  He  went  over  to  the  window 
again  with  the  bills  and  studied  the  two 
signatures  of  J.  and  H.  Atkinson  letter  by 
letter,  and  his  face  grew  serious.  Going 
back  to  the  desk,  he  opened  a  drawer  and 
took  out  a  magnifying-glass  and  again 
scrutinised  the  writing,  every  stroke  and 
turn.  Five  minutes  later  he  handed  back 
the  bills,  except  one,  with  a  cheerful  nod. 


"  Sorry  to  have  bothered  you,  but  I  some- 
times think  my  memory's  failing,  and  I  know 
I  am  disgustingly  lazy.  You  are  a  Meredithian, 
Archer ;  there's  a  splendid  large  paper 
edition  of  the  novels  going  just  now  very 
cheap,  and  I  know  you  are  making  up  your 
library.     You  ought  to  pick  it  up  " — for  the 


'  Scrutinised 
every  stroke 


the  writing, 
and  turn.'" 


manager  was  a  book  collector,  among  other 
things,  and  encouraged  his  rising  young  men 
in  the  same  costly  pursuit.  "  There  doesn't 
seem  anything  to  keep  me  longer — will  you 
say  that  I  am  off  for  a  round  of  golf  ? " 
Before  deciding  on  the  game,  he  had  secured 
a  partner,  and  it  happened,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  to  be  Frank  Atkinson,  who 
managed  the  finances  of  their  big  house. 
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Never  was  Stirton  gayer  and  more  disengaged 
than  that  afternoon,  and  when  Atkinson  and 
he  finished  the  match  with  Stirton  four  up 
and  three  to  play,  and  the  handicap  of  both 
was  ten,  Frank  declared  that  it  was  no  use 
playing  level  because  they  had  the  same 
handicap,  when  he  had  been  worried  with 
business  all  morning,  and,  as  everybody  knew, 
the  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Bank  had 
really  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk  about  pictures 
and  books,  or  to  tell  the  last  mot  which  had 
gone  round  the  clubs.  Certainly  no  one 
could  say  Stirton  had  come  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  business  that  afternoon,  for  his 
conversation  had  been  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  a  Haskell  and  a  Kempsall- Arlington, 
and  the  best  way  of  getting  out  of  a  bunker 
when  your  ball  is  against  the  side,  and  such- 
like recondite  topics.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, he  asked  Frank  Atkinson  whether  that 
was  Ashleigh,  old  Frampton's  partner,  who 
was  foozling  in  a  bunker  as  they  passed,  and 
although  it  was  quite  a  different  man  and 
Stirton  had  the  eyes  of  a  deer-stalker, 
Atkinson  somehow  found  himself  talking 
about  Frampton's  till  Stirton,  who  was  very 
keen  upon  his  game  and  seemed  to  be  paying 
no  attention,  besought  him  to  cease  his 
criticism  of  Frampton,  whom  the  Bank 
manager  delared,  to  the  immense  amusement 
of  his  opponent,  to  be  as  good  as  a  city 
missionary,  and  a  blessing  to  the  Bank 
parlour  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
condescended  to  worldly  business.  Stirton 
protested  against  business  talk  on  the  golf- 
course,  and  left  the  usual  impression — that 
he  loathed  every  kind  of  shop,  and  was  only 
a  banker  by  necessity,  but  a  golfer  by  prefer- 
ence. Before  the  game  was  over  he  had 
learned — in  spite  of  himself,  as  it  were,  and 
without  Atkinson  knowing  that  he  had  told 
him  anything—that  Atkinson  did  as  little 
business  as  possible  with  Frampton,  and  that 
they  had  never  dde  any  large  business  with 
him,  and  within  the  recent  few  months  had 
done  none,  and  that  they  wouldn't  have  been 
astonished  if,  a  month  or  two  before, 
Frampton's  had  failed  ;  for,  although  it  was 
not  very  well  known,  he,  Frank  Atkinson, 
could  tell  the  banker — and  did  tell  him — 
that  they  were  in  a  particularly  tight  hole. 
Who  helped  them  out  no  one  knew,  and 
Atkinson  would  not  have  been  sorry  if 
Frampton  had  gone  to  the  wall ;  but  it 
would  have  been  hard  lines  on  Ashleigh, 
who  wasn't  half  a  bad  fellow,  for  he  couldn't 
call  his  life  his  own  with  that  old  Pecksniff. 
But  Stirton  was  far  too  keen  upon  the  game 
to  encourage  this  kind  of  gossip,  and  declared 


if  he  was  to  be  annoyed  with  more  bad  talk 
from  the  corn  market,  of  which  he  had 
enough  in  the  city,  he  would  never  play  with 
Frank  Atkinson  again. 

Next  morning,  after  he  had  glanced 
through  his  letters  and  talked  some  business 
with  his  chairman  —  who  was  rather  re- 
pentant about  his  outburst  of  yesterday 
on  Frampton — the  manager  telephoned  to 
Ashleigh,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Frampton's 
junior  partner  is  in  the  room.  He  is  a  well 
set-up  and  good-looking  young  fellow,  with 
a  naturally  honest  expression  and  straight- 
forward manner.  Recently,  however,  he  had 
been  looking  worried,  and  was  nervous  when 
anyone  spoke  suddenly  to  him.  Many  pitied 
him  ;  and  there  was  not  a  clerk  in  the  corn 
market  that  would  have  changed  places  with 
him.  Perhaps  he  might  make  money— for 
Frampton,  one  way  or  other,  had  made  a 
good  deal— or  perhaps  he  might  be  ruined — 
for  Frampton,  in  spite  of  his  piety,  was  a 
born  gambler.  This  morning  he  is  par- 
ticularly ill  at  ease  ;  he  glances  anxiously 
at  Stirton,  who,  if  possible,  is  more  courteous 
and  agreeable  than  ever.  By  and  by  he  is 
settled  in  the  client's  chair,  and  under  the 
command  of  the  manager's  eye. 

"  Had  a  match  last  afternoon  with  Frank 
Atkinson,"  said  the  manager,  with  his 
characteristic  irrelevancy ;  "  does  a  long 
drive,  but  I  had  rather  the  advantage  on 
the  green.  Banking  has  its  own  anxieties, 
Ashleigh,  but  I  pity  you  fellows  on  the  corn 
market,  even  suppose  business  be  as  sound  as 
Atkinson's  ;  hard  on  the  nerves,  and  it  just 
occurs  to  me  you  are  not  looking  quite  as 
fresh  as  you  used  to  do  ;  you  have  been 
spreading  a  little  lately,  but  I  fancy  you 
have  been  successful." 

"Yes,"  said  Ashleigh,  trying  to  read 
Stirton's  face,  which  was  still  a  good-natured 
riddle,  "  we  have  had  one  or  two  large 
transactions,  and  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
afraid  about  us ;  some  fool  was  going  about 
saying  that  we  were  nearly  broke,  and  I  was 
uneasy  lest  it  should  come  to  your  ears,  or 
that  Mr.  Forster  should  hear  about  it.  But 
we  are  quite  solvent,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  and  something  over ;  in  fact,  we  have 
pulled  things  off  rather  well,  but  I  don't 
want  to  go  through  that  again." 

"  No  ?  Well,  giving  advice  is  a  kind  of 
thing  I  hate  doing,  don't  you  know  ;  but  if 
I  were  you,  and  with  all  respect  to  your 
excellent  senior,  I  would  go  in  for  quiet  and 
sure  business.  It  pays  better  in  the  long- 
run,  and  saves  a  man  from  a  lot  of  horrid 
risks.     Dangerous  risks.      Perhaps  you  have 
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escaped  this  time,  but  you  mayn't  next  time  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  rather  a  bad  bunker 
— soft  sand  and  a  steep  side,  I  guess,  Ash*- 
leigh.  Well,  I  mustn't  detain  you  ;  many 
thanks  for  looking  in.  Oh !  I  forgot  to 
congratulate  you  upon  having  such  a  large 
transaction  with  Atkinson's."  And  now  the 
banker's  keen  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Ashleigh,  who  had  risen  from  the  seat.  "  In 
an  unwonted  fit  of  industry  I  was  glancing 
over  the  bills  yesterday,  and  found  a  large 
one  drawn  by  you  on  Atkinson's.  I  always 
think  them  one  of  the  best  houses  on  the 
street,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  their  bills 
will  not  be  taken  up— but  that  is  only  in 
passing." 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stirton,  I — I  was 
coming  in  this  week  about  that  very  matter, 
The  bill  is  clue  on  Friday,  and,  of  course. 
Atkinson's  could  take  it  up,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  circumstances  are  a  little  unusual. 
They  are  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business, 
and  I  have  been  coming  in  to  speak  to  you 
about  that  bill  every  day,  and  somehow  put 
off.  Of  course,  what  I  say  to  you " — and 
Ashleigh  was  growing  more  nervous  every 
minute — "  what  I  say  you  will  regard  in 
strict  confidence."  The  banker  bowed,  and 
assured  his  visitor  that  this  condition  was 
hardly  necessary  in  that  room.  "  Well,  you 
see,  to  be  quite  frank,  things  looked  very 
bad  for  us  two  months  ago,  and  we  needed 
assistance  just  to  tide  us  over  a  few  weeks  ; 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we — that 
is,  I — asked  help  from  Mr.  James  Atkinson. 
At  first  he  wouldn't  give  it,  because  he 
doesn't  quite  well  understand  Mr.  Frampton, 
but  at  last  he  allowed  us — that  is  really  me — 
to  draw  on  them  the  bill,  you  know.  But 
of  course  this  was  an  absolutely  confidential 
transaction — in  fact,  just  a  loan  from  them 
— and  it  was  understood  that  we  should 
withdraw7  the  bill,  and  not  they.  So  I  was 
going  to  call  if  you  hadn't  sent  for  me,  to 
ask  you  not  to  communicate  with  Atkinson's 
at  all,  and  to  allow  us  to  withdraw  it  instead 
of  the  other  people."  As  the  young  fellow 
laboured  through  this  remarkable  explana- 
tion the  perspiration  began  to  stand  on  his 
forehead,  but  the  banker  seemed  more 
gracious  than  ever. 

"  Glad  you  have  explained,  Ashleigh,"  the 
banker  spoke  just  a  trifle  more  slowly  than 
usual.  "I  almost  wish  you  had  come 
sooner  ;  and,  do  you  know,  if  you  will  excuse 
me  saying  so,  that  you  had  not  fallen  on 
this  device  of  raising  money.  This  kind  of 
thing  must  be  very  trying  to  your  senior 
partner,  whose  principles,  I'm  sure,  hinder 


him  from  speculation  ;  and  " — with  a  swift 
glance  at  Ashleigh — "I  suppose  he  knew 
nothing  of  this  bill.  I  cannot  imagine  him 
suggesting  this  course." 

"No ;  he,  that  is,  I — well,  it  was  my  de- 
partment." And  while  he  was  speaking,  an 
expression  of  relief  passed  over  the  banker's 
face. 

"  Quite  so.  You  did  it  all  without  his 
knowledge  or  suggestion  ;  rather  daring  for 
a  junior  partner  ;  but,  still,  you  were  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility,  especially,  I  take 
it,  as  you  would  not  wish  the  name  of 
Frampton,  which  appears  so  honourably  on 
the  advertisements  of  religious  meetings,  to 
be  associated  with  an  accommodation  bill. 
And  a  somewhat  remarkable  document  even 
at  that.  Pray  be  seated,  Ashleigh.  You 
haven't  had  influenza  lately  ?  It  leaves  a 
man  rather  shaky.  Would  you  have  a  glass 
of  water  ?  When  firms  take  to  accommo- 
dation bills,  we  are  inclined  to  close  their 
accounts.  Atkinson's  would  not  like  this 
to  be  known  in  the  city,  and  I  take  it  the 
quieter  the  matter  is  kept,  the  better.  My 
first  concern  is  that  the  Bank  shall  not  lose, 
and  therefore  you  will  sign  this  cheque  for 
the  amount,  and  it  is  fortunate,  remarkably 
fortunate,  Ashleigh,  that  you  have  the 
amount  at  your  credit.  Otherwise — well, 
we  need  not  speculate.  You  must  take  care 
of  yourself.  Why,  man,  you  can  hardly  hold 
the  pen,  and  you  are  usually  a  good  writer. 
Firm  and — flexible,  I  would  have  said.  Yes, 
that  is  right "  (as  he  takes  the  cheque  and 
locks  it  in  the  drawer).  "  And  now  you  have 
escaped  this  once  ;  but  never,  as  you  wish  to 
die  an  honourable  man,  attempt  this  kind 
of  thing  again. 

"  Grateful,  are  you  ?  Then  I  have  some- 
thing to  ask  of  you,  Ashleigh.  Telephone 
to  your  office  that  you  are  going  out  of  town 
to  play  a  match,  and  send  a  message  that  I 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Mr.  Frampton 
could  make  it  convenient  to  call  here  as  soon 
as  possible.  With  your  permission,"  the 
manager  concluded,  "  I  will  keep  the  bill  till 
I  have  seen  him,  and  after  we  have  had  a 
little  talk,  for  I  am  going  to  advise  him  to 
watch  you  more  closely,  and  perhaps  give 
him  also  a  hint— just  a  banker's  warning — 
on  your  firm's  methods  of  business,  I'll  burn 
the  bill.  It  will  be  safer,  Ashleigh,  in  the 
fire.  Well,  good  luck  to  you  ;  it's  the  very 
day  for  golf," 

"  It  is  very  good  indeed  of  you  to  come, 
Mr.  Frampton,  so  promptly,  in  answer  to 
my  little  message,"  as  that  unctuous  per- 
sonage entered  the  room.     "  There  are  one 
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'  Don't  you  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  retire  from  business  ? ' 


or  two  things  I  thought  you  and  I  might 
talk  over  in  quite  a  friendly  fashion,  if  you 
can  spare  me  a  moment  amid  your  many 
good  works,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
our  humbler  business  world." 

"  Delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  come  in  at  any 
time,  Mr.  Stirton,  and  if  there  be  any  poor 
service  I  can  render,  please  command  me.     J 


am  sure,  although  your  duties  hinder  you 
from  active  participation,  your  heart  is  with 
us  in  any  effort  which  is  made  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  city,  which  is  not,  alas  !  what  we 
could  desire. " 

"  So  glad  you  have  anticipated  my  idea, 
for  if  you  can  only  see  your  way  to  assist,  I 
am  certain  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  life 
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a  little  cleaner  in  one  department.  But 
before  I  come  to  that,  a  word  with  your 
permission  about  jour  junior  partner.  I  hear 
that  he  has  business  talent.  Are  you  satisfied 
with  his  principles  ?  "  And  the  banker  turned 
the  searchlight  upon  Mr.  Frampton's  face. 
"Well,"  said  Ashleigh's  partner,  with  his 
most  impressive  intonation,  "he  has  many 
natural  virtues,  and  they  are,  you  know,  very 
good  in  their  own  place  ;  but  if  you  press  me, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  root  of  the  matter  be  in  him. 
Of  course,  he  is  young,  but  he  is  too  fond  of 
games  and  dancing.  Like  other  young  men, 
he  is  inclined  to  be  worldly,  and  there  are 
times,  my  good  sir,  when  I  have  wondered 
whether  it  was  right  for  me  to  be  unequally 
yoked  with  such  a  partner." 

"  Quite  so,  I  understand,"  replied  the 
banker,  who  seemed  to  be  keenly  interested 
in  his  visitor.  "  It  is  a  question  whether  from 
the  higher  standpoint,  I  mean,  of  morals, 
your  partnership  should  continue.  Still,  you 
have  no  doubt  had  great  influence  over  him, 
and  I  will  hazard  the  suggestion  that  he  has 
done  things  for  you  that  he  would  never 
have  done  for  anyone  else.  But  I  do  think 
that  you  ought  to  keep  a  firmer  hold  upon 
his  transactions,  for  there  was  one  lately 
which  gave  me  just  the  slightest  possible 
feeling  of  uneasiness." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Stirton,"  said 
the  other  hastily.  "Quite  right.  I — have 
been  so  engaged  lately  with  rescue  work 
that  I— have  had  no  time,  absolutely  none, 
to  give  to  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  I  have 
always  tried  in  my  humble  fashion  to  give 
the  world  the  second  place,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Ashleigh  he  must  be  responsible  for  things 
during  the  last  three  months.  From  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  him,  when  I  happened 
to  have  a  little  leisure  one  afternoon,  I 
gathered  that  he  had  been,  anxious  about 
finance,  but  that  everything  had  come  right. 
That  is  all  I  know,  for,  as  I  said,  the  matter 
was  entirely  left  in  his  hands  ;  and  I  may  say 
he  owes  everything  to  me,  for  I  took  him 
into  partnership  when  he  was  a  young  fellow 
with  hardly  any  capital." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Frampton,  that  is  all  very  well, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ashleigh  thoroughly 
understands  you  and  endeavours  to  carry  out 
your  wishes.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly loyal,  and  only  desires  to  advance 
your  interest — which  is  very  nice  indeed,  and 
should  make  up  for  an  occasional  dance  or 
even  a  game  at  whist.  But  you  can't  put  an 
old  head  on  young  shoulders,  and  he  might 


make  a  mistake.  And  I  am  afraid  you  might 
not  be  able  to  clear  yourself  from  the  con- 
sequences. Excuse  me,  I  just  remember 
that  there  is  a  paper  here  which  requires 
attention,"  and  the  banker  took  the  bill  out 
of  his  drawer  and  held  it  carelessly  in  his 
hand.  As  Mr.  Frampton  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  reply,  and  glanced  furtively  at  the 
bill,  the  manager  continued — 

"  We  all  feel  that  your  character  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  religious  circle  of  the 
city,  and  that  any  reflection  on  it  would  be  a 
disaster.  As  you  are  so  much  occupied  with 
your  excellent  works,  and  assure  me  that 
during  the  last  few  months,  for  instance — I 
think  you  mentioned  especially  those  months 
— you  have  kept*  yourself  aloof  from  the 
business  of  your  firm,  there  might,  you  know, 
have  been — well,  who  can  tell  ? — some  hideous 
disaster.  Don't  you  think,"  this  in  his  most 
gracious  tone,  but  with  a  steady  look  in  his 
eye,  "that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to 
retire  from  business  and  give  yourself  entirely 
to  your — what  is  it  ? — conferences  ? "  During 
the  last  few  words  the  manager  casually 
examined  the  signature  on  the  bill. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know,  Mr.  Frampton, 
who  signs  now  for  Atkinson's  ?  But  never 
mind,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  con- 
versation. It  seems  out  of  place  for  me  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  firms,  but 
a  banker  has  privileges.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  thing  to  retire,  and  let  Ashleigh  have 
the  business,  with  a  little  of  your  capital  ? 
He  has  worked  hard  for  you,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he  would  soon  be  able  to  repay  you. 
You  are  amazed  ;  well,  I  may  perhaps  have 
taken  you  by  surprise.  Bankers  have  many 
surprises.  I  dare  say  you  are  not  prepared 
for  such  a  step,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be 
wiser.  Excuse  me,  I  have  a  bill  here  which 
should  be  notified.  I  must  see  that  the 
usual  steps  are  being  taken,  as  the  sum  is 
large.  You  have  been  thinking  of  retiring." 
(A  clerk  appears  in  answer  to  a  bell.)  "  Just 
come  back  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Johnson.  Con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  decision  ;  and  I  have 
only  one  other  suggestion  to  make — that  to 
celebrate  the  event  you  send  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Children's 
Infirmary.  You  will  !  Well,  I  call  this 
quite  a  successful  meeting.  I  hope  I  have  not 
kept  you  too  late  for  your  committee.  Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  Frampton ;  pleased  to  have 
seen  you.  Never  mind  about  the  bill,  Mr. 
Johnson,  it  was  a  mistake.  I'll  explain  about 
it  later  "  ;  and  the  manager  put  the  bill  in 
the  fire  with  a  grim  smile. 


CHRONICLES    IN    CARTOON 

A    RECORD    OF    OUR    OWN    TIMES. 
LEADERS    OF    RELIGION. 


F'ANITY  FAIR  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  selection  of  clerical  cartoons.  They 
embrace  the  men  who  have  been  recognised  as 
leaders  of  the  various  English  denominations 
for  the  last  forty  years.  As  the  scheme  of 
selection  has  been  broad,  so  have  the  bio- 
graphical commentaries  that  accompanied 
the  portraits '  been 
fearless.  Feelings 
have  undoubtedly 
been  wounded  by  this 
truculent,  long-lived 
"  Jehu,"  who  always 
speaks  his  mind.  Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  he 
has  dealt  out  praise 
and  blame  with  a 
broadminded  im- 
partiality. Whether 
he  treated  of  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  a  pope, 
or  the  leader  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  he 
has  ever  striven  for 
fair  play,  even  if  he 
has  not  always  suc- 
ceeded in  his  effort 
to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  his  readers. 

I  will  deal  first 
with  the  selection  of 
cartoons  that  repre- 
sent dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  was  in  the  very 
early  days  of  Vanity 
Fair  that  Archbishop 
Tait  appeared.  He 
was  an  ecclesiastic 
at  once  pious  and 
liberal.  He  inspired 
great  personal  affection.  His  life  was  a 
record  of  hard  work,  first  as  a  college  tutor, 
then  as  Head  Master  at  Rugby  School,  and 
afterwards  as  Bishop  and  Archbishop.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  statesman  of  tact. 

The  family  of  which  Edward  White 
Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a 
member,  has  produced  good  and  active- 
minded  men.  One  such  was  the  father  of 
the    Archbishop,    who    was    a    chemist,    a 


botanist,  a  writer  of  sound  books,  and  a 
manager  of  alkali  works,  His  son  was  born 
at  Birmingham,  was  sent  to  King  Edward's 
School  there,  obtained  an  Exhibition,  and 
so  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
rose  fast.  In  1852,  being  then  three-and- 
twenty,  he  graduated  as  a  Senior  Optime  in 
the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  and  First 
Class  in  Classics,  and 
the  following  year 
was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  his  college.  Then 
he  became  a  Master 
of  Rugby,  and  at 
nine-and-twenty  was 
appointed  the  first 
Head  Master  of 
Wellington  College. 
After  holding  this 
post  for  three  years, 
he  left  it  to  become 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln 
and  a  resident  Canon. 
His  work  was  great, 
and  his  activities 
many  and  various, 
till  in  1876  he  was 
nominated  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  Bishop 
of  Truro.  Here, 
too,  he  won  golden 
opinions,  and  in  1883 
he  was  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury 
and  Primate  of  all 
England. 

"The  Arch- 
bishop," said  his 
biographer,  "is  a 
strong  man,  yet  safe  ;  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator—discreet, bold,  and  original,  and  so 
little  afraid  of  responsibility  that,  if  necessary, 
he  would  undertake  to  manage  all  the  other 
great  affairs  of  State  as  well  as  those  of  his 
Archbishopric.  Yet  he  is  humble  and  reserved, 
as  becomes  his  office  ;  a  great  worker,  though 
not  rapid,  a  man  of  simple  life,  and  the  most 
amiable  of  great  dignitaries  of  State." 

Archbishop  Temple  was  one  of  the  most 
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ARCHBISHOP   TAIT.        1869. 

"An  earnest  and  liberal  Primate.' 
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ARCHBISHOP   BENSON. 

"The  Primate." 


1887 


distinguished  of  modern  ecclesiastics.  His 
father,  who  was  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
sent  him  to  Blundell's  School,  at  Tiverton. 
Later  he  became  quite  an  important  Balliol 
man,  placed  in  two  First  Classes,  fie  went 
on  from  Principal  of  Kneller  Hall  to  In- 
spector of  Training  Colleges  and  Head 
Master  of  Rugby,  where  he  worthily  suc- 
ceeded Arnold.  Then  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  where  the  people  received 
him  as  reluctantly  as  they  parted  with  him 
when  he  was  translated  to  London.  He  was 
always  a  very  hard  worker,  who  was  said  to 
have  described  himself  as  "an  old  cab-horse — ■ 
all  right  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  shafts."  He 
was,  moreover,  a  thorough  man  of  business,  an 
ardent  teetotaller,  who  was  nevertheless  temper- 
ate in  speech,  a  stay  to  the  Church  in  troublous 
times,  a  master  of  lucid  and  well-weighed 
argument,  and  a  blunt  yet  sympathetic  friend. 
As  his  biographer  said  of  him  in  Vanity 
Fair ;  "  He  is  a  fine  old  English  gentleman, 
who  has  been  guilty  of  many  sermons  and 
some  dry  works  ;  but  though  he  has  a  grim 
humour,  he  likes  light  literature." 


The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
a  Scotchman.  His  career  was  early  dis- 
tinguished. For  many  years  he  was  privileged 
to  be  in  very  near  attendance  on  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  Clerk  of  the  Closet  he  was. 
He  was  Chaplain  and  Private  Secretary  in 
turn  to  Archbishop  Tait  and  Archbishop 
Benson.  From  the  Deanery  of  Windsor  he 
went  to  Rochester  as  Bishop,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Winchester.  He  is  able  and 
industrious,  with  charming  manners.  He 
has  written  much,  amongst  other  works  an 
admirable  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

Bishop  Creighton,  when  he  appeared  in 
Vanity  Fair,  had  just  become  Bishop  of 
London.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
scarcely  "  discovered  "  at  the  time,  although 
he  had  previously  been  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  had  in  that  capacity  represented 
his  Sovereign  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar. 
Those  of  his  clergy  who  saw  much  of  him 
during  his  too  short  life  remember  him  as 
the  kindly,  courteous  man  that  he  was  in 


THE   ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTERBURY. 

"Prelate  of  the  Garter." 


1901. 
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ARCHBISHOP    TEMPLE.         1902. 

"  Just.'* 


public,  while  his  recent  "  Life,"  edited  by 
Miss  Creighton  with  admirable  tact  and 
feeling,  indicates  the  delightfully  humorous 
and  happy  man  that  he  was  in  the  family 
circle  and  among  his  intimates.  Historically 
he  had  little  in  common  with  Dr.  Stubbs, 
the  Bishop  of    Oxford,  but  each  said  such 


pleasant  things  of  tne  other  that  an  under- 
graduate summed  up  the  subject  by  repre- 
senting the  divines  as  two  buttermen,  with 
the  underlines — 

Though  they  ladle  it  out 
Of  different  tubs, 
Stubbs  butters  Creighton 
And  Creighton  butters  Stubbs. 
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The  present  Bishop  of  London,  the  popular 
Dr.  Wilmington  Ingrain,  a^  i<  well  known, 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  his  City 
residence,  which,  being  of  more  modest  pro- 
portions, is  more  to  his  likin"  than  Ins  p-dace 
at  Fulhain.  On  one  of  hi<  Hcnr\  reina:kin£ 
upon  this  habit,  the  Bishoo  replied  :  "  Well, 
you  see,  in  my  business  \oii  cannot  exactly 
live  over  the  shop,  or  I  should  arrange  free 
quarters  in  the  dome  over  there  !  "  Such  is 
his  avidity  for  work  that,  unless  there  were 


DEAN    FARRAR.         1801. 
"Chaplain  to  the  Commons." 

good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  quite  believe 
that  he  would  do  so.  The  magnificent  work 
carried. on  by  Dr.  Ingram  as  head  of  the 
Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green,  has  made  an 
enduring  mark  on  the  East  End  life  of 
London. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  a  High  Church- 
man who  has  gradually  made  his  influence 
felt  throughout  the  Church.  As  lie  became 
better  known,  as  he  grew  greater  and  older, 
so  did  his  views  more  closely  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  differed  from  him. 


r\NOV  T/mr>ox.      1870 
**  Ilujh  Church  " 


DEAN    STANLEY.        1872. 
11  Philosophic  Belief.' 
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THE    BISHOP   OF   LINCOLN.         1890. 

"A  persecuted  Bishop." 

He  soon  began  to  be  charged  with  clivers 
heresies  and  idolatries.  Yet  he  is  as  broad 
in  his  mind  as  he  is  rigidly  conservative  in 
his  ritual.  He  is  a  courteous,  kindly  man, 
whose  face,  with  its  benignant,  winning  smile, 
is  the  fair  index  to  his  character ;  and,  withal, 
he  is  simple  and  very  honest.  He  has  still 
a  fine  presence,  a  striking  figure,  and  an 
engaging  manner  which  is  natural  and  not 
clerically  assumed  ;  and  he  has  been  a  good 
son  to  his  mother.  Men  listen  to  him; 
women  adore  him  ;  and  children  love  him. 
He  is  a  power,  not  a  fashion. 

Br.  Paget,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  won  a 
wide  popularity  by  rare  personal  qualities 
while  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  is  an 
adept  at  the  arts  that  create  happiness  in 
life.  He  is  a  son  of  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart., 
and  after  a  distinguished  career  at  Oxford 
eventually  became  Regius  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology.  He  was  subsequently 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  for  nine  years. 

John  William  Colenso  came  of  a  poor 
Cornish  family.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mineral 
agentvfyr  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  at  an 
early  *  age  'W  called  upon  to  support  his 
father,  who  through  speculation  had  lost  the 


little  property  he  had  possessed.  Sent  then 
as  a  sizar  to  Cambridge  by  the  help  of  some 
aid  from  his  grandfather,  he  applied  himself 
so  .perseveringly  to  work,  and  especially  to 
mathematics,  that  he  graduated  as  Second 
Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman  and  became 
a  Fellow  of  his  college  of  St.  John's.  At 
twenty-four  Harrow  took  him  as  mathematical 
tutor,  but  he  had  scarcely  been  there  four 
years  when,  losing  all  he  possessed  in  a  fire, 
and  finding  the  school  much  depressed  under 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  he  left  it  and  returned  to 
St.  John's  as  tutor  of  the  college. 

Marrying,  however,  at  two-and -thirty,  he 
accepted  the  college  living  of  Forncett 
St.  Mary,  and  set  himself  so  thoroughly  to 
do  his  parish  wwk  that  he  won  the  affection 
not  only  of  his  parishioners,  but  of  the  whole 
county  of  Norfolk.  At  this  time  he  pub- 
lished his  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  and,  being 
pressed  by  debt,  sold  the  copyright  of  the 
latter  work  to  a  firm  of  publishers,  to  whom 
it  has  proved  a  fortune.  In  1854,  however, 
some  new  bishoprics  having  been  created  in 
South    Africa,  he  was  pressed  by  Dr.  Gray 
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to  accept  that  of  Natal.  He  did  so,  went 
out  to  the  Colony,  and  set  himself  to  master 
the  native  language,  which  he  did  in  a  very 
thorough  manner. 

But  he  was  too  active-minded  a  man  to 
run  the  ordinary  course.  He  astounded  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  writing  a  letter 
in  which  he  suggested  that  a  savage  already 
married  to  several  wives  should  not  upon 
conversion  be  required  to  abandon  all  but 
one.  But  worse  was  to  come.  One  day 
Bishop  Colenso  met  a  Zulu  who,  by  putting 
to  him  certain  question's,  first  led  him  critically 
to  examine  the  Old  Testament.  The  result 
was  that  in  1862  he  returned  to  England 
and  published  a  work  in  which  he  advanced 
certain  opinions  on  Llie  Pentateuch  and  its 
symbolic  rather  than  historic  accuracy.  Then 
arose  a  great  storm.      The  book  was  con- 
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demned  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  it  by  buying 
up  all  the  attainable  copies.  Bishop  Colenso 
himself  was  called  by  many  hard  names.  He 
was  subjected  to  the  form  of  a  trial  in  South 


Africa,  and  was  condemned  and  declared  to 
be  deposed  from  his  bishopric  ;  but  the  con- 
demnation, being  unlawful,  was  reversed  upon 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  Dr.  Colenso 
.  returned  to  Natal. 

"He  is  quite  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 


CARDINAL   NEWMAN.       1877. 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

men  that  have  ever  lived,"  said  his  biograpner. 
"  Without  a  spark  of  personal  vanity,  seeking 
to  serve  no  personal  interests,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  adventuring  himself,  his  prospects, 
and  his  position  for  the  truth  ;  full  of  tender 
human  feeling,  retiring  and  modest  as  a  child, 
yet  strong,  powerful,  and  courageous  as  a  lion 
when  called  upon  to  light  against  injustice, 
he  desires  to  live  in  charity  with  all  men, 
and  is  yet  fated  always  to  find  himself  en- 
gaged in  conflicts  which  those  only  can  avoid 
who  are  content  to  stand  by  and  see  Justice 
trodden  underfoot." 

Colenso  and  Bishop  J.  C.  Eyle,  of  Liver- 
pool, were  in  theological  thought  as  the  poles 
asunder.  The  latter  ever  insisted  on  the 
complete  literal  accuracy  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  one  who  clung  to  the  "  Old  Paths  "  that 
he  had  described  so  well.     He  could  never 
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see  that  there  was  much  to  fear  in  the 
modern  criticism  to  meet  which  Colenso 
laboured  with  such  courage  and  resource. 

Dean  Stanley  was  a  man  of  broad  mind 
and  liberal  opinions.  He  wrote  much  upon 
theological  subjects.  The  Apostles,  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  the  Eastern  Church,  Human 
Corruption,  Living  Sacrifice,  the  Creation  of 
Man,  and  Archaeology,  all  occupied  his  pen, 
which  he  manipulated  so  judiciously  that  it 
never  betrayed  the  author  into  flagrant 
official  indiscretion.  He  strove  hard  to 
reconcile  ancient  beliefs  with  modern  lights: 
It  was  his  desire  to  make  the  Church  broad, 
in  order,  as  he  himself  explained,  to  keep  it 
consistent.  As  a  natural  result  he  excited 
the  indignation  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  more  narrow  road  to  salvation. 
The  High  Church  party  never  quite  forgave 
him  for  defending  Dr.  Gorham  and  admitting 
Nonconformists  to  Communion  ;  the  Evan- 
gelicals did  not  forget  that  he  raised  his 
voice  against  the  persecution  of  Dr.  Pusey  ; 
and  there  were  members  of  both  parties  who 
would  gladly  have  driven  him  forth  into  the 
wilderness  when  they  found  him  not-  only 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  "  essayists  and 
reviewers,"  but  disclosing  a  positive  sympathy 
with  many  of  their  opinions.     As  a  preacher 


to  cultivated  intellect  he  had  few  superiors. 
He  possessed  a  good  presence  and  a  clear 
voice,  whilst  his  ready  and  varied  illustra- 
tions and  the  fervour  of  his  language  were 
calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  frequenters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  The  aptitude  for  statecraft,"  wrote  his 
biographer,  "  which  might  have  made  him 
another  name  than  that  he  possesses,  has 
had  its  influence  upon  Dean  Stanley's  career. 
In  politics  he  is  frankly  a  believer  in  modern 
Liberalism,  and  a  clerical  paper  once  came 
near  proving  him  an  atheist,  because  he 
wrote  a  letter  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mill's  candi- 
dature for  Westminster.  He  is,  however,  a 
Whig  by  descent  as  well  as  by  conviction — 
one  of  the  old  school,  loyal  to  the  Throne 
and  the  Church,  and  abhorring  all  that 
would  tend  to  disestablish  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  So  judicious  a  course  has  brought 
its  reward.  On  the  death  of  Whately,  a 
wish  was  felt  to  make  him  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  but  it  was  feared  to  arouse  the 
storm     that     this    promotion    would    have 
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caused.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  he  has 
refused  other  mitres  than  this,  and  he  need 
not  desire  to  sink  his  name  in  that  of  a 
diocese,  for  he  is  admired  by  those  who 
know  him  well,  respected  by  those  who 
know  him  at  all." 

The  Venerable  Frederick  William  Farrar 
gained  a  place  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  a 
Fellowship  of  his  college,  and  (though  he 
had  nothing  of  the  air  of  a  poet)  a  prize 
for  English  verse.  After  these  exploits 
he  took  Orders  and  began  to  teach  boys  at 
Marlborough  and  Harrow  by  precept,  by 
emotional  stories,  that  have  had  an  enormous 
vogue,  of  which  "  Eric  ;  or,  Little  by  Little  " 
is  the  best  example,  and  by  the  compilation 
of  a  really  good  Greek  Syntax.  The  weight 
of  these  accomplishments  marked  him  out 
for  the  Headmastership  of  Marlborough. 
He  wrote  a  Life  of  Christ,  drawing,  as  it 
was  said  of  him,  "  upon  the  four  Evangelists 
for  his  facts,  on  his  own  imagination  for  his 
setting."  He  became  Chaplain-in-Ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and 
Eector  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  presently 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster  and  Eural  Dean. 
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DR.    RYLE,    BISHOP   OF   LIVERPOOL.      1881. 
"Liverpool." 


His  biographer  said  of  him  :  "  He  is  not 
a  great  preacher,  but  he  is  very  eloquent  and 
a  little  florid  ;  so  that  the  churchgoer  likes 
to  hear  him.  He  preaches  strange,  though 
to  some  people  comfortable,  doctrines  of 
his  own." 

Dr.  Liddon  was  a  rhetorician  with  notions. 
He  succeeded  to  Dr.  Pusey's  position  as  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  High  Church  at 
Oxford,  and  more  than  anyone  contributed 
to  the  acknowledged  fact  that— for  the  time, 
at  least — at  that  seat  of  learning  Low  Church 
was  dead.  Being,  moreover,  a  practical 
Church  politician,  he  also  appropriated  Dr. 
Doilinger's  notion  of  uniting  the  English 
Establishment  with  the  "Old  Catholics" 
and  the  Eastern  Church,  a  notion  which 
moved  him  to  come  forward  in  order  to  blow 
the  bellows  of  rhetoric  over  the  Bulgarian 
"atrocities."  For  he  regarded  the  Eastern 
"Christians"  as  men  of  his  own  proper 
flock,  having  a  duty  to  rise  in  insurrection, 
if  need  be,  in  order  to  join  him.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  always    had   an    especial    liking    for 
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Dr.  Liddon,  and  made  room  for  him  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  As  a  preacher  to 
cultivated  theologians,  he  had  no  equal. 
His  physical  weakness,  indeed,  made  his 
preaching  an  apparently  painful  effort  ;  but 
he  had  a  beautiful  voice,  which  he  nursed 
conscientiously  with  many  comforters.  His 
eloquence,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  great 
French  preachers,  was  in  nowise  marred,  but 
rather  ornamented,  by  the  clear  falsetto  into 
which  his  tones,  naturally  low,  soft,  and 
caressing,  passed  when  they  issued  from  the 
pulpit. 

Of  Canon  Fleming  "  Jehu  Junior  "  wrote  : 
"  He  is  not  only  a  most  worthy  man,  but  a 
m ost  popular.  He  is  indeed  a  cheerful,  tactful, 
able  Canon  of  liberal  mind  and  much  charity. 
He  is  also  a  scholar  who  has  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  is  quite  an  authority  on  the 
art  of  speaking.  Yet,  like  all  really  able 
-men,,,  he,  is  nervous  to  a  degree  ;  and,  good 
J^peecili^aker  as  he  is,  he  rises  to  this  day 


without  that  boldness  which  is  the  mark  of 
the  imaginative  or  foolish  person." 

The  Eev.  Arthur  Robins  was  a  son  of 
George  Robins  of  the  days  of  the  Regency. 
For  very  many  years  he  was  a  vigorous 
chaplain  to  the  Household  Brigade  at  Wind- 
sor, where  his  popularity  with  the  soldiers 
had  made  hi  in  known  to  them  as  their 
bishop.  He  was  a  man  of  weight,  as  some 
of  his  flock  found  at  Christmas  time  when  he 
was  carried  round  the  barrack-room  ;  yet  he 
claimed  to  have  preached  the  shortest  ser- 
mon on  record,  finishing-  easily  in  two  minutes 
fifty-eight  seconds.  He  was  not  universally 
popular  with  his  neighbours,  for  he  made  bold 
and  constant  attacks  on  the  slums  of  the  royal 
borough,  and  was  in  consequence  burned  in 
effigy.  He  had  the  air  of  a  cheery  optimist, 
but,  so  deceitful  are  appearances,  he  was  said 
to  have  had  times  of  deep  depression. 

"  Jehu  Junior"  said  of  him:  "He  has 
many  friends,  of  whom  many  think  that  his 
vanity,  which  is  an  unknown  quantity,  is 
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excusable.  Altogether  he  is  a  parson  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  is 
perhaps  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  as 
of  his  flock." 

Cardinal  Giuseppe  Sarto,  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  ascended  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter, 
to  the  mild  surprise  and  keen  interest 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  is  now  Pope 
Pius  X.,  after  having,  by  years  of  hard, 
honest  work,  won  for  himself  the  respectful 
popularity  of  all  who  have  known  him  as 
priest  and  bishop.  When  he  was  proclaimed 
at  the  Vatican,  all  the  Eomans  applauded, 
for  his  character  was  known  throughout 
Italy.  His  Holiness  has  always  been  friendly 
towards  the  Italian  Government  ;  he  is  full 
of  the  honest  purpose  of  peace  ;  he  is  no  less 
charitable  than  he  is  religious  ;  and  withal 
he  is  shrewd,  temperate,  genial,  and  dignified. 
Sprung  from  a  very  modest  family,  he  has 
lived  a  bumble  life.  Ordained  at  two-and- 
twenty,  he  was  Bishop  of  Mantua  at  sixty. 
Nine  years  afterwards  he  was  the  cardinal 
whom   Leo   XIII.   appointed    Patriarch   of 
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REV,    JOSEPH    LEYCESTER    LYNE.      1887. 
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Venice.  And  now  he  rules  in  the  Vatican. 
His  Holiness  is  a  good  man  and  a  militant 
Christian  in  whom  is  a  saving  sense  of 
humour.  He  is,  however,  as  earnest  in 
defence  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  rights  of 
the  Church — in  France  and  elsewhere — as 
his  predecessor. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  sent 
when  yet  a  youth  of  eighteen  to  be  educated 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Viterbo,  and  at  twenty- 
seven,  being  already  distinguished  by  his 
talents  and  his  learning,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and 
subsequently  Governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Benevente  and  Perugia.  At  three-and-thirty 
he  was  created  Bishop  of  Damietta  and 
appointed  Nuncio  to  Belgium.  Three  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Perugia ; 
at  three-and-forty  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Cardinal.  Lastly,  by  a  vote  un- 
expected by  the  outer  world,  he  was  chosen 
as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Cardinal  Pecci  was  known  for  an  admirable 
man  wherever  he   was   known   at   all,   and 
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when  he  became  Leo  XIII.,  the  election  was 
applauded  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  by  the 
friends  of  the  Church  ;  for  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  prove  conciliatory.  Con- 
ciliatory he  indeed  proved,  yet  quite  as  A 
unyielding'  as  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Papal  Chair  upon  all  essential  points. 

Cardinal  Newman  was  born  in  the  first 
year  of  the  last  century,  the  eldest  of  six 
brothers.  He  himself  was  destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  calling  of  a  solicitor,  but 
being  sent  to  Oxford,  he  soon  developed 
qualities  which  made  it  impossible  that  he 
should  become  anything  else  than  what  he 
was— one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  theo- 
logians England  eyer  produced.  At  Oriel, 
with  such  contemporaries  as  Keble,  Pusey, 
Hawkins,  and  Wilberforce,  he  at  once  at- 
tracted admiration,  and  it  was  held  strange 
at  the  time  that  having  taken  a  "  Third,"  he 


REV.    ARTHUR   ROBINS.      1897. 
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DR.    JOSEPH   PARKER.       1884. 

"  Congregational  Union." 

should  be  made  a  Fellow  of  his  college  at 
one-and-twenty.  At  twenty-seven  he  became 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  and  was  looked  to  as  one 
of  the  greatest  future  pillars  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  But  five  years  later,  "  The  Oxford 
Movement  "  having  declared  itself,  he  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  publication  of  "Tracts 
for  the  Times,"  of  which  the  object  was  to 
show  that  at  the  Reformation  the  English 
Church  had  not  cut  herself  off  from  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church ;  aiirf  in  Tract 
Ninety  he  blew  a  blast  which  shook  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Church  to  its  very 
foundations.  The  Low  Church  party  rose 
against  him,  declaring  his  meaning  to  be 
that  the  Church  of  England  held  the  same 
doctrines  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  ten 
years  he  published  a  wondrous  succession  of 
tracts,  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  treatises, 
works  of  profound  learning  and  marvellous 
eloquence,  presented  in  a  style  which  for 
vigorous  simplicity  and  splendour  of  English 
has  never  been  surpassed.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  bishops  were  forced  to  move  against 
him,  so  that  at  four-and-forty  he  who  had 
begun  life  as  an  extreme  Protestant  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
who  had  discovered  what  he  held  to  be  the 
true  basis  of  Protestantism  and  the  proof  of 
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its  antiquity,  and  who  had  given  his  marvel- 
lous intellectual  powers  to  bring  it  to  men's 
ears,  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church .  To- 
day the  most  widely  differing  denominations 
sharehis  famous  hymn, "  Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

Cardinal  Manning  was  a  man  of  signal 
ability  and  great  acquirements.  He  might 
have  aspired  to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
Anglican  Church  had  he  remained  in  it. 
He  was  trained  in  its  ancient  traditions, 
achieved  distinction  above  his  fellows  in  its 
most  chosen  school,  and  was  already  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester  when  lie  renounced  the 
faith  and  avowed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Gifted  with  the  powers  that  enable  men 
to  move  their  fellows  at  will  by  tongue  or 
pen,  and  blessed  with  a  physical  constitution 
trained  to  a  purely  secondary  place,  he  lived 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  devoted  to 
the  ends  he  considered  essential,  and  scarcely 
vouchsafed  to  enter  into  those  material  sides 
of  existence  which  others  think  all-important. 
He  dined  out  to  talk,  but  not  to  eat ;  he 
talked  to  convert,  and  not  to  shine.  He 
became,  indeed,  a  spare,  spiritual,  intellectual, 
elegant  ascetic,  whom  all  respected,  and 
whom  few  could  clearly  comprehend. 

Cardinal  Yaughan,  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, came  of  an  old  Catholic  family  of 
priests  and  soldiers,  of  which  he  himself  was 
both.  Colonel  Yaughan,  his  father,  was  one 
of  the  old  Welsh  Yaughans  of  Courtfield,  in 
Herefordshire.  He  intended  his  son  for  the 
Army,  educated  him  at  Stonyhurst  and  on 
the  Continent,  and  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  Guards.  But  the  young  man 
presently  abandoned  military  service  for  that 
of  the  Church  militant.  He  went  to  Rome 
and  studied  under  Manning.  When  he  came 
back  to  England,  he  joined  that  Cardinal's 
Oblate  Fathers  of  St.  Charles,  in  BayswTater. 

"  He  is  a  very  zealous  advocate  of  exclusively 
Catholic  education  in  England,"  said  "  Jehu 
Junior,"  "and  he  believes  in  the  ultimate 
reconciliation  of  England  with  Rome.  But 
the  great  work  of  his  life  has  been  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  religion  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  in  the  matter  of  making  missionaries 
and  sending  them  to  the  Far  East,  he  has 
shown  other  churches  what  may  be  done  by 
zeal  and  energy.  He  is  a  skilful  talker,  full 
of  information ;  and  he  is  not  narrow-minded, 
for  he  approves  of  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  is  judiciously  unopposed  to  the 
drinking  of  beer  in  music-halls.  He  is  pro- 
prietor of  The  Tablet,  which  he  inspires,  and 
of  The  Dublin  Review,  and  he  maintains  that 
the  Holy  See  ought  to  be  represented  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James," 


Father  Ignatius  was  always  an  earnest 
enthusiast  who  in  his  beliefs  startled  the 
more  sober  members  of  the  English  Church. 
At  five-and-twenty  he  believed  himself  to 
have  had  a  call  to  restore  monasticism  in 
England  ;  wherefore  he  left  his  curacy, 
received  a  monastic  habit  from  the  hands  of 
the  late  Dr.  Pusey,  adopted  himself  into  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Brother  Ignatius.  In  1866  he 
ceased  to  call  himself  Ritualistic,  became 
Evangelical,  and  went  into  Wales,  where  he 
built  a  monastery  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Llanthony  Abbey,  assumed  the  name  of 
"Father,"  and  invited  novices  to  take  the 
vows.  He  has  taken  an  earnest  share  in 
an  attempt  to  reform  our  laws  of  divorce, 
and  his  reputation  for  eloquence  in  preaching 
is  deservedly  great.  His  methods  being 
without  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  he  has  described  himself  as  re- 
maining "in  loyal,  though  lay,  communion 
with  the  English  Church." 

Joseph  Parker  was  the  son  of  a  North- 
umberland stonecutter.  He  proved  a  clever 
and  ambitious  lad,  and  so  early  developed 
the  assurance  necessary  to  face  an  audience, 
and  the  power  of  stringing  many  words 
together,  that  at  eighteen  he  was  found 
preaching  a  sermon  in  a  sawpit  on  the 
village  green.  When  he  was  barely  one-arid- 
twenty  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  Campbell  to 
assist  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Moorfields 
Tabernacle  ;  shortly  afterwards  he  became  a 
student  at  University  College,  while  he  still 
continued  to  preach  in  the  old  Barbican 
Chapel ;  and  he  was  but  three-and- twenty 
when  he  was  ordained  and  made  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Chapel  at  Banbury.  Five 
years  later  he  moved  to  the  Cavendish 
Chapel  at  Manchester,  where  he  preached 
and  wrote  to  such  purpose  as  made  him  a 
most  prominent  man  among  the  Noncon- 
formists and  a  principal  man  among  the  In- 
dependents. But  in  1869  he  migrated  from 
Manchester  to  London,  where  he  was  soon 
established  in  the  City  Temple,  with  which  his 
fame  as  a  preacher  was  afterwards  identified. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  Dr.  Parker's 
successor  at  the  City  Temple,  was  described 
in  Vanity  Fair  as  "A  grey-haired  boy  with 
mesmeric  eyes,  a  musical  voice,  and  a  mission 
in  his  soul."  He  does  not  play  the  actor  in 
the  pulpit ;  he  does  not  shout  or  thump 
the  cushions.  He  is  simple,  direct,  and 
persuasive  in  his  preaching.  He  holds  his 
congregation  with  the  subtle  magnetism  that 
is  the  gift  of  Providence,  not  an  art  to  be 
acquired. 
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Reginald  John  Campbell  was  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  of  Bermondsey.  He 
went  to  Ireland  as  a  boy,  and  then  back  to 
Bolton,  where  he  was  educated.  After  a 
year  or  two  as  a  teacher,  he  turned  up  at* 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after  his  degree 
he  settled  in  Brighton  at  the  Union  Street 
Congregational  Church.  He  filled  it  so 
full  that  they  talked  of  building  him 
"  a  cathedral,"  but  in  the  end  drafted  him 
into  the  Queen  Street  Chapel,  in  the  same 
town,  where  the  seating  accommodation 
reached  a  thousand.  It  was  at  the  late 
Dr.  Parker's  own  wish  that  he  was  nominated 
to  the  vacant  pulpit  at  the  City  Temple. 

He  has  attacked  Society,  but  wears  a  neat 
frock-coat,  closely  buttoned.  He  can  read 
in  six  languages.  When  he  thinks  of  any- 
thing, he  writes  it  down  in  a  book.  There 
are  now  eight  of  these  thoughtful  volumes. 
He  has  preached  on  intelligence  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  has  practised  what  he  preached. 

"General"  Booth  has  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  in  English  public  opinion. 
Yet  those  who  once  laughed  have  now  been 
compelled  to  admiration  by  his  many  splendid 
qualities.  It  was  many  years  ago  that  his 
cartoon  appeared  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  "  Jehu 
Junior"  then  wrote :  "After  a  long  experience 
of  the  National  Church,  Mr.  Booth  decided 
that  he  wanted  his  religion  raised  in  tempera- 
ture. So  he  joined  the  Wesleyans.  In  1861  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  trammels  of  a  sect 
are  apt  to  impede  the  free  movement  of  the 
soul.  So  he  left  the  Wesleyans  and  set  up 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  so  successful 
in  the  slums  of  East  London  that  many 
philanthropists  offered  him  help,  and  he  was 


thus  able  to  organise  the  Salvation  Army. 
Being  a  man  of  strong  will,  Mr.  Booth  has 
managed  to  make  himself  an  absolute  ruler." 

When  "General"  Booth's  biography  comes 
to  be  written,  the  record  of  his  noble  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  will  bulk  far  larger 
than  the  story  of  his  revivalist  methods. 

The  Yery  fee  v.  Hermann  Adler,  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations 
of  the  British  Empire,  who  is  the  greatest 
Jewish  divine  in  the  world,  began  life  as  a 
Hanoverian  five-and-sixty  years  ago.  His 
father  was  Chief  Rabbi  before  him,  and 
had  him  well  grounded  at  University  College 
School ;  so  that  he  was  able,  at  a  dinner  of 
old  schoolfellow- s,  to  propose  the  health  of 
such  contemporaries  as  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  John  Morley.  At  University  College 
he  studied  with  such  mixed  friends  as  the 
late  Lord  Herschell  and  Louis  Kossuth; 
but  he  also  acquired  learning  at  Prague  and  at 
Leipsic.  He  has  written  much  on  theology 
and  history  since  his  Jewish  reply  to  Bishop 
Colenso ;  and,  being  an  authority  on  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  was  an  eminent  contributor 
to  the  great  Jewish  Encyclopaedia. 

The  Bishop  of  Kensington,  whom  I  see  I 
omitted  to  group  with  the  other  Anglican 
bishops  of  our  present  gallery,  began  life  at 
Tonbridge  school,  and  after  his  University 
career  was  concluded  returned  as  a  curate 
to  Tunbridge  Wells.  Later,  he  went  to  St. 
Peter's,  Cranley  Gardens,  and  finally  was 
made  Bishop  Suffragan.  His  name  is 
well  known  and  well  liked  in  the  East 
End.  He  is  a  good  preacher,  and  on  the 
platform  displays  humour  and  common  sense. 


B.  Fletcher  Robinson,  Editor  of  "  Vanity  Fair." 


The  foregoing  article  is  one  of 
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By    MAX    PEMBERTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HALL  BY  UNION  STEEET. 

ORATOR  was  not 
eloquent ;  but  he 
had  told  a  human 
story,  and  all  lis- 
tened with  respect. 
When  he  paused 
and  looked  upward, 
it  seemed  to  many 
that  a  light  of  jus- 
tice shone  upon  his 
haggard  face,  while 
the  tears  rolled  un wiped  down  his  ragged 
jerkin.  His  lank,  unkempt  hair,  caught 
by  the  draught  from  the  open  doors  at 
the  far  end  of  the  hall,  streamed  behind 
him  in  grotesque  profusion.  His  hands 
were  clenched  and  his  lips  compressed. 
That  which  he  had  told  to  the  sea  of 
questioning  faces  below  him  was  the  story 
of  his  life.  The  name  which  he  had  uttered, 
with  an  oath  upon  his  lips,  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  deprived  him  of  riches 
and  of  liberty.  When  he  essayed  to  add  a 
woman's  name  and  to  speak  of  the  wrongs 
which  had  been  done  her,  the  power  of 
utterance  left  him  in  an  instant  and  he  stood 
there  gasping,  his  eyes  towards  the  light 
which  none  but  he  could  see ;  a  prayer  of 
gratitude  upon  his  lips  because  he  had  found 
the  man  and  would  repay. 

Look  down  upon  this  audience,  and  you 
shall  see  a  heterogeneous  assembly  such  as 
London  alone  of  the  cities  can  show  you. 
The  hall  is  a  crazy  building,  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  Commercial  Road  at  White- 
chapel.  The  time  is  the  early  spring  of 
the  year  1903  ;  the  hour  is  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  Ostensibly  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  news  which  had  come  that  day  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolutionaries  in  Warsaw, 
the  discussion  had  been  diverted,  as  such 
discussions  invariably  are,  to  a  recital  of  per- 
sonal wrongs  and  of  individual  resolutions- 
even  to  mad  talk  of  the  conquest  of  the 
world  and  the  crowning  of  King  Anarchy. 
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And  to  this  the  wild  Asiatics  and  the  sad- 
faced  Poles  listened  alike  with  rare  murmurs 
and  odd  contortions  of  limbs  and  body.  Let 
Paul  Boriskoff  of  Minsk  be  the  orator,  and 
they  knew  that  the  red  flag  would  fly.  But 
never  before  has  Boriskoff  been  seen  in  tears, 
and  the  spectacle  enchained  their  attention 
as  no  mere  rhetoric  could  have  done. 

A  man's  confession,  if  it  be  honest,  must 
ever  be  a  profoundly  interesting  document. 
Boriskoff,  the  Pole,  did  not  hold  these 
people  spellbound  by  the  vigour  of  his 
denunciation  or  the  rhythmic  chaunt  of  his 
anger.  He  had  begun  in  a  quiet  voice, 
welcoming  the  news  from  Warsaw  and  the 
account  of  the  assassination  of  the  Deputy- 
Governor  Lebinsky.  From  that  he  passed 
to  the  old  question  :  Why  does  authority 
remain  in  any  city  at  all  ?  This  London 
that  sleeps  so  securely,  does  it  ever  awake  to 
remember  the  unnumbered  hosts  which 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
Whitechapel  ?  "  Put  rifles  into  the  hands 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  who  can  be 
found  to-night,"  he  had  said,  "and  where 
is  your  British  Government  to-morrow  ? 
The  police — they  would  be  but  as  dead 
leaves  under  the  feet  of  a  mighty  multitude. 
The  soldiers  !  Friends,"  he  put  it  to  them, 
"do  you  ever  ask  yourselves  how  many 
soldiers  there  are  in  the  barracks  of  London 
to-night,  and  what  would  happen  to  them  if 
the  people  were  armed  ?  I  say  to  you  that 
the  house  would  fall  as  a  house  of  cards  ; 
the  rich  would  flee  ;  the  poor  would  reign. 
And  you  who  know  this  for  a  truth,  what 
do  you  answer  to  me  ?  That  London 
harbours  you,  that  London  feeds  you — aye, 
with  the  food  of  swine  in  the  kennels  of  the 
dogs ! " 

Men  nodded  their  heads  to  this,  and  some 
of  the  women  tittered  behind  their  ragged 
shawls.  They  had  heard  it  all  so  often — 
the  grand  assault  by  numbers ;  the  rifle 
shots  ringing  out  in  the  sleeping  streets  by 
Piccadilly ;  the  sack  of  Park  Lane ;  the 
flight  of  the  '  Government ;  the  downfall  of 
what  is,  and  the  establishment  of  what 
might  be.  If  they  believed  it  possible,  they 
had  sense  enough  to  remember  that  a  sacked 
city  of  amnesty  would  be  the  poorest  tribute 
to   their  own  sagacity.     At  least,  London 
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did  not  flog  them.  Their  wives  and  sisters 
were  not  here  dragged  to  the  police-stations, 
to  be  brutally  lashed  at  the  command  of 
any  underling  they  had  offended.  Ap- 
plause for  Boriskoff  and  his  sound  and  fury 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  concession  to  their 
vanity.  "We  could  do  all  this,"  they 
seemed  to  say ;  "  if  we  forbear,  let  London 
be  grateful."  As  for  Boriskoff,  he  had 
talked  so  many  times  in  snch  a  strain  that  a 
sudden  change  in  voice  and  manner  surprised 
them  beyond  words.  What  had  happened 
to  him,  then  ?  Was  the  fellow  mad,  when 
he  began  to  speak  of  the  copper-mines  and 
the  days  of  slavery  he  had  spent  therein  ? 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  hall  when  the 
demagogue  struck  this  unaccustomed  note ; 
rude  gas-flares  shed  an  ugly  yellow  glow 
upon  faces  which  everywhere  asked  an 
unspoken  question.  What  had  copper-mines 
to  do  with  the  news  from  Warsaw,  and 
what  had  they  to  do  with  this  assembly  ? 
Presently,  however,  it  came  to  the  people 
that  they  were  listening  to  the  story  of  a 
wrong,  that  the  pages  of  a  human  drama 
were  being  unfolded  before  them.  In 
glowing  words  the  speaker  painted  the 
miner's  life  and  that  of  the  stokers  who 
kept  the  furnaces.  What  a  living  hell  that 
labour  had  been  !  There  were  six  opera- 
tions in  refining  the  copper,  he  said,  and  he 
had  served  years  of  apprenticeship  to  each  of 
them.  Hungry  and  faint  and  weary,  he 
had  kept  watch  half  the  night  at  the 
furnace's  door,  and  returned  to  his  home  at 
dawn  to  see  white  faces  half  buried  in  the 
ragged  beds  of  his  house,  or  to  hear  the 
child  he  loved  crying  for  the  food  he  could 
not  bring.  And  in  those  night  watches  the 
great  idea  had  come  to  him. 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  the  first  conception 
of  the  Meltka  furnace  was  mine.  The  white 
heat  of  the  night  gave  it  to  me ;  a  child's 
cry,  '  Thou  art  my  father,  and  thou  wilt  save 
me  ! '  was  my  inspiration.  Some  of  you  will 
have  heard  that  there  are  smelting  works 
to-day  where  the  sulphurous  acid,  which 
copper  pyrites  supplies  when  it  is  roasted, 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  That  was  my  discovery.  Many  have 
claimed  it  since,  but  the  Meltka  furnace  was 
mine — as  God  is  in  heaven  it  was  mine. 
Why,  then,  do  I  stand  among  you  wanting 
bread — I,  who  should  own  the  riches  of 
kings  ?  My  friends,  I  will  tell  you.  A 
devil  stole  my  secret  from  me  and  has 
traded  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I 
trusted  him.  I  was  poor,  and  he  was  rich. 
*  Sell  for  me  and  share  my  gains,'  I  said. 


His  honour  would  be  my  protection,  I 
thought,  his  knowledge  my  security.  Ah, 
God,  what  reward  had  I  ?  He  named  me 
to  the  police,  and  their  lashes  cut  the  flesh 
from  my  body.  I  lay  three  years  in  the 
prison  at  Irkutsk  and  five  at  Saghalin.  The 
white  faces  were  turned  to  the  earth  they 
sprang  from,  my  son  was  heard  at  the  foot 
of  God's  throne  when  they  bade  me  go  and 
set  my  foot  in  Poland  no  more.  This  I 
knew  even  in  that  island  of  blood  and  death. 
Letters  had  come  to  me  from  my  dear  wife  ; 
the  Committee  had  kept  me  informed  even 
there  at  the  end  of  the  earth.  I  knew  that 
my  home  had  perished ;  that,  of  all  my 
family,  my  daughter  Lois  alone  remained  to 
me  ;  I  knew  that  the  days  of  the  tyranny 
were  numbered,  and  that  I,  even  I,  might 
yet  have  my  work  to  do.  Did  they  keep 
me  from  Poland  ?  I  tell  you  that  I  lived 
there  three  years  in  spite  of  them,  searching 
for  the  man  who  should  answer  me.  Maxim 
Gogol,  where  had  he  hidden  himself  ?  The 
tale  at  the  mines  was  that  he  had  gone  to 
America,  sold  his  interest  and  embarked  in 
new  ventures.  I  wrote  to  our  friends  in 
JSTew  York,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
man.  I  had  search  made  for  him  in  Berlin, 
in  Vienna,  and  Paris.  The  years  were  not 
too  swift  for  my  patience,  but  the  harvest 
went  un gathered.  I  came  to  London  and 
bent  my  neck  to  this  yoke  of  starvation  and 
eternal  night.  I  have  worked  sixteen  hours 
a  day  in  the  foul  holds  of  ships  that  I  might 
husband  my  desire  and  repay.  Friends,  ten 
days  ago  in  London  I  passed  the  man  I  am 
seeking,  and  knew  him  for  my  own.  Maxim 
Gogol  may  hide  from  me  no  more.  With 
these  eyes  have  I  seen  him — ah,  with  these 
hands  have  I  touched  him,  with  this  voice 
have  I  accused  him  !  He  lives,  and  he  is 
mine — to  suffer  as  I  have  suffered,  to  repay 
as  I  have  paid — until  the  eternal  justice 
shall  decide  between  us  both ! " 

There  would  have  been  loud  applause  in 
any  other  assembly  upon  the  conclusion  of 
such  an  impassioned  if  verbally  conventional 
an  harangue  ;  but  these  Asiatics  who  heard 
Paul  Boriskoff,  who  watched  the  tears  stream 
down  his  hollowed  cheeks,  and  beheld  the 
face  uplifted  as  in  ecstasy,  had  no  applause 
to  give  him.  Had  not  they  also  suffered  as 
he  had  suffered  ?  What  wrong  of  his  had 
not  been,  in  some  phase  or  other,  a  wrong 
of  theirs  ?  How  many  of  them  had  lost 
children  well  beloved,  had  known  starvation 
and  the  sweater's  block?  Such  sympathy 
as  they  had  to  give  was  rather  the  cold, 
systematical  pity  of  their  order  which  ever 
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made  the  individual's  cause  its  own.  This 
unknown  Maxim  Gogol,  if  he  were  indeed  in 
London,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  The 
chosen  hand  would  strike  him  down  when 
his  hour  had  come— even  if  it  were  not  the 
hand  of  the  man  he  had  wronged.  In  so 
far  as  Boriskoff  betrayed  intense  emotion 
before  them,  it  may  be  that  they  despised 
him.  What  nation  had  been  made  free  by 
tears  ?  How  would  weeping  put  bread  into 
the  children's  mouths  ?  This  was  the  senti- 
ment immediately  expressed  by  a  lank-haired 
Pole  who  followed  the  speaker.  Let  Paul 
Boriskoff  write  out  his  case,  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  consider  it,  he  said.  If  Maxim 
Gogol  were  adjudged  guilty,  let  him  be 
punished.  For  himself,  he  would  spare 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  sheltered  in 
the  house  of  the  oppressor.  A  story  had 
been  told  to  them  of  an  unusual  order.  He 
did  not  wholly  regret  that  Paul  Boriskoff 
had  not  made  a  fortune,  for,  had  he  done 
so,  he  would  not  be  a  brother  among  them 
to-night.  Let  him  be  assured  of  their 
sympathy.  The  Committee  would  hear  him 
when  and  where  he  wished. 

There  were  other  speakers  in  a  similar 
mood,  but  the  immediate  interest  in  the 
dramatic  recital  quickly  evaporated.  A  little 
desultory  talk  was  followed  by  the  serving  of 
vodki,  and  of  cups  of  steaming  coffee  to  the 
women.  The  younger  people  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hall,  who  had  been  admitted  to  hear 
the  music  which  should  justify  the  gathering, 
grew  weary  of  waiting  and  pushed  their  way 
into  the  street.  There  they  formed  little 
companies,  to  speak,  not  of  the  strange 
entertainment  which  had  been  provided  for 
them,  but  of  commonplace  affairs — the  elder 
women  of  infantile  sufferings,  the  girls  of 
the  songs  they  had  heard  on  Saturday  at  the 
Aldgate  Empire,  or  of  the  shocking  taste  in 
feathers  of  more  favoured  rivals.  By  here 
and  there  a  black-eyed  daughter  of  Poland 
or  a  fair-haired  Circassian  edged  away  dis- 
creetly from  the  company,  and  was  as  warily 
followed  by  the  necessary  male.  The  dirty 
street  caught  snatches  of  music-hall  melodies. 
Windows  were  opened  above  and  wit  ex- 
changed. A  voice,  that  of  a  young  girl 
evidently,  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
Hook,  and  to  this  another  voice  replied 
immediately,  as  though  greatly  satisfied,  that 
Alban  Kennedy  had  gone  down  towards  the 
High  Street  with  Lois  Boriskoff. 

"  As  if  you  didn't  know,  Chris  !  Gawsh, 
you  should  'ave  seen  her  feathers  waggin'  at 
the  Union  jess  now.  Fawther's  took  wiv 
the  jumps,  1  hear,  and  Alb's  gone  to  the  Pav 


to  give  her  air.  Oh,  the  fine  gentleming 
— I  seed  his  poor  toes  through  his  bloomm' 
boots  this  night — s'welp  me  straight,  I  did  !  " 

The  admission  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  laughter  from  the  window  above,  where  a 
red-haired  girl  leant  pensively  upon  the  rail 
of  a  broken  balcony.  The  speaker,  in  her 
turn,  moved  away  with  a  youth  who  asked 
her,  with  much  unnecessary  emphasis,  "  what 
she  had  to  do  with  Albey's  feet,  and  why  she 
couldn't  leave  Chris  Denham  alone." 

"  If  I  ain't  'xactly  gawn  on  Russian  taller 
myself,  what's  agen  Albey  a-doin'  of  it  ? "  he 
asked  authoritatively.  "  Leave  the  lidy 
alone,  and  don't  arst  no  questions.  They 
say  as  the  old  man  is  took  with  spasms  round 
at  the  Union.  S'welp  me  if  Albey  ain't  in 
luck — at  his  time  of  life,  too  !  " 

He  winked  at  the  girl,  who  had  put  her 
arm  boldly  round  his  waist,  and  marched  on 
with  the  proud  consciousness  that  his  clever- 
ness had  not  failed  to  make  a  just  impression. 
The  red-haired  girl  of  the  pensive  face  still 
gazed  dreamily  down  the  court,  and  her  head 
inclined  a  little  towards  the  earth,  as  though 
she  were  listening  for  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step. Not  the  only  dreamer  of  dreams  in 
that  den  of  squalor,  this  Alban  Kennedy  was 
her  idol  to-night  as  he  had  been  the  idol  of 
fifty  of  her  class  since  he  came  to  live  among 
them.  What  cared  she  for  his  ragged  shoes 
or  the  frayed  collar  about  his  neck  ?  Did 
not  the  whole  community  admit  him  to  be  a 
very  aristocrat  of  aristocrats,  a  diamond  of 
class  in  a  quarry  of  ashes,  a  figure  at  once 
mysterious  and  heroical.  And  this  knight  of 
the  East,  what  irony  led  him  away  with  that 
white-faced  Pole,  Lois  Boriskoff?  What 
did  he  see  in  her  ?     What  was  she  to  him  ? 

The  pensive  head  was  withdrawn  sadly 
from  the  window  at  last.  Silence  fell  in  the 
dismal  court.  The  Russians  who  had  been 
breathing  fire  and  vengeance  were  now 
eating  smoked  sturgeon  and  drinking  vodki. 
A  man  played  the  fiddle  to  them,  and  some 
danced.  After  all,  life  has  something  else 
than  the  story  of  wrong  to  tell  us  sometimes. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ALBAN   KENNEDY   MAKES   A  PROMISE. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  halted  together  by 
one  of  the  great  lights  at  the  corner  of  the 
Commercial  Road,  and  there  they  spoke  of 
the  strange  confession  which  had  just  fallen 
from  Paul  Boriskoff's  lips.  Little  Lois, 
white-faced  as  a  mime  at  the  theatre,  her 
black  hair  tousled  and  unkempt,  her  eyes 
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shining  almost  with  the  brightness  of  fever, 
declared  all  her  heart  to  the  gentle  Alban, 
and  implored  him  for  Qod's  sake  to  take  her 
from  London  and  this  pitiful  home.  He,  as 
discreet  as  she  was  rash,  pitied  her  from  his 
heart,  but  would  not  admit  as  much. 

"  If  I  could  only  speak  Polish,  Lois — but 
you  know  I  can't,"  he  said.  "  Bread  and 
salt,  that's  about  what  I  should  get  in  your 
country — and  perhaps  be  able  to  count  the 
nails  in  the  soles  of  my  boots.  What's  the 
good  of  telling  me  all  about  it  ?  I  saw  that 
your  father  was  angry ;  but  you  people  are 
always  angry.  And,  little  girl,  he  does  his 
best  for  you.  Never  forget  that  he  would 
sooner  lose  anything  on  earth  than  you." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  girl,  tossing 
her  head  angrily.  "  What's  he  care  about 
anything  but  that  ole  machine  of  his,  which 
he  says  they  stole  from  him  ?  Ten  hours 
have  I  been  sewing  to-day,  Alb,  and  ten  it 
will  be  to-morrow.  Truth,  dear,  upon  my 
soul.  What's  father  care,  so  long  as  the 
kettle  boils  and  he  can  read  the  papers  ? 
And  you're  no  better — you'd  take  me  away 
if  you  were — right  away  from  here  to  the 
gardens  where  he  couldn't  find  me,  and 
no  one  but  you  would  ever  find  me  any 
more.  That's  what  you'd  do  if  you  were  as 
I  want  you  to  be.  But  you  ain't,  Alb — 
you'll  never  care  for  any  girl — now,  will  you, 
Alb,  dear  ?  " 

She  clutched  his  arm  and  pressed  closely 
to  him,  regardless  of  passers-by  so  accus- 
tomed to  love-making  on  the  pavements  that 
neither  man  nor  woman  turned  a  head 
because  of  it.  Alban  Kennedy,  however, 
was  frankly  ashamed  of  the  whole  circum- 
stance, and  he  pushed  the  girl  away  from 
him  as  though  her  very  touch  offended. 

"  Look  here,  Lois,  that's  nonsense — let's 
go  and  see  something — let's  go  into  the  New 
Empire  for  an  hour.  Your  father  will  be  all 
right  when  he's  had  a  glass  or  two  of  vodki. 
You  know  he's  always  like  this  when  there's 
news  from  Warsaw.  Let's  go  and  hear  a 
turn,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  what  you 
want  me  to  do." 

They  walked  on  a  little  way,  she  clinging 
to  his  arm  timidly  and  looking  up  often  into 
his  eyes  as  though  for  some  expression  of 
that  affection  she  hungered  for  unceasingly. 
"  The  Court "  had  named  them  for  lovers 
long  ago,  but  the  women  declared  that  such 
an  aristocrat  as  Alban  Kennedy  would  look 
twice  before  he  put  his  neck  into  Paul 
Boriskoff's  matrimonial  halter. 

"  A  lot  of  good  the  Empire  will  do  me 
to-night  1  "  Lois  exclaimed  presently.     "  I 


feel  more  like  dancing  on  my  own  grave 
than  seeing  other  people  do  it.  What  with 
father's  temper  and  your  cold  shoulder, 
Alb " 

"  Lois,  that's  unfair,  dear  ;  you  know  that 
I  am  sorry.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  What 
can  anyone  do  for  men  who  talk  such 
nonsense  as  those  fellows  in  that  hall  ? 
'  Seize  London  and  the  Government ' — you 
said  it  was  that,  didn't  you  ? — wrell,  they're 
much  more  likely  to  get  brain-fever  and 
wake  up  in  the  hospital.  That's  what  I 
shall  tell  your  father  if  he  asks  me.  And, 
Lois,  how  can  you  and  I  ialk  about  anything 
serious  when  I  haven't  a  shilling  to  call  my 
own,  and  your  father  won't  let  you  out  of 
his  sight  lest  he  should  want  something  ?  It 
will  all  be  different  soon — bad  things  always 
are.  I  shall  make  a  fortune  myself,  some- 
day— I'm  certain  of  it  as  though  I  had  the 
money  already  in  the  bank.  People  wiio 
make  fortunes  always  knowr  that  they  are 
going  to  do  so.  I  shall  make  a  lot  of  money 
and  then  come  back  for  you — just  my  little 
Lois  sewing  at  the  window,  the  same  old 
dirty  court,  the  same  ragged  fellows  talking 
about  sacking  London,  the  same  faces  every- 
where, but  Lois  unchanged  and  waiting  for 
me.  Now,  isn't  it  that,  dear  ?  Won't  you 
be  unchanged  when  I  come  back  for  you  ?  " 

They  stood  for  an  instant  in  the  shadow 
of  a  shuttered  shop,  and  leaping  up  at  his 
question,  she  lifted  warm,  red  lips  to  his  own 
— and  the  girl  of  seventeen  and  the  boy  of 
mature  twenty  kissed  as  ardently  as  lovers 
newly  sworn  to  eternal  devotion. 

"  I  do  love  you,  Alb !"  she  cried.  "  I  shall 
never  love  any  other  man — straight,  my 
dear,  though  there  ain't  much  use  in  a-tellin' 
you.  Oh,  Alb,  if  you  meant  it,  you  wouldn't 
leave  me  in  this  awful  place  ;  you'd  take  me 
away,  darling,  where  I  could  see  the  fields 
and  the  gardens.  I'd  come,  Alb,  as  true  as 
death — I'd  go  this  night  if  you  arst  me, 
straight  away,  never  to  come  back — if  it 
were  to  sleep  on  the  hard  road  and  beg  my 
bread  from  house  to  house— I'd  go  with  you, 
Alb,  as  Heaven  hears  me,  I'd  be  an  honest 
wife  to  you,  and  you  should  never  regret  the 
day.  What's  to  keep  us,  Alb,  dear  ?  Oh, 
we're  fine  rich,  ain't  we,  both  of  us — you 
with  your  fifteen  shillings  from  the  yard, 
and  me  with  nine  and  six  from  the 
fronts  ?  Ptothschild  ain't  nothink  to  you 
and  me,  Alb,  when  we've  the  mind  to 
play  the  great  lidy  and  gentleman.  Do  you 
know  that  I  lay  abed  some  nights  and  try 
to  think  as  it's  a  kerridge  and  pair,  and  you 
a-sittin'  beside  me,  and   nothink  round  us 


1  lie  lives,  and  he  is  uuae ! ' 
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but  the  green  fields  and  the  blue  sky,  and 
nothink  never  more  to  do  but  jess  ride  on 
with  your  hand  in  mine  and  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  us.  Lord,  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
wake  up  then,  Alb,  and  'ear  the  caller  eryin' 
five,  and  see  my  father  like  a  white  ghost  at 
the  door  I  And  that's  what's  got  to  go  on  to 
the  end — you  know  it  is  ;  you  put  me  off 
'cause  you  think  it'll  please  me,  same  as  you 
put  Chris  Denham  off  when  you  danced  with 
her  at  the  Institoot  Ball.  You  won't  never 
love  no  girl  truly,  Alb— it  isn't  in  you,  my 
dear.  You're  born  above  us,  and  wTe  never 
shall  forget  it,  not  none  of  us,  as  I'm  alive 
to-night." 

She  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  the 
tears  gathering  in  her  black  eyes,  while 
Alban's  only  answer  to  her  was  a  firm 
pressure  upon  the  little  white  hand  he  held 
in  his  own,  and  a  quicker  step  upon  the 
crowded  pavement.  Perhaps  he  understood 
that  the  child  spoke  the  truth,  but  of  this  he 
could  not  be  a  wise  judge.  His  father  had 
been  a  poor  East  End  parson,  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  an  obstinate  and  flinty 
Sheffield  steel  factor,  who  first  disowned  her 
for  marrying  a  curate  and  then  went  through 
the  bankruptcy  court  as  a  protest  against 
American  competition.  So  far,  Allan  knew 
himself  to  be  an  aristocrat — and  yet  how 
could  he  forget  that  among  that  very 
company  of  Eevolutionaries  he  had  so  lately 
quitted  there  were  sons  of  men  whose 
nobility  was  older  than  Kussia  herself  ?  That 
he  .understood  so  much  singled  him  out 
immediately  as  a  youth  of  strange  gifts  and 
abnormal  insight — but  such,  indeed,  he  was, 
and  as  such  he  knew  himself  to  be. 

"  I  won't  quarrel  with  you,  Lois,  though 
I  see  that  you  wish  it,  dear,"  he  said 
presently.  "  You  know  I  don't  care  for 
Chris  Denham,  and  what's  the  good  of 
talking  about  her  ?  Let's  go  and  cheer 
ourselves  up— -I'm  sure  we  can  do  with  a 
bit,  and  that's  the  plain  truth,  now,  isn't  it, 
Lois  ?  " 

He  squeezed  her  arm  and  drew  her  closer 
to  him.  At  the  Empire  they  found  two 
gallery  seats,  and  watched  a  Japanese 
acrobat  balance  himself  upon  five  hoops  and 
a  ladder.  A  lady,  in  far  from  immaculate 
evening  dress,  who  sang  of  a  flowing  river, 
which  possessed  eternal  and  immutable 
qualities,  chiefly  concerned  with  love  and 
locks  and  unswerving  fidelity,  appealed  to 
little  Lois'  sentiment,  and  she  looked  up  at 
Alb  whenever  the  refrain  recurred,  as  much 
as  to  say:  "  That  is  how  I  should  love  you." 
So  many  other  couples   about  them  wrere 


squeezing  hands  and  cuddling  waists,  that 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  their  affability  or 
thought  it  odd.  A  drunken  sailor  behind 
them  kept  asking  the  company,  with 
maudlin  reiteration,  what  time  the  last  train 
left  for  Plymouth,  but  beyond  crying 
"  Hush  !  "  nobody  rebuked  him.  In  truth, 
the  young  people  had  come  there  to  make 
love,  and  when  the  lights  were  turned  down 
and  the  curtain  of  the  biograph  revealed, 
the  place  seemed  Paradise  itself. 

Lois  crept  very  close  to  Alban  during  this 
part  of  the  entertainment,  nor  did  he  repulse 
her.  Moments  there  were  undeniably  when 
he  had  a  great  tenderness  towards  her — 
moments  when  she  lay  in  his  embrace  as 
some  pure  gift  from  this  haven  of  darkness 
and  of  evil — a  fragile,  helpless  figure  of  a 
girlhood  he  idolised.  Then,  perchance,  he 
loved  her  as  Lois  Boriskoff  hungered  for 
love,  with  the  supreme  devotion,  the  abject 
surrender  of  his  manhood.  No  meaner 
taint  of  passion  inspired  these  outbreaks, 
nor  might  the  most  critical  student  of  cha- 
racter have  found  them  blameworthy.  Alban 
Kennedy's  rule  of  life  defied  scrutiny.  His 
ignorance  was  often  that  of  a  child,  his 
faith  that  of  a  trusting  woman — and  yet  he 
had  traits  of  strength  which  would  have 
done  no  dishonour  to  those  in  the'  highest 
places.  Lois  loved  him,  and  there  were 
hours  when  he  responded  wholly  to  her  love, 
and  yet  had  no  more  thought  of  evil  in  his 
response  than  of  doing  any  of  those  for- 
bidden things  against  which  his  dead 
mother  had  schooled  him  so  tenderly.  Here 
were  two  little  outcasts  from  the  civilised 
world — why  should  they  not  creep  close 
together  for  that  sympathy  and  loving-kind- 
ness which  destiny  had  denied  them  ? 

"I  daren't  be  late  to-night,  Alb,"  Lois 
said,  when  the  biograph  was  over,  and  they 
had  left  the  hall.  "  You  know  how  father 
was.     I  must  go  back  and  get  his  supper." 

"  Did  he  really  mean  all  that  about  the 
copper-mines  and  his  invention  ? "  Alban 
asked  her  in  his  practical  way,  and  added  : 
"  Of  course,  I  couldn't  understand  much  of 
it,  but  I  think  it's  pretty  awful  to  see  a  man 
crying,  don't  you,  Lois  ?  " 

"Father  does  that  often,"  she  rejoined  — 
"  often,  when  he's  alone.  I  might  not  be  in 
the  world  at  all,  Alb,  for  all  he  thinks  of  me. 
Someone  robbed  him,  you  know,  and  just 
lately  he  thinks  he's  found  the  man  in 
London.  What's  the  good  of  it  all — who's 
goin'  to  help  a  poor  Pole  to  get  his  rights 
back  ?  Oh,  yer  bloomin'  law7  and  order,  a 
lot  we  sees  of  you  in  Thrawl  Street,  so  help 
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me  funny  !  That's  what  I  tell  father  when 
he  talks  about  his  rights.  We'll  take  ours 
home  with  us  to  Kingdom  Come,  and  nobody 
know  much  about  'em  when  we  get  there. 
A  sight  of  good  it  is  cryin'  out  for  them  in 
this  world,  Alb— now,  ain't  it,  dear  ?  " 

Alban  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  questions 
very  seriously,  and  he  took  this  one  just  as 
though  she  had  put  it  in  the  best  of  good 
faith. 

"  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  things, 
Lois,"  he  said  stoically  ;  "  fact  is,  I've  given 
up  trying.  Why  does  my  father  die  with- 
out sixpence,  after  serving  God  all  his  life, 
and  another  man,  who  has  served  the  devil, 
go  under  worth  thousands  ?  That's  what 
puzzles  me.  And  they  tell  us  it  will  all 
come  right  some  day,  just  as  we're  all  going 
to  drive  motor-cars  when  the  Socialists  get 
in.  Wouldn't  I  be  selling  mine  cheap 
to-night,  if  anyone  came  along  and  offered 
me  five  pounds  for  it  ? — wouldn't  I  say : 
'  Take  it,'  and  jolly  glad  to  get  the  money  ? 
Why,  Lois,  dear,  think  what  we  could  do 
with  five  pounds  !  " 

"  Go  to  Southend  for  Easter,  Alb." 

"  Buy  you  a  pretty  ring,  and  take  you  to 
the  Crystal  Palace." 

"  Drive  a  pony  to  Epping,  Alb,  and  come 
back  in  the  moonlight." 

"  Down  to  Brighton  for  the  Saturday,  and 
two  in  the  water  together." 

"  Flash  it  on  'em  in  Thrawl  Street,  and 
make  Chris  Denham  cry." 

They  laughed  together,  and  cuddled 
joyously  at  a  dream  so  bewildering.  Their 
united  wealth  that  night  was  three  shillings, 
of  which  Alban  had  two  and  fourpence. 
What  untold  possibilities  in  five  pounds, 
what  sunshine  and  laughter  and  joy  !  Ah, 
that  the  dark  cou«rt  should  be  waiting  for 
them — the  squalor,  the  misery,  the  woe  of  it ! 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  shadows  so  soon 
engulfed  them  ? 

"  Kiss  me,  Alb,"  she  said  at  the  corner. 
"  Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  night,  dear  ?  " 

"  Outside  the  Paw  at  nine.  You  can  tell 
me  how  your  father  took  it.  Say  I  hope 
he'll  get  his  rights.  I  think  he  always  liked 
me  rather,  Lois." 

"  A  sight  more  than  ever  he  liked  me, 
Alb,  and  that's  truth.  Ah,  my  dear,  you'll 
take  me  away  from  here  some  day,  won't 
you,  Alb  ?  You'll  take  me  away  where  none 
shall  ever  know— where  I  shall  see  the  world 
and  forget  what  I  have  been.     Kiss  me,  Alb 

I'm  that  low  to-night,  dear,  I  could  cry 
my  heart  out." 

He  obeyed   her  instantly.      A   voice   of 


human  suffering  never  failed   to   make   an 
instant  appeal  to  him. 

"  As  true  as  God's  in  heaven,  if  ever  I  get 
rich,  I'll  come  first  to  Lois  with  the  story," 
he  said,  and  so  he  bent  and  kissed  her  on 
the  lips  as  gently  as  though  she  had  been  his 
little  sister. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WITHOUT   THE   GATE. 

Alban's  garret  lay  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  tenement  occupied  by  the  Boriskoffs  ; 
but,  in  truth,  it  knew  very  little  of  him. 
They  called  him  "  The  Dook  "  in  the  courts 
and  alleys  round  about,  and  would  add 
the  information  that  his  habits  were  sin- 
gular. He  loved  to  roam  afar,  in  quest  not 
of  material  booty,  but  of  mental  sensation. 
An  imagination  that  was  simply  wonderful 
helped  him  upon  his  way.  He  had  but  to 
stand  at  the  gate  of  a  palace,  to  become,  in 
an  instant,  one  of  those  who  peopled  it.  He 
could  create  himself  king,  or  prince,  or 
bishop  as  the  mood  took  him.  If  a  holiday 
sent  him  to  the  theatre,  he  was  the  hero  or 
villain  at  his  choice.  In  church  he  would 
preach  well-imagined  sermons  to  spellbound 
listeners.  The  streets  of  the  West  End  were 
his  true  world — the  gate  without  the  scene 
of  his  mental  pleasures. 

He  had  no  friends  among  the  youths  and 
lads  of  Thrawl  Street  and  its  environment, 
nor  did  he  seek  them.  Those  who  hung 
about  him  were  soon  repelled  by  his  secre- 
tive manner  and  a  diffidence  which  was  little 
more  than  natural  shyness.  If  he  fell  now 
and  then  into  the  speech  of  the  alleys,  con- 
stant association  was  responsible  for  the 
lapse.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  an  acquaintance 
would  defy  the  snub  and  thrust  himself 
stubbornly  upon  the  unwilling  wanderer. 
Alban  was  never  unkind  to  such  as  these. 
He  pitied  these  folk  from  his  very  heart ; 
but  before  them  all  he  pitied  himself. 

His  favourite  walk  was  to  the  precincts  of 
Westminster  School,  where  he  had  spent  two 
short  terms  before  his  father  died.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  life  had  never  quite  passed 
away.  Alban  would  steal  across  London  by 
night  and  stand  at  the  gate  of  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  as  though  wondering  still  what  justice 
or  right  of  destiny  had  driven  him  forth. 
He  would  haunt  St.  Vincent's  Square  on 
afternoons  and,  taking  his  stand  among  all 
the  little  ragged  boys  who  watched  the 
cricket  or  football,  he  would  in  imagination 
become  a  "  Pink,"  delighting  the  multitude 
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by  a  century,  or  kicking  goals  so  many 
that  the  very  Press  was  startled.  In  the 
intervals  he  revisited  the  Abbey,  and  tried  to 
remember  the  service  as  he  had  known  it 
when  a  schoolboy.  The  sonorous  words  of  * 
Tudor  divines  remained  within  his  memory, 
but  the  heart  of  them  had  gone  out.  What 
had  he  to  be  thankful  for  now  ?  Did  he 
not  earn  his  bitter  bread  by  a  task  so 
laborious  that  the  very  poor  might  shun  it  ? 
His  father  would  have  made  an  engineer  of 
him  if  he  had  lived — so  much  had  been  quite 
decided.  He  could  tell  you  the  names  of 
lads  wTho  had  been  at  Westminster  with  him, 
and  were  now  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
enjoying  those  young  years  which  no  sub- 
sequent fortune  can  recall.  What  had  he 
done  to  the  God  who  ruled  the  world  that 
these  were  denied  to  him  ?  Was  he  not 
born  a  gentleman,  as  Society  understands 
the  term  ?  Had  he  not  worn  good  clothes, 
adored  a  loving  mother,  been  educated  in  his 
early  days  in  those  vain  accomplishments 
which  Society  demands  from  its  children  ? 
And  now  he  was  an  "  East  Ender,"  down  at 
heel  and  half  starved  ;  and  there  were  not 
three  people  in  all  the  city  who  would  care  a 
straw  whether  he  lived  or  died. 

This  is  the  lad  who  wrent  westward  that 
night  of  the  meeting  in  Union  Street,  and 
such  were  his  frequent  thoughts.  None 
would  have  taken  him  for  wrhat  he  was  ;  few 
who  passed  him  by  would  have  guessed 
what  his  earlier  years  had  been.  The  old 
grey  check  suit,  frayed  at  the  edges,  close- 
buttoned  and  shabby,  was  just  such  a  suit 
as  any  loafer  out  of  Union  Street  might  have 
worn.  His  hollow  cheeks  betrayed  his 
poverty.  He  walked  with  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  pockets,  his  shoulders  slightly 
bent,  his  eyes  roving  from  face  to  face  as  he 
numbered  the  wayfarers  and  speculated  upon 
their  fortunes  and  their  future.  Two  or 
three  friends  who  hailed  him  were  answered 
by  a  quickening  of  his  step  and  a  curt  nod 
of  the  handsome  head.  Alb's  "  curl,"  a  fair 
flaxen  curl  upon  a  broad  white  forehead,  had 
become  a  jest  in  Thrawl  Street.  "  'E  throws 
it  at  yer,"  the  youths  said — and  this  wras  no 
untrue  description. 

Alban  walked  swiftly  up  the  Whitechapel 
Road  and  was  going  on  by  Aldgate  Station, 
when  the  Reverend  "  Jimmy  "  Dale,  as  all 
the  district  called  the  cheery  curate  of  St. 
Wilfred's  Church,  slapped  him  heartily  on 
the  shoulder  and  asked  why  on  earth  he 
wasted  the  precious  hours  when  he  might  be 
in  bed  and  asleep. 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you  really  think 


it  is  wise  ?  I  am  here  because  I  have  just 
been  to  one  of  those  exhibitions  of  unadorned 
gluttony  they  call  a  City  banquet.  Do  you 
know,  Alban,  that  I  don't  want  to  hear  of 
food  and  drink  again  for  a  month.  It's 
perfectly  terrible  to  think  that  men  can  do 
such  things  when  I  could  name  five  hundred 
children  who  will  go  wanting  bread  to- 
rn OITOW." 

Alban  rejoined  in  his  own  blunt  way. 

44  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  "  was  his  dis- 
concerting question. 

"  To  beg  of  them,  that's  why  I  go.  They 
are  not  uncharitable — I- will  hold  to  it  any- 
where. And,  I  suppose,  from  a  warldly 
point  of  view,  it  was  a  very  good  dinner. 
Now,  let  us  walk  back  together,  Alban.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  very  much " 

44  About  what,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  lots  of  things.  Why  don't 
you  join  the  cricket  club,  Alban  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  the  money,  sir." 

"  But  surely — five  shillings,  my  dear  boy — 
and  only  once  a  year." 

"  If  you  haven't  got  the  five  shillings,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  how  many  times 
a  year  it  is." 

44  Well,  well,  I  think  I  must  write  to  Sir 
James  Hogg  about  you.  He  was  telling  me 
to-night " 

44  If  he  sent  me  the  money,  I'd  return  it 
to  him.     I'm  not  a  beggar,  Mr.  Dale." 

44  But  are  you  not  very  proud,  Alban  ?  " 

44  Would  you  let  anybody  give  you  five 
shillings — for  yourself,  Mr.  Dale  ?  " 

44  That  would  depend  on  how  he  offered 
it.  In  the  plate,  I  should  certainly  consider 
it  acceptable." 

44  Yes,  but  sent  to  you  in  a  letter,  because 
you  were  hard  up,  you  know.  I'm  certain 
you  wouldn't.  No  decent  fellow  would. 
When  I  can  afford  to  play  cricket,  I'll  play 
it.  Good  night,  Mr.  Dale.  I'm  not  going 
back  just  now." 

The  curate  shook  his  head  protestingly. 

44  Do  you  know  it  is  twelve  o'clock, 
Alban  ?  " 

44  Just  the  time  the  fun  begins — in  the 
world — over  there,  sir." 

He  looked  up  at  the  western  sky  aglow 
with  that  crimson  haze  which  stands  for  the 
zenith  of  London's  night.  The  Reverend 
44  Jimmy  "  Dale  had  abandoned  long  ago  the 
idea  of  understanding  Alban  Kennedy.  44  He 
will  either  die  in  a  lunatic  asylum  or  make 
his  fortune,"  he  said  to  himself — and  all  sub- 
sequent happenings  did  not  alter  this  dogged 
opinion.  The  fellow  was  either  a  lunatic  or 
an  original.   t4  Jimmy  "  Dale,  who  had  rowed 


"  *  Kiss  we,  Alb.' 
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in  the  Trinity  second  boat,  did  not  wholly 
appreciate  either  species. 

"  What  is  the  world  to  you,  Alban — is  not 
sleep  better  ?  " 

"In  a  garret,  sir,  where  you  cannot 
breathe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come,  we  must  all  be  a  little  patient 
in  adversity.  I  sawr  Mr.  Browning  at  the 
works  yesterday.  He  tells  me  that  the  firm 
is  well  disposed  toward  you— you'll  get  a  rise 
before  long,  Alban." 

"  Half-a-crown  for  being  good.  Enough 
to  sole  my  boots.  When  I've  shops  of  my 
own,  I'll  let  the  men  live  to  begin  with,  sir. 
The  shareholders  can  come  afterwards." 

"  It  would  never  do  to  preach  that  at  a 
City  dinner." 

"Ah,  sir,  what's  preached  at  a  City  dinner 
and  what's  true  in  Thrawl  Street,  White- 
chapel,  don't  ride  a  tandem  together.  Ask  a 
hungry  man  whether  he'll  have  his  mutton 
boiled  or  roast,  and  he'll  tell  you  he  doesn't 
care  a  straw.  It's  just  the  same  with  me— 
whether  I  sleep  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret,  what's 
the  odds  ?  Til  be  going  on  now,  sir.  You 
must  feel  tired  after  so  much  eating." 

He  turned,  but  not  rudely,  and  pushing 
his  way  adroitly  through ,  the  throng  about 
the  station,  disappeared  in  a  moment.  The 
curate  sho|k  his  head  and  resumed  his  way 
moodily  eastward,  wondering  if  his  momen- 
tary lapse  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
of  self-sacrifice  were  indeed  a  sin.  After  all, 
it  had  been  a  very  good  dinner,  and  a  man 
would  be  unwise  to  be  influenced  by  a  boy's 
argument.  The  Reverend  "  Jimmy  "  was  a 
thousand  miles  from  being  a  hypocrite,  as  his 
life's  work  showed,  and  this  matter  of  the 
dinner  really  troubled  him  exceedingly.  How 
many  of  his  parishioners  could  have  been  fed 
for  such  an  expenditure  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  City  companies  did  a  very  great  deal  of 
good,  and  it  would  be  churlish  to  object  to 
their  members  dining  together  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  In  the  end,  he  blamed  the  lad, 
Alban,  for  putting  such  thoughts  into  his 
head. 

"  The  fellow's  off  to  sleep  in  Hyde  Park,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  or  in  one  of 
his  pirate's  caves.  What  a  story  he  could 
write  if  he  had  the  talent !  What  a  freak  of 
chance  which  set  him  down  here  amongst  us 
— well  born  and  educated,  and  yet  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  the  poorest !  Some  day  we  shall 
hear  of  him— I  am  convinced  of  it.  We 
shall  hear  of  Alban  Kennedy,  and  claim  his 
acquaintance,  as  wise  people  do  when  a  man 
has  made  a  success." 

He  carried  the  thought  home  with  him, 


but  laid  it  aside  when  he  entered  the  clergy- 
house,  dark  and  stony  and  cheerless  at  such 
an  hour.  Alban  was  just  half-way  down  the 
Strand  by  that  time,  and  debating  whether 
he  should  sleep  in  the  "  Caves,"  as  he  called 
those  wonderful  subterranean  passages  under 
Pall  Mall  and  the  Haymarket ;  either  to  do 
this  or  chance  the  climate  upon  a  bench  in 
Hyde  Park.  A  chilly  night  of  April  drove 
him  to  the  former  resolution,  and  he  passed 
on  quickly  ;  by  the  theatres,  now  empty  of 
their  audiences  ;  through  Trafalgar  Square, 
where  the  clubs  and  the  hotels  were  still 
brilliantly  lighted  ;  up  d'ark  Cockspur  Street, 
through  St.  James's  Square,  and  so  to  an 
abrupt  halt  at  the  door  of  a  great  house, 
open  to  the  night  and  dismissing  its  guests. 

Alban  despised  himself  for  doing  it,  but  he 
could  never  resist  the  temptation  of  staring 
through  the  windows  of  any  mansion  where 
a  party  happened  to  be  held.  The  light  and 
life  of  it  all  made  a  sure  appeal  to  him.  He 
could  criticise  the  figures  of  beautiful  women 
and  remain  ignorant  of  the  impassable  abyss 
between  their  sphere  and  his  own.  Some- 
times he  would  try  to  study  the  faces  thus 
revealed  to  him,  as  in  the  focus  of  a  vision, 
and  to  say :  "That  woman  is  utterly  vain,"  or, 
again :  "There  is  a  doll  who  has  not  the  sense 
of  an  East  End  flower-girl."  In  any  way,  he 
despised  their  ignorance  of  life  and  its 
terrible  comedies  and  tragedies.  Little  Lois 
Boriskoff,  he  thought,  must  know  more  of 
human  nature  than  any  woman  in  those 
assemblies  where,  as  the  halfpenny  papers 
told  him,  cards  and  horses  and  motor-cars 
were  the  subjects  chiefly  talked  about.  It 
delighted  him  to  imagine  the  abduction  of 
one  of  these  Society  beauties,  and  her  forcible 
detention  for  a  month  in  Thrawl  Street. 
How  she  would  shudder  and  fear  it  all — and 
yet  what  human  lessons  might  not  she  carry 
back  with  her !  Let  them  show  him  a  woman 
who  could  face  such  an  ordeal  unflinchingly, 
and  he  would  fall  in  love  with  her  himself. 
The  impertinence  of  his  idea  never  once 
dawned  upon  him.  He  knew  that  his  father's 
people  had  been  formerly  well-to-do,  and  that 
his  mother  had  often  talked  of  birth  and 
family.  "  I  may  be  better  than  some  of 
them,  after  all,"  he  reflected,  and  this  was  his 
armour  against  humiliation.  What  did 
money  matter  ?  The  fine  idealist  of  twenty, 
with  a  few  shillings  for  his  wealth,  declared 
stoically  that  money  was  really  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all. 

He  lingered  some  five  minutes  outside  the 
great  house  in  St.  James's  Square,  wTatching 
the  couples  in  the  rooms  above,  and  particu- 
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larly  interested  in  one  face  which  appeared 
in,  and  disappeared  from,  a  brilliantly  lighted 
alcove  twice  while  he  was  standing  there. 
A  certain  grace   of   girlhood  attended  this 
apparition  ;    the  dress  was   rich  and  costly 
and  exquisitely  made  ;  but  that  which  held 
Alban's  closer  attention  was  the  fact  that  the 
wearer  of  it  unquestionably  was  a  Pole  and 
not  unlike  little  Lois  Boriskoff  herself.     He 
would  not  say,  indeed,  that  the  resemblance 
was  striking— it  might  have  been   merely 
that  of  nationality.    When  the  girl  appeared 
for  the  second  time,  he  admitted  that  the 
comparison  was  rather  wild.      None  the  less, 
he  liked  to  think  that  she  resembled  Lois, 
and  might  also  have  heard  the  news  from 
Warsaw  to-day.       Evidently  she    was    the 
daughter  of  some  rich  foreigner  in  London, 
for  she  talked  and  moved  with  Continental 
animation  and  grace.     The  type  of  face  had 
always  made  a  sure  appeal  to  Alban.     He 
liked  those  broad  contrasts  of  colour  ;  the 
clear,  almost  white  skin  ;  the  bright  red  lips  ; 
the  open,  expressive  eyes  fringed  by  deep 
and   eloquent  lashes.      This   unknown  was 
taller  than  little  Lois  certainly — she  had  a 
maturer    figure     and    altogether    a    better 
carriage ;    but    the    characteristics    of    her 
nationality  were  as  sure— and  the  boy  fell  to 
wondering  whether  she  was  also  capable  of 
that  winsome  sentiment  and  jealous  frenzy 
which  dictated  many  of  the  seemingly  in- 
consequent acts   of    the    little    heroine    of 
Thrawl   Street.      This   he   imagined   to  be 
quite  possible.    "  They  are  great  as  a  nation," 
he  thought,  "  but  most  of  them  are  mad.     I 
will  tell  Lois  to-morrow  that  I  have  seen  her 
sister  in  St.  James's  Square.      I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  knew  all  about  this  house  and 
the  party— and  Boriskoff  will,  if  she  doesn't." 
He  contented  himself  with  this  ;  and  the 
girl  having  disappeared  from  the  alcove,  and 
a  footman  announced,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
that  Lady  Smigg's  carriage  barred  the  way, 
he   turned   from   the  house  and   continued 
upon  his  way  to  the  "  Caves."     It  was  then 
nearly  one  o'clock,  and  save  for  an  occasional 
hansom    making    a   dash   to   a   club   door, 
St.  James's  Street  was  deserted.     Alban  took 
one  swift   look   up  and  down,  crossed  the 
street  at  a  run,  and  disappeared  down  the 
court  which  led  to  those  amazing  "  tombs  " 
of  which  few  in  London,  save  the  night-birds 
and   the   builders,  so  much  as  suspect  the 
existence.     He  did  not  go  alone  ;   he   was 
not,  as  he  thought,  un watched.     A  detective, 
commissioned    by  an    unknown   patron   to 
follow  him,  crossed  the  road  directly  he  had 
disappeared,  and  saying :  "So  that's  the  game," 


began  to  wonder  if  he  also  might  dare  the 
venture. 

He,  at  least,  knew  well  what  he  was  doing, 
and  the  class  of  person  he  would  be  likely  to 
meet  down  there  in  the  depths  of  which 
even  the  police  were  afraid. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   CAVES. 

The  "  labyrinth  "  beneath  the  West  End  of 
London  was  rediscovered  in  our  own  time 
when  the  foundations  for  the  Carlton  Hotel 
and  His  Majesty's  Theatre  were  laid.  It  is 
a  network  of  old  cellars,  subterranean  pas- 
sages, and,  it  may  even  be,  of  disused  con- 
duits, extended  from  the  corner  of  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall,  away  to  the  confines  of 
St.  James's  Park — and,  as  more  daring 
explorers  aver,  to  the  river  Thames  itself. 
Here  is  a  very  town  of  tunnels  and  arches, 
of  odd-angled  rooms,  of  veritable  caves  and 
depths  as  dark  as  Styx.  If,  in  a  common  way, 
it  be  shut,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  build- 
ings above,  to  the  riff-raff  and  night-hawks 
who  would  frequent  it,  there  are  seasons, 
nevertheless,  when  the  laying  of  new  founda- 
tions, the  building  of  hotels,  and  the 
demolition  of  ancient  streets  in  the  name 
of  "improvement,"  fling  its  gates  open  to 
the  more  cunning  of  the  "destitutes,"  and 
they  flock  there  as  rooks  to  a  field  newly 
sown. 

Of  these  welcome  opportunities,  the  build- 
of  the  Carlton  Hotel  is  the  best  remembered 
within  recent  times;  but  the  erection  of  new 
houses  off  St.  James's  Street  in  the  year 
1903  brought  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  road  again  to  its  harbourage ;  and 
they  basked  there  for  many  weeks  in  un- 
disputed possession.  Molesting  none  and 
by  none  molested,  it  was  an  affair  neither 
for  the  watchmen  (whose  glances  askance 
earned  them  many  a  handsome  supper)  nor 
for  the  police,  who  had  sufficient  to  do  in 
the  light  of  the  street-lamps,  that  they  should 
busy  themselves  with  supposed  irregularities 
where  that  light  was  not.  The  orgies  thus 
became  a  nightly  feature  of  the  vagrant's 
life.  There  was  no  more  popular  hotel  in 
London  than  the  "  Coal  Hole,"  as  the  wits 
of  the  company  delighted  to  style  their 
habitation. 

A  city  below  a  city!  Indeed,  imagi- 
nation might  call  it  that.  A  replica  of 
famous  catacombs  with  horrid  faces  for  your 
spectres,  ghoulish  women  and  unspeakable 
men  groping   in  the  darkness,  as   though, 
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vampire-like,  afraid  of  the  light.  Why 
Alban  Kennedy  visited  this  place,  he  him- 
self could  not  have  said.  Possibly  a  certain 
morbid  horror  of  it  attracted  him.  He  had, 
admittedly,  such  a  passport  to  the  Caves 
as  may  be  the  reward  of  a  shabby  appearance 
and  a  resolute  air.  The  criminal  company 
he  met  with  believed  that  he  also  was  a 
criminal.  Enjoying  their  confidence  because 
he  had  never  excited  their  suspicion,  they 
permitted  him  to  lie  his  length  before  red- 
dened embers  and  hear  tales  which  fire  the 
blood  with  every  passion  of  anger  and  of 
hate.  Here,  in  these  caverns,  he  had  seen 
men  fight  as  dogs — with  teeth  and  claws  and 
resounding  yells ;  he  had  heard  the  screams  of 
a  woman  and  the  cries  of  helpless  children. 
A  sufficient  sense  of  prudence  compelled  him 
to  be  but  an  apathetic  spectator  of  these 
infamies.  The  one  battle  he  had  fought 
had  been  impotent  to  save  the  object  of  his 
chivalry. 

When  he  first  came  here,  heroic  resolutions 
followed  him.  He  had  thrashed  a  ruffian 
who  struck  a  woman,  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life  for  doing  so.  Henceforth  he 
could  but  assent  to  a  truce  which  implied 
mutual  toleration  ;  and  yet  he  understood 
that  his  presence  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence even  on  these  irredeemables.  Men 
called  him  "My  Lord,"  or,  in  mockery, 
"The  Book."  He  had  done  small  services 
for  one  or  two  of  them — even  written  a 
begging  letter  for  a  rogue  who  could  not 
write  at  all,  but  posed  as  an  "old  public 
school  man  "  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Alban 
was"  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  was  a 
shameless  imposition,  but  his  ideas  of  morality 
as  it  affected  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor 
were  ever  primitive  and  unstable.  "  If  this 
old  thief  gets  half-a-sovereign,  what's  it 
matter?"  he  would  argue.  " The  other  man 
stole  his  money,  I  suppose,  and  can  wTell 
afford  to  pay  up."  Here  was  a  gospel 
preached  every  day  in  Thrawl  Street.  He 
had  never  stopped  to  ask  its  truth. 

Alban  crossed  St.  James's  Street  furtively, 
and  climbed,  as  an  athlete  should  climb,  the 
hoarding  which  defended  the  entrance  to 
this  amazing  habitation.  A  contented 
watchman,  dozing  by  a  comfortable  fire, 
cared  little  who  came  or  went,  and  rarely 
bestirred  himself  to  ask  the  question. 
There  w7ere  twro  entrances  to  the  Caves,  one 
cramped  and  difficult,  the  other  broad  and 
open,  and  you  took  your  choice  of  them 
according  to  the  position  of  the  policeman 
on  the  beat.  This  night — or,  rather,  this 
morning — of  the   day  following    upon  the 


meeting  in  Union  Street,  discovered  Alban 
driven  to  the  more  hazardous  way.  His 
quick  eye  had  detected,  on  the  far  side 
of  the  enclosure,  an  amiable  flirtation 
between  a  man  of  law  and  a  lady  of  the 
dusters  ;  and  avoiding  both  discreetly,  he 
slipped  into  a  trench  of  the  newly  made 
foundations  and  crawled  as  swiftly  through 
an  aperture  which  this  descent  revealed. 

Here,  laid  bare  by  the  picks  and  shovels 
of  twentieth  century  Trade  Unionism,  was 
a  veritable  Gothic  arch,  bricked  up  to  the 
height  of  a  tall  man's  waist,  but  open  at 
the  tympanum.  Alban  hoisted  himself  to 
the  aperture,  and,  slipping  through,  his  feet 
discovered  the  reeking  floor  of  a  dank  and 
dripping  subway.  Through  this  he  guided 
himself  by  hands  outstretched  and  fingers 
touching  the  fungi  of  the  walls,  and  thus  he 
went  on  with  confidence  until  the  roof  lifted 
above  him  and  the  watch-fires  of  the  con- 
fraternity wTere  disclosed. 

He  had  come  by  this  time  into  a  vast 
cellar  not  very  far  from  the  Carlton  Hotel 
itself.  There  were  offshoots  everywhere, 
passages  more  remote,  the  arches  as  of 
crypts,  smaller  apartments,  odd  corners 
which  had  guarded  the  casks  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Each  of  these  could  show  you 
its  little  company  safe  harboured  for  the 
night ;  each  had  some  face  from  which 
Master  Timidity  might  well  avert  his  eyes. 
But  Alban  went  in  amongst  them  as  though 
he  had  been  their  friend.  They  knew  his 
very  footstep,  the  older  "lags"  would  declare. 

"  All  well,  Jack  ?  " 

"  All  well,  old  cove." 

"  The  '  Panorama '  come  along  ?  " 

"  Straight  art  of  the  coffee-shawp,  s'welp 
me  blind  !  " 

"  Ship  come  in  ?  " 

"  Two  tharsand  next  Toosday — same  as 
usual." 

A  lanky  hawker,  lying  full  length  upon  a 
sack,  his  pipe  glowing  in  the  darkness, 
exchanged  these  pleasantries  with  Alban  at 
the  entrance.  There  were  fires  by  here  and 
there  in  these  depths,  and  the  smoke  was 
often  suffocating.  The  huddled  groups 
declared  all  grades  of  ill-fortune  and  of 
crime — from  that  of  the  "  pauper  parson  " 
to  the  hoariest  housebreaker  "  resting  "  for  a 
season.  Alban's  little  sette,  so  far  as  he  had 
a  "  sette  "  at  all,  consisted  of  the  sometime 
curate  of  a  fashionable  West  End  church, 
known  to  the  company  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Bloomsbury  ;  the  Lady  Sarah,  a  blooming, 
red-cheeked  girl  who  sold  flowers  in  Regent 
Street;  the  "  Panorama,"  an  old  showman's 
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son  who  had  not  a  sixpenny  piece  in  his 
pocket,  bnt  whose  schemes  were  invariably 
about  to  bring'  him  in  "  two  thousand  next 
Tuesday  morning  "  ;  and  "  Betty,"  a  pretty, 
fair-haired  lad,  thrown  on  the  streets  Heaven 
knows  how  or  by  what  callous  act  of  in- 
different parentage.  Regularly  as  the  clock 
struck,  this  quartette  would  gather  in  a  tiny 
"  chapel "  of  the  cellars,  and  sleep  about  a 
fire  kindled  in  a  grate  which  might  have 
baked  meat  for  the  Tudors.  They  spoke  of 
the  events  of  the  day  with  moderation  and 
wise  philosophy.  It  would  be  different 
to-morrow  ;  such  was  ever  their  text. 

"  My  lord,  the  Duke  is  late.  Does  aught 
of  fortune  keep  your  nobility  ?  " 

The  ex-parson  made  way  for  Alban, 
grandiloquently  offering  a  niche  upon  the 
bare  floor  and  a  view  of  the  reddening 
embers.  The  boy  "Betty"  was  already 
asleep,  while  the  Lady  Sarah  and  the 
"  Panorama  "  divided  a  fourpenny  pie  most 
faithfully  between  them.  A  reeking 
atmosphere  of  spirit,  but  not  of  water, 
testified  to  the  general  conviviality.  A  hum 
of  conversation  was  borne  in  upon  them 
from  the  greater  cellar  ;  at  odd  times  a 
rough  oath  of  protest  or  the  mad  com- 
plainings of  a  drunkard.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  night  promised  to  be 
uneventful.  Alban  had  never  seen  the 
Lady  Sarah  more  gracious,  and  as  for  the 
"  Panorama,"  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
his  fortune  was  made. 

"  My  contract  for  America's  going  through, 
and  I  shall  be  out  there  with  a  show  in  a 
month,"  this  wild  youth  said,  and  added 
patronisihgly  :  "  When  I  come  back,  it  will 
be  dinner  upstairs,  old  chaps,  and  some  of 
the  best.  Do f  you  suppose  that  I  could 
forget  you  ?  I  would  as  soon  forget  my 
father's  grave." 

They  heard  him  with  respect,  no  one 
differing  from  him. 

"I  shall  certainly  be  pleased  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation,"  said  the  Archbishop— 
"  that  is,  should  circumstance  and  Providence 
enable  me  to  redeem  the  waistcoat  without 
which — eh— hem— I  understand  no  visitor 
would  be  admitted  to  those  noble  precincts." 

The  Lady  Sarah  expressed  her  opinion 
even  more  decidedly — 
^  "Don't  'e  talk?"  she  said  pleasantly. 
"Can't  you  'ear  the  thick  uns  a-rattlin'  in 
his  mousetrap  ?  Poor  little  man— and  him 
a  horphin  I  Stun  me,  mother,  if  I  ain't 
a-goin'  ter  Jay's  termorrer  ter  buy  mournin' 
in  honour  of  him  !  " 

"I  pre§ume?"  continued  the  Archbishop, 


"  that  wTe  shall  all  be  admitted  to  this  enter- 
tainment, as  it  were — that  is,  as  the  colloquial 
expression  goes — on  the  nod.  It  will  be 
enough  to  mention  that  we  are  the  pro- 
prietor's friends." 

"You  shall  have  a  season  ticket  for  life, 
Archbishop.  Just  you  tell  me  where  you 
want  a  church  built,  and  I'll  see  that  it's 
done.  Of  course,  I  don't  mind  your  chaff — 
I'm  dead  in  earnest,  and  the  money  will  be 
there." 

"  A  real  contract  this  time  ?  "  Alban  sug- 
gested kindly. 

"  A  real  contract.  I  sawT  Phillips  about  it 
to-day,  and  he  knows  a  man  who  is  Pierpont 
Morgan's  cousin.  We  are  to  open  in  New 
York  in  September,  and  be  in  San  Francisco 
the  following  week." 

"  Rather  a  long  journey, isn't  it,  old  chap  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  do  those  things  out  there.  I'm 
told  you  play  Hamlet  one  night  and  Othello 
six  hours  afterwards,  which  is  really  the  next 
night,  because  of  the  long  distances  and  the 
differences  in  the  latitudes.  Ask  the  Arch- 
bishop. I  expect  he  hasn't  forgot  all  his 
geography." 

"  A  Cambridge  man,"  said  the  Archbishop 
loftily,  "despises  geography.  Heat,  light, 
electricity,  the  pure  and  the  impure  mathe- 
matics— these  are  his  proper  study.  I  rise 
superior  to  the  occasion,  and  tell  you  that 
San  Francisco  is  a  long  way  from  New 
York.  The  paper  in  which  I  wrapped  a  ham 
sandwich  yesterday — the  advertisement  o.f 
a  shipping  company,  I  may  inform  you — 
brings  that  back  to  my  recollection.  San 
Francisco  is  the  thickness  of  twro  slices  of 
stale  bread  from  the  seaport  you  mention. 
And  I  believe  there  are  Red  Indians  in 
between." 

The  Lady  Sarah  murmured  lightly  the 
refrain  of  the  old  song  concerning  houses 
which  stood  in  that  annoying  position  ;  but 
Alban  had  already  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
was  watching  the  girl's  face  critically. 

"  You've  had  some  luck  to-day,  Sarah  ?  " 

"A  bloomin'  prophet,  and  that  I  won't 
deny.     Gar'n,  Dowie  !  " 

"  But  you  did  have  some  luck  ?  " 

"  Sure  and  certain.  What  d'ye  fink  ?  A 
bit  of  a  boy,  same  as  '  Betty'  'ere,  'e  comes  up 
and  says  :  '  What'll  ye  tike  f er  the  whole 
bloomin'  caravan,'  he  says, '  for  ter  send  ter  a 
lidy  ? '  '  Gentleman,'  I  says,  '  I'm  only  a 
poor  girl  and  a  widered  muvver  ter  keep,  and, 
gentleman,  I  can't  tike  less  than  two  pound  for 
'em,  sure  and  certain  as  there's  a  God  in 
'eaven,  I  can't.'  'Well,'  says  he,  'it's  a  rotten 
swindle.,  but  I'll  tike  'em— and  mind  you 
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deliver  'em  ter  the  lidy  yerself .'  '  They 
shall  go  this  very  minute,'  says  I,  'and,  oh, 
sir,  God  bless  you  both,  and  may  yer  have 
long  life  and  'appiness  tergether.  And 
what  d'yer  think  he  said  next?  Why,  he 
arst  me  fer  my  bloomin'  name,  same  as  if 
I  wus  a  Countess  a-stepping  art  of  a  motor- 
car at  the  door  of  Buckingem  Peliss. 
'  What's  yer  name,  girl  ? '  says  'e.  '  Sarah 
Geddes,  an'  it  please  yer,  capting,'  says  I. 
'Then  send  the  bally  flowers  to  Sarah 
Geddes,'  says  'e,  'and  take  precious  good 
care  as  she  gets  'em.'  Truth,  yer  could  'ave 
knocked  me  darn  with  a  'atpin.  I  never 
was  took  so  suddin  in  all  me  life." 

"I  wonder  you  didn't  have  your  dinner  in 
the  Carlton  Hotel,  Sarah." 

"  So  I  would  'a'  done  if  I'd  hev  lied  time 
ter  chinge  me  dress.  You  orter  know,  Dook, 
as  no  lidy  ever  goes  inter  them  plices  in  what 
she's  bin  a-wearin'  afore  she  cleaned  herself. 
I  'ad  ter  go  to  Marlborough  'Ouse  ter  tell  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that's  what  kept  me." 

"  Better  luck  next  time,  Sarah.  So  it  only 
ran  to  a  '  fourpenny  '  between  you  and  the 
Panorama." 

"  You  shall  all  dine  with  me  next  week," 
said  the  young  man  in  question.  "  On  my 
honour,  I'll  give  you  the  best  dinner  you 
ever  had  in  your  life.  As  for  Sarah  here, 
I'm  going  to  put  her  in  a  flower-shop  in  Bond 
Street." 

"Gar'n,  silly,  what  'ud  I  do  in  Bond 
Street  ?  Much  better  buy  the  Archbishop  a 
church." 

The  erstwhile  clergyman  did  not  ta£e  the 
suggestion  in  good  part. 

"  I  have  always  doubted  my  ability  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  a  parish  methodically," 
he  said  ;  "  that  is — a  little  habit,  a  slight 
partiality  to  the  drug  called  morphia — is  not 
in  my  favour.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  draw- 
back. The  world  judges  my  profession  very 
harshly.  A  man  in  the  City,  who  counts  the 
collection  indifferently,  will  certainly  become 
Lord  Mayor.  The  Establishment  has  no  use 
for  him — he  is  de  trop,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
a  drop  too  much.  This  I  recognise  in  frankly 
declining  our  young  friend's  offer — with 
grateful  thanks." 

Sarah,  the  flower-girl,  seemed  particularly 
amused  by  this  frank  admission.  Feeling  in 
the  depth  of  her  shawl,  she  produced  a 
capacious  flask  and  a  bundle  of  cigars. 

"  'Ere,  boys,"  she  said,  "  let's  talk  'am  and 
heggs.  'Ere's  a  drop  of  the  best,  and  five 
bob's  worth  of  chimney  afire,  stun  me  mother 
if  there  ain't.  I'm  sick  of  talkin',  and  so's 
the    Panerawma,      Light    up  yer  cheroots 


and  think  as  you're  in  Buckingem   Peliss. 
There  ain't  no  'arm  thinkin',  anyways." 

"  I  dreamed  last  night,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop very  sadly,  "that  this  cellar  had 
become  a  cottage,  and  that  the  sun  was  shining 
in  it." 

"I  never  dream,"  said  the  Panorama 
stoically.  "  Put  my  head  on  the  floor,  and  I 
won't  lift  it  until  the  clock  strikes  ten." 

"  Then  begin  now,  my  dear,"  exclaimed 
the  Lady  Sarah  with  a  sudden  tenderness  ; 
"put  it  there  now,  and  forget  what  London 
is  ter  you  and  me." 

The  words  were  uttered  almost  with  a 
womanly  tenderness,  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  company.  Some  phrase  spoken  of 
Frivolity's  mouth  had  touched  this  group  of 
outcasts  and  spoken  straight  to  their  hearts. 
They  bandied  pleasantries  no  more,  but  light- 
ing the  cigars — the  Lady  Sarah  boldly 
charging  a  small  clay  pipe — they  fell  to  an 
expressive  silence,  of  introspection,  it  may  be, 
or  even  of  unutterable  despair.  The  woman 
alone  amongst  them  had  not  been  cast  down 
from  a  comparative  altitude  to  this  very 
abyss  of  destitution.  For  the  other,  life  was 
a  vista  far  behind  them — a  vista,  perchance, 
of  a  cottage  and  the  sunshine,  as  the  parson 
had  said  ;  an  echo  of  voices  from  a  forgotten 
world  ;  the  memory  of  a  hand  that  was  cold, 
and  of  dead  faces  reproaching  them.  Such 
pauses  are  not  infrequent  in  the  conversation 
of  the  very  poor.  Men  bend  their  heads  to 
destiny  less  willingly  than  we  think.  The 
lowest  remembers  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  he 
has  descended. 

Alban  had  lighted  one  of  the  cigars,  and 
he  smoked  it  stoically,  wandering  again  why 
the  Caves  attracted  him,  and  what  there  was 
in  this  company  which  should  not  have  made 
him  ashamed  of  such  associations.  That  he 
was  not  ashamed  admitted  of  no  question. 
In  very  truth,  the  humanities  wore  conquer- 
ing him  in  spite  of  inherited  prejudice.  Had 
the  full  account  of  it  been  written  down  by 
a  philosopher,  such  a  sage  would  have  said 
that  the  girl  Sarah  stood  for  a  type  of 
womanly  pity,  of  sympathy,  and,  in  its  way, 
of  motherhood — qualities  which  demand  no 
gift  of  birth  for  their  appeal.  The  unhappy 
parson,  too — was  there  not  much  of  good  in 
him,  and  might  he  not  yet  prove  a  human 
field  worthy  to  be  tilled  by  a  husbandman  of 
souls  ?  His  humour  was  kindly  ;  his  dis- 
position gentle  ;  his  faults  punished  none  but 
himself.  And  for  what  did  the  Panorama 
stand  if  not  for  the  whole  gospel  of  human 
hope,  without  which  no  life  may  be  lived  at 
all  ?     Alban  had  some  glimmering  of  this, 
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but  he  could  not  have  set  down  his  reasons 
in  so  many  words.  As  for  the  little  lad 
"  Betty  " — was  not  the  affection  they  lavished 
upon  him  that  which  manhood  ever  owes  to 
the  weak  and  helpless  ?  Search  London  over, 
and  you  will  not  find  elemental  goodness  in 
a  shape  more  worthy  than  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Caves  ;  nor  can  we  forego  a  moment's 
reflection  upon  the  cant  which  ever  preaches 
the  vices  of  the  poor,  and  so  rarely  stops  to 
preach  their  virtues. 

This  was  the  human  argument  of  Alban's 
association,  but  the  romantic  must  not  be 
forgotten.  More  imaginative  than  most 
youths  of  his  age,  his  boyish  delight  in  these 
grim  surroundings  was  less  to  him  than  a 
real  and  inspiring  sense  of  the  power  of  con- 
trast they  typified.  Was  he  not  this  very 
night  sleeping  beneath  some  famous  London 
house,  it  might  be  below  that  very  temple  of 
that  great  God  Mammon,  the  Carlton  Hotel  ? 
Far  above  him  were  the  splendid  rooms,  fair 
sleepers  in  robes  of  lace,  tired  men  who  had 
earned  enough  that  very  day  perhaps  to  feed 
ail  the  hungry  children  in  Thrawl  Street  for 
a  lifetime,  and  to  remain  rich  men  after- 
wards. Of  what  were  the  dreams  of  such  as 
those — not  of  sunshine  and  a  cottage,  as  the 
old  parson  had  dreamed,  surely  ?  Not  of 
these,  nor  of  the  devoted  sacrifice  of  mother- 
hood, nor  of  that  gentle  sympathy  which  the 
unfortunate  so  readily  give  their  fellows. 
Not  this,  certainly ;  and  yet  who  should 
blame  them  ?  Alban,  at  least,  had  the  can- 
dour to  admit  that  he  would  be  much  as 
they  were  if  his  conditions  of  life  were  the 
same.  He  never  deceived  himself,  young  as 
he  was,  with  the  false  platitudes  of  boastful 
altruists.  "  I  should  enjoy  myself  if  I  were 
rich,"  he  would  say— and  sigh  upon  it ;  for 
what  assumption  could  be  more  grotesque  ? 

No,  indeed,  there  could  ba  no  sunshine  for 
him  to-morrow.  Nothing  but  the  shadows 
of  toil  ;  aud,  in  the  background,  that  grim 
figure  of  uncertainty  which  never  fails  to 
haunt  the  lives  of  the  very  poor. 


CHAPTER    V. 

DISMISSAL. 

Alban  had  been  a  disappointment  to  his 
employers,  the  great  engineers  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  to  whom  Charity  had  apprenticed  him 
in  his  fourteenth  year.  Faithful  attempts  to 
improve  his  position  in  the  works  were  met, 
as  it  would  seem,  by  indifference  and  ingrati- 
tude.    He  did  his  work  mechanically,  but 


without  enthusiasm.  Had  he  confessed  the 
truth,  he  would  have  said  :  "  I  was  not  born 
to  labour  with  my  hands."  A  sense  of  in- 
herited superiority,  a  sure  conviction,  common 
to  youth,  that  he  would  become  a  leader  of 
men,  conduced  to  a  restlessness  and  a  want 
of  interest  which  he  could  not  master.  He 
had  the  desire,  but  not  the  will,  to  please  his 
employers. 

To  such  a  lad,  these  excursions  to  the 
West  End,  these  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine 
of  the  outcast  and  the  homeless,  were  by  way 
of  being  a  mental  debauch.  He  arose  from 
them  in  the  morning  as  a  man  may  arise  to 
the  remembrance  of  unjustified  excess,  which 
leaves  the  mind  inert  and  the  body  weary. 
His  daily  task  presented  itself  in  a  revolting 
attitude.  Why  had  he  been  destined  to  this 
slavery  ?  Why  must  he  set  out  to  his  work 
at  an  hour  of  the  chilly  morning  when  the 
West  End  was  still  shuttered  and  asleep,  and 
the  very  footmen  still  yawned  in  their  beds  ? 
If  he  had  any  consolation,  it  was  that  the 
others  were  often  before  him  in  that  cunning 
debouch  from  the  Caves  which  the  dawn  com- 
pelled. The  Lady  Sarah  would  be  at  Covent 
Garden  by  four  o'clock.  The  Archbishop, 
who  rarely  seemed  to  sleep  at  all,  went  off 
to  the  Serpentine  for  his  morning  ablutions 
when  the  clock  struck  five.  "  Betty,"  the 
pale-faced  infant,  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  up  ;  and  often  when  Alban  awoke  in 
the  cellar,  he  found  himself  the  only  tenant 
of  that  grim  abode.  Sometimes,  indeed—and 
this  morning  following  upon  the  promise  to 
little  Lois  Boriskoff  was  such  an  occasion — 
he  overslept  himself  altogether  and  was  shut 
out  from  the  works  for  the  day.  This  had 
happened  before  and  had  brought  frequent 
reprimands.  He  feared  them,  and  yet  had 
nob  the  will  to  remember  them. 

Big  Ben  was  striking  seven  when  he 
quitted  the  cellar,  and  London  was  awake  in 
earnest.  Alban  usually  spent  twopence  in 
the  luxury  of  a  "  wash  and  brush  up  "  before 
he  went  down  to  the  river  ;  but  he  hastened 
on  this  morning,  conscious  of  his  tardiness 
and  troubled  at  the  possible  consequences. 
The  bright  spring  day  did  little  to  reassure 
him.  Weather  does  not  mean  very  much  to 
those  who  labour  in  heated  atmospheres,  who 
have  no  profit  of  the  sunshine  nor  gift  of  the 
seasons.  Alban  thought  rather  of  the  fateful 
clock  and  of  the  excuses  which  might  pacify 
the  timekeeper.  He  had  never  stooped  to 
the  common  lies  ;  he  would  not  stoop  to 
them  this  day.  When,  at  the  gate  of  the 
works,  a  heavy-jowled  man  with  a  red  beard 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  coming  there  at 
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such  an  hour,  he  answered  as  frankly  that  lie 
did  not  know. 

"Been  out  to  supper  with  the  Earl  of 
Barkin',  perhaps,"  the  burly  man  suggested. 
"  Well,  young  fellow,  you  go  up  and  see  Mr. 
Tucker.  He's  particularly  desirous  of  making 
your  acquaintance—that  he  is.  Tell  him  how 
his  lordship's  doin',  and  don't  you  forget  the 
ladies." 

Alban  made  no  reply,  but,  crossing  the 
open  yard,  he  mounted  a  little  flight  of  stairs 
and  knocked  indifferently  at  the  door  of  the 
dreaded  office  thus  indicated.  An  angry 
voice  bidding  him  "  Come  in  !  "  did  not  re- 
assure him.  He  found  the  deputy-manager 
frank,  but  determined.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  issue. 

"  Kennedy,"  he  said  quietly,  <- 1  hope  you 
understand  why  I  have  sent  for  you  ?  " 

"  For  being  late,  sir.  I  am  very  sorry— I 
overslept  myself." 

"  My  boy,  if  your  work  was  as  honest  as 
your  tongue,  your  fortune  would  be  made. 
I  am  afraid  I  must  remember  what  passed 
at  our   last    meeting.      You  promised    me 

then " 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  sir.  The  real 
truth  is  that  I  can't  get  up.  The  work  here 
is  distasteful  to  me— but  I  do  my  best." 

The  manager  shook  his  head 'in  a  depre- 
cating manner. 

"  We  have  given  you  many  chances,  Ken- 
nedy," he  rejoined.  "  If  it  rested  with  me, 
I  would  give  you  another.  But  it  doesn't 
rest  with  me— it  rests  with  that  necessary 
person,  Example.  What  would  the  men  say 
if  I  treated  you  as  a  privileged  person  ? 
You  know  that  the  work  could  not  go  on. 
For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  you  are  sus- 
pended. I  must  see  my  directors  and  take 
instructions  from  them.  Now,  really,  Ken- 
nedy, don't  you  think  that  you  have  been 
very  foolish  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so,  sir.  That's  what  foolish 
people  generally  think.  It  must  make  a  lot 
of  difference  to  you  whether  a  man  comes  at 
six  or  seven,  even  if  he  does  a  good  deal 
more  work  than  the  early  ones.  I  could  do 
what  you  ask  me  to  do  in  three  hours  a  day. 
That's  what  puzzles  me." 

The  amiable  Mr.  Tucker  was  up  in  arms 
in  a  moment. 

"Now,  come,  I  cannot  discuss  abstract 
propositions  with  you.  Our  hours  are  six  to 
six.  You  do  not  choose  to  keep  them,  and, 
therefore,  you  must  go.  When  you  are  a 
little  more  practically  inclined,  I  will  speak 
to  the  directors  for  you.  You  may  come 
and  tell  me  so  when  that  is  the  case." 
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t  •  \  ^  never  come  and  tell  you  so,  sir. 
1  wish  that  I  could—but  it  will  never  be  the 
truth.  The  work  that  I  could  do  for  you  is 
not  what  you  want  me  to  do.  I  am  sure  it 
is  better  for  me  to  go,  sir." 

"  Then  you  have  something  in  your  mind, 
Kennedy  ?  " 

"So  many  things,  sir,  that  I  could  fill  a 
book  with  them.  That  is  why  I  am  foolish 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Tucker.  I  suppose  you  have 
all  been  very  kind  to  me— I  don't  rightly 
understand,  but  I  think  that  you  have.  So 
good-bye,  and  thank  you." 

The  discreet  manager  took  the  outstretched 
hand  and  shook  it  quite  limply.  There  had 
been  a  momentary  contraction  of  the  brows 
while  he  asked  himself  if  astute  rivals  might 
not  have  been  tampering  with  this  young 
fellow  and  trying  to  buy  the  firm's  secrets! 
An  instant's  reflection,  however,  reassured 
him.  Alban  had  no  secrets  worth  the  name 
to  sell,  and  did  he  possess  them,  money 
would  not  buy  them.  "Half  mad,  but 
entirely  honest,"  was  Mr.  Tucker's  com- 
ment ;  "he  will  either  make  a  fortune  or 
throw  himself  over  London  Bridge." 

Alban  had  been  quite  truthful  when  he 
said  that  he  had  many  things  in  his  mind, 
but  this  confession  did  not  mean  to  signify 
a  possibility  of  new  employment.     In  honest 
truth,  he  had  hardly  left  the  gates  of  the 
great  yard  when  he  realised  how  hopeless  his 
position  was.     Of  last  week's  wages  but  a 
few  shillings  remained  in  his  pocket.     He 
knew  no  one  to  whom  he  might  offer  such 
services  as  he  had  to  give.     The  works  had 
taught    him    the    elements    of    mechanical 
engineering,  and  common  sense  told    him 
that  skilled  labour  rarely  went  begging  if 
the  labourer  were  worthy  of  his  hire.     None 
the  less,   the  prospect  of  touting  for  such 
employment  affrighted  him  beyond  words. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  again  abase  him- 
self for  a  few  paltry  shillings  a  week.     The 
ambition   to    make   of    this    misfortune    a 
stepping-stone  to  better  things  rested  on  no 
greater  security  than  his  pride,  and  yet  it 
would  not  be  wholly  conquered.     He  spent 
a  long  morning  by  the  riverside  planning 
schemes  so  futile  that  even  the  boy's  mind  - 
rejected  them.      The  old  copybook  maxims 
recurred  to  him  and  were  treated  with  deri- 
sion.    He  knew  that  he  would  never  become 
Lord  Mayor  of  London — after  a  prosperous 
career    in    a    dingy    office,   which   he  had 
formerly    swept    out    with    a    housemaid's 
broom. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames  are  a 
world  of  themselves — peopled  by  a    nation 
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of  aliens  ;  endless  in  the  variety  of  their 
life ;  abounding  in  weird  and  beautiful 
pictures  which  even  the  landsman  can  appre- 
ciate. Alban  rarely  tired  of  that  panorama 
of  swirling  waters  and  drifting  hulks  and 
the  majestic  shapes  of  resting  sjiips.  And 
upon  such  a  day  as  this,  which  had  made  an 
idler  of  him,  their  interest  increased  ten- 
fold ;  and  to  this  there  was  added  a  wonder 
which  had  never  come  into  his  life  before. 
For  surely,  he  argued,  this  great  river  was 
the  high  road  to  an  Eldorado  of  which  he 
had  often  dreamed  :  to  that  shadowland  of 
valley  and  of  mountain  which  his  imagina- 
tion so  ardently  desired.  Let  a  man  find 
employment  upon  the  deck  of  one  of  those 
splendid  ships,  and  henceforth  the  whole 
world  would  be  open  to  him.  Alban  debated 
this  as  a  possible  career  ;  and  as  he  thought 
of  it,  the  spell  of  the  craving  for  new  sights 
and  scenes  afar  mastered  him  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  thoughts.  Who  was  to  forbid 
him  ?  who  had  the  right  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  w^orld-hunger  so  irresistible  ? 
When  a  voice  within  whispered  a  girl's  name 
in  his  ear,  he  could  have  laughed  aloud  for 
very  derision.  A  fine  thing  tbat  he  should 
talk  of  the  love  of  woman  or  let  his  plans  be 
influenced  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  face  ! 
Why,  he  would  be  a  beggar  himself  in  a 
wreek — it  might  be  without  a  single  copper 
in  his  pocket  or  a  roof  to  shelter  him  !  And 
he  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  live  on  a 
woman's  earnings — just  the  one  to  cast  the 
glove  to  Fortune  and  of  his  desperation 
achieve  the  final  madness.  No,  no,  he  must 
leave  London.  The  City  had  done  with  him 
■ — he  had  never  been  so  sure  of  anything  in 
all  his  life. 

It  wras  an  heroic  resolution,  and  shame 
that  hunger  should  so  maltreat  it !  When 
twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  Alban  remembered 
how  poor  a  breakfast  he  had  made,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  any  of  his 
old  habits— at  least,  not  immediately  ;  and 
he  went,  as  he  usually  had  done,  to  the 
shabby  dining-room  in  Union  Street,  where 
he  and  Lois  had  taken  their  dinners  together 
for  many  a  month  past.  Boriskoff 's  daughter 
was  already  at  table  and  waiting  for  him 
when  he  entered.  He  thought  that  she  was 
unusually  pale  and  that  her  expectancy  was 
not  that  of  a  common  occasion.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  also  had  news  to  tell  him — 
news  as  momentous  as  his  own  ?  Alban 
feared  to  ask  her,  and,  hanging  his  cap  on 
the  peg  above  their  table  without  a  word, 
he  sat  down  and  began  to  study  the  greasy 
menu. 


"  What's  the  luck,  Alb,  dear  ?  Why  do  you 
look  like  that  ?  " 

Little  Lois  asked  the  question,  struck  by 
his  odd  manner  and  appearance. 

He  answered  her  with  surprising  candour, 
for  the  sudden  determination  came  to  him 
that  he  must  tell  Lois. 

"  No  luck  at  all,  Lois."  . 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  that's  straight.  There  is  no 
further  need  of  my  services." 

"  You've  got  the  sack  ?  " 

"The  whole  of  it,  Lois,  and  now  I'm 
selling  it  cheap." 

The  girl  -laughed  aloud,  but  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes  while  she  did  so.  What  a 
day  for  them  both  !  She  was  angry  almost 
with  him  for  telling  her. 

"Why,  if  father  ain't  a-gettin'  on  the 
prophet  line — he  said  you  would,  Alb.  So 
help  me  rummy,  I  was  that  angry  with  him 
I  couldn't  hear  myself  speak.  And  now 
it's  all  come  true.  Why,  Alb,  dear — and  I 
wanted  to  tell  you " 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence  for  a 
sob  that  almost  choked  her.  The  regular 
customers  of  the  room  had  turned  to  stare 
at  the  sound  of  such  unwonted  hilarity. 
Dinner  was  far  too  serious  a  business  for 
most  of  them  that  laughter  should  serve  it. 

"  What  was  your  father  saying,  Lois  ?  " 

"That  you  were  going  away,  dear,  and 
that  the  sooner  I  gave  up  thinking  about 
you,  the  fatter  I  should  be." 

"How  did  he  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  another  and  don't  pay  the  bill. 
He's  been  as  queer  as  white  rabbits  since 
yesterday — didn't  go  to  work  this  morning, 
but  sat  all  day  over  a  letter  he's  received. 
.  I  shall  be  frightened  of  father  just  now.  I 
do  really  believe  he's  getting  a  bit  balmy  on 
the  crumpet." 

"Still  talking  about  the  man  who  stole 
the  furnace  ?  " 

"Why,  there  you've  got  it.  We're  going 
to  Buckingham  Palace  in  a  donkey-cart,  and 
pretty  quick  about  it.  You'll  be  ashamed 
of  such  fine  people,  Alb— father  says  so. 
So  I'm  not  to  speak  to  you,  to  begin  with — 
not  till  the  dresses  come  home  from  Co  vent 
Garden,  and  the  horses  are  pawing  the 
ground  for  her  lidyship.  That's  the  chorus 
all  day — lots  of  fun  when  the  bricks  come 
home,  and  father  with  a  watch-chain  as  big 
as  Moses.  He  knew  you  were  going  to  get 
the  sack,  and  he  warned  me  against  it. 
'We  can't  afford  to  associate  with  those 
people   nowadays' — don't  yer  know? — 'so 
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mind  what  you're  a-doing,  my  child.'  And 
I'm  minding  it  all  day— I  was  just  minding 
it  when  you  came  in,  Alb.  Don't  you  see 
her  lidyship  is  taking  mutton  clnaps  ? 
Couldn't  descend  to  notkink  less,  my  dear 
— not  on  such  a  day  as  this,  surely." 

Lois'  patter,  acquired  in  the  streets, 
invariably  approached  the  purely  vulgar 
when  she  was  either  angry  or  annoyed—for 
at  other  times  her  nationality  saved  her 
from  many  of  its  penalties.  Alban  quite 
understood  that  something  beyond  ordinary 
must  have  passed  between  father  and" 
daughter  to-day  ;  but  this  was  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  it. 

"We'll  meet  outside  the  Pav.  to-night 
and  have  a  good  talk,  Lois,"  he  said ;  "  every- 
body's listening  here.  Be  there  at  nine 
sharp.     Who  knows,  it  may  be  the  last  time 

we  shall  ever  meet  in  London " 

"  You're  not  going  away,  Alb  ?  " 
A  look  of  terror  had  come  into  the  pretty 
eyes  ;  the  frail  figure  of  the  girl  trembled  as 
she  asked  the  question. 

"  Can't  say,  Lois  ;  how  do  I  know  ?  Sup- 
pose I  went  as  a  sailor ■" 

Lois  laughed  louder  than  before. 
"  You — a  blueboy  !  How  you  make  me 
laugh !  Fancy  the  aristocrat  being  ordered 
about !  Oh,  my  poor  funny-bone  !  Wouldn't 
you  knock  the  man  down  that  did  it  ? — oh, 
can't  I  see  him  ?  " 

The  idea  amused  her  immensely,  and  she 
dwelt  upon  it  even  in  the  street  outside. 
Her  Alb  as  Captain  Jack -or  should  it  be 
the  cabin-boy  ?  And,  of  course,  he  would 
bring  her  a  parrot  from  the  Brazils,  and 
perhaps  a  monkey. 

"  An'  I'll  keep  a  light  in  the  winder,  for 


fear  you  should  be  shipwrecked  in  High 
Street,  Alb ;  and  won't  we  go  hornpiping 
together  ?  Oh,  you  silly  boy  !  oh,  you  dear 
old  Captain  Jack  ! — whatever  put  a  sailorman 
into  your  mind  ?  " 

"  The  water,"  said  Alban  as  stolidly  ;  "  it 
leads  to  somewhere,  Lois.  This  is  the  road 
to  nowhere.  Great  Heavens,  how  tired  I  am 
of  it ! " 

"  And  of  those  who  go  with  you,  Alb." 
"I    am  ashamed   of   myself    because   of 
them,  Lois." 

"  You  silly  boy  !  Are  they  ashamed,  Alb  ? 
Oh,  no,  no— people  who  love  are  never 
ashamed." 

He  did  not  contest  the  point  with  her, 
nor  might  she  linger.  Bells  were  ringing 
everywhere,  sirens  were  calling  the  people 
to  work.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  Alban 
Kennedy  to  be  strolling  the  streets  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  when  the  clock 
struck  one.  And  yet  there  he  was,  become 
a  loafer  in  an  instant,  just  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  stare  up  idly  at  the  sky  or 
gaze  upon  the  windows  of  the  shops  they 
may  not  patronise,  or  drift  on  helpless  as 
though  a  dark  stream  of  life  had  caught 
them  and  nevermore  would  set  them  on  dry 
land  again.  Alban  realised  all  this,  and  yet 
the  full  measure  of  his  disaster  was  not 
wholly  understood.  It  was  so  recent,  the 
consequences  yet  unfelt,  the  future,  after  all, 
pregnant  with  the  possibilities  of  change. 
He  knew  not  at  all  what  he  should  do,  and 
yet  determined  that  the  shame  of  which  he 
had  spoken  should  never  overtake  him. 

And  so  determining,  he  strolled  as  far  as 
Aldgate  Station  — and  there  he  met  the 
stranger. 


{To  he  continued?) 


PAIN    IN    THE    NIGHT. 

LOUD  on  my  roof  the  regiments  of  rain 
March  with  their  old  insistence,  and  I  hear 
Troop  after  troop,  column  and  troop  again, 

Sweep  by  before  Dawn's  shining  hosts  appear. 

O  armies  of  the  night,  your  rhythmic  tramp 

Lures  me  at  last  to  the  glad  bourne  of  Sleep, 

And  you  and  I  find  peace  in  some  far  camp 

Where  only  Silence  and  her  legions  creep. 
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"  ^\T  ^^  know,  Allan,  that  you  do  think 
|  yourself  shrewder  than  you  are," 
said  the  younger  man.  "  Why, 
the  other  day  when  we  were  talking — I  don't 
the  least  remember  of  what — I  know  that  I 
was  in  the  right  and  you  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  when  I  told  you  so,  you  hadn't  a  word 
to  say.  Except  my  own  father,  you  are — 
you  mustn't  mind  my  saying  this — the  most 
opinionated  man  I've  ever  met." 

Allan  repudiated  the  accusation  with  a 
laugh. 

Peter,  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  resumed  : 
"  It  isn't  a  laughing  matter,  but  I  really 
never  can  make  you  understand  that,  un- 
sophisticated as  I  may  appear,  I  do  know 
rather  more  than  something  of  human 
nature." 

"  You  ingenuous  young  men,  with  your 
intuitive  sagacifcies,  what  incorrigible  poseurs 
you  are  !  "  Allan  noted  the  resentment  in 
the  other's  eyes.  Perhaps,  thought  he,  Peter 
really  credits  himself  with  that  rare  endow- 
ment, the  clear  vision,  which  sees  the  things 
of  life  in  their  true  focus  and  in  their  true 
relation  one  to  another.  And  he  said  out 
loud — 

"My  dear  Peter,  we  none  of  us  know 
anything  of  human  nature." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  do  ;  some  of  us,  at  least. 
Now,  I  never  make  a  mistake.  I've  a  per- 
fect flair  for  character.  My  prophetic  soul, 
like  that  of  the  witch  in  Macbeth,  lies  in  my 
thumbs,  and  I  know,  absolutely  know,  the 
people  that  I  come  across." 

"  It's  the  absence  of  youthful  feeling  that 
makes  you  so  deliciously  young,"  Allan 
quizzed. 

"What's  the  good  of  my  being  always 
hedged  from  experience,  when  it  is  only  by 
experience  we  can  hope  to  learn  ?  Why, 
I'd  rather  make  a  fool  of  myself  consciously, 
than  be  kept  by  you  from  being  one  ;  and, 
after  all,  that  I  should  make  one  of  myself  is 
only  your  hypothesis." 

Allan  acted  his  doubts  :  "  Your  argument 
has  a  meretricious  veneer  of  something  that 
sounds  like,  but  is  not,  truth." 
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u  What  do  you  think  will  happen  ?  "  asked 
the  other. 

"  Probably  nothing.  But  why  keep  ven- 
turesomeness  on  draught  ?  " 

It  spoke  much  for  the  depth  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Allan  Bell  towards  his  charge  that 
his  voice,  in  uttering  his  admonitions,  had 
held  a 'note  of  active  anxiety.  Peter,  indeed, 
had  never  before  known  his  tutor  speak  with 
such  decided  disapproval  of  any  of  his  sug- 
gested schemes,  the  elder  man's  habitual 
attitude  being  that  of  an  eclectic ;  here,  how- 
ever, was  no  question  of  comparative,  but 
one  rather  of  prohibitive  solicitude. 

The  quick  colour  of  annoyance  rose  to 
Peter's  cheek,  a  blush  drawn  from  the  wells 
of  hurt  vanity.  It  was  as  if  his  youth  pro- 
duced it,  as  very  probably  it  did.  He  was, 
for  the  moment,  he  felt,  tired  of  having  his 
mind  and  his  ways  edited.  He  must  have 
one  day  at  least  of  freedom.  He  had  not 
deliberately  planned  it,  had  not  consciously 
wished  it,  until  the  opportunity  for  it  oc- 
curred ;  but,  with  the  opportunity,  the  want 
had  arisen  irresistible.  He  meant  to  have  it, 
and  said  so  ;  but  to  have  to  secure  a  licence 
for  it  suggested  an  unflattering  margin  to 
his  freedom.  Allan's  objection  really  went 
so  far  as  to  imply  coercion.  He  made  an 
impatient  movement,  but  suppressed  the 
words  which,  for  Allan  to  translate  properly, 
were  not  necessary  to  their  shrug's  accom- 
paniment. Words  were  not  what  Allan  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  What  he  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  to  fear  was,  seeking  a 
name  for  it,  that  which  he  would  have 
described  as  a  split  between  Peter  and  him- 
self. The  relations  between  tutor  and  pupil 
were  not  those  of  kindred,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  Nature  by  artifice,  by  "  make- 
believe,"  had  required,  now  and  again,  a 
touch  of  that  tact  with  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  well  provided. 

"Do  you,"  Peter  suggested  with  gentle 
sarcasm,  "  expect  me  to  meet  knights  of  the 
road,  and  for  them  to  kill  me  for  the  sake  of 
a  fob,  a  watch,  and  a  couple  of  sovereigns  ?  " 
As  his  wx>rds  gained  no  response,  he  added — 

"  I  might  meet  a  couple  of  commercial 
travellers  or  a  few  labourers  ;  but  as  for 
venturesomeness "—  a   hiatus   sent   venture- 
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'  With  eyes  half  closed  and  arms-propped  head.' 


someness  to  the  limbo  unfilled  in  recent 
years — "I  bet  you  sixpence  nothing  will 
occur." 

This  time  Allan  acted  annoyance,  and 
Peter  continued — 

"  It's  simple  spite.  Dog-in-the-manger 
mood  !  Because  my  father  wants  fussy 
questions  answered,  you,  in  your  turn,  want 
me,  while  you  answer  them,  to  lose  this 
lovely  day  by  wasting  it  in  this  confoundedly 
dull  valley.  It's  like  your  selfishness  !  "  he 
finished,  having  worked  himself  into  a  fine 
state  of  indignation. 

"  Your  father  sends  me  franked  envelopes, 
and  it's  one  of  the  tiresome  rules  of  corre- 
spondence that  received  letters  have  to  be 
replied  to,"  said  Allan  temperately. 

Peter's  derisive  laugh  broke  in  :  "  I  know 
the  necessary  formula  :  '  Dear  Mr.  Moore, 
Peter  is  a  good  boy,'  or  '  Peter  is  a  naughty 
boy.1  Either  statement  makes  me  appear 
ridiculous.  Besides,  if  you  must  write,  you 
can  surely  answer  the  letter  to-morrow." 

Allan  shook  his  head,  but,  leaning  the 
wrong  way  of  his  convictions,  found  no  sup- 
port in  his  murmur  of  "  lesponsibility." 

"Throw  responsibility  to  the  winds,  Allan. 
Let  me  bribe,  threaten,  implore,  persuade 
you." 

"And  duty?" 


"There  you  are.  There's  again  the  dis- 
cordant, the  responsible,  note.  Who  cares  a 
rush  or  a  button  for  duty  on  a  fine  day ? 
And  to-morrow,  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  will 
rain." 

"  So  you  said  yesterday." 

"But  I've  'a  prophetic  soul,'  as  I  told 
you  just  now  ;  or,  if  you  ivill  be  conscien- 
tious', we  can  part  company  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  meet  again  to-morrow." 

"  What  a  capacity  you  have  for  assurance  ! 
This  is  the  second  thing  of  which  yon  have 
been  perfectly  sure  in  the  last  ten  minutes." 

He  comforted  his  conscientious  mind  with 
the  hope  that  he  was  magnifying  dangers. 
He  laughed  again:  "You  must,  of  course, 
do  as  you  like,  and  I  don't  suppose  any 
harm  will  happen  to  you.  The  hours  that 
we  go  to  meet  are  invariably  but  the  hours 
that  we  have  met  before  ;  and  to-morrow, 
when  I  join  you,  you  will  probably  agree  to 
this." 

"The  hours  that  we  go  to  meet  are  but 
the  hours  we  have  met  before,"  had  said 
Allan  with  truth;  but  when  will  youth 
believe  this  or  cease  to  think  that  to-day 
must  surely  hold  for  itself  more  of  pleasure 
than  did  yesterday  ? 

Not  certainly  when  that  mad  piper, 
Summer,  adds    its  enticement    to  that  of 
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prospective  hope.  What  lad  will  then 
believe  that  to-day's  tune  will  only  hold 
variety  because  its  melody  is  set  in  a  different 
key.  Not  Peter  Moore,  who,  from  the 
height  of  his  twenty  years,  looked,  with 
the  trust  of  ignorance,  into  ^the  arena  of 
change  ;  who  felt  that  all  tliis  care  taken 
by  his  father  of  his  able-bodied  manhood, 
which,  in  tender  down,  was  beginning  to 
show  itself  on  his  upper  lip,  was  degrading 
to  his  years.  His  eyes  sought  those  of  his 
companion,  and  he  smiled  reassurance  to  the 
anxiety  he  read  in  them. 

"Your  heart's  in  the  right  place,  after 
all,  Allan,"  said  he,  taking  his  own  wray — 
literally  his  own  road,  with,  in  his  mind,  the 
confirmed  impression  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
was  freeing  himself  from  leading-strings  ; 
and  leaving  Allan  to  that  aftermath  of 
regret  which  is  often  the  only  reward  of  the 
accomplishment  of  duty. 

So  it  came  about  that  Peter,  feeling 
himself  on  terms  with  Destiny,  and  radiating 
that  curious  intimacy  that  happiness  gives 
off,  vaguely,  pleasurably  contemplated  the 
day,  spread  out  in  front  of  him  like  a  land- 
scape, and  began  it  so  prodigiously  pleased 
with  freedom,  himself,  and  existence  as  to 
feel  unconscious  of  the  loneliness  of  his 
position.  Indeed,  for  the  first  few  hours  of 
his  tramp  across  the  Yorkshire  moors,  little 
snatche3  of  song  escaped,  by  way  of  his  lips, 
from  the  overflow  of  joy  at  his  heart.  He 
trolled  them  so  fearlessly  as  to  appear  to 
become,  for  the  nonce,  professional,  or,  at 
least,  Italian,  rather  than  the  apologetic 
English  vocalist.  Stepping  like  a  cockerel, 
his  feet  fell  into  the  measure  beat  by  Nature's 
pulse,  and  he  assumed  a  valiant  and  a 
martial  gait,  choosing  at  first  his  path  with 
a  certain  carefulness,  in  accordance  with  the 
route  marked  upon  the  map. 

But  when  the  shadows  commenced  to 
lengthen,  precision  in  his  direction  seemed 
lacking.  He  moved,  apparently  at  random, 
down  a  by-path  here,  digressed  there  from 
the  regular  track  into  the  heather ;  and  its 
purple  flowers,  which,  like  spilled  wine, 
covered  the  ground,  sent  their  ambrosial 
fumes  to  his  brain  to  intoxicate  and  decoy 
him,  jocund,  yet  further  on  the  wrong  road. 

He  came  at  last,  a  little  before  sunset,  to 
the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  and  paused  at  this 
vantage-point  to  take  in  the  prospect.  Trees 
which,  here  and  there  in  clumps,  sprang 
from  the  rich,  dark  earth,  were  tall  and 
great  of  girth  ;  and  the  sunshine,  through 
the  interstices  of  their  branches,  fell  warm 
upon  the  grass  and  heath,  to  change  their 


sombre  emerald  and  purple  to  likeness  of 
aquamarine  and  amethyst.  Across  the 
heath,  south  and  west  below  him,  rose 
distant  hills ;  whilst  others,  yet  more  distant, 
were  marked  upon  the  tender  sky,  like 
shadows  of  the  nearer  range.  The  road, 
from  which  he  had  thought  himself  long 
diverged,  lay  like  a  curved  riband,  tapering 
at  either  end,  to  right  and  left  of  him,  and 
a  loop  brought  it,  at  this  particular  spot,  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  his  standing-point. 

In  the  distance,  so  far  afield  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable,  one  place  of  human 
habitation  struck  his  sight :  a  group  of  farm 
buildings  this,  leaning,  in  friendly  disregard 
of  upright,  one  toward  another.  It  would 
serve  for  his  hostelry.  He  had  learnt  not 
to  be  too  particular.  Often  the  accommoda- 
tion o'  nights  which  he  and  Allan  had 
secured  had,  in  the  posting  signification  of 
the  term,  not  been  refreshment  of  any  high 
order. 

A  little  weary  with  the  climb,  Peter, 
un  vexed  of  responsibility  or  the  smallest 
cark  of  tedium,  lagged  a  few  paces,  to 
subside,  ultimately,  upon  a  mossy  bank, 
whose  small,  aromatic  growths  and  pungent 
mountain  herbs  yielded  their  fragrance  to 
the  cruelty  of  circumstance.  The  whole 
plain  hummed  and  crackled  round  him  with 
the  noises  made  by  minute  creatures  telling 
of  Nature's  fecundity. 

Some  say,  thought  he,  scanning  the  scene, 
that  June  is  a  month  whose  appeal  is  all 
too  obvious,  that  she  makes  no  secret  of 
her  designs  on  man's  attention— insists  upon 
his  taking,  as  it  were,  an  inventory  of  her 
depicted  goods  ;  but  to-day  the  most  captious 
must  allow  that  her  taste,  both  in  conception 
and  execution,  leaves  little  to  be  •  desired. 
For,  rejecting  the  vividness  of  flamboyance, 
she  has  besought  the  very  heavens  to  drop 
their  skirts  upon  the  land,  to  temper  its 
colour  by  a  haze  which  has  diffused  brilliancy 
without  annulling  it. 

With  eyes  half  closed  and  arms-propped 
head,  he  looked  up  into  the  wide  expanse  of 
sky,  deepening  in  the  zenith  to  a  blue  there 
is  no  word  in  Nature  to  describe,  and  in- 
dulged his  imagination  by  constructing,  from 
the  clouds,  lazily  floating  in  blue  above,  a 
poet's  fantasy.  Great  ships  of  cumuli, 
argosied  with  future  rain,  sailed  towards 
the  east,  flinging,  as  they  passed,  their 
shadows  on  the  ground  below.  He  watched 
the  mass  and  gait  of  them,  the  wonder  and 
the  mystery  of  them,  the  shadow  and  the 
light  of  them,  the  form  and  quaint  design 
of  them,  as,  an  aerial  fleet  in  long  procession, 
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"  Such  symptoms  of  smouldering  ferocity  as  must  needs  soon  break  out  iu  some  atrocious  deed." 


they  sailed  across  the  sky.  Then,  leaving 
considerations  of  the  heavens  for  those  of 
earth,  he,  as  the  day  dropped  slowly  into 
evening,  between  intervals  of  drowsiness, 
apostrophised  a  scene,  lovely  enough  to  have 
been  in  past  days  the  playground  of  the 
gods  ;  for  to  liken  such  a  spot  to  the  prosaic 
world  was,  he  felt,  an  outrage.  Rather  was 
it  part  of  the  general  beauty  of  that  land  in 
which,  thought  youth  in  its  arrogance,  youth 
alone  has  right  to  tread.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
and  that  without  incongruity,  could  "have 
existed  that  romance  of  which,  at  one  time, 
all  the  earth  was  full.  There — with  the  fond 
dalliance  of  a  classically  trained  mind,  he 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  stray  into  the 
fragrant   lush  grass  of  remembered  lore— 


might  the  Dryads  from  that  stone  have 
partaken  of  the  milk  and  honey  brought 
them  as  oblations  ;  here  Attis,  sprung  to 
life  from  heather  rather  than  the  almond 
bloom,  have  wantoned  with  Sangaris,  or 
Apollo  have  given  lessons  to  the  birds,  and 
played  quoits  with  Hyaeinthus  ;  here  too  may 
Echo  have  repeated  in  her  tender  tones  the 
love  words  of  the  great  god  Pan  ;  yonder, 
in  the  boggy  land,  those  reeds,  agitated  by 
the  wind,  were  uttering  surely  the  secret, 
buried  such  ages  ago  beneath  them  by  the  ser- 
vant of  Midas,  of  his  master's  long  ears.  What 
wonder,  Peter  mused— for  "  the  thoughts  of 
youth  are  long,  long  thoughts  "—-that,  before 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  men  should 
have  deified  each  power  of  Nature  ? 
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Peter  strayed  into  the  pastures  of  somno- 
lence. A  skylark  hovered — now  near,  now 
far.  With  attenuated  voice  it  chanted  its 
pgeon  of  praise  as  it  faded  from  sight  into  the 
heavens  blue.  Roused,  pierced  by  beauty 
to  the  inner  fibre  of  his  reverence,  Peter 
heard  the  message  distinct.  "  Oh,  youth  !  oh, 
joy  !  oh,  rapture ! "  sang  the  lark,  then,  drop- 
ping in  bondage  of  the  line  of  love,  toward 
the  earth  and  its  mate  in  her  nest  below, 
changed  the  melody  of  his  song  into  tender 
things  meant  only  for  her  ear. 

The  mystery  of  the  moor  swung  in  the 
gossamer  that  wantoned  idly  in  the  air  .  .  . 
the  mystery  of  life  was  sung  in  every  song 
of  every  bird,  sung  to  point  of  revelation  ; 
and  the  fault,  if  man  failed  to  decipher  its 
message,  lay  in  his  own  inability  to  follow 
sound  into  the  realms  which  lie  outside  ljis 
narrow  perception  .  .  . 

Peter  himself  passed  over  the  frontier  of 
thought  into  the  land  of  dreams  .  .  . 

Time  crawled,  the  hours  grew  first  iri- 
descent, then  grey. 

Peter  sat  up  automatically. 

His  exaltation  of  mood  had  faded,  and  was 
now  followed  by  that  depression  which  is  the 
Nemesis  of  all  excess.  The  deadly  isolation 
of  the  dying  day,  too,  encompassed  him. 
Surely  he  had  not  been  sleeping  ?  Although 
he  rejected  the  idea,  he  had  to  acknowledge 
that  a  long  day  had  crept  to  its  end,  and  that 
shadows  which,  when  he  last  noticed  them, 
scarce  spanned  the  path,  now  held  the  coun- 
tryside within  their  grasp,  and  that  flat 
twilight  had  dropped  its  mysterious  veil  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  Yorkshire  moor. 

The  bark  of  a  dog  scattered  the  silence, 
and  he  became  conscious  of  the  surf-like 
murmur  of  advancing  traffic.  He  leaned 
forward  and,  sheltering  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
peered  into  the  dimming  distance  ;  and  as  he 
looked  down  the  road  whence  he  had  come, 
a  herd  of  cattle  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  moving  against  the  still  primrose  sky 
like  figures  in  a  toy  theatre.  With  the  lowing 
and  trampling  herd  came  their  drovers, 
shouting  their  beast-calls,  together  filling  the 
air  with  a  clamour  which  grew  louder  and 
louder  as  the  valley  yielded  to  the  upper 
level  and,  to  the  eyes  of  Peter,  the  entire 
mass.  Cattle  and  men,  shaggy  and  unkempt, 
one  as  the  other,  halted  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  not  twenty  paces  from  where  Peter  lay, 
his  body  afforded  cover  by  a  gorse  bush,  a 
short  marrs  height,  to  windward,  on  the 
nether  side  of  scent  of  the  dogs  and  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  men. 

Even  in  the  gloaming  now  spread  upon  the 


land  the  faces  of  the  drovers  did  not  show 
to  advantage — indeed,  were  as  eloquent  of 
brutality  as  Nature,  which  gives  man  speaking 
features,  could  well  permit.  Ordinarily  the 
men  might  have  been  a  well-behaved  pair — 
definite  ill-behaviour  would,  Peter  supposed, 
have  unfitted  them  for  their  trust  ;  but  on 
this  especial  day  the  effect  of  drink  was  shown 
in  each  in  louder  voice  and  looser  tongue 
than  is  consistent  with  that  conduct  definitely 
marked  as  decorous.  Though  neither  of 
them  had  so  far  overstepped  sobriety  as 
to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
drunk,  there  was  so  general  a  weakening  of 
self-control  as,  in  each,  to  permit  of  the  less 
attractive  qualities  of  human  nature  being 
evidenced. 

Peter  detected  in  their  looks  and  bearing — 
or  so,  at  least,  he  thought — such  symptoms  of 
smouldering  ferocity  as  must  needs  soon 
break  out  in  some  atrocious  deed.  Yague 
stories  of  the  dangers  of  the  countryside, 
long  dormant  in  his  memory,  now  sprang  to 
life.  He  could  not  recall  any  precise  case 
in  which  drovers  had  been  associated  with 
murders,  but  his  mood  indulged  the  fancy 
that  his  own  lack  of  memory  of  such  crime 
in  no  way  exonerated  the  men  as  a  class. 
He  wondered  would  they — and  saw  he 
figured  the  idea  of  assassination. 

They  belaboured  their  cattle  swiftly,  and, 
with  a  trained  perception  of  how  best  to 
gall,  swung  their  staves  with  an  upward 
swoop,  to  bring  them  down  with  a  resounding 
thwack  upon  an  exactly  selected  spot ;  then 
each  man  fell  back  and  stood  at  ease  with  a 
gusty  sigh  of  relaxation  for  a  task  accom- 
plished. 

Mentally  Peter  catalogued  their  arms,  con- 
ceding to  bulk  and  brute  strength  overweight 
in  the  balance  against  his  own  not  too  great 
science.  Then,  some  personal  disagreement 
between  the  two  having  arisen,  one  man 
trumpeted  his  annoyance  in  a  score  of  oaths, 
the  other  ran  down  a  scale  of  invective,  and 
each  appeared  to  blow  out  incentives  upon 
the  embers  of  one  another's  anger. 

In  the  extensive  range  of  the  English 
vocabulary  there  are  few  words  more 
objectionable  than  those  chosen  for  use  by 
drovers. 

To  chronicle  of  these  special  men  that 
the  taste  of  their  language  was  coarse  and 
showed  their  habit  of  mind  low,  would  be  in 
no  way  to  suggest  the  unseemly  flood  of 
vigorous  and  expressive  blasphemy  of  which 
Peter  was  made  auditor. 

As  they  looted  heaven,  earth,  and  the  place 
beneath,  of  expletives,  his  heart  contracted 
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with  a  spasm.  He  could  not  easily  phrase 
the  sensation,  the  absence  hitherto  in  his 
life  of  anything  like  personal  fear  making  it, 
now  that  it  appeared,  unrecognisable. 

To  traverse  alone  and  on  foot  so  barbaric 
a  part  of   the   country  had  seemed   in  the 


morning  a  romantic  and  not  particularly 
foolhardy  proceeding,  but  he  had  not 
reckoned  to  find  himself  lost  at  sunset  on 
the  fells  or  encountering  men  whose  lives, 
one  would  wager,  were  double  strands  of 
hard  drinking  and  hard  living. 
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"  Drunken  swine ! "  murmured  lie,  in 
endeavour  to  throw  off  both  fear  and 
disgust,  and,  as  is  the  way  with  human 
beings,  doing  injustice  to  the  animals. 

Then,  to  his  relief,  the  men  pissed  by, 
leaving  behind,  upon  the  air,  a  trail  of  caths. 


Inside  a  room,  which  had  all  the  deadness 
of  a  place  unfamiliar  to  humanity,  and 
which  was  the  best  parlour  of  the  farm, 
noted  by  Peter  from  his  coign  of  vantage  on 
the  moor,  he,  some  three  hours  later,  was 
still  a  prey  to  the  selfsame  fear  which  had 
come,  with  sunset,  to  exercise  over  him  so 
large  a  sway. 

He  had  been  shown  a  gloomy  bedroom  on 
the  upper  floor,  and  been  told  that  on  the 
landing  outside  it,  through  which  to  gain 
its  shelter  he  must  pass,  the  drovers,  who 
had  so  disturbed  his  equanimity,  were  to 
spend  the  night. 

The  scene  of  which  he  had  been  witness 
that  day  must  have  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  his  perception  than  he  had  been  conscious 
of  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  for  now, 
as  he  stared  out  of  the  latticed  window  into 
the  vast  solitude  of  night,  it  was  vividly, 
almost  exaggeratedly,  fresh  in  his  mental 
sight. 

Had  his  judgment  not  been  biassed  by 
recollection  of  the  apparent  ferocity  of  the 
men,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  taken  their  presence  under  the  same 
roof  as  a  casual  incident ;  but  the  impression 
left  upon  his  mind,  defective  as  had  been  the 
light,  was  one  of  rough  brutality  and  coarse 
passion.  Now  he  fancied  himself  struggling 
with,  and  overmastered  by,  the  men  ;  and  he 
nursed  in  secret  shame  regret  for  the  opinion- 
ativeness  which  had  brought  him  into  such 
a  plight,  for  the  foolhardiness  which  had 
made  him  ignore  "  good  old  Allan's  "  advice. 

The  drovers  neighboured  the  room  in 
which  he  was,  and  shouts  of  boorish  laughter, 
dropping  to  murmured  consultations,  in 
which  he  discovered  undercurrents  of 
menace,  found,  from  time  to  time,  their 
way    to    his    ears ;     or    muttered     oaths, 


conjuring  visions  of  crimes  innumeraole, 
were  the  overflow  of  the  vessels  of  wrath 
which  had  been  simmering,  apparently,  all 
day.  His  mind,  the  victim  of  a  body 
fatigued  by  a  long  tramp,  was  full  of  the 
weirdness  of  unaccustomed  solitude,  as,  beat- 
ing with  musing  hand  a  tattoo  on  the 
window-frame,  he  sought  to  recover  his  lost 
self-esteem  and  bring  his  thoughts,  which 
had  drifted  hither  and  thither  in  the  current 
of  alarmed  speculation,  into  some  more 
heroic  focus. 

"Where,"  said  he,  with  a  somewhat 
forced  laugh,  ki  wrould  have  been  the  valour 
of  St.  George  without  the  Dragon  ?  " 

The  heroism  which  he  had  invoked  did 
not  come.  The  essential  part  of  valour  was 
elsewhere. 

At  last,  borrowing  from  pride  reassurance 
of  calm,  he  grasped  a  stout  stick  which 
earlier  in  the  evening  had  appeared  to  watch 
him  with  that  intrusion  upon  our  sight  so 
often  displayed  by  things  inanimate  ;  and 
when  the  house  had  fallen  into  silence,  he 
trod  the  stairs  on  the  way  to  his  room. 
Reaching  the  upper  landing,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  with  bated  breath ;  as  the  floor 
appeared  to  billow  beneath  his  feet,  Peter, 
mentally  made  dizzy  by  its  depth,  took  his 
first  leap  into  the  abyss  of  humility. 

The  hostility  of  his  mien  dropped  away  ; 
the  effect  of  the  vision  which  broke  upon 
sight  being  to  cause  him,  with  shamefaced 
action,  to  shuffle  the  stick,  held  at  aggressive 
angle,  behind  his  back. 

Here,  under  the  white  light  of  the  moon, 
which  threw  across  the  room  the  curious 
criss-cross  of  the  leaded  panes  in  strong 
relief,  knelt  on  either  side  of  their  rude 
beds,  with  upraised  faces,  closed  eyes,  and 
clasped  hands,  the  men  in  fervqnt  prayer. 

"God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  boast  two  soul-sides  !  "  Peter  mur- 
mured the  quotation  to  himself,  as,  gently 
making  his  way  past  the  kneeling  men,  he 
closed  behind  him  the  door  of  his  own  room, 
realising,  for  the  first  time,  the  truth  of  the 
saying  :  "  Life  is  but  a  series  of  recanta- 
tions." 
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S^J  HAT  pitiless,  unin teres t- 
£m     ing  sun  which  burns 
West  Africa  had  gone 
down,   and    the    bay 
was    black,   save   for 
one  bright   speck. 
This  was   the   stern- 
light    of   the    last 
steamer  that  I  should 
see    for    two    weeks. 
It  twinkled  away  in  the   stretch   of   ocean, 
and    I    thanked    God   when    it   was    gone 
out.      Even  the  narrow-mindedness  of  ^  the 
negro  ruler  is  preferable  to  the  unrestrained 
inebriety  of  one's  own   countrymen  ashore 
after  weeks  in  the  fo'castle.     Twelve  years, 
wretchedly   alone,   in    a    coloured   republic 
teaches  one  much  regarding  the  shortcomings 
of    the    British  race.       The    well-behaved 
negro,  despite  his  love  of  tinsel  and  false 
appearances,  has  something  to  redeem  him 
when  compared  with  the  peripatetic  British 
visitor  among  a  people  whom  he  does  not 
take   the    trouble    to    understand.      These 
superior  observations  constituted  my  after- 
dinner  reverie  on  the  verandah — a  verandah 
that  faced  a  sea  unblemished  by  the  sign  of 
foreign  craft.    The  dull  thud  of  the  breakers 
on   the    bar   kept   rhythmic  time  with  the 
crooning     of     the     black     women    ashore 
humming  their  children  to  sleep.     A  new- 
comer would  have  noticed  the  buzz  of  the 
mosquitoes  and  the  croaking  of  the  frogs. 
"  Massa  !     De  President  do  wish  to   see 

you."    w 

It  was  my  head  "boy"  who  spoke.  A 
minute  later  a  short  negro  plumped  himself 
into  a  deck-chair  alongside  my  own.  Be- 
tween us  there  was  no  need  of  ceremony. 
The  President  spoke  first. 

"  It's  a  case  of  murder." 

"That's  nothing  unusual  in  your  country," 
I  drawled. 

I  was  peculiarly  lazy,  and  did  not  want  to 
see  the  President,  hence  I  indulged  in  a 
feeble  libel. 

"  It's  serious."  In  the  light  that  came 
from  my  sitting-room  I  saw  the  President's 
smallpox-marked  forehead  draw  and  wrinkle 
itself  up  and   out  again  in  curious  contor- 
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tions.  He  was  in  the  same  serious  mood  as 
when  he  thought  Germany  was  going  to  grab 
his  little  republic. 

"  It's  an  Englishman,"  he  said,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  must  be  myself !  "  At 
the  moment  I  pretended  I  thought  I  was 
the  only  Englishman  in  the  capital.  The 
outgoing  steamer  had  taken  away  the  new 
British  Consul,  a  victim  to  black  water  fever. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  concluded  it  was  one 
of  the  sailors  from  the  departing  ship. 
They  had  created  disturbances,  which,  as 
usual,  I  had  been  asked  to  quell. 

"  It  is  not  a  joke."  The  President  spoke 
feelingly.  At  once  I  was  sorry.  He  was  a 
man  whose  innate  conscientiousness  atoned 
for  other  limitations,  and  was  not  a  thing  to 
laugh  at. 

"  It's  Edwards  -—  the  Englishman  who 
went  up-country  to  prospect." 

I  recalled  a  thorough  "  bounder  "  who  had 
passed  through  some  two  months  before.  A 
misguided  firm  had  sent  him  to  look  for 
diamonds.  Until  this  moment  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  visit  — he  had  stayed,  as  all 
Englishmen  do,  at  my  house— had  mercifully 
passed  out  of  my  mind. 

"  Hang  him!  "    I  said  this  with  intention. 

"I   fear   we   must.     And  it   will  be   so 

awkward— just  as  we  are  hoping  to  interest 

your  Government."     The  President  was  in 

digress 

"You  don't  really  mean,"  I  said,  "that  it's 
anything  but  a  native  row  ? "  I  was  more 
annoyed  than  I  cared  to  say.  These  English 
visitors  were  always  bringing  disgrace  upon 
me,  and  I  was  constantly  having  to  extort 
for  them  banishment  in  lieu  of  punishment. 
Banishment,  I  may  say,  was  a  convenient 
form  of  Government  mercy,for  few  Europeans 
cared  to  return  to  this  country.  I  had 
buried  the  majority  of  those  who  did.  But, 
hitherto,  no  white  man  had  suffered  the 
indignity  of  punishment. 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  native 
row."  The  President  paced  the  balcony. 
"  This  countryman  of  yours  "—I  winced— 
"  has  killed  the  brother  of  the  Minister  ot 
Education,  one  of  our  own  people.  And  the 
Minister,  as  you  know,  lias  no  great  love  tor 
me,  though  he  is  in  my  Cabinet." 
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The  President  sighed.  The  troubles  of 
leadership  are  not  confined  to  the  o-reat 
nations.  to 

"  He  took  him  up-country  with  him— -you 
remember  ?  "  I  nodded.  "  He  was  to  be 
headman  of  the  expedition.  On  the  way 
back— a  native  woman— a  fancied  slight— 
and  your  Mr.  Edwards  shot  the  Minister's 
brother  dead." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  call  him  '  my  ' 
Mr.  Edwards  !  "  J 

"Well,"  the  President  said,  "yours  or 
your  country's.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been 
brought  back,  is  now  in  the  gaol,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  demands  his  trial  and 
his  head.  His  trial,  according  to  our  laws, 
means  his  death.  It  is  a  clear  case  of— of— 
premeditated,  unjustifiable  homicide." 

"  That,"  I  remarked,  "  is  a  trifle  awkward." 
I  had  no  intention  of  letting  the  President 
think  Itook  the  matter  too  seriously. 

"  It  is.  If  he  had  been  brought  in  from 
the  bush  earlier  this  afternoon,  it  is  possible 
—almost  probable— that  you  might  have 
shipped  him  off  on  the  steamer  which  has 
just  left  us  in  such  confusion.  Now  that  is 
impossible,  no  other  ship  will  be  here  for  a 
fortnight.  Mr.  Edwards  must  be  tried  at 
once.  You  know  that  I  have  been  accused 
of  too  great  English  sympathies.  Any  delay, 
and  the  people  will  rise  up,  and  your  rival, 
the  agent  of  the  German  firm,  will  utilise  the 
rising.  Already  there  is  public  excitement." 
"  It  can't  be  helped  ;  try  him."  I  said 
this  rather  defiantly.  I  well  knew  what  the 
effect  of  hanging  an  Englishman  would  have 
upon  the  prestige  I  had  worked  twelve  years 
to  gain. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  President,  "  it  is  inevitable. 
He  is  a  foolish  Englishman.  If  all  were  like 
you— their  murders  would  not  be  found  out." 
He  waived  aside  my  disclaimer.  "  But 
another  thing— you  must  be  on  the  jury." 
"  I'm  cursed  if  I  am  !  " 
I  laughed  at  the  preposterousness  of  the 
suggestion.  Why  on  earth  should  I  condemn 
to  death  the  only  other  living  Englishman — 
bounder  as  he  was— who  happened  to  be  in 
the  country  ?     It  was  absurd 

"Your  Consul,"  the  Piesident  spoke  per- 
suasively, "  is  away.  Great  negotiations  are 
afoot.  This  Mr.  Edwards  has  undoubtedly 
committed  murder,  but  your  people  would 
not  believe  it  unless  the  jury  contains  a 
fellow-countryman.  Think  what  it  means. 
Moreover,  the  Minister  of  Education  is  so 
incensed  at  his  brother's  death  that  he  may 
manufacture  evidence.  In  fairness,  in  justice, 
you  must  be  of  the  jury.    You  know  our 
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laws,  you  know  our  customs.  Our  peonle 
trust  you.  You  quelled  one  revolution,  and 
they  know  you  in  the  bush.  It  is  your  duty, 
and  the  State  asks  it  of  you."  J 

The  sea^inging  the  soft  song  of  a  country 
I  had  almost  learned  to  like,  washed  up  on 
the  beach  below  the  verandah,  and  reminded 
me  of  many  reasons,  not  enumerated  by  the 
President,  why  I  should  comply  with  his 
request.  Indeed,  I  might  be  compelled,  if 
so  they  took  it  into  their  heads.  Finally  I 
said —  J 

"  I  should  only  be  on  the  jury  against  my 
will.  And  I  am  not  sure  I  could  be 
quite  just.  To  see  one's  own  countryman 
hanged  away  from  home— even  though  I  may 
not  like  him— is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  I 
should  say  this  in  court.     Then,  if " 

"You  would  serve?"  The  President 
asked  this  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  I  would  serve,  if  acceptable  after 
stating  these  objections." 

I  now  realise  that  the  President  of  that 
republic  was  far  cleverer  than  I  then 
thought  him  to  be. 


The  process  of  justice  in  my  little  republic 
is  not  delayed  by  the  formalities  of  sessions 
which  adjourn  over  the  hot  weather.  The 
court-house  was  packed  and  reeking.  On 
the  bench  sat  an  aged  negro,  his  grizzled 
white  hair  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
barrister's  wig.  As  Chief  Justice  of  the 
republic  he  had  often  been  likened  unto 
Solomon.  In  the  box  at  his  side,  packed 
with  eleven  negroes,  I,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  looked  listlessly  into  the  well  of  the 
court.  Almost  every  face  was  familiar.  The 
Attorney-General,  pompous  and  fussy,  had 
documents  spread  wide  before  him,  and  two 
or  three  Assistant  Attorney-Generals  chatted 
away  with  negro  animation.  As  a  rule  these 
gentlemen  pursued  a  not  too  lucrative  private 
practice,  based  upon  the  marital  disagree- 
ments of  the  poorer  class.  Beside  them  was 
a  young,  rather  handsome  and  very  dark, 
negro,  obviously  overcome  with  the  import- 
ance of  being  the  first  "  coloured  advocate  " 
to  be  briefed  in  defence  of  a  white  man. 

Behind  them  a  sea  of  black  faces,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  natives.  The  heat,  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  it,  would  have  been 
overpowering. 

The  gavel  knocked,  a  little  side  door 
opened,  and  two  soldiers — we  have  no  police- 
men— escorted  the  prisoner  to  the  dock. 
With  a  start  I  realised  how  very  fair,  how 
very  white,  how  very  homelike  was  the  face 
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that  cast  a  frightened  look  around  that 
court.  There  was  no  other  word  for  it— it 
was  frightened.  Degrading  as  the  self- 
confession  was,  there  was  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  my  own  race  stood 
there  with  every  symptom  of  fear,  cowardice, 
and  collapse  written  across  those  English 
features — the  one  white  face  except  my  own 
in  the  court.  I  had  disliked  him  when  he 
came  through ;  now  I  hated  him.  He  cringed 
to  the  judge.  It  was  the  attitude  of  a  young 
bully  found  out.  "  Thank  Heaven,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  I  disliked  him  from  the  first.  He 
is  a  cad,  and  deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  cad." 

Suddenly  his  eye  caught  mine.  I  had 
been  almost  hidden  by  an  Assistant  Attorney- 
General.  The  prisoner  leaned  over  the  rail 
and  saw  the  other  white  man.  It  may  have 
been  some  latent  vanity  of  race,  some  last 
shame  at  appearing  a  coward  in  front  of  one  of 
his  own  people,  or  possibly  the  straw  of  hope  in 
finding  me  among  the  jury  ;  but,  whatever 
it  was,  he  changed  in  an  instant.  He 
straightened  up,  looked  court  and  audience 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  in  loud  tone  declared 
himself,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder, 
"  Not  guilty." 

From  that  moment  he  scarcely  ever  took 
his  eyes  off  me.  As  the  Attorney-General 
detailed  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  tried  to  get  a 
look  at  Edwards  without  exchanging  glances 
of  recognition.  Each  time  I  did  so,  I  met 
his  eyes.  At  first  I  turned  away.  Then, 
finding  this  foolish,  I  took  stock  of  him.  He 
was  thinner  and  less  bumptious-looking  than 
when  he  had  started  out  for  the  bush. 
Fever  had  evidently  done  a  little  of  her  work 
—  not  enough,  I  reflected,  somewhat  bitterly. 
When .  he  had  stayed  with  me,  his  talk  had 
annoyed  me  to  such  extent  that,  until  that 
moment,  I  could  scarcely  have  told  you  what 
he  looked  like.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who,  by  their  self-assertiveness,  leave  behind 
them  the  impression  of  being  neither  old  nor 
young,  but  very  ugly.  In  the  silence  of  the 
court,  broken  only  by  the  droning  of  the 
Attorney-General, and  against  the  background 
of  a  mass  of  black  faces,  I  realised  for  the 
first  time  that  the  prisoner  was  a  curiously 
young  Englishman,  perhaps  scarcely  twenty- 
one,  with  fair  hair  and  just  the  beginning  of 
a  moustache.  A  weak  face,  but  one  that 
even  our  sun  had  scarcely  browned — the  sort 
of  thing  that  one  associates  with  Piccadilly, 
with  which  one  is  too  old  to  sympathise,  but 
w^hich  brings  unpleasant  reminder  of  the 
England  you  are  trying  to  forget.  I 
wondered  what  his  people  were.  He  had 
interested  me  so  little,  and  had  been  so  full 


of  his  own  business  on  the  way  up-country, 
that  I  had  not  troubled  to  find  out  this  or 
anything  else  about  him. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  had  been 
summarised,  and  it  was  as  serious  as  it  could 
be.  The  young  black  lawyer  for  the  defence, 
pompous  in  sickening  periods  about  our  race, 
ranted  around  the  points,  and  finally  said 
that  it  would  be  shown  that  fever  had 
driven  the  prisoner  to  be  irresponsible  for 
his  actions.  Instead  of  watching  his  counsel, 
the  prisoner  kept  his  eyes  on  me.  To  save 
my  life  I  could  not  avoid  that  stare. 

"  Confound  him  !  "  I  said  to  myself.  "  He 
expects  me  to  save  him.  As  if  my  sense  of 
justice  depended  on  a  question  of  colour  !  " 

I  was  conscious,  too,  of  another  pair  of 
eyes  constantly  trying  to  catch  mine.  The 
chief  witness  for  the  prosecution — the  native 
woman  who  had  apparently  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  murder — watched  me  from  the  well 
of  the  court  as  if  her  own  life,  rather  than 
that  of  a  young  Englishman,  depended  upon 
my  vote.  Her  evidence,  given  without  sign 
of  feeling  or  understanding  of  the  gravity  of 
the  charge,  was  the  vital  link  in  the  case  for 
the  prosecution.  On  the  stand  she  showed 
no  sign  of  interest  or  feeling.  She  described 
her  relations  with  the  murdered  brother  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  that  defied  cross-examination.  The 
brother  of  the  negro  member  of  the  Cabinet 
had  treated  her  as  most  West  African 
natives  expect  to  be  treated  by  their  rulers, 
be  they  black  or  white.  Neither  by  look 
nor  wrord  did  she  betray  sorrow  for  his 
death  or  interest  in  his  murderer.  The 
Minister's  brother  was  about  to  beat  her, 
according  to  his  custom,  when  young 
Edwards  stepped  up  and  shot  the  Minister's 
brother  through  the  head.  In  answer  to 
questions,  she  declared  that  she  was  neither 
sorry  for,  nor  glad  of,  this  deliverance.  To 
anyone  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Arab 
blood,  that  with  alternating  hues  flushed 
dark  colour  to  her  swarthy  cheeks,  her 
evidence  was  the  most  extraordinarily  lucid 
and  impartial  statement  as  to  how  death 
occurred.  With  twelve  years'  study  of  Arab 
blood  to  help  me,  I  at  once  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  woman  hadsomemotive  in  the 
affair.  What  it  was  I  could  not  for  the  life  of 
me  fathom.  I  suspected  that  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Edwards,  yet  I  could  not  understand 
why  she  had  told  the  story  with  such  damning 
detail  of  truth.  I  suggested  some  questions, 
which  were  put  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but 
these  proved  totally  inadequate.  And  when 
she  had  left  the  box,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
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"  The  one  white  face  except  my  own  in  the  court." 


that  two  people  in  that  court,  one  the  man 
accused  of  murder,  and  the  other  the  chief 
witness  against  him,  relied  upon  my  prejudice 
of  race  to  save  a  murderer  from  the  fate 
that  the  law  should  visit  upon  him.  The 
more  those  two  pairs  of  eyes  met  mine,  the 
more  I  Avas  convinced  in  that  belief.  All 
that  was  good  in  me  revolted  against  the 
suggested  coercion  of  race  feeling. 

The  summing-up  was  fair,  but  interminably 
long.    Fever;  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out, 


was  responsible  for  many  ills  of  the  snuill 
republic  ;  but  the  evidence  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  crime  was  committed,  the 
prisoner  was  in  normal  health.  There  was 
no  provocation  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The 
brother  of  the  Minister  of  Education  had 
not  even  mal treated  the  woman.  The  threat 
to  do  so  could  not  be  taken  as  provocation  to 
homicide.  The  evidence  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  not  even  protested  against  the 
dead  man's  threat  to  beat  the  woman.  With- 
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out  warning  or  parley  Edwards  had  shot  dead 
the  brother  of  an  eminent  servant  of  the  State. 
It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  was  justification  for  the  act,  or  whether, 
at  the  time  of  commission,  the*  prisoner  was 
in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties. 
The  evidence  tended  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
case  of  unjustifiable  homicide,  and  in  these 
circumstances  the  jury,  if  they  so  found  it, 
must  bring  in  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  The  youth  and  race — here  the 
Chief  Justice  raised  his  heavy  eyelids 
and  looked  searchingly  at  me  —  of  the 
prisoner  must  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
verdict.  "  The  dignity  of  the  law  must  be 
upheld,"  concluded  the  Chief  Justice. 

From  the  gallery  came  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  the  President  in  the 
front  row.  There  was  a  pause,  and  the 
President  half  rose  from  his  seat.  Edwards, 
whose  face  had  been  fixed  intently  upon  the 
Chief  Justice,  turned  around.  The  President 
sat  down.  "  Remove  the  prisoner,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice.  With  a  long,  appealing  look 
at  me,  evident  to  all  the  court,  Edwards 
walked  off,  between  his  soldier  guards,  to 
the  hut  which  is  called  a  gaol,  and  the  jury 
retired  to  deliberate. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  barristers  of 
to-day  told  me  that  once  he  threw  away  an 
opportunity  which  delayed  his  progress  to 
fame  by  many  years.  He  had  been  working 
steadily  as  a  junior  to  men  inferior  to 
himself.  Then  one  day  a  great  solicitor 
briefed  him  as  leader  in  a  case  that  must 
figure  largely  in  current  litigation.  The 
plum,  long  waited  for,  had  fallen  into  his 
eager  hands  ;  the  years  of  drudgery  were 
over.  He  took  the  papers  home  in  jubilation. 
When  he  opened  them,  he  saw  that  the  man 
he  must  cross-examine  in  the  last  degree  was 
his  old  school  "fag."  He  was  a  rotten 
"fag,"  but  still  he  belonged  to  the  old 
school.  For  that  reason  this  particular 
barrister  delayed  his  first  successful  appear- 
ance at  the  Bar  for  many  years,  and  secured 
for  himself  at  the  office  of  the  solicitors  in 
question  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  sloppy 
philanthropist,"  which  reputation  he  still 
maintains. 

That  story  was  comparatively  fresh  in  my 
mind  as  we  sat  in  the  "  jury-en  amber."  To 
dignify  it  by  that  name  is  only  to  project  to 
you  the  gruesome  formalities  with  which 
this  trial  was  attended.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  a  frame  storehouse,  hear  the  court- 
house, and  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  hut 
which  for  the  time  being  had  become  the 
gaol. 


I  faced  my  jurymen  uneasily.  In  the 
faces  before  me  I  recognised  the  fairest 
men  of  a  small  republic  which  has  never 
repudiated  its  debts  nor  ever  compelled,  by 
internal  disorder,  the  interference  of  another 
Power.  They  were  all  waiting  for  me  to 
speak.  I  pulled  myself  together  and  stood 
up. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  I  have  been  doing 
business  with  you  for  about  twelve  years. 
No  other  white  man  has  lived  with  you  that 
long.     Have  I  been  fair  ?  " 

There  was  a  chorus  of  guttural  assent. 
These  men  were  my  best  customers,  and 
some  of  them,  black  as  they  were,  my  good 
friends. 

"  Now,"  I  went  on,  "  I  want  to  be  fair  to 
the  bitter  end.  The  prisoner  is  a  man  of 
my  own  race,  who  has  eaten  of  my  bread, 
and  I  must  pass  on  his  right  to  live  or  his 
penalty  to  die.  Before  I  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  I  court  discussion.  Deacon 
Parker,  will  you  give  us  your  viewrs  ?  " 

It  was  unorthodox,  but  the  emergency 
justified  it.  If  there  was  any  man  on  the 
jury  more  than  another  indebted  to  the 
white  people  for  success,  and  imbued  with  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  them,  it  was  Deacon 
Parker.  He  was  an  old  man,  ripe  in  the 
experience  of  Government  office  and  in  the 
duplicity  of  civilisation. 

"  Mistah  Foreman,"  he  began,  startling  me 
into  a  fresh  realisation  of  my  supposed  im- 
partial function,  "  dere's  mighty  little  to  say. 
Dat  dere  young  man,  fresh,  full-blooded,  easy 
libbered ,  from  England — Gawd  bless  England ! 
— (cries  of  "  Amen  !  ") — has  come  here  and 
shot  down  de  brudder  of  our  Minister  of 
Education.  Dat  Minister's  brudder,  though 
libbing  in  a  state  ob  sin,  should  hab  been 
punished  by  de  law  ob  de  State  or  de  visita- 
tion ob  Gawd.  If  one  ob  as  was  sufficiently 
daring  to  allocate  to  ourselves  dat  vengeance 
which  only  belongs  to  de  Lawd,  we  should 
hab  to  suffer  dat  penalty  which  comes  from 
taking  de  Lawd's  prerogative  away  from  Him. 
Moreover,  dere's  ebery  ebidence  to  show  dat 
de  prisoner  was  not  working  de  Lawd's  will, 
but  fired  de  fatal  shot  from  all  de  sinful 
motives  dat  can  actuate  de  heart  ob  man. 
De  good  Lawd  hath  said  :  '  A  life  for  a  life,' 
and  de  statutes  of  dis  republic  do  well  be 
based  upon  dose  holy  words.  Anger,  lust, 
and  vengeance  must  surely  receive  punish- 
ment, else  dere  will  be  no  holiness,  no  order, 
no  safety  in  our  little  land.  An'  I  do  say 
that  Mistah  Edwards  must  die  !  " 

My  faint  hope  vanished  with  the  murmur 
of  applause  that  met  the  old  man's  speech, 
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'  Reason  it  out  for  yourselves.'  " 


There  was  no  vindictiveness,  or  practically 
none,  in  the  hearts  of  these  eleven  negro 
purveyors  of  justice. 

"  Does  anyone  else  desire  to  say  anything 
before  we  vote  ?  "  I  asked. 

There  was  a  little  whispered  talk,  and 
George  Washington  Smith,  ex-Postmaster- 
General,  stood  up. 

"  Dere's  some  ob  us  here,"  said  he,  "  who 
would  like  to  say  to  you  dat  we  must  realise 
de  difficulties  in  which  you  find  yourself.  If 
dere  was  one  ob  us  niggers  to  eleven  white 


men  on  similar  duty,  dat  twelfth  nigger 
would  mighty  like  to  save  dat  other  nigger 
in  de  dock  from  de  hangman.  But  if  dat 
nigger  in  de  dock  had  done  de  dirty  trick  of 
murder,  if  dat  nigger  had  shot  de  man  from 
behind,  please  Gawd  de  one  nigger  in  de 
jury-box  would  not  be  such  a  coward  as  to 
say  :  '  No,  not  guilty,  because  he  is  a  nigger !' 
De  nigger  in  de  jury-box  would  then  be 
unworthy  to  be  a  nigger  if  he  said  so.  But 
dere's  another  ting.  Dere's  de  vengeance 
upon  injustice   which  de  great  country  of 
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England  would  inflict.  If  Deacon  Parker 
do  be  wrong  and  we  say  de  young  English- 
man is  guilty  " — there  was  a  pause — "  then, 
if  we  do  be  wrong,  we  must  face  de  penalty 
of  injustice  to  be  measured  to  us  by  de 
mighty  ships  ob  your  nation* that  shall  come 
here  to  obtain  satisfaction.  These  tings  we 
weigh  when  we  vote,  but  de  greatest  ob  all 
do  be  justice." 

A  little  wizened  lawyer  got  up  and  minutely 
dissected  the  evidence.  There  was  not  a 
point  he  could  find  that  would  justify  us  in 
bringing  in  any  other  verdict  than  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  It  was  now  late  at  night. 
Through  the  shuttered  windows  I  could  hear 
the  rhythmic  tramp  of  the  three  soldiers  who 
guarded  Edwards  in  his  prison-hut.  They 
seemed  to  keep  curious  time  with  the  break 
of  the  distant  surf.  The  people  of  the 
capital,  according  to  habit,  slept.  The  grass- 
hoppers croaked  and  the  mosquitoes  buzzed 
around  the  twelve  men  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  fate  of  a  young  Englishman. 

A  piece  of  paper  was  pushed  into  my  hand. 
Instinctively  I  knew  that  my  own  "head-boy" 
had  been  in  the  room,  when  we  were  supposed 
to  be  rigidly  shut  off  from  the  outside  world, 
yet  I  had  not  seen  him.  "With  a  sense  of 
guiltiness  I  looked  in  the  direction  whence 
the  piece  of  paper  had  come.  In  the  dusk 
of  the  shaded  lamp  I  could  see  nothing,  and 
there  was  no  sound  except  the  droning  voice 
of  the  lawyer,  who  kept  on  talking.  The 
other  jurymen  were  listening  to  him.  Out 
of  my  pocket  I  took  an  old  letter,  and  under 
cover  of  reading  this  I  uncrumpled  the  piece 
of  paper  which  was  in  my  hand.  This  is 
what  I  read  : — 

"  For  God's  sake,  help  me  !  I  am  not  as 
guilty  as  I  seem  to  be,  but  however  guilty  I 
may  be,  I  rely  upon  you  to  stick  to  an 
Englishman.  It  would  kill  my  old  people  at 
home. — Jim  Edwakds." 

"  It  would  kill  my  old  people  at  home  !  " 
The  words  were  written  in  fire  across  the 
lamp-shade  as  I  put  the  old  letter  and  its 
hidden  interleaf  slowly  into  my  pocket.  His 
people  at  home  !  I  hadn't  thought  about 
that.  Quite  nice  people,  old,  quiet,  country 
people,  had  spent  all  their  love  and  money 
to  bring  up  sons  who  were  worse  "bounders" 
than  this  youngster.  What  would  they  say  ? 
What  should  I  say  to  them  ?  I  had  sent  a 
good  many  last  messages  home  to  just  such 
people,  but  the  boys  had  died  in  the  way  of 
work  and  pioneering.  Their  watches  and 
their  wishes  were  the  end  of  an  honourable 
fight  with  climate. 

What  a  coward  !    My  own  mood  changed. 


What  right  had  Edwards  to  try  to  influence 
me  by  sending  me  this  message  secretly  ? 
What  right  had  he  to  think  that  my  sense  of 
justice  was  open  to  such  appeal  and  was 
limited  to  a  question  of  colour  ?  The  cad  ! 
It  was  typical  of  the  man,  this  sneaking  in 
to  me,  doubtless  by  bribery,  a  last  cry  of 
cowardice.  I  looked  around  the  table.  There 
they  were,  all  black  faces,  but  men  whose 
integrity  and  fair-dealing  I  knew  by  long 
years  of  commercial  intercourse.  Should  I 
lose  my  reputation  for  justice  with  these 
people,  should  I  lose  my  prospects  of  in- 
fluencing them  towards  friendship  for  my 
own  country  as  opposed  to  other  countries, 
for  the  sake  of  a  snivelling  bounder  who 
talked  about  "  his  people  "  ? 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "it  is  time  we  took 
a  ballot."  I  passed  little  papers,  with  which 
I  had  been  playing  nervously,  to  each  jury- 
man. "  Please  write,"  I  added,  "  guilty  or 
not  guilty." 

My  own  hat  was  used,  and  came  back  to 
me  with  eleven  carefully  folded  slips.  Each 
man  had  guarded  his  writing  with  his  hand. 
While  they  were  doing  this,  I  wrote  in  bold 
hand,  "  Guilty,"  and  folded  it  up.  I  dropped 
it  into  the  hat.  Safe  from  scrutiny — they 
were  all  in  front  of  me — I  opened,  one  after 
another,  these  innocent-looking  slips. 

On  each  of  them  was  the  word  "  Guilty." 
There  was  a  long  pause.  I  tore  up  the 
ballots.  The  jurymen  fidgeted  uneasily. 
Finally  I  rose. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  the  vote  is  not 
unanimous."  I  lied,  and  I  could  not  explain 
to  myself  why  I  lied.  "  We  must  vote 
again." 

There  is  no  dawn  in  West  Africa,  or  it 
would  then  have  been  coming  up.  The 
negro  jurymen  glanced  suspiciously  at  one 
another,  and  wrote  again  on  the  little  slips 
I  had  prepared.  This  time  I  wrote  on  my 
slip  "  Not  Guilty."  Again  I  announced  that 
the  vote  was  not  unanimous. 

"  How  does  it  stand  ?  "  asked  the  Deacon. 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  My  plan  to 
instil  doubts  and  differences  had  failed. 
Justice  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  its 
course. 

"  Eleven  to  one  for  conviction,"  I  an- 
swered. 

Eleven  drawn  and  worried  faces  were  fixed 
on  mine.  Remember,  these  people  knew  me 
well,  had  known  me  as  the  individual  friend 
and  the  friend  of  the  republic.  Their  re- 
spect for  the  white  man,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  began  and  ended  in  such  square 
dealing  as  I  had  meted  out  to  them. 
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"'Ihere,  on  the  floor  of  the  hut, 

was  the  young  man   Edwards, 

stabbed  through  the  heart." 


"  It's  no  good  beating  about  the  bush,"  I 
said  suddenly;  "it's  my  one  vote  that  now 
stands  between  the  prisoner  and  death.  I 
have  written  '  Not  Guilty,'  and  you  all  have 
written  '  Guilty.'  Let  me  tell  you  my  rea- 
sons." And  at  that  moment,  truth,  honesty 
and  justice  vanished  in  the  recollection  of 
"  It  would  kill  my  old  people  at  home  !  " 
In  the  end  I  was  a  greater  coward  and  a 


greater  liar  than  Edwards.  "  Let  me  tell 
you  "—self -hatred  gave  me  a  vehemence  and 
eloquence  which  I  do  not  naturally  possess — 
"what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case." 
I  paused.  I  had,  in  fact,  no  inspiration, 
no   idea  ;    just    that    one   obsession   which 
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unmanned  me — "the  old  people  at  home." 
The  jurymen  watched  me  with  an  incredu- 
lous air."  "  In  the  first  place,"  I  went  on, 
"you  must  give  me  credit  for  not  being 
influenced  by  the  colour  of.  the  prisoner. 
My  record  here  should  acquit  me  of  that 
imputation." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 

"  Let  us  reconstruct  the  crime.  The  young 
man  Edwards  goes  into  the  bush  with  the 
brother  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  who 
is  accompanied  by  a  native  woman.  Despite 
her  testimony  on  the  witness-stand,  I  am 
convinced  that  she  had  grown  tired  of  the 
bondage  under  which  she  laboured.  Wha.t 
could  be  more  natural  for  her  than  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
Englishman  to  enable  her  to  end  this  life 
of  semi-slavery  ?  It  is  a  degradation  that 
even  the  most  inhuman  Englishman  is 
brought  up  to  despise  and,  if  possible,  to 
rectify.  In  his  presence,  for  some  fancied 
dereliction  of  duty,  she  prepares  herself  for 
ordinary  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
brother  of  the  Minister.  She  has  fascinated 
the  boy  by  her  personality  and  her  story  of 
ill-treatment.  She  flies  to  him,  clasps  him 
by  the  arm,  his  revolver  goes  off,  and  the 
brother  of  the  Minister  of  Education  falls 
dead.  On  her  testimony  and  that  of  other 
witnesses  at  a  distance,  we  must  undertake 
to  say  that  the  prisoner  shot  the  brother  of 
the  Minister.  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
evidence  I  am  convinced  that  the  brother  of 
the  Minister  was  shot,  not  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
but  by  the  woman  who  is  the  chief  witness 
for  the  prosecution." 

That  subtle  something  which  comes  rarely 
to  speakers,  and  which  tells  them  that  they 
have  a  hold  on  their  audience,  encouraged 
me  to  go  on. 

"  Reason  it  out  for  yourselves,"  I  urged. 
"  The  prisoner,  being  an  Englishman,  would 
never  say  the  woman  did  it.  The  woman, 
being  a  native,  would  never  incriminate  her- 
self. I  appeal  to  you,  as  reasonable  men,  to 
consider  this  phase  of  the  case.  I  care  not 
whether  the  prisoner  be  white  or  black,  or 
young  or  old,  but  so  long  as  there  is  some 


doubt  in  the  matter,  let  us  hesitate  to  sen- 
tence our  fellow-creature  to  death." 

To  this  day  I  cannot  understand  how  I 
came  to  misrepresent  my  own  views  so  glibly. 
I  never  hated  a  man  more  at  the  moment 
than  I  hated  Edwards.  He  was  the  cause  of 
my  betraying  those  few  principles  which  had 
kept  me  with  my  nose  above  the  moral  cess- 
pool of  West  Africa. 

We  voted  again  after  some  discussion. 
This  time  there  were  eleven  votes  for  "  Not 
Guilty  "  and  one  for  "  Guilty."  In  a  whim- 
sical way  my  fingers  had  made  reparation  to 
the  conscience  that  my  tongue  had  betrayed. 
The  "Guilty"  ballot  was  my  own.  I  an- 
nounced the  result.     It  was  daylight. 

"  We  must  either  have  a  unanimous  vote 
or  announce  to  the  court  that  we  disagree." 
I  demanded  another  vote.  The  jurymen 
looked  suspiciously  at  one  another  to  dis- 
cover the  one  man  who  had  voted  "  Guilty." 
No  one  suspected  me. 

As  I  handed  Deacon  Parker  his  voting- 
slip  there  was  a  piercing  cry  and  the  sound 
of  two  shots.  We  rushed  to  the  window. 
In  the  blinding  light  of  day  we  saw  two 
soldiers  standing  over  something  that  was 
almost  hidden  in  the  grass.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  a  jury  were  forgotten.  We  ran 
out.  What  the  soldiers  stood  over  was  the 
body  of  the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution. 
She  was  dead  by  the  time  we  reached  her, 
shot  through  the  heart  and  the  right  breast. 

"  How  was  this  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  soldier. 

"  Dat  native  woman,"  said  he,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  "stole  into  de  gaol.  I  saw 
her  creeping  creepin'  out.  I  shouted  'Stop! ' 
she  ran  ;  I  fired  de  gun." 

I  hurried  to  the  gaol.  There,  on  the 
floor  of  the  little  hut,  with  a  silly  smile  on 
his  face,  was  the  young  man  Edwards,  stabbed 
through  the  heart,  in  which  a  knife  of  native 
workmanship  still  trembled  with  post-mortem 
muscular  convulsions. 

When  I  sent  his  watch  and  the  other  little 
things  to  the  "  old  people  at  home,"  I  said 
he  died  "  in  the  cause  of  Empire,"  which,  like 
the  vengeance  of  a  native  woman,  is  open 
to  many  interpretations. 
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The  German  Chancellor  and  his  Day's  Work. 

A    CHARACTER    SKETCH    OF    PRINCE    YON    BULOW. 
By  W.  G.  Fitz-Gerald. 


^^//LL  eyes  are  turned  on 
the  German  Empire 
and  her  brilliant  ruler. 
He  is  master  of  an 
armed  host  such  as 
Alexander,  or  Cassar, 
or  Napoleon  never 
dreamed  of.  Five 
millions  in  the  field, 
five  millions  in 
reserve ;  the  whole  mighty  force  working 
with  the  precision  of  some  beautiful  machine. 
Before  1845  there  was  hardly  a  German 
warship  afloat.  Now  we  see  a  powerful 
navy  in  the  making,  with  units  that  are  to 
smother  even  our  Dreadnoughts !  "  Our 
future  is  on  the  sea,"  the  Emperor  says. 

What  will  he  do  with  these  tremendous 
weapons  ?  Is  he  really  a  man  of  peace  ? 
What  will  happen  one  day  when  something 
is  thrown  athwart  his  impetuous  wiil ;  when 
the  scheme  of  things  runs  counter  to  his 
daring  originality  and  fantastic  speculations  ? 
No  one  can  say.  But  clearly  the  Kaiser 
knows  his  own  limitations,  and  is  never 
without  the  ablest  man  whom  his  Empire 
affords,  always  by  his  side  advising  and 
arguing — at  any  rate,  in  regard  to  Germany's 
attitude  towards  the  world  at  large.  And 
such  a  one  he  found  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
person  of  his  Ambassador  at  Rome. 

A  marvellous  judge  of  a  man  is  the  German 
Kaiser — witness  his  dramatic  dismissal  from 
the  Colonial  Office  of  his  kinsman,  Prince 
Ei-nest  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  and  the 
substitution  of  a  self-made  Jewish  banker. 
Few  realise  how  really  great  a  ruler  he  is. 
Certainly  he  brings  to  his  vast  and  varied 
work  an  almost  fanatical  zeal,  a  penetrating 
zest  which  would  be  remarkable  in  the  head 
of  an  immense  business,  and  is  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  man's  conception  of  a 
monarch's  temperament. 

How  did  he  find  his  right  hand,  his  alter 
ego?  One  day  he  rode  slowly  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery  by  the 
back  entrance,  just  opposite  the  Tiergarten, 
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in  the  Koniggratzer  Strasse.  Dismounting, 
he  walked  into  the  office  of  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
the  Chancellor  at  that  time,  and  after 
greetings,  blurted  out  with  characteristic 
frankness:  "We  want  new  blood  in  the 
Foreign  Office." 

"But  whom  shall  we  choose?"  the 
Emperor  went  on.     "Let  me  see.     Count 

A has  no  initiative — is  timid,  vacillating. 

Baron    B is    safe,   but  old-fashioned. 

Our  Ambassador  at has  proved  himself 

clumsy  and  a  fool." 

The  Emperor  was  silent  a  few  moments, 
telling  names  on  his  lingers.  "  I  have  it," 
he  said  hastily ;  "  our  Ambassador  at  Borne 
would  make  the  best  Foreign  Minister.  He 
has  made  no  mistakes.  I've  taken  note 
again  and  again  of  \m  finesse,  lie  has  done 
wonders  at  Borne  under  grave  difficulties, 
and  when  supreme  tact  and  discretion  were 
required.  I  will  make  him  my  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs." 

Exactly  an  hour  later,  Herr  Yon  Bulow, 
German  Ambassador  in  Borne,  received  a 
laconic  wire:  "His  Majesty  the  German 
Emperor  appoints  you  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  instructs  you  to  take 
up  your  duties  with  the  least  delay."  A 
few  hours  later  the  astounded  Ambassador 
was  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  little  dreaming 
that  he  was  soon  to  quit  even  this  new 
important  post  to  become  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  simultaneously  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia. 

Yon  Biilow  speedily  proved  himself  a 
minister  after  the  Kaiser's  own  pattern.  He 
did  things  ;  and  each  new  coup  was  promptly 
rewarded.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  little- 
known  affair  with  Spain,  respecting  the 
Caroline,  Pelew  and  Marianne  Groups,  which 
pleased  the  Emperor  immensely,  so  that 
forthwith  he  promoted  his  minister  to  the 
rank  of  Count.  The  conferring  of  this 
honour  took  place  in  a  curiously  unromantic 
and  modern  way.  Yon  Billow,  on  receiving 
some  despatches  announcing  the  eminently 
satisfactory  termination  of  the  trouble  in 
the  South  Seas,  turned  to  the  telephone  on 
his  desk,  and  verbally  gave  the  news  to  a 
hi*h  officer  of  the  Imperial  Household  m 
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the  Palace  of  Potsdam,  at  least  sixteen  miles 
from  where  he  himself  was  sitting. 

The  Foreign  Minister  put  up  the  receiver 
and  turned  to  some  despatches  from  London, 
but  five  minutes  later  the  telephone  tinkled, 
and  the  minister  took  up  the  receiver  once 
more,  only  to  receive  this  message  from  the 
officer  above-mentioned:  "I  am  commanded 
to  inform  jour  Excellency  that  His  Majesty 
confers  upon  you  the  title  and  dignity  of  a 
Count  of  the  German  Empire  !  "  And  each 
advance  in  Yon  Billow's  career  has  been 
made  with  equally  dramatic  abruptness.  The 
startling  backing  down  of  France  over  the 
Morocco  question,  and  the  throwing  over- 
board of  Theophile  Delcasse  by  the  French 
Cabinet,  made  the  Kaiser  call  upon  his 
Chancellor  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
and  address  him  impulsively  as  "  Prince  " 
Von  Biiiow  ! 

Beyond  doubt  he  who  would  serve  the 
Kaiser — let  alone  meet  with  his  approval  and 
admiration — must  be  something  more  than  a 
genius  ;  he  must  be  a  hard  worker.  For  the 
Emperor  sets  a  terrific  pace  in  the  acquisition 
of  encyclopaedic  knowledge  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  empire's  affairs.  Remember,  he 
can  handle  a  division  of  30,000  troops  of 
all  arms  with  any  general  in  the  world,  and 
he  certainly  could  conduct  an  opera  with 
Biehter  himself. 

Yon  Biilow  often  rises  at  half-past  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  winter,  for  when  the  Emperor 
is  in  Berlin  he  rides  in  the  Tiergarten  Park 
at  a  somewhat  unearthly  hour  of  the  morning, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  the  Palace  invariably 
calls  upon  Prince  Yon  Billow  in  the  modest 
little  building  which  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The  Emperor 
usually  enters  by  the  back  way  in  the 
Koniggratzer  Sfcrasse,  and  his  Chancellor 
must  be  just  inside  the  gate  to  receive  his 
master,  who  is  commonly  in  robust  health, 
and  with  a  vast  appetite  for  details  and 
suggestions. 

By  this  hour  the  Chancellor  must  have 
obtained  at  least  a  superficial  grasp  upon 
his  day's  work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  Emperor.  He  begins  the  day's  work  by 
going  through  all  the  despatches  which  may 
have  arrived  during  the  night  from  German 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  diplomatic  agents 
throughout  the  world.  A  comprehensive 
glance  through  the  morning  papers  completes 
his  information,  and  then  he  is  free  to  deal 
with  the  most  pressing  part  of  his  official 
correspondence.  When  the  Kaiser  arrives, 
however,  the  two  go  for  a  stroll  round 
the  gardens  of  the  Chancellery,  discussing 


matters  of  great  moment.  When  the 
weather  is  unfavourable,  they  adjourn  to 
Yon  Billow's  study  and  carry  on  their  con- 
versation indoors— conversation  that  very 
nearly  affects  the  destinies  of  nations. 

It  is  distinctly  understood  at  these  morning 
interviews  that  the  intercourse  between 
Kaiser  and  Chancellor  shall  be  absolutely 
free  and  easy.  The  two  are  to  talk  frankly, 
and  even  dispute  warmly  with  one  another, 
not  as  Emperor  and  subject,  but  rather  as 
two  partners  i\\  some  gigantic  commer- 
cial undertaking  who  have  at  heart  the 
advancement  *of  their  joint  business,  upon 
which  their  reputation  and  fortune  depends. 
Certainly  when  Yon  Bulow  differs  from  the 
Emperor,  he  expresses  his  opposition  in  most 
vigorous  language,  especially  when  his  Im- 
perial master  gets  on  the  subject  of  future 
developments  and  German  ambition  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Often  enough 
the  pair  drift  into  an  animated  debate,  and  in 
the  heat  of  the  argument  their  voices  are  so 
raised  that  attendants  in  the  outer  ante- 
chambers become  positively  alarmed,  fearing 
lest  these  two  powerful  natures  have  openly 
quarrelled  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  when  his  master  is  in 
residence  at  Potsdam,  the  Prince  journeys 
thither  at  a  very  early  hour  every  morning 
to  submit  his  reports.  Here,  again,  after 
letters  and  summaries  have  been  read,  the 
same  argument  is  held  by  this  strange  little 
parliament  of  two ;  and  after  matters  of 
immediately  topical  and  present  interest  have 
been  disposed  of,  they  drift  into  the  general 
affairs  of  the  day,  and  then  the  possibilities 
of  future  moves  and  complications.  Even 
when  "the  Kaiser  is  in  the  provinces,  or 
yachting  abroad,  his  Chancellor  sends  him 
despatches  of  quite  astonishing  length,  sum- 
marising in  great  detail  those  points  which 
he  would  otherwise  submit  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  work  entailed  may  be  dimly 
grasped  when  one  learns  that  the  despatches 
deal  with  matters  so  diverse  as  the  cost  of  a 
new  Legation  in  Teheran  and  the  future  of 
German  immigration  into  Brazil ! 

After  communing  with  the  Emperor  per- 
sonally or  by  despatch,  the  German  Chancellor 
returns  to  his  study  and  deals  with  the 
ordinary  routine  affairs  of  State  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning.  About  one  o'clock  he  lunches 
in  company  with  his  wife,  an  Italian  lady  who 
has  had  a  profound  influence  upon  his  career. 
The  Prince  quite  habitually  declares  :  "What- 
ever may  be  good  in  me  is  owing  to  my 
wife."  The  Princess  Yon  Bulow,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  her  distinguished  husband 
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about  music,  his  positive  distaste  for  which 
differentiates  him  also  from  his  Emperor. 
For  the  German  Chancellor  has  often 
declared  that  he  prefers  the  noise  of  a 
brazen  military  band,  or  even  a  wheezy 
Italian  street-organ,  to  the  strains  of  a 
Wagnerian  opera  ! 

As  a  rule,  there  are  several  guests  at 
luncheon,  and  on  these  occasions,  as  also  at 
dinner,  the  Prince  studiously  avoids  discussion 
of  politics  or  State  affairs,  but  rather  delights 
to  start  and  participate  in  discussions  on  art 
and  literature,  and  especially  on  history,  the 
study  of  which  is  his  favourite  occupation. 


Immediately  after  lunch  the  Chancellor, 
who  is  most  systematic,  goes  through  the 
leading  articles  and  political  notes  in  the 
principal  newspapers  of  Europe,  with  special 
reference  to  those  which  represent  the  chief 
political  parties  in  the  German  Empire. 

As  controller  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Germany,  he  keeps  himself  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  leading  newspapers  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  there  is  a  thoroughly 
organised  staff  specially  trained  for  the  work 
of  clipping  from  the  journals  all  those 
articles  most  likely  to  interest  the  Chancellor, 
and  even  the  Raiser  himself.    These  are 
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either  submitted  just  as  they  are,  or  abstracts 
of  them  are  prepared  and  typed. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Prince  Yon  Biilow 
takes  a  walk  in  the  quiet  gardens  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellery,  where  he  rnay  often  be 
seen  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
his  massive  head  down-drooped,  pondering 
some  especially  knotty  problem  with  which 
he  may  be  in  conference  on  the  morrow  with 
the  Emperor.  By  the  way,  both  are  agreed 
upon  a  policy  of  rapprochement  with  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  their  views  on  this  question  expect 
important  developments  within  the  next  year 
or  two.  Having  pondered  in  this  way  for 
an  hour  or  so,  the  Chancellor  comes  back 
into  his  study  and  dictates  his  private 
correspondence  in  German,  English,  French, 
or  Italian,  for  he  possesses  absolute  spoken 
and  written  command  of  these  three  foreign 
languages. 

At  live  o'clock  he  receives  ambassadors, 
secretaries  of  State,  chiefs  of  departments, 
members  of  the  Eeichsrath,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction  who  have  access  to  him.  This 
reception  of  visitors  may  last  until  the 
Chancellor  has  but  a  narrow  margin  in  which 
to  dress  for  dinner  at  half -past  seven,  when 
again  a  company  of  congenial  guests  is 
assembled.  As  late  as  half -past  ten  at  night 
he  takes  up  the  thread  of  his  work  and  deals 
with  such  arrears  as  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  day.  He  retires  at  about  midnight, 
and  so,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  which  falls  to  his  lot  in  the  day,  he 
rarely  gets  more  than  five  hours'  sleep. 

The  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor  are 
admirably  fitted  to  balance  and  counteract 
one  another — the  one  an  impetuous  man  of 
vivid  imagination  and  bold  projects  —  a 
dreamer  of  vast  dreams  ;  and  the  other  an 
immensely  cautious  statesman  of  prodigious 
common-sense  and  world-wide  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs.  The  Emperor  originates  and 
works  out  his  schemes  with  the  Chancellor's 
assistance.  Both  are  agreed  that  the  Press 
is  an  enormous  factor  in  modern  statesman- 
ship, and  in  the  modest  Chancellery  in  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  in  Berlin  a  special  department 
is  maintained  to  facilitate  news  intercourse 
between  the  German  Government  and  the 
newspapers  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
department  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 


one  of  the  highest  and  most  keenly  intelligent 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Office,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  councillors  of  legation  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  technicalities 
and  needs  of  the  world's  Press,  and  the  ways 
of  newspaper  men. 

Strangely  enough,  foreign  correspondents 
are  sure  of  a  welcome  at  this  official  Press 
Bureau  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery,  and  the 
correspondents  of  American  news-gathering 
associations  and  journals  are  especially  well 
looked  after,  for  the  Government  attaches 
great  value  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States,  where  there 
is  a  numerous  and  powerful  German  element. 
There  is  great  German  immigration,  too,  just 
now  into  South  America,  especially  to  Brazil. 

The  successor  of  Bismarck  obviously  occu- 
pies a  position  of  vast  responsibility.  He 
walks  a  thorny  way,  and  there  are  few  men 
who  could  or  would  care  to  proceed  far  on  it. 

Von  Biilow,  however,  as  the  Emperor 
discerned  years  ago,  is  one  of  those  truly 
great  statesmen  whom  Germany  never  seems 
to  be  without.  The  great  artist  Lenbach, 
who  painted  Yon  Billow's  portrait  as  he  had 
painted  that  of  Bismarck  himself,  often 
talks  enthusiastically  about  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  heads  of  the  two  great 
Chancellors.  "  Prince  Yon  Billow's  fore- 
head," he  says,  "  shows  very  interesting 
lines  from  an  artist's  standpoint,  while  his 
eyes  shine  with  unusual  brilliancy.  The 
lines  about  the  cheeks  and  chin  indicate 
immense  firmness,  though  these  are  combined 
with  kindliness  and  sympathy." 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Prince  Yon 
Biilow  will  be  deposed  from  his  high  estate, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  he  differs  widely 
from  his  imperial  master  on  many  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
Kaiser's  ambitions  with  regard  to  regions  so 
diverse  as  Holland  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Between  them  the  two  probably  hold  the 
immediate  fate  of  several  nations  in  their 
hands.  Needless  to  say,  no  one  knows 
precisely  their  aims  or  ambitions  ;  one  can 
only  judge  these  vaguely  from  the  official 
communiques  given  out  in  cautious  phrase- 
ology from  the  quiet  Chancellery  in  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  Whether  these  professions 
are  mere  lip-worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace 
— who  can  say  ? 


"Leaning  forward  with  his  rather  weak  chin  on  the  handle  of  his  walking-stick.'* 


An  Idyll  of  the  Sea. 


By    BARRY    PAIN. 


11  HE  repellent  midday  meal  grew  to 
its  untidy  close  in  a  frowsy  boarding- 
house  in  one  of  the  less-pleasing  back 
streets  of  Sefton-on-Sea.  Mr.  Sigismund 
Porter  had  eaten  so  remarkably  little  that 
he  might  almost  have  won  an  approving 
smile  from  the  hawk-eyed  proprietress.  As 
a  rule,  Mr.  Porter  was  a  young  man  who 
liked  value  for  his  money,  but  to-day  there 
was  something  on  his  mind,  a  gloomy 
resolution  which  destroyed  his  appetite. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to  put 
my  cards  down  on  the  table.  I  am  going  to 
own  up,  and  to  act  on  the  square,  and  to  be 
chucked  for  doing  it,  and  to  leave  this 
blighted  place  to-morrow." 

In  his  small  bedroom  at  the  very  top  of 
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the  house  he  arrayed  himself  with  his  usual 
scrupulous  care.  He  wore  a  pair  of  the 
yellowest  boots  in  Sefton-on-Sea,  waistcoat 
and  trousers  of  grey  flannel,  a  dark  blue 
smoking-jacket  of  the  reach-me-down  or 
Eclgware  Road  order,  and  a  straw  hat 
adorned  with  the  bewitching  colours  of 
the  Advance  Guard  Club.  His  necktie 
was  of  the  palest  saffron,  saving  for  such 
stains  as  it  had  acquired  by  natural  wear  and 
tear.  He  surveyed  himself  in  the  looking- 
glass  and  was  satisfied. 

Considering  that  he  was  really  rather  a 
nice-looking  young  man,  he  was  a  pretty  bad 
sight.  He  had  dark,  wavy  hair,  and  a  girl 
had  once  said  that  he  had  the  most  pathetic 
eyes  in  Brixton.  He  lived  at  Brixton,  and 
so  did  the  girl.  That  was  now  merely  an 
incident  in  the  dead  past. 
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He  selected  one  of  those  cigarettes  the 
principal  characteristic  of  which  is  that  you 
get  an  amazing  amount  of  them  for  three- 
pence. He  shut  the  case  with  a  snap— a  real 
silver  case  which  gave  him  pleasure— and  so 
he  went  forth  jauntily.  He  was  going  to 
his  doom,  of  course,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  his  doom.  But  as  his  way  to 
his  doom  lay  along  the  sea-front,  L  was  as 
well  for  the  present  to  keep  up  appearances. 
From  the  sea-front  he  reached  the  pier,  cast 
down  his  penny  at  the  turnstiles,  and  walked 
up  to  the  further  end  of  it  to  a  secluded  seat 
behind  the  little  pavilion  where  they  let  the 
entertainments  loose.  There  he  waited, 
leaning  forward  with  his  rather  weak  chin 
on  the  handle  of  his  wTalking-stick.  For  a 
moment  the  wicked  thought  flashed  across 
him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to 
put  his  cards  down  on  the  table,  that  he 
might  as  well  have  played  the  game  out  to 
the  end.  He  cast  the  temptation  from  him. 
He  would  lose  the  girl,  of  course,  but  there 
was  the  very  devil  in  it.  He  would  rather 
lose  her  fairly  than  leave  her  with  the 
glittering  but  untrue  portrait  of  himself  that 
she  must  now  possess. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  girl  herself 
walking  towards  him. 

"  Walks  like  a  queen,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Walks  as  if  she'd  bought  the  whole  place 
and  could  pay  for  it — and  she  gets  thirty  bob 
a  week  from  a  Dover  Street  milliner.  You 
couldn't  hardly  believe  it."  Then  he  arose 
and  lifted  his  absurd  hat. 

The  girl  shook  hands  with  him  frankly. 
She  was  simply  and  quietly  dressed,  but 
perhaps  her  profession  gave  her  advantages 
there. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Porter,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  getting  splendid  weather  for  your 
last  day  here."  She  was  a  pretty  girl  with 
enigmatical  eyes,  and  her  voice  was  softer 
and  pleasanter  than  the  voice  of  Mr.  Sigismund 
Porter. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Porter  gloomily.  "  The 
weather's  a  bit  of  all  right,  I  suppose,  if  the 
weather  were  everything." 

"But  the  weather  is  quite  a  good  deal, 
isn't  it  ?  "  said  the  girl  cheerfully.  "  You 
wouldn't  enjoy  your  run  on  your  motor-car 
up  to  the  Lakes  if  it  came  on  wet." 

"  There  ain't  going  to  be  any  run,"  said 
the  young  man. 

"  What  ?  But  what  about  your  friends, 
Colonel  Raynes  and  Lord  Daybrooke  ?  You 
can't  disappoint  them." 

"  I  shan't,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  They  won't 
be  disappointed,  because  they  don't  exist.     I 


haven't  got  any  colonels  and  lords  amongst 
my  friends.  It  was  all  lies  and  brag.  For 
that  matter,  I  haven't  got  any  friends  except 
one  girl,  and  she's  just  going  to  give  me  the 
chuck  for  taking  her  in." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  girl  thoughtfully. 
"  Would  you  mind  very  much  if  we  left  this 
disgusting,  vulgar  little  pier  and  walked  along 
by  the  sands  ?  They  begin  to  make  music 
of  sorts  here  directly,  and  it  will  be  quieter 
out  of  the  crowd." 

The  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  pay  a  penny  for 
the  pier  .and  leave  it  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  for  his  mind  was  perforce  economical. 
But  money  questions  at  the  moment  seemed 
too  sordid. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  Considering  the 
way  I've  carried  on — I  may  say  the  rotten 
way  I've  carried  on — it's  pretty  decent  of  you 
to  hear  the  story  out.  I  suppose  I  could 
kick  up  some  sort  of  an  excuse." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  find  the  excuses  for  you," 
said  the  girl,  as  they  went  down  together  on 
to  the  beach.  "  You  are  not  really  stopping 
at  the  Grand,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not.  I've  been  stopping  at  the 
cheapest  and  muckiest  boarding-house  in  the 
place,  and  in  a  mortal  funk  all  the  time  lest 
you  should  see  me  going  in  and  out.  Well, 
that's  all  over,  at  any  rate.  You  know  the 
worst  now.  The  way  it  started  was  that  I 
wanted  to  impress  you  a  bit.  I  wanted  to 
make  myself  out  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  I 
wanted  to  seem  a  superior  class  to  you 
altogether.  And  that's  the  funny  thing  about 
it.  All  the  time  that  I  was  bragging  about 
motor-cars,  and  you  were  talking  about  the 
stuffy  workrooms,  you  were  the  superior 
class  to  me,  and  I  was  the  dirt  under  your 
feet.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  can't  think  how 
I  came  to  make  such  a  fool  of  myself.  Your 
superior,  indeed  !  Why,  even  on  the  outside 
facts  I'm  not  that,  for  I  only  make  twenty- 
eight  bob  to  your  thirty,  and  I  haven't  got 
your  chance  of  a  rise." 

"  I  think  I  see  how  it  all  happened,"  said 
the  girl.  "  It  was  all  very  natural.  I  was 
sorry  you  told  me  those  fibs,  but  I  was  not 
half  as  sorry  then  as  I  am  glad  now  when 
you've  taken  them  back  again." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  man.  "  I  mean,  just 
half  a  moment,  if  you  don't  mind.  You  said 
you  were  sorry  when  I  began  blowing  about 
my  position  and  all  that.  You  knew,  then?" 
t  "  Yes,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  knew  all  the 
time.  And  all  the  time  I  was  rather  thinking 
that  you  wouldn't  go  on  with  it." 

The  young  man  stared  at  her  hard.    "You 
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1 "  Thanks,'  said  the  young  man  bitterly,  *  but  I'm  not 
going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  again.' " 


beat  me  altogether,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  make 
head  or  tail  of  it.  Of  course,  you've  had 
opportunities  of  picking  up  style  in  your 
work,  and  there's  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
you  ve  got  it.  Well,  I've  known  other  girls 
who  worked  at  a  milliner's  who  have  done 
the  same.  What  beats  me  is  that  you've 
got  that  way  of  thinking.  That's  where 
they   slip    up.      They  say  it  all  right,  but 


what  they  say  is  all  wrong.  It's  the  same 
here,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  he  added 
gloomily. 

"  Now  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  the  girl. 
"  We  are  out  of  the  crowd  here.  Let's  sit 
down.  I've  got  to  apologise  to  you,  too,  you 
know.  I've  told  you  lies,  too.  I  never 
worked  for  a  milliner  in  my  life.  I've  got  a 
motor-car  and  more  money  than  I  want,  and 
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I  am  stopping  at  the  very  hotel  where  you 
said  you  were." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  the  young  man  quietly, 
"that  this  is  about  the  last  straw.  If  you'll 
permit  one  question,  miss,  that  being  the  case, 
why  on  earth  did  you  ever  let  me  speak  to 
you  ?  " 

"  We  will  both  be  honest  now,"  said  the 
girl.  "  I  saw  you  several  times,  and  always 
alone.  You  did  not  seem  to  be  having  a 
particularly  happy  holiday.  I  saw  that  you 
wanted  to  talk  to  me.  The  book  that  I  left 
on  the  seat  gave  you  your  chance,  but  I  did 
not  leave  my  book  there  on  purpose.  I  had 
not  even  made  up  my  mind  at  the  moment 
when  you  brought  it  to  me  what  I  would  do. 
"When  you  began  to  talk,  I  saw  that  right  at 
the  back  of  all  the  talk  you  were  quite  a  good 
young  man.  You  always  treated  me  properly 
and  with  respect." 

"  The  man's  not  been  born  yet  who  would 
dare  do  anything  else." 

The  girl  laughed.  "  Well,  I  was  inclined 
to  like  you.  I  don't  value  what  you  call  the 
outside  facts  so  very  very  much.  I  rather 
like  doing  something  unconventional,  if  it  is 
not  actually  wrong.  I  thought  it  would 
please  you  if  I  let  you  meet  me  sometimes." 

"  That's  rather  a  mild  way  of  putting  it." 

"  It  pleased  me,  too.  At  the  back  of  every- 
thing that  was  wrong  in  you  there  were  such 
lots  and  lots  of  good.  I  don't  want  you  to 
look  on  it  as  simply  an  idle  experiment  on 
my  part.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  shade 
of  that  in  it,  and  I  am  rather  ashamed  of  it. 
But  it  was  chiefly  that  I  wanted  you  to  have 
a  rather  happier  time  here." 

"I   believe  all  that,"    said   Mr.   Porter, 


"  and  I  did  have  a  happier  time  here.  But 
think  how  I've  got  to  pay  for  it  afterwards  ! 
There's  the  contempt  you  must  have  felt  for 
me — that's  a  nice  sort  of  thing  to  have  in 
your  mind  when  you  can't  sleep  at  night ! 
By  Heavens!"  he  burst  out  with  sudden 
ferocity,  "  you  lied  worse  than  I  did.  You 
did  more  harm." 

"Now  you  talk  like  a  man,"  she  said. 
"  But  you're  mistaken  on  one  point.  There 
was  never  any  contempt.  All  the  time  I  was 
thinking  that  in  your  circumstances  I  should 
probably  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  do 
exactly  as  you  did.  Think  of  that  when  you 
can't  sleep." 

"That  isn't  everything,"  said  the  young 
man,  jabbing  holes  in  the  sand  with  his  stick. 

"  Isn't  it  ?  "  said  the  girl.  "  What's  the 
rest  ?  " 

"Thanks,"  said  the  young  man  bitterly, 
"  but  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself 
again.  You  go  and  become  what  you 
pretended  to  be.  Come  to  me  as  a  thirty- 
bob-a-week  girl,  working  for  a  milliner,  then 
I'll  tell  you  the  rest  fast  enough.  Now 
I'm  going  to  say  '  Grood-bye '  to  you." 

"  I  think  I  see,"  said  the  girl.  "  That 
could  never  have  been  in  any  circumstances. 
But  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  a 
friend  to  you,  good-bye."  She  held  out 
both  her  hands  to  him.  "And  remember 
this."  Then  she  put  her  face  up  to  his  and 
kissed  him. 

In  a  moment  she  was  gone. 

The  young  man  remained  standing  there. 
"  And,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  one  ought  to  . 
go   straight  up   to  heaven  in   a  chariot  of 
golden  fire." 


SONG. 


A  GALLANT  came  a=knocking 
Upon  my  garden  door; 
Within  I  sat  a-mocking 
Beneath  the  sycamore. 
'*  I  am  Love ! "  I  heard  him  cry, 
44 Open,  Mistress,  or  I  die  I" 
"Nay,  thou  art  not  Love,"  quoth  I, 
44  Friendship  is  thy  name  !  " 


A  Gallant  came  a=hammering 

Upon  my  garden  gate; 
I  heard  his  voice  a=clamouring 
44  Ope  wide !    Affairs  of  State  !  " 
He  took  his  plumed  hat  from  his  head : 
1  Fair  Queen  of  all  the  roses  red, 
My  name  is  Love  !  "— "Begone,*'  I   said, 
44  Sir  Vanity,  for  shame  !  " 


A  Gallant  came  a  riding, 

A«riding  down  the  lane, 
I  peeped  from  out  my  hiding 

As  Faithful  Heart  drew  rein. 
He  neither  knocked  nor  did  he  call, 
Made  protestations  none  at  all, 
But  straightway  jumped  the  garden  wall ! 
Heigho,  the  day  Love  came ! 
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HIS  is  the  story  of 
Edward  Livingston, 
as  he  told  it  to  me 
only  a  few  days  before 
he  died  ;  he  told  it  as 
he  lay  half  paralysed, 
and  knowing  that  the 
hand  of  death  was 
upon  him. 


I  am  by  profession  a  scientist.  My  story 
goes  back  some  fifty  years,  when  I  was  a 
student.  I  had  one  brother,  Daniel  Living- 
ston, five  "years  younger  than  myself,  a 
musician  of  extraordinary  promise.  We 
lived  abroad  together  for  a  number  of  years, 
each  pursuing  his  own  work.  About  my 
brother,  suffice  it  to  say  that  music  to  him 
was  everything — love  and  friendship,  am- 
bition and  life.  He  was  a  man  without  a 
stain,  whose  lower  nature  had  been  burned 
out  by  the  flame  of  art.  I  think  the  one  tie 
that  bound  him  to  the  world  was  myself . 

When  Daniel  ,  Livingston  was  about 
twenty  -  three  years  of  age,  his  health 
weakened,  and  a  long  sea  voyage  was 
decided  upon.  I  could  not  go  with  him, 
so  for  the  first  time  we  parted';  and  it  was 
twenty  years  after  that  before  I  ever  heard 
of  him  again. 

It  was  believed  that  the  ship  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  South  Seas ;  and  I  had 
given  him  up  for  dead  many  years,  when  it 
chanced  that,  as  a  man  advanced  in  life,  I 
was  travelling  as  a  naturalist  in  Ceylon,  and 
met  an  old  sailor  who  had  been  with  my 
brother,  and  who  told  me  a  strange  story — 
how  one  boat  containing  five  men,  including 
Daniel,  had  outlived  the  storm  and  landed 
upon  an  uninhabited  island ;  how,  after 
remaining  there  for  several  months,  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  risk  a  voyage  in 
their  frail  craft ;  and  how  my  brother  alone 
had  refused,  declaring  his  intention  to  re- 
main by  himself,  wi  thlvis  violin  and  the  few 
effects  that  he  had  saved. 

How  this  affected  me  anyone  can  imagine. 
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The  tale  was  obviously  a  true  one,  and  I 
chanced  to  have  means  ;  and  so,  getting  the 
best  idea  I  could  of  the  island's  location,  I 
purchased  a  yacht  outright  and  prepared  to 
make  a  search. 

The  events  immediately  following  bear 
only  indirectly  upon  my  story,  and  so  I  pass 
over  them  swiftly.  We  had  been  at  sea  for 
some  three  weeks,  and  were  in  the  local i'ty 
we  sought,  and  watching  day  and  night  for 
some  sign  of  the  island,  when  late  one 
evening  the  native  captain  of  the  vessel 
came  to  my  cabin,  trembling  and  pale  with 
fright,  to  tell  me  that  the  crew  had  mutinied 
and  were  about  to  murder  me.  I  rushed  to 
my  chest  for  my  revolvers,  only  to  find  that 
every  cartridge  was  gone  ;  and  the  other's 
weapon  proved  to  be  in  the  same  plight. 
In  this  desperate  situation  the  latter  sug- 
gested what  seemed  to  be  the  only  possible 
expedient — that  we  should  make  our  escape 
from  the  vessel  in  the  darkness,  and  trust  to 
gaining  the  land.  While  lie  crept  out  to 
provision  and  lower  a  boat,  I  barricaded  the 
cabin-door  and  waited  ;  and  upon  hearing 
the  whistle  agreed  on,  I  ran  to  a  port-hole, 
and  seeing  the  boat,  slid  into  it.  An 
instant  later  the  rope  was  cut,  and  I  got  one 
glance  at  the  leering  countenance  of  my 
betrayer,  before  the  ship  sped  on  and  ail  was 
darkness.     I  was  alone  ! 

The  emotions  of  that  night  I  do  not  like 
to  recall.  Life  was  still  dear  to  me.  It 
was  only  when  morning  came  that  I  lifted 
my  head  again  and  recovered  my  self- 
possession. 

There  was  no  land  in  sight— I  was  tossing 
upon  a  waste  of  water,  and  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  first  cravings  of  the  fearful  thirst 
that  I  knew  must  come.  But  by  a  strange 
instinct  I  still  clung  to  my  life  ;  and  soon  a 
storm  arose,  and  as  the  waves  began  to  speed 
my  frail  boat  along,  it  rose  upon  one  of 
them,  and  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  faint 
streak  of  land.  I  seized  the  oars  and  set  to 
work  to  race  for  my  life.  I  was  not  used 
to  the  effort,  and  it  took  all  my  strength  to 
keep  the  craft  headed  aright,  while  the  sea 
bore  it  on  to  its  goal ;  I  fought  desperately 
through  the  whole  day,  coming  nearer  mi 
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'  When  next  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  lay  upon  the  shore,  with  a  man  bending  over  me." 


nearer  to  my  hope,  but  expecting  every 
instant  to  be  my  last,  and  almost  fainting 
with  exhaustion.  Finally  I  came  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  breakers — and  then,  in 
spite  of  all  that  I  could  do,  the  boat  was 
seized  by  a  wave  and  whirled  round. 

I  saw  before  me  a  long  line  of  bright 
green  forest ;  and,  standing  upon  the  beach 
in  front  of  me,  a  single  figure— a  man- 
motionless  and  watching.  That  moment  a 
breaker  smote  my  little  craft,  and  I  was 
flung  into  the  boiling  sea. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  swim.  I  clutched 
at  the  boat  and  missed  it,  and  after  that  I 
recall  only  an  instant  or  two  of  frantic 
struggling  and  choking.  When  next  I 
opened  my  eyes,  I  lay  upon  the  shore,  with 
a  man  bending  over  me ;  and  upon  my 
dazed  faculties  was  borne  in  the  startling 
truth  that  the  man  was  my  brother. 

It  would  have  been  long  before  I  recog- 
nise! him  but  that  he  was  calling  me  by 
name.  A  creature  more  changed  no  man 
could  imagine.  Gaunt,  hollow-eyed,  and 
wild  in  appearance,  he  was  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self  ;  he  was  clad  in  a 
rough  garment  of  fur,  barefooted  and  bare- 
armed,  and  with  long,  tangled  hair,    But 


what  most  struck  me— what  struck  me  the 
instant  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  what  never 
ceased  to  strike  me  after  that — was  the 
strange,  haunted  look  of  his  whole  counten- 
ance ;  his  eyes,  swift  and  restless,  shone 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  brows  like 
those  of  some  forest  animal. 

For  the  first  few  dazed  minutes  I  thought 
of  what  I  had  read  of  men  who  had  gone 
mad,  or  had  reverted  to  the  beast,  under  such 
circumstances  as  these.  Yet  nothing  conld 
exceed  the  tenderness  of  my  brother's  voice 
and  manner  to  me  ;  he  bent  over  me  with  a 
gourd  full  of  milk,  which  he  helped  me  to 
drink,  and  he .  dried  my  face  and  brushed 
kick  the  hair  from  my  forehead,  whispering 
to  me  as  one  might  to  a  sick  child. 

I  can  remember  the  very  words  of  our 
conversation  at  that  strange  moment,  so 
keenly  did  every  circumstance  impress  me. 
I  answered  him  faintly  when  he  asked  me 
how  I  did,  and  he  pressed  my  hand.  "  You 
were  seeking  for  me,  brother  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  was,"  I  said. 

"  I  sometimes  thought  that  you  might," 
he  exclaimed.     "  Alas  !     Alas  !  " 

I  had  been  overwhelmed  with  joy  as  the 
truth  dawned  upon  me — the  truth  that  I 
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had  found  him.  I  had  forgotten  our 
mutual  plight.  "  Never  mind,"  I  whispered. 
"  We  may  get  away  somehow ;  and  at  least 
we  can  be  together." 

He  answered  nothing,  but  helped  me  lift 
my  head. 

"  How  came  you  alone  in  that  boat  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  It  is  a  long  story,"  I  replied,  shuddering 
as  I  gazed  at  the  waves  that  were  thundering 
on  the  beach  before  us.  "I  will  tell  it 
later." 

"  You  have  been  long  upon  the  water  ? 
"  Only  since  last  night,"  I  said  ;  and  then 
gazing  about  me  suddenly,  I  cried  :  "  And 
y011_you  have  been  here  all  these  years  I  " 
"  All  these  years,"  he  answered. 
"  And  alone  ?  " 
"  Alone." 

I  trembled  as  I  gazed  into  his  face ;  his 
eyes  seemed  fairly  to  burn. 

"How  have  you  borne  it?"  I  cried. 
"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

His  answer  made  me  start.  "  I  have  dope 
very  well,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  not  been 
unhappy." 

The  words  seemed  strange  to  me— but  his 
voice  was  stranger  yet.  Surely  there  were 
signs  enough  of  unhappiness  upon  his  face  ! 
He  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts.  "Do 
not  worry,"  he  went  on,  pressing  his  hand 
in  mine  ;  "  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  later." 
But  my  mind  could  not  be  turned  away 
so  easily.  Wrhen  I  felt  stronger  and  sat  up, 
I  came  back  to  the  question,  gazing  at  his 
haggard  face  and  the  strange  costume  he 
wore. 

"  You  can  make  no  better  clothing  ?  ^  1 
cried  ;  "  and  for  food— what  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  all  the  food  that  I  can  eat,"  was 
the  response,  "  and  everything  else  that  I 
need.     You  shall  see." 

"  But  have  you  seen  no  one  ?  "  I  per- 
sisted—" no  ships,  in  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  wished  to  see  any,"  he  said  ; 
and  then  he  smiled  gently  as  he  saw  my 
stare  of  amazement.  "I  have  not  wished 
for  anything,"  he  said  gently ;  "  I  have  a 
home,  as  you  shall  see,  and  I  have  never 
needed  company.  Have  you  forgotten  how 
it  used  to  be,  dear  brother  ? " 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  understand  his 
words.     I  was  still  gazing  at  him  helplessly. 
"  And  you  mean,"  I  cried— "you  mean  that 
vou  still— you  still  live  in  your  music  ?  ' 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  mean  that."  m 

I  was  sitting  upright  and  gripping  his 
arm  tightly.  "  And  for  twenty  years  !  1 
gasped. 


"  Twenty  thousand  years  would  be  all  too 
little  for  music,"  was  the  reply. 

I  sank  back,  and  he  wrapped  his  arms 
about  me.  "  Dear  brother,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  let  us  not  go  into  that  just  now.  Wait 
until  to-morrow,  at  the  least.  Perhaps  I 
can  help  you  now,  and  we  can  walk." 

We  had  not  far  to  go,  and  with  his  help  I 
managed  the  task.  Back  from  the  shore 
rose  a  high  cliff,  and  a  cavern  in  this  was 
evidently  his  home.  At  one  side  there  was 
a  pen,  in  which  were  three  or  four  captive 
goats ;  and  upon  the  grassy  lawn  in  front 
was  a  rough  seat.  With  the  exception  of  a 
fireplace,  and  a  path  he  had  cut  through  the 
thicket,  there  were  no  other  signs  that  the 
place  was  inhabited. 

I  sank  down  upon  the  grass,  and  he 
brought  me  fresh  water  and  fruits,  and 
cooked  rice,  which  I  ate  hungrily.  Then, 
when  I  was  stronger,  I  got  up  and  began  to 
examine  his  home. 

The  cave  was  the  size  of  a  large  room  ;  it 
was  dry,  but  bare  of  all  furniture  except  a 
table  and  a  roughly  made  chair  and  bed. 
My  brother's  possessions  consisted  mainly  of 
a  few  objects  (notably  some  tools)  which  he 
and  the  sailors  had  been  able  to  recover 
from  the  wreck  of  the  ship.  There  were  a 
few  skins  which  served  him  as  bags  in  which 
to  keep  his  provisions  ;  his  bowls  and  dishes 
were  gourds  and  the  shells  of  turtles.  He 
was  without  artificial  light,  and  he  had  only 
a  few  quires  of  writing-paper  from  the  ship- 
captain's  portfolio.  For  the  rest,  a  violin 
without  strings,  and  a  bow  without  hairs, 
made  up  a  list  of  the  possessions  so  far  as  I 
could  make  them  out.  And  it  was  upon  the 
strength  of  these  that  he  had  mid  to  me  : 
"  I  have  everything  that  I  need  "  ! 

With  rest  and  food  my  strength  returned, 
and  before  long  my  mind  was  altogether 
occupied  with  my  brother. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  my  thought  was  ot 
his  home—of  his  surroundings  and  us  ways. 
I  rummaged  about  his  cavern,  wondering  at 
his  makeshifts-or,  rather,   at  Ins  lack  ot 

t  "°You  have  no  lamp?"  I  cried.  "But, 
Daniel,  the  wax-plant  grows  m  this  climate. 
Or  you  might  use  tallow  or  oil. 

"Dear  brother,"  he  answered  " you  forget 
that  I  have  no  books  to  read.  And  the  ft* 
things  that  need  light-  cannot  I  just  as  ucll 
do  them  by  day  ?  "  ,  „ 

«  But,  then,  the  long  nighte-you  sleep  • 
«  No,"  said  he  gently,  "  I  do  not  deep    ; 
and  then,  with  his  strange  smile,  he  added  . 
"  I  live." 
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"  You  live  !  "  I  echoed  in  perplexity  ;  and 
then  I  stopped,  catching  the  quiet,  steady 
gaze  of  his  eyes. 

"  Just  so,"  he  said,  "  I  live.  I  had  never 
lived  before." 

Most  of  all,  I  think,  I  wis  perplexed  at 
the  sight  of  his  violin.  From  what  I  had 
seen  of  his  youthful  life,  I  could  have 
imagined  him  spending  all  day  and  all  night 
with  that  ;  but  here  it  hung,  useless  as  a 
stick  of  wood. 

"  You  could  have  made  strings  for  it,"  I 
said.     "  I  can  make  them  for  you." 

"  But  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  me,"  he 
answered. 

"  And  all  your  music — you  have  given 
it  up  ? " 

"  The  music  I  have  to  do  with,"  he  said, 
"  has  long  ceased  to  be  music  that  anyone 
could  play." 

"  But,  Daniel !  "  I  protested. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Have  you 
never  read  that  Beethoven  never  heard  some 
of  his  greatest  symphonies  ?  Do  you  not 
understand  how  a  musician  can  comprehend 
music  from  a  score  ?  And  from  that,  how 
he  can  create  it  in  his  own  mind  and 
enjoy  it,  without  ever  writing  it  down  or 
hearing  it  ?  " 

"Then,"  I  said,  almost  speechless  with 
wonder  ;  "  then  you  compose  music  in  your 
mind  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said.    "  I  live  music  in  my  soul." 

These  things  were  on  the  day  after  my 
rescue,  after  I  had  recovered  from  my 
exhaustion.  The  words  which  he  spoke  I 
no  more  comprehended  than  if  I  had  been 
a  child  ;  but  the  strangeness  of  the  thing 
haunted  my  soul,  and  my  questioning  and 
arguing  never  ceased.  All  of  this  he  bore 
with  a  gentle  patience. 

I  had  my  youthful  recollections  of  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  and  as  a  man  of  science,  I  could 
naturally  not  spend  two  minutes  conversing 
with  Daniel  and  examining  his  affairs  without 
thinking  some  new  device  by  which  he  could 
have  made  his  lot  more  tolerable.  I  could 
as  yet  hardly  realise  that  it  was  to  be  my 
own  fate  to  live  upon  the  deserted  island 
for  ever ;  all  my  thoughts  were  of  what  I 
should  have  done  had  I  been  in  his  place. 
He  had  no  weapons,  no  traps,  no  gardens, 
^o  house — and  so  on.  "But,  Edward,"  he 
would  say  again  and  again,  "do  you  not 
understand  ?  Once  more — I  have  no  time 
for  such  things." 

"Time!  Time!"  I  would  cry.  "But 
what  else  have  you  ?    What  have  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  life  to  live,"  was  the  in- 


variable response  ;  "  I  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing else." 

We  were  sitting  that  afternoon  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  great  forest-tree  before  the 
cavern.  Suddenly,  seeing  again  the  dazed 
look  upon  my  face,  he  put  his  arm  about  me. 

"Listen  to  me,  dear  brother,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "  You  remember  Diogenes,  who 
lived  in  a  tub  ?  That  was  in  order  that 
he  might  have  to  call  no  man  master,  and  no 
thing — least  of  all  his  own  body.  And  can 
you  not  see  that  a  man's  own  soul  is  his  soul 
just  the  same,  whether  he  be  on  a  desert 
island  or  in  the  midst  of  a  city  of  millions  ? 
And  that  mind,  emotion,  will — he  has  the 
life  of*  his  soul  to  live  ?  " 

I  sat  surprised  into  silence  ;  then  suddenly 
I  felt  Daniel's  arm  tighten  about  me.  "  Ah, 
my  dear  brother,"  he  said,  his  voice  lowering, 
"  it  will  be  so  hard  !  Do  you  think  I  have 
not  realised  it — how  hard,  hard  it  will  be  ?  " 

"  What  will  be  hard  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Your  life — everything  you  have  to  face," 
he  answered.  "  How  can  you  not  see  it — 
do  you  not  see  that  you  have  to  live  upon 
this  island,  too  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  it  much,"  I  said. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  of  you." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  bear  it.  I  saw  it  all  while 
I  watched  you  sweep  in  with  the  boat — I  saw 
all  the  pain  and  all  the  sorrow,  and  it  was 
long  before  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
not  best  to  let  you  die." 

I  started,  but  he  held  me  tight. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  I  fear  that  I  chose 
wrongly  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  who 
has  seen  what  I  have  seen  should  still  be 
bound  by  such  chains — that  what  I  knew 
would  be  best,  I  could  not  do,  simply  because 
you  were  my  brother  ?  " 

He  must  have  felt  my  heart  beating  faster. 
"Listen  to  me,"  he  went  on  quickly,  but 
still  with  his  frightful  quietness.  "  Listen 
to  me  while  I  try  to  tell  you — what  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  tell  you.  All  the  tragedy  of 
being  is  summed  up  in  such  a  situation  as 
this  of  ours  ;  I  am  as  helpless  before  it  as 
you  are  —  both  of  us  are  as  helpless  as 
children." 

I  gazed  at  him  again,  and  suddenly  he 
caught  me  with  the  wild  look  of  his  eyes. 
He  had  no  need  to  hold  me  with  his  hand. 

"  Brother,"  he  said,  "  you  must  think  this 
out  for  yourself,  as  you  can :  I  cannot  explain 
it  to  you — cannot  explain  anything  about  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  twenty  years  I  have 
lived  here,  and  that  I  have  fought  a  fight 
which  no  man  has  ever  fought  before,  and 
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seen  what  I  believe  no  man  has  ever  seen. 
Knowing  yon  as  I  do,  I  know  that  you 
can  by  no  possibility  ever  follow  me.  It  is 
as  if  I  had  found  the  fourth  dimension  of 
space  ;  it  is  as  if  I  dwelt  in  a  house  through 
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the  walls  of  which  you  walked  without  seeing 
them.  How  you  are  to  bear  your  life  here, 
my  dear,  dear  brother,  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  truth  is  merciless,  and  you  must  face  it — 
you  will  have  to  live  on  this  island  all  your 
days,  I  am  sure  ;  and  you  will  have  to  live 
here  alone  /" 

A   sudden   shudder  passed    through  me. 


l>a-niel  !  I  gasped  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
us  eyes  were  on  lire.  "  You  mean,  1  suppose, 
that  you  are  going  away  to  some  other  part 
or  the  place— to  another  island  ?  " 

"Whether  I  go  to  another  place  or  not, 
what  matters  that  ?  No,  I  shall 
not,  I  think ;  and  rest  assured 
that,  whatever  I  do,  I  love  vou, 
my  heart  yearns  for  you,  and 
all  my  tenderness  and"  love  are 
yours;  but  also  that  though 
you  were  with  me,  and  held  me 
m  your  arms  four-and-twenty 
hours  a  day—yet  all  the  time 
you  would  be  alone." 

I  could  find  no  word  to  say 
—  I  could  scarcely  think. 

"  The  pain  of  it,"  he  went  on, 
still  quietly,  still  tenderly,  "is 
that  I  cannot  explain  it  to  any- 
one, that  I  cannot  explain  it  to 
myself  ;  that  there  are  no  words 
for  it,  nothing  but  the  thing. 
The  only  explanation  I  can  give 
is  that  I  am  become  a  madman, 
and  that  you  must  accept  the 
fact.  For  the  thing  I  do  I  can 
no  more  help  doing  than  I 
could  help  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  All  the  world  of  love 
that  I  might  bear  to  you,  or  to 
any  other  human  soul,  could  no 
more  enable  me  to  stop  than  it 
would  enable  the  grass  to  stop 
growing.  Again  you  must 
accept  the  fact — you  must  learn 
to  think  of  me  as  a  man  who  is 
in  the  grasp  of  a  fiend." 

There  was  a  pause.  Not  once 
had  I  taken  my  eyes  from  my 
brother's,  and  I  sat  with  my 
heart  throbbing  wildly ;  the 
strangeness  of  the  whole  thing 
was  too  much  for  me — at  times 
I  was  certain  that  I  was  indeed 
listening  to  a  maniac. 

When  my  brother  began 
speaking  again,  I  was  at 
first  hardly  conscious  of  it. 
"Edward,"  he  said,  "I  have 
thought  about  this — that  per- 
haps my  presence  would  be  painful  to  you. 
If  so,  let  me  go  away.  Take  what  tools  I 
have  here,  and  make  this  place  your  home— 
you  have  knowledge  at  your  command,  you 
can  plant  and  hunt  and  study,  and  do  what 
you  will.  As  for  me,  such  things  make  no 
difference  ;  I  could  soon  make  myself  com- 
fortable again,  and  perhaps " 
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"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  I  interrupted 
quickly  ;  "if  anyone  must  go,  let  it  be  me, 
for  I  shall  have  need  of  occupation." 

For  long  hours  after  that  strange  experience 
I  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  storm-swept 
beach  of  the  island.  What  I  had  heard  had 
disturbed  me  more  than  anything  before  in 
my  life  ;  the  whole  surroundings  contributed 
to  the  effect— the  perils  I  had  passed  through, 
the  terrible  future  which  stretched  before  me, 
the  loss  of  my  brother,  and  the  finding  of  this 
strange  madman  in  his  place.  But  I  was  by 
nature  a  practical  person,  scientific  and  precise 
in  my  mode  of  thought  ;  I  did  my  best  to 
convince  myself  that  solitude  and  suffering 
had  unhinged  my  brother's  mind.  There  is 
no  use  telling  a  scientist  that  he  cannot 
understand  a  certain  matter,  and  expecting 
him  to  let  it  rest  ;  my  mind  was  soon  made 
up  that  I  would  study  this  malady,  and 
perhaps  cure  it.  My  interest  in  the  strange 
problem  did  more  than  anything  else  to  keep 
me  from  realising  to  the  full  extent  the  dis- 
comfort I  must  needs  face  in  the  future. 

When  hunger  brought  my  thoughts  back  to 
myself,  I  returned  to  the  cave,  where  I  found 
my  brother  pacing  backward  and  forward 
upon  a  path  which  he  had  worn  deep  in. the 
ground  in  front  of  his  home  ;  his  head  was 
sunk  forward,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  he 
was  evidently  lost  in  deep  thought.  I  spoke 
to  him  once,  but  he  did  not  hear  me  ;  I 
walked  by  him  and  entered  the  cavern. 

I  now  set  to  work  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  his  belongings,  musing  that 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
his  strange  trouble  would  be  to  provide  him 
with  some  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life. 
I  found  that  the  tools  were  not  too  rusty  to 
be  of  service,  and  being  a  person  with  a 
talent  for  doing  things,  I  was  soon  interested 
in  planning  how  I  could  make  a  habitable 
place  out  of  the  cave.  In  the  latitude  I 
knew  that  a  door  and  a  fireplace  would  never 
be  an  absolute  necessity  ;  but  I  pleased  my- 
self thinking  that  they  might  not  be  useless 
when  the  storms  blew  in.  Also,  being  blessed 
with  much  knowledge  of  the  natural  world, 
I  flattered  myself  that  before  many  days 
would  have  passed  I  should  have  added 
considerably  to  the  comforts  of  the  house. 

I  gave  the  balance  of  the  day  to  a  pre- 
liminary ransacking  of  the  island.  A 
scientist  has  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
interest  in  such  an  environment,  and  in  the 
plans  which  I  formed  for  work  I  forgot 
everything  else  for  the  time. 

And  so  towards  sundown  I  returned  to 
the  cabin.     My  brother  was  still  pacing  to 


and  fro,  exactly  as  I  had  left  him.  Taught 
by  previous  experience,  I  entered  the  cabin 
without  addressing  him,  and  set  about  pre- 
paring a  meal.  I  had  not  gone  very  far 
before  I  heard  his  step  behind  me. 

"  Edward,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  turning. 

"I  wished  merely  to  tell  you — that  you 
will  not  see  me  for  a  day  or  two.  I  wish 
you  not  to  worry  about  me." 

I  gazed  at  him  in  perplexity  that  was  too 
great  to  permit  of  my  framing  a  question. 
His  haggard  glance  met  mine  again,  and 
again  he  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
with  a  gesture  -of  affection  ;  then  he  turned 
and  went  slowly  away. 

The  incident  diminished  my  appetite,  for 
I  had  expected  to  interest  him  in  my 
banquet.  I  sat  for  hours  afterwards,  gazing 
out  of  the  cavern  entrance  at  the  moon- 
lighted grove,  silent  and  desolate  beyond 
any  telling.  I  think  I  never  felt  more  alone 
than  just  then. 

The  problem  was  my  only  company  ;  I 
had  no  idea  where  Daniel  had  gone  ;  but 
after  a  feverish  sleep  I  was  up  again  at 
dawn,  my  mind  fully  made  up  for  a  search. 
I  fear  I  drag  out  my  story — it  was  nearly 
sundown  when  at  last  my  efforts  were  re- 
warded. I  was  returning  home  in  despair 
and  misery,  when,  suddenly,  in  the  back  of 
the  same  cliffs  in  which  was  our  home,  I  saw 
another  opening,  and  with  a  gleam  of  hope 
I  hurried  towards  it  and  peered  in.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see,  but  I  entered  and  stepped  to 
one  side  in  the  darkness  ;  and  then,  as  my 
eyes  adjusted  themselves  to  the  gloom,  I  saw 
my  brother. 

I  was  unperceived,  and  I  went  forward 
until  I  could  see  him  plainly.  He  sat  upon 
a  block  of  stone,  the  edge  of  which  his  hands 
gripped  tensely  ;  with  his  face  slightly  raised, 
he  was  staring  before  him  into  space.  I 
would  describe,  if  I  could,  the  impression 
which  his  whole  appearance  gave  me  ;  it  was 
of  a  man  undergoing  some  fearful  strain. 
The  knotted  muscles  stood  out  upon  his 
arms  ;  his  nostrils  were  distended,  his  breath 
coming  fast,  and  I  could  see  the  veins 
throbbing  in  his  forehead.  I  stood  for  I 
know  not  how  long,  with  my  heart  beating 
madly,  a  strange,  indescribable  fear  in  posses- 
sion of  me.  Divining  the  truth  instinctively, 
I  moved  in  front  of  him  and  gazed  into  his 
eyes ;  he  neither  saw  me  nor  heard  me,  nor 
gave  any  sign  that  he  was  conscious  of  my 
presence.  Then  suddenly,  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  any  longer,  I  clutched  him  in  my  arms, 
crying  wildly  :  "  Daniel !  Daniel  1 " 
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To  my  horror,  he  gave  no  signs.  Even 
then  I  clung  to  him,  I  shook  him ;  I  could 
feel  the  quivering  of  his  tense  arms.  At  last 
completely  overcome,  I  turned  and  starred 
from  the  place. 

All  that  night  I  lay  stretched  out  upon 
the  bed,  sleepless.  I  had  studied  medicine 
but  nothing  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  bore 
any  resemblance  to  this.  Perhaps  two  hours 
after  sunrise,  as  I  was  sitting  with  my  eyes 
fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  other  cavern,  all 
at  once  I  saw  my  brother  appear. 

I  sprang  up  in  sheer  fright ;  he  was  pale 
beyond  imagination.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  me,  but  went  past  me  and  entered  the 
cave.  He  groped  his  way  to  his  larder  and, 
sinking  down  upon  the  ground,  took  some  of 
the  food  and  ate  it  slowly.  There  was  a  bowl 
of  milk  which  1  had  put  there,  and  which  he 
drank.  Then  he  lay  down,  resting  his  head 
upon  his  arm,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  followed  him  in  silence  when  he  rose, 
his  weakness  apparently  gone.  He  went  to 
the  spring  which  was  near  the  cavern,  and 
bathed  his  face  and  arms  in  the  stream 
below  it.  Alter  that  he  came  towards  me 
and,  sitting  down  beside  me,  put  his  arm 
around  me. 

"Dear  brother,"  he  said,  "it  was  very 
good  of  you  ;  but  please  do  not  do  what  you 
did  again." 

"  You  knew  that  I  was  there  ?  "  I  cried. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  knew  it." 
"  And  why  did  you  not  answer  me  ?  " 
"I  could  not  answer  you,  brother."    And 
then  with  a  sudden  gesture  he  checked  me. 
"I  could  not  even  tell  you  why"  he  said. 
"  It  must  suffice  you,  Edward,  to  know  that 
this  must  be,  and  that  you  cannot  help  it." 
"But  it  will  kill  me  !  "  I  cried. 
"Perhaps,"    he    said    very   quietly,   "or 
perhaps  it  will  kill  me  first.     I  cannot  tell." 
We  stood  for  some  minutes  without  speak- 
ing.    "  Daniel,"  I  ventured  at  last,  "  1  had 
hoped  that  in  the  external   ways   I   might 

assist  you— your  food,  perhaps " 

"I    could    not    let   you    serve   me,"   he 
answered  ;  "  I  have  no  way  to  serve  you  in 
return.    And,  besides  that,  I  have  learned  to 
do  cheerfully  what  little  physical  toil  I  must. 
The  island  is  covered  with  food,  you  know." 
"  But  if  you  should  be  sick  ?  ""i  cried. 
"  If  I  should  be  sick,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
either  get  well  again,  or  else  die." 
"  Then  you  do  not  feel  pain  ?  " 
"  To  learn  to  bear  pain  has  been  one  of 
my  tasks,"  was   the   response.      "  I  should 
think,"  he  continued,  changing  the  subject 
abruptly,  "that  if  you  had  studied  all  your 
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life  as  you  did  when  we  lived  together    !>v 
tins  time  you  would  not  fear  aofedSlnt 

nil  ail  your  time." 

1)nnMn,ightTPerlU}P8  l  SlUl11'"  I  «"d;  "  but, 

Daniel,  you  have  been  here  twenty  years 
and  never  seen  a  ship  !  So  how  could  1 
know  that  the  result  of  any  studies  of  mine 
would  ever  be  made  known  to  the  world  ? 
1  Imve  not  even  any  paper  to  write  upon." 

lhe  other  sat  gazing  ahead  of  him  at  the 
moonlit  water  through  the  trees  ;  I  saw  the 
strange  smile  upon  his  lips  again. 

"All  that  sorrow,"  he  said— "I  fought 
with  it  once  myself,  and  how  I  wish  that  I 
could  help  you  to  light  with  it !  For  a  year 
or  so  I  also  waited  for  a  ship,  and  wrote 
down  the  best  of  my  music,  and  poured  out 
the  tears  of  my  soul.  But,  Edward,  I  no 
longer  write  my  music,  and  I  no  longer  fear 
lest  my  work  be  not  made  known  to  the 
world." 

His  voice  had  sunk  low.  Over  the  tree- 
tops  a  silver  moon  was  gleaming,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  it.  "On  that  huge 
ball  of  iron  and  rock,"  said  he,  "  there  was 
once  power  and  life  and  beauty ;  and  now 
it  rolls  there  through  the  years  and  the  ages, 
cold  and  dead  and  still.  And  some  day  this 
planet,  too,  will  roll  through  the  years  and 
the  ages  ;  and  no  eye  will  behold  it,  and  no 
mind  will  be  aware  of  it ;  and  the  voices  of 
men  will  be  hushed  upon  it,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  men  will  be  dust  upon  it ;  ands 
Edward,  what  then  of  my  music,  what  then 
of  your  science  and  your  books  ?  " 
I  answered  nothing. 

"  Perhaps  in  all  the  ages  that  have  gone 
over  this  island,"  he  continued,  "  no  human 
foot  ever  trod  upon  it  before." 

And  so  my  brother  passed  on,  pressing  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  ;  and  through  the 
watches  of  the  night  I  saw  him  pacing 
backward  and  forward,  backward  and  for- 
ward, upon  the  long,  white  stretch  of  sand. 

A  month  must  have  passed  after  that — I 
took  little  heed  of  the  time.  I  toiled  at  the 
cave,  I  played  hunter  and  naturalist.  I  was 
busy  with  my  hands,  but  very  seldom  was  I 
happy  or  at  peace.  For  day  after  day  that 
silent  figure  roamed  here  and  there  before 
my  eyes,  and  hour  after  hour  those  strange, 
silent  vigils  to  the  black  cavern  continued. 
I  grew  more  and  more  restless  and  oppressed, 
until  at  last,  one  night,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  exhausting  vigil,  my  impatience  readied 
its  climax. 

I  remember  how  I  sat  by  his  side  and 
caught  his  hand,  like  a  supplicating  child. 
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"  Daniel,"  I  asked,  "  1ms  it  never  occurred  to 
you  that  you  are  unkind  to  me  ?  " 

"  Unkind  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Unkind,"  I  said.  "  I  have  waited — how 
long  have  I  waited  !  It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  could  not  last  for  ever — that  *you  would 
not  continue  to  treat  me  always  as  if  I  were 
a  child." 

"  Edward,"  he  said,  "  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  I  wish  that  you  would 
spare  me." 

"  I  cannot  spare  you  !  "  I  cried  with  sudden 
vehemence.  "  I  tell  you  I  cannot  bear  it— 
I  tell  you  I  shall  go  mad  !  This  loneliness 
and  this  haunting  perplexity — I  swear  to  you 
that  I  cannot  endure  it  any  longer  !  " 

My  brother  sat  gazing  before  him.  After  a 
moment  I  went  on,  more  quietly,  pleading 
with  him.  "  Daniel,"  I  said,  "you  cannot 
ever  persuade  me  that  you  must  needs  treat 
me  as  you  have  treated  me  since  I  came  to 
this  place.  I  came  here  to  seek  for  you — for 
that  purpose  alone — and  with  love  in  my 
heart.  And  you  keep  me  from  you,  you 
treat  me  as  if  I  were  not  a  human  being  !  " 

"  Stop,  Edward  ! "  cried  my  brother  im- 
ploringly ;  "  do  not  say  such  things  as  that  ! 
Ah  !  what  can  I  tell  you  ?  How  can  I  say 
it  to  you  ? — it  is  not  enough  that  you  should 
be  a  human  being." 

"  Not  enough  !  "  I  echoed. 

"  Ah  !  do  you  suppose — can  you  suppose — 
that  if  this  thing  of  which  we  speak  were 
mine  to  give — if  by  losing  it  myself  I  could 
give  it  to  you — can  you  suppose  I  would  not 
do  it,  and  do  it  with  joy  ?  All  that  love 
could  make  possible  I  would  do— how  much 
I  would  do  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  this  that 
you  ask  of  me — this  I  cannot  do  !  " 

"You  mean" — I  clung  to  the  argument 
with  my  scientific  instinct—"  you  mean  that 
there  is  in  your  own  life,  in, your  own  mind, 
certain  things  which  could  be  conveyed  to 
another's  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  he  said. 

"  But  the  use  of  words "  I  began. 

"No  words  could  have  any  relation  to 
this,"  he  said. 

"  But  ideas,  Daniel !  "  I  protested.  "  There 
may  be  ideas  in  the  mind  for  which  we  can 
find  no  words,  but  surely  we  can  approximate 
them,  we  can  foreshadow  them." 

"  There  are  some  things  in  my  mind  that 
are  not  ideas,"  was  his  quick  reply. 

"  I  do  not  understand  that,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  my  brother  ;  "  that  is 
the  point." 

"But,"  I  cried  in  vexation,  "but  what  could 
such  things  be  ?    How  can  one  think ■  " 


"  '  In  that  high  hour  thought  was  not,'  " 
my  brother  quoted. 

I  sat  silent,  and  a  long  pause  followed. 
Then  I  began  once  more  :  "  Let  me  ask 
you,  Daniel ;  perhaps  you  do  not  understand 
how  difficult  it  is  for  one  mind  to  believe 
that  it  cannot  grasp  what  is  in  another  mind. 
But  this — this  knowledge  to  which  you  have 
come — you  must  surely  have  come  to  it  by 
degrees,  by  a  process  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he. 

"And  of  that— surely  you  could  explain 
to  me  at  least  the  beginning,  which*  might 
help  me  to  divine  in  what  the  difference 
consists  ? "    * 

He  answered  nothing  for  a  moment ;  I 
went  on  quickly  :  "  Ah,  I  fear  that  there 
must  be  another  reason  that  you  do  not 
realise.  Might  it  not  be  true  that  you  would 
find  it  easier  to  explain  to  another  than  to 
me  ?  Is  it  not  at  all  that  you  shrink  from 
my  ways  of  thinking  ?  Is  it  not  that  you 
know  that  I  have  never  understood  your 
art  ? " 

"  Tell  me,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "  what  have 
you  thought  about  me  since  you  have  been 
here  ? " 

"What  difference  does  it  make  what  I 
think  ?  "  I  cried.  "  What  data  have  I  for 
thinking  anything  ?  I  know  that  I  am  in 
the  presence  of  something  which  haunts  me  ; 
and  also  that  I  have  never  been  more 
wretched  in  my  life. 

"Ah,  Daniel !  "  I  cried,  "be  fair  with  me— 
you  have  not  been  fair !  Why  should  you 
shrink  from  me  as  if  I  were  a  base  person  ? 
What  harm  could  it  do,  even  if  I  did  not 
understand  you  ?  I  cannot  help  it— the  effect 
of  this  thing  upon  me  ;  I  am  a  grown  man, 
and  yet  you  have  turned  me  into  a  child 
again  !  If  you  were  to  tell  me  about  ghosts, 
I  think  I  should  take  it  for  the  truth." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  my  brother. 

"  Yes,  even  that !  "  I  cried.  "  But  you 
think  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  guess  at  your 
life  and  your  knowledge— no,  do  not  try  to 
stop  me,  I  know  that  this  is  the  fact !  If  it 
were  not  so,  you  would  trust  to  love — you 
would  not  cast  me  away  from  you,  you  would 
do  what  you  could  !  " 

"Be  still!  Be  still !"  he  whispered.  "Do 
not  speak  to  me  that  way— I  will  do  what  I 
can— I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  able." 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  with  knit  brows. 
Then  at  last  he  began  his  story. 

"  I  go  back,"  he  said,  "  to  the  time  when 
I  first  landed  on  this  island.  The  ship  was 
wrecked  upon  the  bar  just  ahead  of  us  ;  and 
later,  when  the  sea  fell,  we  set  to  work  to 
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'"I  had  stepped  out  upon  the  summit,  and  stood  transfixed  with  the  glory  of  an  endless  vision  of  dawn.'" 

save  from  it  as  much  as  we  could.     The  might  be  necessary.     I  had  no  doubt  that 

voyage  had  restored  my  health,  and  I  had  some  ship  would  appear  m  the  end  ;   ana 

my  violin  ;  and  when  I  ascertained  that  the  meanwhile  there  was  nothing  to  trouble  me, 

place  sheltered  no  wild  beasts  or  men,  I  was  except  the  enforced  companionship  or  men 

myself  well   content  to  remain  as  long   as  who  did  not  understand  me.     in  tne  enu, 
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escaped  from  that  trouble  with  the  plea  that 
if  I  took  up  my  residence  at  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  I  could  better  watch  the  sea  ; 
and  so  I  built  a  tiny  hut,  and  was,  I  think, 
as  happy  as  I  had  ever  been  before. 

"But  as  the  months  passed  by  and  no 
vessel  appeared,  the  situation  changed.  I 
perceived  that  sooner  or  later  my  violin 
would  be  useless  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  sailors  came  to  me  to  say  that  they  had 
decided  to  rig  a  boat  with  a  sail,  and  en- 
deavour to  reach  some  inhabited  island.  It 
was  the  time  of  quiet  seas,  and  they  preferred 
to  run  the  riskto  remaining  longerin  isolation. 

"I  was  then  called  upon  to  make  the 
great  decision.  Should  I  chance  my  life 
with  the  rest,  or  should  I  trust  to  the 
certainty  that  some  day  a  vessel  would 
appear,  and  meanwhile  devote  myself  to  the 
work  which  loomed  before  me — the  living  of 
my  life,  the  seeking  of  the  power  which  I 
felt  to  be  hidden  in  me,  without  any  external 
assistance  or  reference  whatever  ?  Perhaps, 
had  I  seen  the  twenty  years  before  me,  I 
should  have  shrunk  from  the  task  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  I  chose  what  was  to  be  the  bolder,  to 
my  companions  the  more  timid  course. 

"  After  that,  of  course,  there  could  be  no 
halfway  measures.  I  had  to  make  good  my 
purpose  ;  I  had  to  face  either  absolute 
victory  or  absolute  defeat.  As  I  had  ex- 
pected, my  violin  soon  became  useless,  and, 
no  ship  appearing,  I  perceived  in  the  end 
that  I  had  to  give  up  that  thought,  too. 

"  I  have  already  hinted  the  grounds  of  my 
argument  to  you.  It  is  my  belief  that  life  is 
its  own  end,  and  needs  no  justification.  It 
is  also  my  belief  that  each  individual  soul 
is  a  microcosm  self-sufficient,  and  its  own 
excuse  for  being.  Each  day  as  I  wrought, 
I  came  to  be  more  and  more  possessed  with 
that  truth,  it  came  to  be  more  and  more 
self-evident  and  final ;  until  at  last  there 
came  a  day  when  I  would  not  have  hailed  a 
ship  had  I  seen  one — when  the  life  that 
loomed  up  before  me  within  my  own  heart 
was  a  thing  of  so  much  interest  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  nothing  in  comparison. 

"  At  first  I  had  felt  just  as  you  feel  now— 
I  had  been  interested  in  food  and  clothing 
and  light,  and  what  not  else  ;  but  in  the  end 
I  found  myself  behaving  as  a  soldier  upon  a 
long  campaign— I  strewed  my  path  with  the 
things  that  had  once  been  necessities,  and 
that  now  were  encumbrances.  It  proved 
thus  with  my  violin— strings  or  no  strings  ; 
the  music  that  throbbed  in  my  soul  and 
swept  me  away  into  the  far  spaces  of  my 
being — it  was  no  longer  to  be  limited  and 


restrained  by  what  human  fingers  could 
achieve.  It  was  as  if  I  had  once  plodded 
upon  the  land  and  now  discovered  wings. 
When  the  vision  came  to  me,  I  no  longer 
toiled  for  weeks  to  shape  it  and  record  it — I 
went  on  where  the  new  light  shone,  where 
the  new  hope  beckoned  ;  and  so,  day  after 
day,  towards  things  with  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  words  to  deal." 

My  brother  paused  for  a  while  ;  I  did  not 
speak. 

"When  I  try  to  talk  with  you  of  these 
things,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  do  not  know  where 
I  stand.  I  find  myself  thinking  of  the  brother 
I  remember— v/ho  was  content  to  call  himself 
a  materialist.  You  ask  me  what  was  this  life 
that  I  speak  of — was  it  thought,  was  it  motion, 
was  it  will  ?  It  wTas  all,  I  think  ;  always  it 
involved  contemplation,  the  beholding  of  a 
universe  of  being,  and  the  comprehending  of 
it  as  an  utterance  of  power  ;  and  always  it 
was  emotion,  the  flooding  of  one's  being  with 
an  oceantide  of  joy  and  exultation ;  and 
always  it  was  will — it  was  the  concentration 
of  all  the  powers  of  one's  soul  in  one  colossal 
effort.  But  chief  est  of  all,  I  think — and  what 
is  hardest  even  to  hint  at — it  was  the  fourth, 
and  the  highest  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
— it  was  imagination. 

"  It  is  endless — that  is  the  first  thing  that 
a  man  learns  about  it — it  is  the  very  presence 
of  the  infinite.  And  also  he  learns  that  it  is 
at  his  command — that  it  is  no  accident,  but 
his  being  itself  ;  that  he  has  but  to  call, 
and  it  comes  ;  that  he  has  but  to  knock,  and 
it  is  opened  unto  him.  It  is  that  for  which 
pilgrims  and  crusaders  have  fought,  which 
prophets  and  saints  have  sung.  And  it  is 
that,  of  course,  which  is  the  life  of  music. 
Music  lies  nearest  to  this  mystery  ;  to  him 
who  understands,  it  is  the  living  presence  of 
the  spirit.  Its  movement  is  the  building  up 
of  that  ecstasy,  its  complexity  is  the  infinite- 
ness  of  that  vision — all  the  fulness  and  the 
wonder  and  the  glory  of  it  are  there." 

I  give  but  my  recollection  of  my  brother's 
words.  He  paused  again  and  sat  gazing 
before  him.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he  said, 
"  how  much  these  metaphors  convey  to  you. 
A  long  time  had  passed — some  eight  years,  I 
imagine,  though  I  kept  no  count  of  the  time. 
I  was  coming  bit  by  bit  to  a  new  and  strange 
experience — one  which  is  not  of  this  life,  and 
one  which  would  seem  to  you,  I  imagine,  as 
altogether  supernatural. 

"  So,"  said  Daniel,  "  you  must  believe  me 
as  you  can.  I  have  spoken  of  strange  bursts 
of  vision,  sudden  gleams  of  insight  which 
shake  one's   being  to  its  depth.     Such  ex- 
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periences  are  not  unusual — poets  have  sung 
of  them  ;  but  now  there  came  to  be  some- 
thing which,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  seemed 

to  be  not  of  a  kind  with  my  own  soul 

something  which  affected  me  with  an  inde- 
scribable fear.  I  fought  against  the  thought, 
for  I  had  no  belief  in  the  unseen.  I  strive 
to  put  into  words  something  that  cannot  be 
put  into  words—but  I  was  like  a  man 
groping  in  utter  darkness,  and  touching 
something  alive.  I  had  fought  my  way  into 
this  unknown  land,  and  everywhere  I  had 
gone,  so  far,  the  things  that  I  achieved  were 
of  my  own  power,  the  impulses  were  those  of 
my  own  will.  But  now,  day  by  day,  I  was 
haunted  by  the  unthinkable  suspicion  that 
into  my  life  was  coming  something  that  was 
not  myself.  I  was  a  bird  mounting  upon 
the  air— and  the  air  had  a  will  of  its  own  ! 
It  was  something  that  repelled  me — some- 
thing that  drew  me.  I  wrestled  with  the 
thought  day  and  night,  comparing  it  with 
anything  of  which  I  had  ever  heard  or  known. 
But  in  vain — it  was  new  to  me. 

"  These  things  of  which  I  speak  you  must 
understand  as  happening  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest  of  emotions  ;  I  sat  in  a  state  which 
there  is  no  imagining— I  ate  nothing  for  days, 
I  sat  for  days  without  moving,  until  at  last 
there  came  the  climax,  a  desperate  resolve,  a 
mounting  up,  a  battling  with  unseen  forces,  a 
knocking  upon  unseen  doors — and  then  a 
sudden  rending  away  of  barriers,  and  the 
inpouring  of  a  sea  of  life.  I  can  only  use 
metaphors.  I  was  a  traveller,  and  I  had 
toiled  towards  the  sunrise,  climbing  peak 
upon  peak,  and  suddenly  I  had  stepped  out 
upon  the  summit,  and  stood  transfixed  with 
the  glory  of  an  endless  vision  of  dawn." 

My  brother's  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper, 
and  his  hand  lay  upon  my  arm.  I  cannot 
tell  how^  his  words  had  affected  me. 

"  And  this— this  thing "  I  ventured. 

"  It  is  real  ?  " 

"  It  is  real,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  nothing 
else  so  real." 

"  And  it — it  is  a  heaven  ?  " 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  another  earth." 
I  started. 

"  As  a  scientist,"  he  said — "  what  do  you 
believe  about  the  universe  ?  Is  there  life 
throughout  it  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know, it  is  a  possibility." 
"  Yes,"  said  Daniel ;  "  but  for  me  it  is  a 
certainty.     It  is  a  fact  in  which  I  live,  day 
after  day." 

I  had  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
"  Daniel !  "  I  cried. 
"  It  is  just  so,"  he  said. 
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"  Another  planet  ?  " 

"  I    do    not     know,"    was    the    answer. 
Another  race  of  beings,  is  all  that  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  And  are  they  human  beings  ? " 

"  They  have  passed  entirely  beyond  any- 
thing which  those  words  can  mean  to  me  " 

"  And  you  know  them  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  personally  ?  " 

"  More  than  personally." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  know  them  directly  I  live  in  their 
lives.  I  know  them  as  I  know  the  symphony 
I  hear— as  one  drop  of  water  knows  the  sea." 

I  was  dazed  ;  I  could  hardly  think. 
"  And  their  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  They  have  no  name,"  said  my  brother, 
"they  have  no  words.  They  have  passed 
the  need  of  language— they  communicate 
with  each  other  by  immediate  spiritual 
union.  Their  life  is  upon  a  higher  plane 
than  ours  ;  they  do  not  deal  in  ideas,  but  in 
imaginative  intuitions." 

"  And  then,  Daniel,  when  you — when  you 
pass  into  that  trance— it  is  that !  " 

"  It  is  that,"  said  he.  "  By  an  effort  of 
my  will  I  lift  myself  into  their  conscious- 
ness ;  but  because  my  physical  and  mental 
faculties  have  not  been  prepared  by  long 
ages  of  development,  my  time  with  them 
is  limited,  and  I  fall  back  to  recruit  my 
strength." 

"  And  this  has  been  going  on  for  years  ?  " 
"  For  ten  or  twelve  years,"  was  his  reply. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  for  me  to  give  the 
substance  of  what  he  told  me  in  the  long 
conversation  which  ensued.  "  I  do  not  know 
where  these  people  are,"  he  told  me.  "I 
only  know  that  throughout  universal  space 
they  are  the  race  which  is  nearest  in  its 
development  to  our  own.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  look  like.  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  them.  I  only  live  their  lives.  I  do 
not  ask  them  any  questions  ;  our  relation  is 
nothing  of  that  sort.  It  is  as  if  they  were 
playing  music  which  I  heard  ;  but  also  as  if 
their  music  was  their  whole  life,  so  that  I 
know  all  they  have  and  do.  Their  presence 
comes  to  me  as  the  inwelling  of  universal 
joy ;  of  love  and  worship  and  rapture, 
unending  and  unthinkable.  Their  life  is 
infinite  variety — immediate  and  perpetual 
expansion — spiritual  insight  developing  in  a 
ratio  determined  by  the  will  of  the  indi- 
viduals. It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  witness 
the  springtime  arising  of  Nature,  but  taking 
place  in  an  hour  instead  of  three  months* 
and  he  comprehending  it,  not  from  the  out- 
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side,  bub  living  it,  as  a  bursting  forth  of 
song." 

"  And  to  this  song  there  is  no  limit  ?  "  I 
asked  him. 

"When  you  speak  of  the  soul  as  being 
infinite,"  said  Daniel,  "you  do4  not  mean 
that  it  extends  merely  beyond  your  thoughts, 
but  you  mean  that  you  may  heap  quantity 
upon  quantity,  and  multiply  quantity  by 
quantity,  in  any  ratio  and  at  any  speed  you 
please,  and  still  have  infinity  before  you." 

"  You  mean  that  these  beings  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  each  other's  mind  ?  " 

"  They  understand  all  minds  as  you  under- 
stand your  own.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
spiritual  passion  to  mingle  at  a  certain  stage 
of  intensity,  like  electricity  in  the  lightning 
flash.  This  race  has  developed  a  new  sense, 
just  as  man  has  developed  senses  which  are 
not  possessed  by  lower  animals." 

"  And  these  people  were  once  men  ?  " 

"  Presumably." 

"And  then  they  have  escaped  altogether 
from  the  sorrows  of  life  ?  " 

"Say, rather,"  he  answered,  "that  they  have 
escaped  to  the  sorrows  of  life.  The  essence 
of  life  is  sorrow." 

"  It  does  not  seem  so,  from  your  picture," 
I  said. 

"  That  is  simple,  because  my  picture  is  not 
understood.  Every  one  of  these  beings  of 
whom  I  speak  bears  in  his  bosom  a  pain  for 
which  there  are  no  words  ;  every  one  of 
them — there  are  countless  numbers  of  them, 
living  each  in  my  consciousness  as  the  voice 
of  one  instrument  lives  in  a  symphony — 
each  one  is  a  Titan  spirit,  wrestling  day 
and  night  without  end,  without  possibility 
of  respite,  and  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a 
universal  load  of  woe.  In  no  way  could  you 
imagine  one  better  than  as  a  soldier  in  the 
crisis  of  the  battle,  panting,  and  blind  with 
pain,  dying  amid  the  glory  of  his  achievement." 

"  And  such  a  life  !  "  I  cried.  "  Why  do 
they  live  it  ?  " 

"  They  live  it  because  it  demands  with  the 
voice  of  all  their  being  to  be  lived  ;  because 
the  presence  of  it  is  rapture  and  unutterable 
holiness  ;  because  it  will  allow  no  questions, 
because  it  is  instant,  imperative,  and  final — 
it  will  he  lived !  " 

I  sat  in  silence.  "  Do  I  gather  from  your 
words,"  I  asked,  "that  immortality  is  not 
one  of  the  privileges  of  this  race  ?  " 

He  smiled  again.  "  The  spiritual  life,"  he 
said,  "  does  not  begin  until  the  thought  of 
immortality  is  flung  away.  A  man's  duty 
looms  up  before  him — and  in  his  weakness 
he  will  not  do  it,  but  puts  the  fruition  of 


his  life  into  another  world,  where  the  terms 
are  not  so  hard  !  " 

"This  people,"  I  asked — "what  do  they 
know  about  God  ?  " 

"  They  know  no  more  than  men  do,"  was 
the  answer,  "except  that  they  know  they 
know  nothing.  They  know  that  the  veil  is 
not  lifted.  It  is  not  that  for  which  they 
;seek — life  is  their  task,  and  life  only  ;  to 
behold  its  endless  fruition  ;  to  dwell  in  the 
beauty  of  it,  to  wield  power  of  it ;  to  toil  at 
its  whirling  loom,  to  build  up  palaces  of 
music  from  it.  Ah,  my  brother,  why  have 
you  never  lived  a  symphony  ?  " 

"  These  people  have  no  physical  life  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Assuredly  they  have,"  was  his  answer, 
"  but  it  is  a  life  which  does  not  enter  their 
consciousness — any  more  than,  for  instance, 
the  beating  of  your  heart  and  the  renewing 
of  your  tissues.  They  have  attained  to 
mastery  over  the  world  of  matter.  They 
temper  the  seasons  to  their  wish  ;  disease 
and  ill-health  they  have  banished  entirely  ; 
and,  understanding  the  ways  of  Nature,  they 
create  their  food  at  will." 

"And  their  society  knows  no  rich  and  no 
poor  ?     Their  government  ?  " 

"  They  have  no  government,"  he  said  ; 
"  their  law  is  their  inspiration." 

Until  far  into  the  night  we  sat  talking  ; 
and  then,  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  went 
out  upon  the  beach — I  saw  a  ship  standing 
in  towards  the  shore  !  I  recall,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  how  my  heart  leaped  up,  and 
with  what  an  agony  of  uncertainty  I  stood 
waving  a  signal. 

And  then  I  rushed  to  see  my  brother, 
shouting  the  news  aloud,  Startled  with  his 
own  thoughts,  he  gazed  at  me  in  perplexity. 

"  A  ship  has  come  !  "  I  cried.    "  A  ship  !  " 

"  A  ship  ! "  he  echoed  ;  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  light :  "  Oh,  I  see  !  " 

"  Come  !  "  I  cried.  "  They  will  take  us 
aboard  ! " 

But  my  brother  shook  his  head.  "No, 
.Edward,"  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  do  that." 

I  started.  "  No,"  he  said  again,  "  do  not 
ask  me.  You  go — but  let  me  stay  here  until 
the  end  ! " 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Can 
you  really  suppose  that  I  would  leave  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  fitted  to  travel,"  he  said — "  I 
do  not  wish  to  change.  And  I  could  not 
face  the  thing  which  you  call  civilisation. 
It  has  no  interest  for  me." 

"  But  we  can  live  in  the  country,"  I  cried. 
"  I  have  money — nothing  need  trouble  you  !  " 
But  all  my  arguments  made  no  impression 
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I  rushed  to  see  any  brother,  shouting  the  news  aloud." 


upon  him  ;  he  would  only  repeat  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone.  I  tried  to  move  him 
by  saying  that  I  would  not  leave  him.  I 
might  stay  if  I  chose,  he  said— he  could  not 
help  that ;  but  if  I  were  wise,  I  would  leave 
him  to  his  own  life  ;  and  I  would  not  sub- 
ject him  to  the  pain  of  meeting  the  strangers 
upon  the  ship.  They  would  not  understand, 
and  they  would  only  cause  him  vexation. 
And  even  while  I  was  protesting  with  him, 


we  heard  the  shouts  of  men  upon  the  shore. 
He  rose  up  and  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  kissed  me  upon  the  forehead, 
saying  :  "  Be  wise — or  let  me  be  wise  for 
you.      Respect   my   judgment  and   let  me 

go." 

And  so  he  turned  and  started  away  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  island.  At  the  edge 
of  the  thicket  he  turned  and  waved  his  hand 
to  me.     I  never  saw  him  again. 
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ITS    HISTORY    AND    WORK. 
By   A.    J.    DAWSON. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  W.  H.  Bunnett. 


When  Drake,  went  down  to  the  Horn, 
And  England  was  crowned  thereby, 

'Twixt  seas  un sailed  and  shores  unhailed, 
Our  Lodge — our  Lodge  was  born 
(And  England  was  crowned  thereby!) 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

THE  capital  of  England,  and  of  the 
British  Empire,  is  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  many  ancient  guilds  and 
associations  whose  services  and  traditions 
rank  properly  among  our  people's  chiefest 
treasures.  None  among  them  all  can  point 
to  a  finer  record  of  honourable  usefulness,  of 
high  standing,  and  of  intimate  connection, 
not  alone  with  the  history  of  the  capital,  but 
with  the  fortunes  and  progress  of  the  Empire, 
than  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  annals  of 
this  great  Brotherhood  is  sufficient  to  remind 
one  of  two  indubitable  facts  :  that  seafaring 
has  always  been  at  the  root  of  British  pro- 
gress ;  and  that,  throughout,  the  firmest  and 


most  constant  friends  and  guardians  of  the 
British  seafarer,  and  the  British  coasts  and 
harbours,  ships  and  shippers,  have  been  the 
Brethren  of  Trinity. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  loss  of 
various  records,  by  fire  and  from  other  causes, 
leaves  us  with  but  vague  and  shadowy  in- 
formation, based  largely  upon  legends,  oral 
traditions,  and  other  indirect  sources,  re- 
garding the  beginnings  of  the  Trinity  House 
Brotherhood.  The  evidence  we  have  points 
to  the  existence  even  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alfred,  and  again,  more  clearly,  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  of  a  fraternity,  chiefly 
religious  and  philanthropic  in  its  aims,  out 
of  which  Trinity  House  grew.  Putting 
aside  conjecture,  however,  and  coming  to 
definitely  ascertained  facts,  we  know  that 
when  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  he  found  his  realm  without  a  Navy 
and  without  any  consciousness  of  the  need 
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of  one.  Yet  Europe  rang  with  the  clash  of 
arms  at  this  time,  and  the  English  Channel 
was  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  enterprising 
gentry  of  all  nations  who,  having  taken  out 
letters  of  marque,  went  a-cruising  gaily,  in 
pursuit  of  what  Fortune  might  send  them 
upon  the  ocean  highway  betwixt  the  Penin- 
sula and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Scilly 
Isles  were  a  pirate  stronghold.  The  harbours 
and  creeks  of  Ireland  gave  shelter  to  scores 
of  rovers,  and  from  the  Thames  to  the  Lizard 
sea-lights  were  in  progress  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  so  that  peaceful  merchantmen  and 
fisherfolk  must  needs  go  armed  and  shriven, 
or,  as  many  did,  bide  ashore  and  pray  for 
safer  times.  From  the  Tower  of  London, 
opposite  which  stands  the  present  home  of 
the  Guild  of  Trinity,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying picture,  men  actually  watched 
fighting  in  the  Thames  between  the  ships  of 
European  States  then  at  war. 

But  if  the  eighth  Henry  found  England 
without  a  Fleet,  he  found  it  with  a  very 
serviceable  association  of  pilots  and  mariners 
then  established  at  Deptford  Stroud,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  It  has  been  truly  written 
(Ashbee's  monograph)  that :  "  There  was  no 
Navy,  as  we  understand  it,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  when  righting  had  to  be  done,  it 
was  done  by  Marine  levies.    It  is  a  traditional 


the   grand   staircase   at  trinity   house. 

memory   of  ours  that  when    the    Spanish 
Armada  came,  the  English  ships  were  so 


the   trinity   house  court-room,   famous   for   its  painted    ceiling,   its 

beautiful  fireplace. 
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little  that  the  great  Spaniards  shot  away  over 
their  heads ;  but  those  little  ships  were 
guided  and  directed  by  the  Guild  of  Mariners 
from  Trinity  House." 

It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  this  Guild 
had  ever  before  been  incorporated  by  charter, 


have  been  lost ;  but  the  practice  of  choosing 
a  patron  saint  being  a  common  one,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Brotherhood  had  chosen  St.  Clement 
the  Confessor  (who  is  generally  represented 
with  an  anchor  beside  him)  long  before  King 
Henry's  gift  of  title  and  charter. 

For  some  few  years  after 
Henry  VIII.'s  incorporation, 
or  re-incorporation,  of  the 
Society,  the  Brethren  con- 
fined themselves  principally 
to  the  work  of  testing  and 
providing  pilots,  attending 
to  the  burial  of  dead  Brethren 
and  Sisters  (for  there  were 
Sisters  as  well  as  Brethren), 
and  exercising  a  charitable 
care  over  those  dependent 
upon  sick  or  disabled 
mariners.  But  in  1520  came 
the  establishment  of  Ad- 
miralty and  Navy  Boards, 
with  Government  dockyards 
and  arsenals.  The  building- 
yard   at   Deptford,  with   its 
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but,  at  all  events,  it 
was  duly  established 
by  royal  charter  in 
the  sixth  year  of 
Henry's  reign,  with 
the  title  of  The 
Masters,  Wardens 
and  Assistants  of  the 
Guild,  Fraternity,  or 
Brotherhood  of  the 
Most  Glorious  and 
Undivided  Trinity, 
and  of  St.  Clement, 
in  the  parish  of  Dept- 
ford, in  the  County 
of  Kent ;  with  rules, 
powTers,  rights  and 
privileges  all  of  a 
wide,  comprehensive, 
and  permanent 
character  :  "That 
they  may  have  power 
and     authority,    for 

ever  of  granting  and  making  laws,  ordinances, 
and  statutes  amongst  themselves,  for  the 
relief,  increase  and  augmentation  of  the 
shipping  of  this  our  realm  of  England." 

The  connection  between  the  Corporation 
and  St.  Clement  is  among  those  features  of 
its  early  history  regarding  which  all  records 
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RLY    USED    ON    TRINITY     HOUSE    BARGES     DURING     THE 
AL    TRINITY    MONDAY    FESTIVALS. 

stores  of  material,  armaments,  and  provisions, 
was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Guild.  This  considerably  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  Guild's  activities,  though  the  growth 
thus  begun  was  somewhat  checked  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary. 
King  Edward's  short   and   destructive   way 
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THE    CORPORATION'S    SEAL. 

with  guilds,  chantries,  and  the  like,  their  funds 
and  revenues,  led  to  a  discreet  curtailment 
of  the  Brotherhood's  style  and  title,  from  its 
old  sonorous  and  pious  name  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Trinity  House.  Much  of  the 
old  Guild  spirit  remained,  however,  despite 
the  policy  of  King  Edward's  advisers,  and 
Brethren  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
have  remained  to  this  day. 

With  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  a  widespread  renaissance  of  naval 
interests,  and  a  proportionate  growth  of  the 
Brotherhood's  influence  ;  so  that  in  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth  of  1566,  "  Touching  Seamarkes 
and  Maryners,"  we  find  the  Corporation 
"charged  with  the  conduction  of  the  Queen's 
Majesties  Navye  Eoyall,"  a  duty  which 
history  shows  us  was  most  ably  and  loyally 


carried  out  by  Trinity  House.  Under  this 
Act,  which  in  various  ways  increased  the 
Guild's  powers  and  responsibilities,  Trinity 
House  was  empowered  to  inflict  fines— as,  for 
example,  one  of  £100  upon  any  person  who 
destroyed  a  seamark  or  beacon,  £50  to  go  to 
the  Queen  and  £50  to  the  Guild,  with  the 
penalty  of  outlawry  as  an  alternative.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  by  the  active 
service  of  its  Brethren,  and  by  means  of 
general  supervision  and  direction,  the  Guild 
played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  repulse 


THE     TRINITY      HOUSE      MACE,      OF      ROSEWOOD 
AND        SILVER,        PRESUMABLY       SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY    WORK. 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  SILVER-GILT  LOVING  -  CUPS,  PHK- 
SENTED  TO  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE  NEARLY  300  YEARS  AGO. 

of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  Stowe's  "Survey 
of  London  "  says  of  Trinity  House— 

"  There  is  an  old  flag  hanging  up  which 
they  say  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  picture  hangeth  up 
there."  ^     , 

The  fire  of  1714,  which  destroyed  the 
House  and  only  too  many  of  its  contents, 
robbed  us  of  the  flag,  but  the  portrait  sur- 
vives to-day.  ^  , 

In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Trinity  House  became  possessed  of 
important  rights  connected  with  ballastage, 
and  beacon  dues,  which  were  valuable  even 
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then,  but  which  in  time  came  to  produce  a 
very  large  annual  income.  These  rights 
were  surrendered  to  the  Queen  by  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  with  the  earnest  request  that 
they  should  be  vested  in  Trinity  House  for 
ever.  They  were  not  finally  withdrawn  from 
the  Corporation  until  last  century,  by  which 
time  the  Brotherhood  had  proved  the  wisdom 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Lord  High 
Admiral  by  furnishing  England  with  a 
more  complete  system  of  seamarks  than 
was  possessed  by  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 


Englishmen  of  all  ranks  and  stations  were 
passing  their  lives  in  misery  under  the  lash 
of  Moslem  slave-drivers  in  North  Africa. 

Expeditions  were  fitted  out,  towards  which 
the  merchants  of  London  contributed 
£40,000  ;  and  the  governance  of  the  whole 
matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brethren  of  Trinity.  From  records  of  the 
period  we  learn  that  the  merchants  of  South- 
ampton contributed  £92  3s.  4^.,  and  Bristol 
£600.  Lyme  Regis  professed  to  be  unable 
to  pay  the  £450  at  which  it  had  been 
assessed.  Dartmouth  wras  ready  to  help, 
but  Totnes,  within  the  limits  of  that  port 
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found  the  Society  of  Trinity  occupied  with 
two  questions  of  first-rate  importance  :  the 
suppression  of  piracy  and  the  establishment 
of  lighthouses.  With  the  latter  matter  the 
Brotherhood  has  been  occupied  ever  since, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  maritime  Britain. 
With  regard  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  Trinity  House  did  all  that 
any  organisation  could  do,  both  in  the  way 
of  active  measures  of  repression  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  charitable  alleviation  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  most  concerned.  The 
corsairs  of  Algiers  and  Barbary  alone 
captured  as  many  as  three  hundred  British 
vessels  in   a  few  years,   and   thousands   of 


and  doing  three  times  its  business,  entirely 
refused.  Mr.  C.  R.  B.  Barrett's  history  of 
Trinity  House  names  the  following  among 
notable  British  pirates  of  this  period  :  John 
Woodland,  Surly  McDonnell,  Ward,  John 
Nutt,  and  George  Heriot. 

Nutt's  career  as  a  pirate  extended  over  no 
more  than  about  two  years,  but  he  would 
seem  to  have  made  of  it  an  extremely  lively 
and  crowded  time.  The  Narrow  Seas  were 
his  hunting-ground,  and  Dartmouth  one  of 
his  favourite  resorts.  He  wras  tricked  into 
captivity  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  Vice- Admiral  of 
Devon,  who  fooled  him  with  the  display  of 
a   pardon   the  date   of   which   had   passed. 
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The  circumstances  were  deemed  suspicions, 
and  Sir  John  found  himself  in  prison  upon  a 
charge  of  complicity.  He  managed  to  clear 
himself,  however,  of  the  charge  of  having 
taken  bribes  from  Nutt ;  but  the  pirate  was 
given  a  genuine  pardon,  and  his  ship  was 
actually  restored  to  him.     Heriot,  like  many 


another  enterpris- 
ing man,  hailed 
from  Scotland.  He 
scourged  the  seas 
about  Weymouth, 
and  was  eventually 
taken  on  the  Irish 
coast.  These 
pirates  were  pro- 
bably great  rascals, 
but  they  were  fine 
seamen,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that 
their  progeny 
played  no  mean 
part  in  the  subse- 
quent increase  and 
support  of  Britain's 
sea-power. 

It  has  been  said 
that  suppressing 
piracy  and  estab- 
lishing lighthouses 
began  to  occupy  the  Brotherhood  of  Trinity 
with  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  lighthouse  question  then  became,  and 
remained,  one  of  the  very  first  importance  to 
a  nation  whose  whole  existence  was  coming 
to  be  based  upon  seafaring.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth,    "Touching     Seamarkes,"     etc., 
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unquestionably  was  devised  to  vest  the  whole 
control  of  all  kinds  of  seamarks  in  the 
Brethren  of  Trinity ;  but  in  order  to  enable 
the  King  to  sell  patents,  the  Attorney- 
General  in  1617  interpreted  the  Act  in 
other  fashion,  and  established  the  King's 
right  to  erect  seamarks  'on  his  own  account. 
Immediately,  then,  Sir  William  Erskine 
obtained  patents  for  the  erection  of  light- 
houses, and  began,  despite  the  appeals  of 
Trinity  House,  to  exact  heavy  tolls  from 
ships  passing  Winterton,  where  he  established 
a  light  of  his  own,  and  ordered  the  Brethren 
to  extinguish  their  pre-existing  light,  which 
had  been  giving  every  satisfaction  and 
taxing  shipowners  hardly  at  all,  whereas 
the  owners  of  the  new  light,  while  spending 
less  than  £100  per  annum,  were  drawing 
taxes  amounting  to  £2,000  per  annum. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first 
lighthouse  in  England,  nothing  positive  may 
be  said,  though  illustrations  will  be  found 
on  this  page  of  a  model  of  the  oldest  ex- 
tant, and,  again,  of  Smeaton's  fine  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
the  Trinity  House  had  a  lighthouse  built  at 
Winterton  in  about  1612  ;    while  there   is 
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some  reason  to  believe  that  in  1600  the 
Brethren  erected  lighthouses  at  Caistor,  in 
Norfolk.  In  1621  the  Trinity  House  issued 
instructions  for  the  repairing  of  their  light- 
houses at  Caistor  and  Lowestoft.  The 
Guild's  voluntary  abandonment  of  light 
dues  at  this  time  places  its  honourable  dis- 
interestedness beyond  question,  and  forms  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  rapacity  of  various 
purchasers  of  patents,  and  even  of  the 
Government,  where  shipping  interests  were 
concerned.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
shipping  industry  of  Britain  owes  much  to 
Trinity  House  for  its  yeoman  service  as  a 
protector  and  a  shield  from  oppression,  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

But  the  battle  of  the  lighthouses  ended  in 
a  victory  for  private  patent-holders,  and 
right  down  to  the  year  1836  private  light- 
houses existed  on  our  shores.  At  that  date 
an  Act  was  passed  empowering  the  Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  from  the  Crown,  or  from 
private  holders,  all  lights  then  in  existence. 
All  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  old  system 
was  bad.  While  the  patent-holders  squabbled 
over  their  interests,  thousands  of  mariners 
perished  from  lack  of  lights.  The  new 
method  (or,  rather,  the  return  to  the  method 
which  Elizabeth's  Act  was  intended  to 
establish),  in  giving  positive  and  complete 
control  to  Trinity  House,  has  given  us  a 
system  of  coast  illumination  of  which  the 
nation  may  justly  be  proud. 

Lightships,  or  floating  lights,  belong  to 
modern  times,  the  first  of  them  dating  from 
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the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  advance 
made  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  pictures  of 
models   now   in   the    possession   of   Trinity 


pecuniary  advantage  to  any  extent.  Few 
prominent  Brethren  ever  left  fortunes  of 
magnitude,  by  reason  that  the  profits  of  any 
dues  which  might  accrue  to  the  House  were 
spent,  as  the  first  charter  in- 
W~  "  tended,  and  as  a  later  charter 
/  '**;%;■  commanded,  in  charity,  their 
sole  personal  privileges  being 
exemption  from  land  service  and 
from  acting  as  jurors.  Can  any 
other  guild  show  a  better  record  ? 
Nor  in  these  times  could  even 
their  opponents  urge  anything  to 
the  contrary.1' 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give 
some  definition  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  Corporation's 
duties  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century— duties,  one  may  add, 
which  upon  the  whole  did  not 
tend  to  grow  fewer  or  of  lesser 
scope  with  the  passage  of  time 
towards  modern  days,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  The  Brethren  had 
the  charge  and  expense  of  laying 
buoys,  erecting  beacons,  and 
maintaining  all  seamarks,  and 
the  governance  of  the  royal  ship- 
building yard  and  naval  stores  at 
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House,  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  lightships.  In 
this  connection,  readers 
interested  in  this  and  other 
branches  of  the  ancient  Cor- 
poration's work  are  hereby 
advised  to  visit  the  Trinity 
House  Museum,  one  of  the 
best  maritime  collections  in 
existence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Trinity 
entered  upon  a  more  pro- 
gressively valuable  and  useful 
phase  of  its  career  than  any 
which  had  come  before. 
Truly  has  one  of  its  his- 
torians said  of  this  period — 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
history  of   this   country  no 
more  striking  example  to  be 
found  of  a  body  of  men,  originally  forming  a 
voluntary  association,  who,  after  being  incor- 
porated, were  turned  to  such  good  account  by 
the  State  ;  nor  was  it  in  any  way  a  matter  of 
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Deptford.  All  ships  for  the  Navy,  whether 
to  be  built  or  purchased,  were  laid  down  on 
their  designs,  or  taken  or  rejected  on  their 
certificates.      Every  kind   of  provision  and 
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munition  for  ships  was  obtained  through 
Trinity  House.  Pilots  were  examined  and 
supplied,  masters  for  the  Navy  were  appointed, 
and,  when  enlistment  was  not  brisk>men  and 
officers  of  all  ranks  were  obtained  by  and 
through  the  Guild.  They  even  appointed 
consuls  at  foreign  ports,  and  all  questions  of 
sea  limits,  boundaries,  and  waterways,  were 
settled  by  them.  Admiralty  Court  cases 
were  largely  adjudicated  by  the  Brethren, 
who  acted,  and  still  act,  as  assessors  and 
advisers,  and  received,  as  they  still  receive, 
regular  tributes  of  gratitude  and  honour 
from  the  judges  concerned.  No  fleet  ever 
left  our  shores  without  the  most  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  Brethren.  The  suppression  of 
piracy,  security  against  invasion,  release  of 
captives,  investigation  of  sea  losses — all  these 
belonged  to  the  Guild's  duties,  and  were 
ably  and  regularly  discharged,  in  addition  to 
the  management  and  administration  of  a 
large  and  complex  system  of  charity. 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  Who  were 
the  citizens  who  volunteered  and  were  chosen 
for  work  so  onerous  and  many-sided  ?  Well, 
they  were  not  at  all  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure.  They  were  plain,  honest  citizens, 
who  knew  something  of  the  beauty  of  discip- 
line, and  had  a  fine,  honourable,  and  patriotic 
conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities, 
as  well  as  the  privileges,  of  subjects  and  of 
citizenship.  Masters  of  ships  they  were, 
naval  and  mercantile,  shipbuilders,  rope- 
makers,  seafarers,  and  men  who  worked  at 
callings  connected  with  the  sea.  Mr.  C.  R.  B. 
Barrett's  interesting  description  of  many  of 
their  ordinances  ("  The  Trinity  House "  : 
Lawrence  and  Bullen,  1893)  shows  clearly 
the  admirable  and  wholesome  spirit  which 
ruled  the  ancient  Guild,  and  animated  all  its 
doings,  even  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  age. 

Profane  language  was  prohibited  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  sixpence  to  the  poor's  box.  Elections 
to  the  Mastership  went  by  seniority,  provided 
the  next  in  succession  had  already  served  in  the 
office  of  Upper  Warden.  Should  a  Deputy  Master 
refuse  to  serve,  he  was  fined  «£10,  the  amount  of 
his  annual  salary  being  the  same  sum ;  a  Deputy 
Warden  under  like  circumstances  paid  £3  6s.  8d., 
his  salary  being  £L  A  fine  of  twelve  pence  was 
imposed  upon  any  brother  who  either  left  the 
Board  Koom  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  before  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  concluded.  ...  A 
Brother  ordered  to  travel  on  Corporation  busi- 
ness was  compelled  to  go.  Should  he  not  do  so, 
he  could  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Master. 
In  the  division  of  fees,  a  deduction  of  twenty 
shillings  was  made  from  the  amount  due  to  an 
absent  member  and  given  to  the  poor ....  Should 
an  Elder  "  depart  and  not  take  his  leave  "  he  was 
fined  forty  shillings  for  each  default — this  referred 


to  going  on  voyages,  or,  in  other  words,  carrying 
on  his  private  business.  .  .  .  Malicious  speaking 
was  stringently  forbidden.  .  .  .  From  the  volumes 
of  private  documents  possessed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  which  the  transactions  since  1609,  with 
but  a  few  years'  exception,  are  recorded,  we  know 
that  only  twice  or  thrice  was  it  needful  for  the 
Master  to  make  peace,  by  desiring  the  disputants 
to  shake  hands  and  drink  to  one  another 
solemnly  and  in  public.  And  on  the  Board 
Boom  table  ever  rested  the  small  brass  alms-box, 
ready  to  receive  contributions  for  casual  cases  of 
distress.  ...  In  the  home  of  the  Corporation  on 
Tower  Hill  the  box  is  still  preserved. 

In  1647  the  Trinity  House  was  despoiled 
of  its  charter  by  the  Parliamentary  party,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  placed  in  commission, 
with  a  goodly  leaven  of  Roundheads  to  sit 
on  its  Board.  Within  a  year  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  shipping  in- 
terests were  petitioning  for  a  reincorporation 
of  the  Guild,  and  claiming  that  the  lack  of  a 
charter,  with  the  powers  it  conferred,  was 
weakening  the  Trinity  House,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  seafarers  and  the  damage  of 
maritime  trade.  There  were  many  delays, 
however,  the  Parliamentarians,  as  a  whole, 
being  opposed  to  the  Brotherhood.  At 
length,  however,  the  heavy  losses  and  trouble 
involved  becoming  intolerable,  a  new  charter 
was  granted,  under  the  Restoration,  by 
Charles  II.  This  the  Guild  subsequently 
surrendered  to  James  II.,  who  granted  an 
entirely  new  charter,  under  which  the 
Corporation  holds  its  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  present  day. 

Some  of  the  Parliamentary  members  of 
the  Guild,  who  were  placed  upon  its  Board 
during  the  brief  charterless  period,  gave  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  reincorporated 
Guild  by  their  hostility  to  the  charitable  old 
guild  spirit  and  their  mercenary  attitude  in 
the  affairs  of  the  House.  But  this  was  over- 
come at  length,  the  Board  was  purged  of 
such  contumacious  self-seekers  as  Captain 
Edward  Hall,  and  once  again  the  affairs  of 
the  House  took  up  their  smoothly  progressive 
tenour  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Thus,  immediately  prior  to  his  being  sworn 
in  as  a  Younger  Brother,  we  have  the  first  of 
the  following  entries  in  the  famous  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  The  Diarist  himself  was 
twice  Master  of  Trinity,  in  1676  and  in  1685. 
"Jan.  2,  1660.— This  day  I  left  Sir  W. 
Batten  and  Capt.  Rider  my  chine  of  beef  for 
to  serve  to-morrow  at  Trinity  House,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  being  to  be  there,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Brethren,  it  being  a  great 
day  for  the  reading  over  of  their  new  charter 
which  the  king  hath  newly  given  them." 
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"June  18,  1660.— By  barge  to  Stepney 
with  my  Lord  Sandwich,  where  at  Trinity 
House  we  had  great  entertainment." 

"  June  10, 1661.— So  I  back  to  the  Ward- 
robe ;  and  there  found  my  Lord  going  to 
Trinity  House,  this  being  the  solemn  day  of 
choosing  Master,  and  my  Lord  is  chosen." 

"May  26,  1662.— To  the  Trinity  House, 
where  the  Brethren  have  been  at  Deptford 
choosing  a  new  Master,  which  is  Sir  J. 
Minnes,  notwithstanding  Sir  W.  Batten  did 
highly  contend  for  it,  at  which  I  am  not  a 
little  pleased  because  of  his  proud  lady." 

"Sept.  5,  1662.— To  the  Trinity  House, 
where  we  had  at  dinner  a  couple  of  venison 
pasties,    of    which   I   eat   but   little,    being 


very  slight  and  not  material  modifications, 
the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  has 
remained  unaltered  to  this  day.  The 
Supplemental  Charter  of  17th  Nov.,  34th 
Vict.,  reduced  the  number  of  the  Brother- 
hood from  thirty-one  to  twenty-four— i  p., 
thirteen  acting  and  eleven  honorary  Brethren! 
The  honorary  Brethren  are  persons  of  dis- 
tinction—princes, statesmen,  or  naval  officers 
of  high  rank.  The  acting  Brethren  are 
mainly  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
with  a  few  naval  officers. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  Trinity 
House  tended  more  and  more  to  confine 
itself  to  the  affairs  of  peace.     The  year  in 
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almost  cloyed,  having  been  at  five  pasties  in 
three  days." 

In  1675  appeared  the  first  notice  of  the 
examination  by  the  Trinity  House  of  Christ's 
Hospital  boys  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  sea- 
faring life  ;  and  in  1678,  Andrew  Marvell, 
the  poet,  was  one  of  the  younger  Wardens 
elected.  Another  famous  diarist,  John 
Evelyn,  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  at  this 
time,  and  his  celebrated  Diary  contains  many 
references  to  the  House,  then  established 
in  its  new  quarters  in  Water  Lane,  for  the 
convenience  of  proximity  to  the  City. 

The  charter  of  James  II.  was  in  the  main 
framed  by  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  influence  at 
Court  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  ensure  the 
acceptance  of  his  views.  The  fact  is  of 
interest  for  the  reason  that,  save  for  certain 


which  the  Corporation  ceased  to  have  control 
of  the  royal  dockyard  and  munition  stores 
at  Deptford  is  not  definitely  known  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  calls  made  upon  the 
Brethren  by  legal  assessment  in  nautical 
matters,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  coastwise  lights,  arbitration,  the  appoint- 
ment of  pilots,  marine  surveying,  and  the 
like,  became  increasingly  onerous  throughout 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
gradually  served  to  exclude  the  House  from 
active  naval  and  warlike  business. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  despite  the 
pressure  of  other  matters,  England  always 
found  a  readv  source  of  strength  and  loyal 
activity  in  Trinity  House  when  danger 
threatened  ;  and  upon  such  occasions  the 
Brotherhood    lavished    time,    money,     and 
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energy,  with  ungrudging  loyalty,  upon  the 
defence  of  their  country.  In  1797  the 
British  Fleet  mutinied  at  the  Nore,  and 
England  was  faced  with  the  instant  danger 
of  acts  of  war  from  the  men  and  ships  of  its 
own  Navy,  or,  even  worse,  the  desertion  of 
those  men  and  ships  to  the  enemy.  It  wTas 
Trinity  House  which  secured  the  country 
against  either  contingency.  The  Brethren, 
saying  little  but  meaning  much,  sailed  down 
to  the  Nore,  removing  all  buoys  and  beacons, 
destroying  all  seamarks  in  the  vicinity,  and, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sealing  the 
fairway  to  the  mutinied  ships. 

Six  years  later,  England  was  in  panic 
under  the  threat  of  Napoleonic  invasion. 
The  Trinity  House  promptly  undertook  the 
safeguarding  of  the  capital  by  means  of  the 
defence  of  the  Thames.  To  this  end  the 
Brethren,  by  exerting  every  nerve  of  personal 
influence  and  endeavour,  raised  and  equipped 
a  body  of  men  to  officer  and  man  ten 
frigates  prepared  for  the  purpose.  These 
frigates  were  then  moored  across  the  Thames, 
in  the  Hope,  and  formed  a  barrier  well 
calculated  to  shut  off  London  from  the 
advance  of  any  hostile  flotilla  of  that  day. 
The  accompanying  reproduction  of  a  picture 
of  the  period  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  floating  barrier  thus  formed. 

The  Brethren  raised  and  commanded  a 
corps  of  1,200  volunteer  artillerymen,  and 
proceeded  then  to  make  ready  for  raising 
and  equipping  as  many  more.  For  two 
years  the  Brethren  maintained  these  defences, 
living  and  working  among  their  volunteers, 
and  prepared  for  every  emergency.  The 
cost  to  the  Corporation  of  this  loyal  service 
was  very  great,  in  time  and  energy.  In 
money  alone  it  amounted  to  over  £10,000. 

At  different  periods  the  Corporation  has 
suffered  heavy  losses  from  fire.  The  site  of 
the  present  Trinity  House,  on  Tower  Hill, 
came  into  the  market  in  1792,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Brethren.  In  1798  the 
present  house  was  there  erected,  its  architect 
being  Wyatt.  In  this  plain  grey  building, 
which  is  so  well  known  to  all  those  connected 
with  England's  seafaring  traffic,  may  be  found 
very  many  objects  of  interest  and  of  beauty, 
with  relics  which  serve  (so  far  as  the  destruc- 
tive fires  of  the  past  have  permitted)  as  links 
between  the  Guild  of  olden  days  and  the 
dignified  Corporation  of  to-day. 

Upon  entering  the  hall  of  the  present-day 
building,  one  is  faced  by  a  grand  staircase  of 
rather  unusual  semicircular  type.  This  fine 
staircase  has  been  utilised  for  the  display  of 
a    very  large  picture  of  the  Brethren  by 


Gainsborough  Dupont.  The  court-room  is 
a  noble  chamber,  enriched  by  a  curiously 
painted  ceiling  and  a  very  handsome  fireplace. 
Here  all  extraordinary  business  is  transacted. 
This  room  contains  some  notable  portraits, 
recent  additions  to  which  have  been  those 
of  H.M.  the  King,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.R.H.  the  late 
Duke  of  Edinburgh — all  as  Masters  of  Trinity. 

The  library  is  an  imposing  apartment,  and 
on  the  wall  of  the  drawing-room  hang  some 
famous  portraits,  including  those  of  Monk 
and  Sir  John  Leake,  the  Son  of  Richard 
Leake,  Master  Gunner  of  England,  a  Governor 
of  Newfoundland,  and  a  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
Blue.  The  banqueting-hall  is  a  long  room, 
containing  a  few  nautical  models  and  a  small 
library.  It  is  without  windows,  but  is  lighted 
by  a  fine  dome,  decorated  with  the  arms  of 
Trinity  House  and  various  marine  devices. 

Among  the  many  interesting  models, 
pictures,  and  relics  contained  in  this  historic 
House,  mention  should  be  made  of  Smeaton's 
Eddystone  clock,  designed  to  ring  every  half- 
hour,  to  warn  the  lighthouse  keeper  to  snuff 
his  candles.  Naturally  the  Corporation  pos- 
sesses a  fine  store  of  old  plate.  A  picture  is 
given  herewith  of  two  very  beautiful  old 
loving-cups,  presented  to  the"  Guild  in  1626 
by  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  Kt.,  an  Elder  Brother, 
and  Captain  Robert  Adams,  Master.  These 
are  very  fine  specimens  of  the  seventeenth 
century  silversmiths'  art.  An  illustration  is 
also  given  of  the  Corporation's  Mace,  with 
its  rosewood  staff  and  silver  head  and  butt. 
This  probably  dates  from  James  II. 's  reign, 
but  its  origin  is  not  definitely  recorded. 
This  interesting  relic  is  now  never  seen, 
except  on  the  occasion  of  the  Brethren's 
annual  journey  to  the  Church  of  St.  Olive's, 
Hart  Street,  at  the  time  of  the  Trinity  Feast 
and  election  of  Master.  Reference  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  Corporation's  Seal  illus- 
trates Mr.  C.  R.  B.  Barrett's  commentary 
upon  the  fact  that,  by  a  die-sinker's  error,  the 
ships  are  made,  contrary  to  the  herald's  grant, 
to  sail  towards  the  sinister  side,  a  condition 
not  observed  in  the  oldest  seal. 

Times  have  greatly  changed  since  Trinity 
House  became  the  cradle  of  the  British  Navy, 
but  the  Corporation  has  lost  none  of  the 
honour  it  earned  so  wTell.  It  may  be 
that  we  shall  never  again  depend  upon  this 
Corporation  for  the  defence  of  London, 
but  we  depend  upon  it  still  for  very  much 
besides,  and  of  all  our  ancient  institutions 
there  are  few  that  England  could  so  ill-afford 
to  lose  as  the  Guild  of  the  Trinity  House,  in 
its  grey  old  headquarters  opposite  the  Tower. 


By    P.    G.    WODEHOUSE. 


"IVTEVILLE-SMITirS  theory,  arrived  at 
J^  after  careful  thought,  was  that  the 
supreme  governing  powers  of  the 
universe  had  taken  a  sudden  dislike  to  Braj 
Lench.  ,  He  refused  to  listen  to  any  other. 

"  Look  at  the  evidence,"  he  said,  as  we  sat 
over  our  coffee.  "Jimmy  couldn't  come. 
Got  the  flu.  So  far,  nothing  to  grumble 
about.  Anybody  might  get  the  flu.,  even 
our  only  decent  three-quarter  on  the  eve  of 
our  big  match.  Yery  well.  Then  young 
Thorn  goes  and  falls  off  a  ladder.  Sprains 
his  ankle.  On  top  of  that,  Giles,  our  best 
forward,  trips  over  his  feet  as  he's  going  to 
church  and  crocks  his  wrist.  And  on  top  of 
that,  Somers,  who's  pretty  nearly  as  useful  in 
the  pack  as  Giles,  gets  a  spill  from  his  bicycle 
and  has  to  go  to  bed  for  a  week.  It's  spite, 
that's  what  it  is.     Petty  spite." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  I 
asked. 

He  took  the  question  literally,  and,  instead 
of  explaining  how  he  was  going  to  get  back 
at  Fate,  told  me  how  he  proposed  to  recon- 
struct the  team,  which  I  had  heard  before. 

I  was  staying  with  Smith  on  purpose  for 
this  match.  I  was  not  particularly  keen  on 
the  match — it  seemed  to  me  a  very  ordinary 
village  game — but  he  had  apparently  no 
other  object  in  life  than  to  steer  Bray  Lench 


to  victory  against  the  neighbouring  village, 
Chalfont  St.  Peter's.  We  went  for  long 
spins  in  the  daytime,  or  practised  with  the 
Bray  Lench  team,  who  struck  me  as  a 
distinctly  ragged  lot,  and  in  the  evenings  he 
talked  to  me  about  the  match  till  I  began  to 
wish  that  Bugby  football  had  not  been 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  our  mutual 
school.  He  even  went  to  the  length  of 
suggesting  that,  as  the  day  of  the  match  was 
so  close  at  hand,  I  had  better  knock  off 
smoking,  pastry,  and  potatoes,  and  drink 
only  water  at  dinner.  It  was  at  tin's  point 
that  I  asked  him  where  he  kept  his  Brad- 
shaw,  as  I  wished  to  look  out  a  train  ;  and 
he  withdrew  the  suggestion.  But  in  other 
respects  he  continued  disgustingly  keen.  At 
the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  I  had  the  whole 
inner  history  of  the  annual  game  by  heart, 
and  had  learned  that  what  embittered  Smith 
particularly  was  the  fact  that  Chalfont 
St.  Peter's  were  in  the  habit  of  enlisting 
outside  talent  in  their  ranks  from  Ealesbury, 
the  local  town.  It  struck  me,  though  I  did 
not  say  so,  that  his  own  habit  of  bringing 
down  men  from  Cambridge  to  play  for  Bray 
Lench  was  just  as  bad.  Jimmy,  for  instance, 
the  three-quarter  who  had  been  stricken  with 
influenza  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  taken 
three  tries  off  his  own  bat  against  Oxford  at 
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"  He  said  he  was  going  to  show  them  the 
new  Japanese  wrestling." 


Queen's  Club  earlier  in  the  season.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Smith's  guilt  was  far 
blacker  than  that  of  the  Chalfont  St.  Peter's 
selection  committee.  Theirs  appeared  to  me 
almost  lemon-coloured  in  comparison.  But 
I  did  not  say  so.  I  sat  and  smoked  and 
reflected  that,  after  all,  Nemesis  could 
usually  do  her  own  work,  and  that  the  series 
of  accidents  which  had  befallen  his  team 
were  ample  retribution. 


For  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Bray 
Lench  fifteen  was  in  a  bad  w7ay.  Even  with 
substitutes  our  numbers  only  reached  four- 
teen, and  it  seemed  likely  that  wre  should 
have  to  take  the  field  one  short.  Possibly 
even  —  galling  thought  —  be  reduced  to 
applying  to  Ealesbury  for  a  last  man. 

"  There's  lots  of  them  would  like  to  play," 
said  Smith,  "  but  what's  the  use  of  putting 
an  absolute  rotter  into   the  team  ?     He'd 
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only  spoil  what  little  combination  we've  got. 
Much  better  play  fourteen  men  who  know 
the  game  fairly  decently.  But,  by  Gad  !  it's 
a  bit  hard  to  be  let  down  like  this  after  all 
the  trouble  I've  taken  to  knock  a  little 
football  into  them." 

And  then— for  we  had  reached  that  well- 
defined  after-dinner  stage  when  man  tells 
man  his  innermost  sorrows — he  told  me  for 
the  first  time  the  full  tragedy.  And  as  I 
listened  I  became  sympathetic — also  for  the 
first  time,  and  understood  the  true  import- 
ance of  the  match  we  were  to  play  in  two 
days.  It  seemed  that  the  county  was  keen 
on  football,  that  Chalfont  St.  Peter's  had 
had  a  club  for  some  years,  that  they  had 
presumed  on  that  fact,  gloated  over  it,  given 
themselves  airs  on  the  strength  of  it,  that 
inhabitants  of  Bray  Lench,  after  having 
courted  some  village  beauty  with  fair  success 
through  the  summer,  would  find  themselves 
completely  cut  out  in  the  winter  by  a  blade 
from  Chalfont  St.  Peter's,  purely  on  the 
strength  of  the  latter's  football.  In  short, 
that,  owing  to  being  clubless,  Bray  Lench 
had  for  years  groaned  beneath  the  scorn  of 
ifcs  neighbour.  Then  Neville-Smith,  aided 
by  the  curate,  had  started  the  club,  and 
challenged  Chalfont  St.  Peter's.  And  when, 
after  two  seasons  of  frightful  disaster,  they 
had  at  last  got  a  team  which  had  a  chance  of 
beating  the  rival  fifteen,  Fate  had  stepped  in 
and  removed  their  best  men. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ?  "  I 
said,  when  he  had  finished.  "I'd  have 
knocked  off  smoking  like  a  shot.  We  must 
win.     We'll  play  up  like  niggers." 

u  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  despondently,  "  we'll 
have  a  shot  at  it.  But  I'm  afraid  we're 
booked.  And  anyhow,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  it  wouldn't  have  been  much  good 
you're  knocking  off  smoking,  as  you're  to 
play  full-back.  Have  another  of  these  ; 
they  aren't  bad." 

I  lit  another  cigar.  As  he  had  said,  they 
were  not  bad. 

"  Don't  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  get 
another  man  in  time  ?  "  I  said.  "  Why  not 
wire  to  a  'Varsity  man.  How  about  Maurice, 
for  instance  ?  " 

"  I  asked  Maurice  before  we  came  down. 
He's  gone  abroad.  No,  it's  no  good  ;  we'll 
have  to  get  along  with  fourteen.    Come  in  !  " 

Somebody  was  fumbling  with  the  door- 
handle. 

"  Hullo,  Bandall !  Come  along  in.  Try 
one  of  these  ;  they  aren't  bad." 

Kandall,  the  curate,  an  old  Trinity  man, 
game  in  and  sat  down.. 


"  Well,  Smith,"  he  said,  "  I've  got  a  bit  of 
news  for  you." 

"  Don't  tell  me  anybody  else " 

"  No,  no  ;  good  news.  Jack  Williams  has 
come  back." 

The  curate  beamed.  Smith  and  I  looked 
politely  interrogatory. 

"  Who's  Jack  Williams  ?  "  asked  Smith. 

"  Brother  of  Tom  Williams,  the  carpenter. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  really 
never  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  ?    Any  use  at  footer  ?  " 

The  curate  struck  a  match  and  relit  his 
cigar.  I  suppose  this  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  moments  of  his  life. 

"  Any  use  ?  "  he  said  between  the  puffs. 
"  Oh— yes.  Centre— three-quarter.  He  was 
— reserve,  if  you — remember,  for — England 
last  season." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  then 
Neville-Smith  sprang  up  and  danced  a  few 


"  Saved  !  "  he  shouted. 

"That  Williams?"  I  said.  "I've  seen 
him  play.  By  Jove !  we  shall  win  that 
match,  Smith." 

"  I  met  Tom  Williams  just  outside,"  said 
the  curate,  "  and  he  told  me.  I  remember 
Jack  dimly.  He  was  rather  a  wild  youth,  I 
recollect — poaching  and  so  on  ;  but  every- 
body liked  him,  and  old  Rawlins  got  him  a 
job  of  some  sort  in  Devonshire  somewhere. 
I  suppose  he  learned  his  football  there.  He's 
now  come  home  for  a  holiday,  just  in  time." 

"  Have  you'  told  him  about  the  match  ? 
Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  I  told  Tom  to  tell  him.  So  it  will  be 
all  right." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  think  I'd  just  like  to  see 
him.  I  must  get  him  to  keep  himself  in 
hand  till  the  match  is  over.  These  men 
drink  much  too  much.  All  right  if  you've 
nothing  to  do,  but  no  good  just  before  a 
match.  Can  you  reach  that  bell  with  your 
foot  ?  " 

I  straightened  my  leg  and  pressed  the 
electric  bell. 

"Croome,"  he  said,  when  the  butler 
appeared,  "I  want  somebody  sent  to  the 
village  to  ask  Jack  Williams  to  come  up 
here  for  a  minute.    I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Not  Tom,  the  carpenter.  His  brother, 
Jack." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Croome  retired. 

"  We  ought  to  whack  those  fellows  with 
Williams,"  said  Smith.  "Have  you  any 
i(Jea  what  sort  of  a  team  they  are  ?  " 
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'  The  giant  in  braces  kicked  off.' 


"  Much  the  same  as  usual,  I  think,"  said 
the  curate.  "Strong  and  energetic,  and 
equally  clumsy.  A  good  man  like  Jack 
Williams  should  run  through  them.  We 
must  get  the  hall  out,  though." 

"Thank  goodness,"  said  Smith,  "our 
fellows  do  know  something  about  heeling. 
I've  taught  'em  that.  We  shall  be  all  right 
if  we  aren't  shoved  off  our  feet." 


"How  are  you  going  to  get  to  the 
ground  ?  " 

"I  shall  go  in  the  motor.  Care  for  a 
lift  ?     I  can  seat  four." 

"  No,  thanks.  I  think  I  had  better  go  in 
the  brake.  My  presence  exercises  a  certain 
restraint  which  is  sometimes  a  good  thing 
on  these  occasions.  Ah !  this  must  be 
Jack," 
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'Quicksilver  was  stagnant  compared  with  him.  eels  adhesive." 

We  all  turned  as  the  door  opened,  but  it       station     by    Constable    Sibley,"    proceeded 


was  only  Croome. 

"  Well;'  said  Smith,  "  has  he  come  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Croome,  "no." 

"  Why  not  ?     Couldn't  they  find  him  ?  " 

"  He  was  unable  to  come,  sir." 

We  waited  in  silence  for  further  informa- 
tion.   "  Having  been  locked  up  in  the  police- 


Croome,  with  a  certain  sad  relish,  "  for 
intoxication  and  violent  assaulting  of  the 
police." 


"  Smith  !     Really  !  "    protested  Randall  a 
minute  later. 
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"  Sorry,  old  man.  I  forgot  you  were 
there,  for  the  moment.  But  really,  this  is  the 
last  straw." 

"  It's  vile  luck,"  I  said. 

44  How  did  it  happen,  Croome  ?  " 

"  I  gather,  sir,  from  James,  who  took  your 
message,  that  Williams  was  in  the  '  Bunch 
of  Grapes  '  standing  treat  to  everybody  who 
come  in,  and  what  with  a  glass  with  this  one, 
and  a  glass  with  that  one,  and  a  glass  with 
everyone  else,  pretty  soon  he  was  standing 
on  the  table  trying  to  show  them  how  to  do 
a  conjuring- trick  with  three  bottles  and  a 
jug.  And  then  Sibley  come  in,  and  he  said 
he  was  going  to  show  them  the  new  Japanese 
wrestling  that  he'd  read  about ;  and  then 
Sibley  went  and  locked  him  up.  And  he's 
going  to  take  him  to  Ealesbury  to-morrow, 
I  'ear,  to  be  tried." 

"  What  on  earth  does  Sibley  want  to  make 
such  a  fuss  for  about  an  ordinary  affair  like 
this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sibley's  only  too  jolly  glad  to  get  a  case 
at  all,"  said  Smith  gloomily.  "  He  wants 
advertisement  to  help  him  on  to  his  stripes, 
and  it's  only  once  in  a  blue  moon  he  gets 
anything  to  do  here.  So  you  bet  he  isn't 
going  to  let  a  thing  like  this  slip." 

"  So  he'll  really  take  him  to  Ealesbury  ?  " 
I  said,  when  Eandali  had  gone  off  for  the 
night,  and  we  were  left  alone  again. 

"  Unless  we  prevent  it." 

I  opened  my  eyes. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Get  him  out  before.     Are  you  on  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  We  must  have  him  for  the  match.  I 
don't  care  what  happens  afterwards.  But  if 
it  comes  to  burning  the  station  down,  we 
must  bring  him  up  to  the  scratch.  Well,  we 
can't  do  anything  to-night.  Let's  go  to  bed 
and  think  it  over.     Good  night." 


"  I've  got  it,"  said  somebody. 

"  All  right,"  I  murmured,  "  leave  it  on 
the  mat." 

"  Wake  up,  you  old  ass  !  " 

I  sat  up  and  rubbed  my  eyes.  Smith, 
clad  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  carrying  sponge 
and  towel,  was  standing  by  my  bed.  A 
wintry  sunbeam  wandered  in  through  the 
window. 

"  Wake  up,"  said  Smith,  hitting  me  in  the 
face  with  the  sponge,  "  I've  got  it." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  About  Jack  Williams.  Are  you 
listening  ?  " 

"  Go  ahead." 


"  We  must  lure  Sibley  away  from  the 
station  somehow." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that  yet.  While  he's  away 
I  shall  nip  down,  collar  his  keys,  let  Jack 
out  of  the  jug,  smuggle  him  up  here,  keep 
him  dark  till  to-morrow,  whang  him  over  to 
Chalfont  St.  Peter's  in  the  motor — give  him 
a  pair  of  goggles  and  a  coat,  and  nobody'll 
spot  him — and  cart  him  off  by  train  from 
Ealesbury  directly  after  the  game.  How's 
that  ?  " 

My  head  swam.  From  what  I  could 
gather  I  was  being  invited  to  become  an 
accomplice  in  a  plot  of  a  sort  that  made  any 
of  Machiavelli's  seem  like  the  tentative 
efforts  of  a  raw  beginner. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said. 

But  Smith  had  disappeared. 

A  bath  cleared  my  head,  and  thereby 
enabled  me  to  see  with  even  greater  minute- 
ness the  lurid  depths  of  villainy  into  which  I 
was  invited  to  plunge. 

"  Look  here,  Smith,"  I  protested  at  break- 
fast, "  it's  all  very  well,  and  I  want  to  win 
this  match,  and  so  forth  ;  but  hang  it !  Why, 
we  should  get  years  for  contempt  of  court, 
or  burglary,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
shouldn't  we  ?  " 

"  Why  should  we  get  anything  ?  Why 
the  deuce  should  we  even  be  suspected  ? 
I've  thought  it  all  out.  There's  very  seldom 
anybody  near  the  police-station.  It  stands 
by  itself  outside  the  main  street.  So  I 
shan't  be  seen  letting  Jack  out." 

I  liked  that  little  word  "  I."  Neville-Smith 
was  quite  capable  of  making  me  do  the 
rescue  work.  I  listened  with  an  easier  mind 
as  he  proceeded. 

"  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  stay  here  and 
talk  to  that  solemn  ass,  Sibley." 

"  What's  the  idea  ?  What  am  I  to  talk 
to  him  about  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  you've  lost  something.  Valuable 
for  choice.  Hint,  delicately,  that  you  think 
it  may  have  been  stolen.  He'll  lap  it  up. 
It'll  be  meat  and  drink  to  him.  Then  in  a 
day  or  two,  before  he  starts  arresting  people 
and  searching  the  servants'  boxes,  you'll  find 
the  thing  again.     See  ?  " 

"All  right,"  I  said  despondently.  "I 
suppose  there's  a  sort  of  sporting  chance 
that  we  may  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  outside 
prison  walls.  And  in  any  case  the  judge 
will  probably  let  us  off  lightly,  as  first 
offenders." 

"  I'll  send  James  down  to  fetch  Sibley," 
said  Smith. 

After  my  first  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
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Constable  Sibley  I  began  to  have  a  great 
respect  for  Smith's  powers  of  description. 
If  ever  there  was  a  solemn  ass  in  this 
England  of  ours,  Constable  Sibley  was  that 
solemn  ass.  We  discussed  the  case  of  my 
lost  diamond  tiepin  in  a  series  of  circles, 
always  getting  back  to  where  we  started. 
'  He  asked  me  questions,  and  took  down  the 
answers  in  full,  very  slowly,  in  a  black  note- 
book. At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  half- 
hour  Neville-Smith  interrupted  the  seance, 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival  the  policeman 
went  away." 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Smith,  "I've  got 
him.  Easiest  job  I  ever  struck.  Door 
hadn't  got  a  lock  at  all.  Just  a  bar.  Lifted 
bar,  explained  thing  to  Jack — he  understood 
in  two  minutes ;  he's  a  clever  chap— smuggled 
him  up  here,  and  he's  shaving  off  his 
moustache  upstairs,  in  case  of  accidents.  So 
our  team  is  now  complete.  Get  on  all  right 
with  Sibley  ?  " 

"  Moderately.  I  believe  he  suspects 
Croome,  but  I  suppose  we  can't  help  that. 
Let's  hope  he  doesn't  arrest  him." 

"  Oh,  Sibley's  all  right.  He  won't  make 
any  move  in  a  hurry.  He'll  think  it  over 
for  the  next  day  or  so." 

"What'll  he  do  when  he  finds  his  man 
gone  ? " 

"  Get  a  headache,  I  should  think,  trying  to 
find  out  how  he  got  off.  I  put  the  bar  back 
in  its  place." 

That  afternoon,  as  I  was  passing  the 
'  Bunch  of  Grapes,'  I  came  upon  the  constable 
addressing  a  rather  ribald  knot  of  villagers. 

"  I  name  no  names,"  he  was  saying,  "  but 
I  says  this :  Whoever's  been  and  took  it  upon 
himself  to  try  and  baffle  Justice  will  find 
himself  wishing  he  'adn't.  That's  what  I've 
got  to  say  to  you.  I  name  no  names,  but 
I  'ave  my  suspicions,  and  I  says  :  Whoever's 
been  and  took " 

From  which  I  deduced  that  the  flight  of 
the  captive  had  been  discovered. 

After  this,  matters  went  with  that  perfect 
smoothness  which  renders  Crime  a  luxury. 
The  gaol-bird,  swathed  in  a  fur-coat  and 
disguised  by  a  mask,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Chalfont  St.  Peter's  ground  in  the  car,  and 
presently  took  the  field  in  football  costume 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Smith,  the  knicker- 
bockers much  too  tight  for  him. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  from  the  start  of  the 
game  that  my  post  at  full-back  was  to 
be  no  sinecure.  The  forwards  of  Chalfont 
St.  Peter's  towered  over  our  pack.  Our 
substitutes  were  boys,  and  small  at  that, 
whereas   our  opponents  were  men,  some  of 
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them  even  bearded.  There  was  one  colossal 
forward,  who  wore  braces  over  his  football 
shirt,  whom  I  hoped  I  should  not  have  to 
tackle.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  nervous 
when  my  eyes  lit  on  our  fifteenth  man,  and 
hope  came  back  to  me.  Against  that  back- 
ground of  local  talent  he  stood  out  in  bold 
relief.  In  the  very  way  he  walked  there  was 
something  that  gave  the  spectator  the  im- 
pression of  Form.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
crowd  on  the  touch  line  noticed  him  particu- 
larly before  the  game  started,  but  to  me  he 
was  so  patently  first-class  that  I  wondered 
he  attracted  so  little  attention. 
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The  giant  in  braces  kicked  off,  and  Smith, 
who  had  dropped  back  from  the  forward 
line,  caught  the  ball  and  punted  into  touch  a 
few  yards  beyond  the  half-way  line.  The 
first  scrum  was  formed  in  what  the*  sporting 
reporter  loves  to  call  neutral  ground. 

The  next  moment  a  great  mass  of  forwards 
collapsed  over  our  line,  and,  the  ball  being 
discovered  underneath,  the  referee  ruled  that 
a  try  had  been  scored.  The  man  in  braces 
took  the  kick,  and  converted. 

So  far  our  star  had  had  no  chance  of 
showing  us  how  International  reserve  men 
scored  tries.  He  had  tackled  like  a  machine, 
but  the  superior  weight  of  our  opponents 
had  prevented  up  to  the  present  anything 
in  the  shape  of  attack.  Smith  had  been 
exhorting  his  forwards  all  the  time  to  heel, 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  poor  men  were 
doing  their  best;  but  so  far  they  had  not 
succeeded.  At  last,  however,  more  owing  to 
the  enemy  kicking  through  than  to  our 
heeling,  the  ball  came  out  on  our  side  of 
the  scrum,  and  our  half  flicked  it  out  to  his 
colleague,  who  handed  it  on  to  the  Expert. 
And  the  Expert  ran. 

Even  in  International  football  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  run.  Quicksilver  was 
stagnant  compared  with  him,  eels  adhesive. 
Bearded  men  flew  at  his  head.  He  ducked 
and  ran  on.  Moustached  men  dived  for  his 
ankles.  He  jumped  over  them.  Clean- 
shaven men  tried  to  spring  on  to  his  back. 
He  was  yards  away  when  they  arrived.  And 
after  a  dozen  joyful  seconds  of  ducking, 
jumping,  and  swerving  he  grounded  the  ball 
between  the  opposition  posts. 

Smith's  kick  put  us  level.  One  goal  all  was 
the  score.  The  whistle  blew  for  half-time,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  a  roar  of  indigna- 
tion from  the  touchline  smote  upon  our  ears. 

I  looked  up.  A  stout  figure  in  blue  was 
pounding  across  the  field  in  our  direction. 
It  was  Constable  Sibley. 

Smith  went  to  meet  him,  disturbed  but 
intrepid. 

"What's  this,  Sibley,  what's  this?"  he 
said.  "You  mustn't  come  on  the  field 
during  the  game  !  " 

Respect  for  the  speaker  struggled  with  duty. 
Duty  won. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  must  do  my 
dooty.     That's  my  man  there." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Pull 
yourself  together,  Sibley.  I've  a  jolly  good 
mind  to  report  this  to  headquarters." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Mr.  Neville-Smith,  sir, 
That  man  in  the  breeches,  sir,  is  my  man 
what  escaped  from  the  station  yesterday." 


Here  I  entered  the  discussion. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  I  said. 
"I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  an 
Ealesbury  man." 

"  He's  my  feller." 

"Now  I  come  to  look  at  him,"  I  said, 
"  there  is  a  resemblance.  Slight,  but  still  a 
resemblance.    Something  about  the  left  ear.", 

"  Confound  it,  Sibley,"  said  Smith,  "  your 
man  had  a  moustache." 

Now,  thought  I,  you  have  done  for  your- 
self. How  should  Smith  know  whether  he 
had  a  moustache  or  not  ? 

But  SibleyJ  honest  fellow,  overlooked  the 
suspicious  point.  Instead  of  encouraging,  it 
staggered  him.  "  It's  quite  true,"  he  said 
blankly.     "  So  he  had." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Sibley,"  said  Smith, 
"  wait  till  the  game's  over  and  the  man  has 
changed  back  into  his  ordinary  clothes,  and 
talk  to  him  then.  Just  now  we  want  to  go 
on  with  the  match,  and  you're  in  the  way." 

The  Law  retired  slowly,  as  one  wrapped 
in  thought. 

The  second  half  of  the  game  was  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first.  Their  forwards  broke 
through  and  rushed  down  the  field,  and 
very  nearly  scored  again  ;  but  towards  the 
end  they  tired,  and  we  got  the  ball  out 
with  tolerable  regularity.  And  by  virtue  of 
playing  solely  to  our  great  three-quarter  we 
smote  our  opponents  hip  and  thigh.  Four 
more  tries  were  obtained  by  our  expert, 
Neville-Smith  got  another,  I  dropped  a  goal, 
and  when  the  whistle  blew  for  no  side,  the 
scutcheon  of  Bray  Lench  was  wiped  as  clean 
as  a  new  slate. 

The  end  of  it  was  rather  tame.  I  had 
looked  for  a  dramatic  rescue,  a  once-on- 
board-the-lugger  business  which  should  be 
a  fitting  termination  to  our  career  of  law- 
lessness. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  got  Jack 
Williams  into  his  clothes,  wrapped  him  as 
before  in  his  fur  coat,  put  on  his  goggles,  and 
led  him  past  the  unsuspecting  Sibley  to  the  car. 

"  Your  man,  if  he  is  your  man,  which  I 
deny,"  said  Smith,  "  will  be  coming  out  soon, 
Sibley.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  sir." 


We  met  Sibley  in  the  village  next  day. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  what  about  that  man  ?  " 

"  You'll  'ardly  believe  it,  sir,"  he  replied — 
"  a  mysterious  thing,  if  ever  I  see  one.  I 
watched  that  door  for  a  good  'arf-hour,  and 
he  didn't  come  out.  And  I  went  in,  and  he 
wasn't  there.    He's  disappeared,  sir,  totally." 

"Rummiest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  said  Smith. 
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HEN  the  long-lost 
brother  of  Mrs.  Sims 
suddenly  took  it  into 
his  head  to  die,  and 
so  in  a  fashion  pro- 
claim himself  to  the 
world  at  last,  he 
remembered  that  he 
had  a  sister,  and  that 
he  had  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune  ;  on  an  impulse  he  united 
the  two  of  them.  Mrs.  Sims,  on  receiving 
the  news,  instantly  determined  to  be  a  lady, 
and  to  make  her  son,  in  direct  consequence, 
a  gentleman.  Which  determination  showed, 
on  her  part,  that  she  had  not  reckoned  with 
Nature. 

As  it  might  be  possible  that  in  London, 
wherein  she  had  occupied  a  very  humble 
position  indeed,  people  might  point  the 
ringer  of  knowledge  at  her,  she  determined 
to  blaze  forth  in  all  her  new  glory  in  the 
simpler  region  of  the  country.  The  good 
lady  quite  forgot  that  she  might  have  moved 
from  one  district  to  another  in  London,  and 
blazed  to  her  heart's  content,  after  leaving 
the  old .  life  behind  her  ;  she  did  not  reckon 
on  the  fact  that  the  country,  of  which  she 
knew  nothing,  would  either  exclude  her 
altogether,  or  pick  her  to  pieces  mercilessly. 
However,  the  idea  obtained  possession  of 
her,  and  she  rented,  with  the  assistance  of 
her  son,  a  substantial  house  in  a  pretty 
neighbourhood  in  Sussex,  and  began  to 
dream  of  cows  and  pigs  and  other  necessary 
adjuncts  to  her  new  existence. 

The  son— Mr.  Albert  Sims— was  of  a 
different  order  from  his  mother.  He  had 
had  leanings  towards  some  sort  of  culture  ; 
had  even,  in  the  midst  of  a  mean  occupation, 
been  able  to  attend  evening  classes  and  to 
improve  himself  generally  in  a  vague  and 
indefinite  fashion.  True,  the  mark  of  the 
Cockney  was  upon  him,  and  would  not  be 
entirely  eradicated  ;  and  the  country  did  not 
appeal  to  him. 

To  begin  with,  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Sims,  in 
a  black  silk  mantle,  and  with  a  little  ivory- 
topped   umbrella,  and  with  a  black  bonnet 
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mysteriously  trimmed  with  "  bugles,"  which 
she  insisted  upon  thrusting  very  far  back 
on  her  head,  wandering  in  a  country  lane, 
seemed  incongruous.  However  hard  Albert 
endeavoured  to  live  up  to  his  part  of  the 
business,  by  dressing  in  knickerbockers  and 
a  Norfolk  jacket,  he  yet  felt  that  both  he 
and  his  mother  were  oddities  and  altogether 
out  of  place.  Again,  there  was  nothing  to 
do — no  shops  to  be  seen — no  gallery  of  a 
theatre  (although,  of  course,  it  would  not 
have  been  the  gallery  now,  under  these 
improved  conditions  of  finance)  to  which  he 
could  go.  Fond  though  he  was  of  the  old 
lady,  he  yet  discovered  that  an  evening  alone 
with  her,  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  country, 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 

One  or  two  people  called  upon  them — and 
then  called  no  more.  For  Mrs.  Sims  openly 
avowed  to  the  kindly  vicar  of  the  parish 
that  she  "  preferred  chapel,  and  a  tin  one  at 
that "  ;  and  the  ladies  who  called  did  not 
find  in  Mrs.  Sims  a  responsive  spirit.  Albert 
Sims  endeavoured  to  heal  the  breach  by 
going  to  church ;  but  he  made  the  mistake 
of  appearing  there — the  better  to  seem  at 
his  ease — in  that  knickerbocker  suit ;  and 
determined  never  again  to  face  the  glare  of 
angry  eyes  that  greeted  him  on  that  one 
occasion. 

So  it  came  about  that  he  wandered 
unhappily  in  by-lanes,  striving  hard  to 
understand  the  inward  beauty  of  the  country 
— of  its  trees  and  its  flowers,  and  its  streams 
and  its  skies  ;  while  Mrs.  Sims  cheerfully 
fed  the  chickens  she  had  purchased,  with  the 
wrong  kind  of  food,  and  wondered  petulantly 
why  they  were  so  obstinate  in  the  matter  of 
eggs. 

And  Albert  fell  in  love.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  began  to 
worship  the  buxom  proportions  of  some 
dairymaid,  or  that  he  lingered  alone  in  the 
twilight  of  autumn  evenings  with  some 
country  wench  who  was  captivated  by  his 
London  appearance.  That  was  where  his 
dim  strivings  after  culture  taught  Albert 
Sims  what  he  should  do  ;  rather  beautifully, 
and  very  pathetically,  he  worshipped  from 
afar,  and  worshipped  someone  he  could  never 
under  any  circumstances  approach.  Which 
was  characteristic,  in  a  sense,  of  Albert  Sims. 
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I  must  apologise  at  this  point  for  that 
unkindly  reference  to  Nature  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  story.  Nature  had  been  wiser 
than  it  would  appear ;  for  she  had  made 
Albert  Sims  that  finest  and  gentlest  of  all 
things — a  gentleman  of  her  own.  Cockney 
he  might  be — but  he  had  the  real  instinct  of 
fineness  that  nothing  can  smother.  When 
he  met  his  divinity  in  a  country  lane,  he 
knew  enough  to  stand  aside  and  to  let  her 
pass,  or  to  open  a  gate  for  her,  and  take  off 
his  cap  as  she  went  through ;  but  he  never 
spoke.  Once  or  twice  he  got  as  his  reward  a 
little,  frank  smile  and  an  inclination  of  the 
girlish  head  ;  but  that  was  all.  But  that 
was  enough. 

She  was  but  a  girl — apparently  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  He  met 
her  first  cantering  along  a  dusty  road  ;  he 
met  her  again  driving,  with  a  firm,  free  hand 
on  the  reins,  a  somewhat  spirited  mare. 
And  he  went  home  on  each  occasion  to 
dream  about  her ;  to  sit  through  a  long, 
silent  evening  opposite  his  unsuspecting 
mother,  and  to  wonder  how  that  mother 
would  get  on  with  his  divinity.  For 
although  it  was  all  hopeless,  he  had  brought 
his  dreams  so  far  as  that. 

He  had,  of  course,  found  out  who  she  was 
and  where  she  lived.  There  was  a  great 
house  standing  in  a  great  park  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  some  three  or  four  miles  from  where 
he  lived  ;  and  it  was  occupied  by  a  certain 
white-haired,  fierce-moustached  man,  known 
as  General  Hartigan.  The  young  lady  was 
Miss  Olivia  Hartigan,  his  only  child  ;  and 
she  had  but  recently  come  from  abroad  to 
keep  house  for  her  father.  That  much 
Albert  Sims  had  learned  from  his  garrulous 
mother  and  from  the  gossip  of  the  little 
village  near  at  hand.  She  rode  and  she 
drove  all  over  the  countryside,  and  she  came 
with  some  frequency  upon  the  little,  timid 
man  in  the  knickerbocker  suit,  wandering 
aimlessly  in  the  lanes.  And  always  she 
gave  him  that  frank  look,  and  sometimes, 
when  he  stood  aside  for  her  in  a  narrow 
place  or  opened  a  gate  for  her,  that  frank 
smile. 

Of  course, it  was  all  hopeless  and  impossible ; 
Albert  Sims  told  himself  that,  bitterly  enough, 
again  and  again.  He  told  himself  so  especially 
one  night,  when  he  sat  alone  before  the  fire 
and  reviewed  all  the  circumstances.  It  was 
a  wild  and  blustering  night,  with  the  wind 
and  the  rain  pounding  at  the  shutters,  and 
making  that  country  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged  seem  more  desolate  and  undesirable 
than  usual, 


Mrs.  Sims  had  gone  to  bed  ;  the  servants 
had  retired  ;  Albert  was  left  alone.  He  had 
been  making  a  pretence  of  reading  ;  but  the 
book  had  fallen  from  his  grasp,  and  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair,  looking  at  the  fire,  and 
dreaming  the  unsatisfactory  dreams  that  had 
been  with  him  so  long. 

"  On'y  suppose  at  this  present  moment  she 
was  sittin'  there — an1  smilin'  across  at  me  in 
that  way  she  smiles,  with  'er  eyes  wrinkhV 
up,  and  the  dimples  showin'.  Suppose  she 
was  to  lean  forward,  an'  look  at  me — an' 
speak  ;  an'  I  was  to  know  that  she  was  goin'  to 
sit  'ere  every* night  of  our  lives — just  'er  an' 

me  an' No — not  mother.     She  don't  fit 

in  with  mother,  some'ow.  Mother's  all  right 
in  'er  little  way — one  o'  the  best  ;  but  she 
ain't  quite  there  with  Miss  Olivia  'Artigan, 
Miss  Olivia  !  " 

He  sighed,  and  got  up,  and  took  a  turn  or 
two  about  the  room  ;  stood  listening  for  a 
moment  to  the  howling  wind  and  the  driving 
rain.  Coming  back  to  the  fireplace  again, 
he  stood  there,  looking  down  at  it  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face,  and  shaking  his  head  at 
it  in  a  whimsical  fashion. 

"  Not  for  you,  Albert  Sims  ;  she  ain't  of 
your  class.  You  know  you  love  'er,  you  silly 
fool ;  an'  you'll  never  so  much  as  touch  'er 
'and  or  'ear  'er  voice.  If  you  was  to  see  'er 
now,  you  wouldn't  know  what  to  say  to  'er ; 
you'd  simply  blush  and  stammer — you  know 
you  would.  What's  the  good  of  all  the 
money  ?  She  wouldn't  look  at  you  if  you 
was  made  of  gold.  Ah,  well — I'll  get  to 
bed." 

He  had  turned  round  to  extinguish  the 
light,  when  he  stopped  suddenly,  listening. 
He  had  a  curious  feeling  that  he  had  heard  a 
faint  cry  and  a  knocking  at  the  door — had 
heard  it  above  the  howling  of  the  storm.  A 
little  startled,  he  passed  from  the  room  into 
the  hall  and  listened  again  ;  this  time  he  was 
certain  that  someone  was  at  the  door,  beating 
softly  upon  it  and  calling  to  be  let  in. 

Vague  remembrances  of  stories  of  lonely 
houses  at  night,  and  of  men  who  came  to 
them  for  robbery  or  murder,  came  into  his 
mind  ;  he  hesitated  and  looked  towards  the 
stairs.  But  the  voice  crying  so  insistently 
and  the  light  knocking  on  the  door  were  not 
to  be  ignored  ;  he  swiftly  undid  the  bolts 
and  bars  and  threw  back  the  door.  A  figure 
darted  in  and  leaned  for  a  moment  against 
the  wall  in  the  darkness,  panting  and  striving 
for  breath.  It  was  a  woman,  but  he  could 
not  see  the  face. 

"  You're  got  caught  in  tfye  storing'  he 
whispered  weakly, 
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"Miss  Olivia  Hartigan." 

She  seemed  to  nod  ;  she  could  not  speak  the  room.     And  then  in  a  moment  he  saw 

yet.     He  threw  open  the  door  of  the  room  who  the  visitor  was. 

from   which   he   had   come,   and   motioned  It  was  Olivia  Hartigan.     She  appeared  to 

towards  it;  she  swayed  a  little  in  moving,  be  almost  wet  through  ;  she  shuddered  as  she 

and  he  caught  her  arm  arid  guided  her  into  drew  near  to  the  fire  and  crouched  over  it. 

N 
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As  for  Mr.  Albert  Sims,  he  stood  still,  staring 
at  her  in  perplexity  and  not  saying  a  word. 
It  was  the  girl  who  broke  the  silence  ;  she 
began  tc  laugh  a  little  as  she  spoke. 

"  Really,  I'm  very  sorry  ;  I  hope  I  didn't 
startle  you.  I  saw  a  light —the  first  I'd  seen 
for  an  hour  or  more  ;  and  I  think  I  was 
frightened  of  the  darkness  and  the  storm  ;  I 
seemed  to  be  all  alone  in  the  world.  I'm  so 
sorry." 

"  Not  at  all,  miss,"  said  Albert,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  above  a  whisper.  "  I'm  sure  you're 
very  welcome  ;  it  ain't  a  nice  night — is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  awful  !  "  she  said,  looking  round  at 
him  for  a  moment.  "  I've  had  a  terrible 
experience  ;  smashed  up  my  dog-cart  miles 
from  home,  and  nearly  smashed  up  myself. 
Then  I  got  assistance  from  an  inn,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  stop  the  night.  But  it  was  a 
low  place,  with  coarse  men  drinking  and 
smoking  in  the  only  room  available — and  I 
didn't  like  the  look  of  the  place  at  all.  I  got 
away  and  set  out  to  walk — and  then,  of 
course,  lost  my  wTay." 

"  And  got  round  'ere  ?  "  added  Albert. 

"  Yes.  What  a  cheerful  room  you've  got 
here  ! "  She  looked  round  about  with  her 
bright  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  I  am  glad  I 
found  the  place.    I  was  horribly  frightened." 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  'orribly  wet,  miss,"  he 
said. 

She  looked  down  at  her  draggled  skirts  ; 
she  gave  a  glance  at  the  windows  that  rattled 
under  the  fury  of  the  storm  ;  and  she  laughed 
a  little  ruefully.     "  I  am  wet,"  she  replied. 

Now,  of  course  the  proper  thing  for  Mr. 
Albert  Sims  to  have  done  would  have  been  to 
rouse  his  mother  and  the  servants :  to  have  had 
the  lady  properly  dried  and  looked  after,  and 
in  all  probability  put  to  bed.  But  Mr.  Albert 
Sims  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  True,  for  a 
moment  he  glanced  upwards,  as  though 
remembering  the  stout,  comfortable  mother 
who  slept  above  ;  but  that  was  all.  So  far 
as  the  young  lady  was  concerned,  he  might 
have  been  utterly  alone  in  the  house,  for  any 
suggestion  he  made  as  to  feminine  help. 

"  I  think  I  know  who  you  are,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  steadily. 

"  Indeed,  miss  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You're  the — the  gentleman  I've 
seen  so  often  walking  about  the  lanes  here— 
aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss.  You  see,  I  ain't  quite  used 
to  the  country  yet,"  went  on  Albert  Sims, 
"  an'  I'm  takin'  'er  gradually.  It's  only 
what  you  might  call  a  n  odd  in'  acquaintance 
at  present,  miss  ;  but  I  shall  get  on  better 
in  time.    The  country  takes  a  lot  o'  knowin'." 


"  Yes,  indeed.  I  shouldn't  have  lost  my- 
self to-night,  only  it  happens  that  I've  been 
away  from  here  since  I  was  a  little  child. 
Do  you  know,"  she  broke  off,  to  add — with 
another  rueful  laugh — "  I'm  really  dreadfully 
wet.     Are  you  all  alone  here  ?  " 

Albert  Sims  gulped,  and  spoke.  "  Quite 
alone,  miss,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice. 

"  Oh  !  "  She  appeared  to  think  deeply 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  yet  not  to  be  in 
the  least  disconcerted  or  afraid  ;  it  was  rather 
as  though  she  were  trying  to  remember  what 
was  the  correct  attitude  for  her  to  adopt 
under  the  circumstances. 

;'  Does  that  make  any  difference  ?  "  asked 
Albert  Sims. 

"  Just  a  little,"  she  confessed.  "  You  see, 
the  difficulty  is  this  :  I  can't  go  out  in  this 
storm,  and  I  ought  not  to  stay  here." 

"  An'  yet  you'll  catch  your  death  of  cold 
if  you  keep  those  things  on,"  he  supplemented. 

She  nodded.  "  It's  only  my  skirt — and 
my — my  stockings,"  she  said. 

"  If  a  dressin'-gown  would  be  any  good, 
miss,  or  even  a  pair  of  soft  slippers,"  sug- 
gested Albert,  "  I  dare  say  it  could  be 
managed.  And,  of  course,  I  could  retire  if 
you  so  much  as  say  the  word,  miss." 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you  ;  I  could  manage 
very  well,  then,"  she  said,  with  a  grateful 
smile.  "  I  feel  as  though  I  should  never  be 
dry  again,"  she  added,  with  a  shudder. 

Mr.  Albert  Sims  went  swiftly  from  the 
room  and  cautiously  mounted  the  stairs. 
His  heart  was  beating  fast,  for  this  was  an 
adventure  indeed.  As  he  went  up  in  the 
darkness,  all  sorts  of  impossible  ideas  crowded 
in  upon  his  brain.  Of  how  he  might,  by  some 
great  good  fortune,  keep  her  there  for  ever  ; 
hold  her  there,  in  the  room  in  the  firelight, 
with  the  storm  raging  outside  ?  and  neither 
of  them  ever  growing  any  older,  or  ever 
changing,  or  ever  being  disturbed  by  anyone 
else ;  just  a  little  world  of  warmth  and 
brightness,  of  which  they  were  the  only 
inhabitants.  He  crept  quietly  past  his 
mother's  door  and  gained  his  own  room,  got 
a  heavy,  warm  dressing-gown  and  a  pair  of 
felt  slippers,  and  glided  down  again.  Coming 
to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  gill  was, 
he  stopped  outside,  and  whispered  through 
the  opening,  without  daring  to  look  in. 

"  I've  got  what  you  want,  miss  ;  I'll  just 
pass  'em  in,  with  your  leave,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  replied  the  bright 
voice  from  within.  Albert  Sims  dropped  the 
dressing-go  wrn  and  the  slippers  just  inside 
the  door,  keeping  his  face  averted  ;  and  then 
sauntered  about  for  a  moment  or  twyo  in  the 


'  She  gazed  into  the  fire." 
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hall,  smiling  vaguely  to  himself.  He  heard 
with  satisfaction  the  increased  howling  of  the 
storm  outside. 

After  a  moment  or  two  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  girl  stood  there,  looking  out 
at  him.  She  was  enveloped  in  the  big 
dressing-gown  ;  it  swept  to  the  ground  and 
trailed  upon  it.  She  was  laughing  shyly. 
"  You  can  come  in,"  she  said. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  speak  soft,  miss,  if 
you  wouldn't  mind,''  said  Albert  Sims,  as  he 
followed  her  into  the  room. 

"  Why  ?  "  She  turned  and  flashed  the 
question  at  him. 

"  Oh,  nothin',  miss,"  he  replied  uneasily. 
"  On'y  I  like  to  speak  quietly  —  seems  more 
natural,  some'ow — at  night.  I  suppose  it's 
bein'  alone  in  the  place  makes  me  wish  it — I 
always  do  it  myself,"  he  added  feebly. 

"Oh,  very  well — I'll  speak  only  in  whis- 
pers," she  said,  laughing.  "  You've  no  idea 
how  wet  I  was,"  she  went  on,  seating  herself 
in  the  chair  usually  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sims, 
and  stretching  out  her  feet  luxuriously.  "  By 
the  way — I  don't  think  I  know  your  name." 

But  Albert  Sims  did  not  answer.  He 
had  been  struck  dumb  by  the  sight  of  two 
naked  white  feet  enveloped  in  the  clumsy 
felt  slippers.  He  saw  but  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  slim  ankles  ;  the  dressing-gown  was  drawn 
closely  about  her.  The  feet  themselves  were 
lost  in  the  slippers— slippers  to  be  thereafter 
for  ever  glorified  ! 

"  You  haven't  told  me  your  name  ?  " 

"Sims,"  he  stammered  — - " Albert  Sims, 
miss.  You  needn't  tell  me  yours  ;  I  know 
it  already.  In  a  manner  o'  speakin',  miss  " — 
Albert  Sims  was  very  bashful  indeed  at  this 
point,  and  ran  a  finger  nervously  along  the 
edge  of  the  table  near  which  he  stood — "  in 
a  manner  o'  speakin',  I've  taken  rather  an 
interest  in  you,  miss." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  She  flashed  a  glance  up  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  again  at 
the  fire.     "  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bit  'ard  to  explain,"  said  Albert, 
dropping  into  a  chair,  and  still  keeping  that 
safe  distance  between  them.  "  All  the  gels 
— young  ladies,!  mean,  miss — I've  met  before 
haven't  bin  quite  like  you." 

"  No  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  he  replied,  growing  bolder, 
and  shaking  his  head  vigorously.  "  Always 
something  about  'em  that  put  you  off,  if  you 
can  understand  my  meaning,  miss.  Just 
w'en  you  was  pritty  sure  you  might  be  likin' 
a  young  lady,  she'd  say  or  do  sornethin'  that 
knocked  it  all  out  of  your  'ead — say  or  do 
somethink  that  seemed  to  'urt  you, " 


She  nodded  gravely  at  the  fire.  "  I  think 
I  understand,"  she  said. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  often  dream,  miss — 
do  you  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  little  pause. 

"  Why,  yes — sometimes,"  she  laughed. 

"  I  mean  w'en  you're  not  exactly  asleep," 
said  Albert  Sims  awkwardly.  "  I  mean  the 
sort  of  dream  that  comes  to  you  of  what 
you'd  like  to  be — an'  like  to  do — an'  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  was  you  first  started  me 
dreamin'  down  'ere,  miss,"  he  added  softly. 

"  I  started  you  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  see,  miss — I  'adn't  seen  anything 
like  you  before— nothin'  clean  an'  fine  an' 
strong  like  you.  The  young  ladies  I'd  known 
used  to  giggle  if  you  looked  at  'em  ;  there 
wrasn't  one  of  'em  'ad  your  style  of  eyes, 
that  knew  'ow  to  look  straight  at  a  man— as 
if  'e  was  a  man,  miss." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sims,"  she  said,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"  There  wasn't  one  of  'em,  for  instance, 
that  would  have  sat  where  you're  sittin'  to- 
night— all  alone  with  a  man — in  a  friendly 
spirit — an'  not  made  a  fuss  about  it.  I 
give  you  my  word,  there  wasn't  one  of  'em 
that  wouldn't  'ave  thought  the  man  would  be 
likely  to  say  sornethin'  'e  ought  not  to  say." 

Her  eyes  regarded  him  steadily.  "  Thank 
you  again,  Mr.  Sims,"  she  said. 

"  Consequently,  miss,  you'll  understand 
that  I've  come  to  find  myself  lookin'  at  you 
—an'  thinkin'  about  you — an'  even  goin'  so 
far  as  to  presume  to  dream  about  you — in  a 
manner  I  shouldn't  'ave  done  with — with 
anyone  else.  It's  a  liberty,  I  know  ;  but  I 
'ope  it's  one  you'll  excuse,  miss." 

She  did  not  immediately  reply  ;  she  gazed 
into  the  fire,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
and  her  chin  in  her  palms.  When  at  last  she 
spoke,  she  spoke,  indeed,  as  though  almost  to 
herself. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  softly — "  tell  me  what 
you  dreamed  about  me." 

"  It  ain't  easy,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Albert 
Sims,  rubbing  his  hands  on  his  knees.  "  In 
the  first  place,  I  'ad  a  sort  of  wish — an  idea, 
you  might  call  it — that  I  was  a  gentleman. 
Foolish— wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  please,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  might 
'appen  that  you  was  in  trouble — an'  needed 
some  assistance — an'  that  I— of  course  always 
as  a  gentleman,  you'll  understand,  miss — 
was  able  to  'elp  you." 

"  As  you  hive  done  to-night,"  she  said. 

"That's  the  funny  part  of  it,  miss,"  said 
Albert  Sims,  with  a  pleased  smile.  "I  was 
sittin'  'ere  this  very  evening,  listenin'  to  the 
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"  '  Nature  seems  a  bit  nearer  just  now, 


storm,  and — and  " — be  made  a  deprecatory 
movement  with  his  hands — "  an'  takin'  the 
liberty,  miss,  of  thinkin'  about  you.  An1 
then  in  a  moment— yon  was  at  the  door — 
an'  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  something  for 
you.     I  shall  be  glad  and  grateful  to  remem- 


ber  that,  miss,  as   long   as    I   live ;    it's   a 
memory  I  wouldn't  part  with." 

"  Dreams  are  not  everything,  Mr.  Sims. 
They  come  to  us,  as  you  say,  out  of  the  iiigK 
and  the  darkness— and  they  come  to  us  in 
impossible  shapes."     She  made  a  movement 
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to  indicate  the  uncouth  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  "  Some  of  them  are  good  to 
remember " 

("  I'm  sure  of  that,  miss,"  whispered  Albert 
Sims  heartily.) 

"  — And  some  are  best  forgotten.  Some 
day  you'll  touch  the  realities  of  life,  Mr. 
Sims  ;  some  day  some  woman  with  the  frank 
eyes  you  admire  will  look  into  your  soul — 
and  you'll  begin  to  dream  about  her." 

"  Not  while — by  your  leave,  miss — I  can 
dream  about— about  somebody  else." 

She  did  not  laugh  ;  there  was  that  curious 
quality  in  her  that  made  her  appreciate  the 
silent  homage  of  the  man,  as  much  as  she 
appreciated  the  delicacy  and  the  strangeness 
of  the  whole  situation.  She  knew  that 
wherever  she  went,  and  whatever  she  did  in 
any  after  life,  this  night  must  be  stamped 
indelibly  upon  her  remembrance — never  to 
be  effaced — always  to  be  held  as  some  poor, 
tender,  sacred,  secret  thing  that  was  worth  re- 
membering. Their  lives  from  this  time  would 
lie  far  apart— could  not,  indeed,  by  any 
possibility  touch  ;  yet  the  homage  of  the 
man  was  hers,  and  would  be  hers  always. 
In  justice  to  that  she  must  be  gracious  to  him 
now,  on  this  one  night  of  his  life. 

They  talked  about  many  things  ;  and 
Albert  Sims  found  himself  telling  her — first 
of  all  people  on  earth — something  of  his 
own  dreams  and  hopes  ;  whispering  to  her 
of  that  inner  life  that  no  one  else  had  ever 
touched. 

With  the  complete  confidence  of  a  child 
almost,  she  presently  slumbered  in  the  great 
chair  ;  while  the  common  man,  like  some 
knight  of  old,  guarded  her.  Presently  she 
roused  herself,  and  laughed  softly,  and  turned 
smiling  sleepy  eyes  upon  him.  And  by  that 
time,  in  some  miraculous  fashion,  he  had  got 
hot  coffee  ready  for  her  and  was  pressing  it 
upon  her.  She  drank  it  gratefully,  beginning 
to  chatter  again  the  while. 

"  I  can  see  the  daylight  coming  already," 
she  said,  "  and  I'm  going  back  again.  You 
see,  it  will  all  be  quite  simple,  because  the 
General — that's  my  father,  you  know — is 
away  in  London  ;  he  doesn't  come  back  till 
later.  He'd  be  dreadfully  frightened  if  he 
knew  I'd  been  away  like  this.  Besides" — 
she  flashed  another  glance  at  him — "the 
General  would  not  understand — would  he  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  The  dream  wTas  over  ; 
his  divinity  w7as  going  out  of  his  life,  just  as 
strangely  as  she  had  come  into  it.  He  was 
n3t  the  man  to  detain  her ;  he  was,  above 
all,  the  man  who  could  understand  that  for 
the  future  they  met  only  as  strangers,  and 


that  this  night  was  buried  between  them. 
With  a  muttered  apology,  lie  went  out  of 
the  room  and  paced  up  and  down  in  the  hall 
outside  for  some  time ;  when  she  softly 
called  him  in  again,  the  white  feet  were 
hidden,  and  she  was  ready  to  start. 

With  a  curious  certainty  in  her  mind  that 
he  knew  what  to  do,  she  left  everything  to 
him  ;  for  that  first  and  last  time  she  de- 
pended wholly  upon  him.  When  presently 
he  came  to  summon  her,  she  followed  and 
found  him  standing  outside  the  house  in  the 
rain-sodden  road,,  with  the  little  pony- 
carriage  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Sims,  ready 
to  start.  The  dawn  was  not  yet  so  fully 
come  but  that  a  few  faint  stars  still  lingered 
in  the  sky  ;  they  both  looked  up  at  them  for 
a  moment  as  they  stood  there  in  the  pure, 
still  air. 

"  I  begin  to  understand  the  country  a 
bit,"  said  Albert  Sims.  '•  Nature  seems  a 
bit  nearer  just  now,  miss." 

They  drove  along  in  silence  for  some  little 
time  ;  the  girl  was  the  first  to  speak.  And 
in  a  curious  fashion  Albert  Sims  knew^,  before 
she  said  a  word,  what  she  was  to  say,  and 
how  she  would  say  it. 

"I  should  be  a  proud  and  happy  girl," 
she  said,  looking  straight  before  her,  and 
with  a  curious  flush  upon  her  face — "  because 
two  good  men  dream  of  me." 

"  Two  ?  "     He  asked  mechanically. 

"  Yes — you  — and  another.  Far  away  in 
another  country,  where  men  carry  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  and  help  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  mighty  Empire,  there  is  a  man  who 
dreams  of  me — just  as  I  dream  of  him.  He 
is  to  come  back  to  me  in  a  year  or  two — sure 
of  finding  me  waiting." 

"  'E  must  be  one  o'  the  best,"  said  Albert 
Sims,  clearing  his  throat  a  little. 

"  He  is,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  little  proud 
tilt  of  her  chin.  "  I  shall  tell  him  about 
you  ;  he  will  understand." 

They  came  at  last  to  a  gate,  where  she 
asked  him  to  stop.  As  they  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  road,  she  looked  fully  into 
his  eyes,  and  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  and  held  it  for  a  long  minute. 

"  We  shall  not  meet  again,  Mr.  Sims." 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  whispered  ;  then  he 
gave  a  little  queer  laugh.  "  You  only  came 
to  me  in  a  dream,  you  know." 

"  Only  in  a  dream,"  she  repeated.  "  Good- 
bye I " 

She  was  gone,  and  the  gate  had  closed 
behind  her.  Mr.  Albert  Sims  drove  home 
slowly,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  as  the 
dawn  mounted  in  the  sky. 
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By    ARTHUR    HEMING. 


HP  HERE,    my    sons,  are    the    Buffalo 
JL       Hills,"  said  Standing  Wolf,  address- 
er     •      mg  At"fcick>  or   the   Caribou,   and 

Wa-pistan,  or  the  Marten. 
"In   the   old   days,"  he   continued,  "no 

hunter  dared 

sleep  in  that 

region  because 

of  the  Wetigoes 

—evil  spirits 

that    roamed 

the     hillside 

forest— and  in 

my  time  many 

Wetigoes  have 

been  seen  in 

these  woods. 

Often  have 

hunters      gone 

forth  never  to 

return. 

"Ooo-koo- 

h  o  o ,     your 
grandfather, 
who  was  killed 
when    I    was 
but  a  boy,  told 
me    that    once 
when    he    was 
hunting  buffalo 
in    these    very 
hills,    a    great 
storm  com- 
pelled  him    to 
spend  the  night 
in  the  Wetigo 
woods.     When 
dusk    came   to 
warn    him    of 
the  night's  ap- 
proach, he  set 
to   work   to 
build   a    brush 
wind-brake  as  a 
shelter   from 
the  blast.  While 
scraping    away 

the  snow,  he  was  startled  by  a  whispering 
voice  among  the  swaying  trees,  and  awe  held 
him  listening.  Judging  the  voice  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  good  spirit,  he  became  fearless  and 
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SaTSff?  Wfc-  /fc  WaS  the  ™ice  »t  ^e 
great  Buffalo  Spirit.     It  told  him  that,  if  he 

wished  to  tarry  overnight  among  the  hills 
he  should  pitch  his  camp  beside  Its  lesta!^ 
place,  and  no  harm  should  befall  him. 

"  At  once  he 
began  to  search 
the    woods, 
lest  darkness 
should  overtake 
him    before 
he   had   found 
the   abiding- 
place    of     the 
Buffalo   Spirit. 
Just   as   night 
was  creeping  up 
the  hillside,  lie 
found   a   great 
lock    shaped 
like  a  sleeping 
buffalo.  Beside 
it    he    gladly 
made  his  camp. 
The  roar  of  the 
storm  kept  him 
from     tinning 
in  ;   and  while 
he  sat  beside 
the  tire  drowsily 
smoking    his 
pipe,the  Buffalo 
Spirit  told  him 
many  things. 

"  It  told  him 
that  it  was 
there  to  watch 
over  the  last  of 
the  buffalo,  and 
to  turn  aside 
the  white  men 
who  were  ever 
bringing  evil 
am  o  ii  g  o  u  r 
people,  and  who 
had  ruthlessly 
destroyed  the 
buffalo  of  the  prairies.  It  told  him,  too,  that  as 
our  people  had  always  shared  the  country 
with  the  buffalo,  we  could  still  hunt  them,  pro- 
vided that  due  respect  were  paid  to  the  slain. 
"  On  that  trip  mv  father  hid  great  success ; 
no  evil  thing  crossed  his  trail. 
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"  It  is  true,  my  sons,  that  this  little  band 
and  a  larger  band  beyond  the  Athabasca 
and  the  River  of  Peace  are  the  last  of 
all  the  buffalo.  The  Great  White  Father, 
to  redeem  the  folly  of  the  Long  Knives 
(Americans),  has  set  his  Redcoats  (Mounted 
Police)  to  guard  the  few  that  remain.  For 
the  white'  men  it  is  a  good  law  ;  let  them 
keep  it.  For  us  it  is  different.  To  us  the 
buffalo  belong.  We  will  hunt  them  as  our 
fathers  did  ;  and  if  the  Redcoats  follow  our 
trail,  we  shall  show  them  that  when  white 
men  travel  in  the  Strong  wood  country,  they 
are  but  as  children. 

"Now,  my  sons,  it  is  growing  late.  We 
must  push  on,  if  we  are  to  sleep  to-night 
among  the  Buffalo  Hills." 

Down  the  slope  they  went.  Standing 
Wolf,  as  trail  -  beater,  led  the  way ;  the 
Marten,  immediately  preceding  the  dogs, 
followed  his  father  at  a  little  distance  ;  the 
Caribou,  holding  back  upon  the  trail  line, 
brought  up  the  rear.  At  the  steepest  part 
of  the  descent,  the  Caribou  found  it  difficult 
to  control  the  sled.  A  curly  root  caught  the 
toe  of  one  of  his  shoes.  The  trail  line  gave 
a  sudden  jerk.  He  lost  his  balance  and 
tumbled  down  the  bank  headlong.  The 
sled,  freed,  plunged  upon  the  dogs.  They 
rushed  frantically  down  and  overran  the 
Mai/ten's  shoes.  In  a  moment,  four  dogs 
and  a  boy — in  a  struggling  heap  crowned 
with  an  upturned  sled  and  almost  buried  in 
the  snow — lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

The  Caribou  went  to  the  rescue,  pulled  the 
Marten  out,  and  then  both  set  to  to  give  the 
dogs  a  beating. 

When  the  harness  had  been  disentangled 
and  the  sled  repacked,  the  party  moved  on 
once  more  in  single  file.  Two  hours  later 
the  sun  went  down.  Before  its  glow  had 
faded  from  the  sky,  the  dusk  crept  silently 
through  the  forest,  and  found  the  Indians 
halted  beside  the  resting-place  of  the  Buffalo 
Spirit.  Upon  one  huge  boulder  rested 
another,  almost  as  huge,  that  looked  like  a 
buffalo  lying  down.  Facing  this,  Standing 
Wolf  reverently  addressed  it,  and  placed 
upon  it  tobacco  from  his  fire-bag,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Buffalo  Spirit.  This  done, 
all  turned  to  making  their  camp.  Standing 
Wolf  went  off  in  search  of  dry  trees  for  fire- 
wood. The  Marten  busied  himself  shovelling 
away  the  snow  with  a  snowshoe.  The 
Caribou  cut  down  a  number  of  green  spruce 
trees,  stripped  off  the  branches  to  build  an 
open  shelter  with,  and  spread  upon  the 
cleared  ground  a  heavy,  springy  carpet  of 
the  smallest  twigs  for  beds.     When  enough 


dry  wood  had  been  brought  in,  and  the 
shelter  was  finished,  the  dogs  were  unhar- 
nessed, and  soon  there  was  a  roaring  fire 
made  of  logs  about  ten  feet  long,  laid  in 
parallel  lines  so  that,  without  being  in  one 
another's  way,  one  might  have  room  enough 
to  eat  his  supper,  dry  his  moccasins,  and 
smoke  his  pipe  before  the  flames. 

Next  morning,  at  tli3  first  sight  of  dawn, 
Standing  Wolf  left  the  boys  and  the  dogs 
resting  by  the  lire,  and  set  out  to  trail  the 
buffalo.  He  wanted  to  locate  the  game,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  he  had  better 
move  his  camp  before  beginning  the  kill. 
Passing  westward  between  the  hills,  he 
circled  the  base  of  the  northernmost  before 
turning  south.  Not  until  he  had  rounded 
the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  hill  did  he 
see  signs  of  his  quarry.  The  tracks  were 
old,  and  he  passed  on  until  he  had  discovered 
fresher  signs.  Then  he  turned  and  headed 
straight  for  camp,  which  he  reached  as  dark- 
ness was  setting  in.  After  supper  all  squatted 
before  the  fire,  talking  about  the  morrow's 
hunt. 

"  My  sons,"  began  Standing  Wolf,  "  the 
way  of  hunting  buffalo  is  unlike  that  of 
hunting  moose  or  caribou  ;  and  it  is  easier. 
The  buffalo — on  account  of  his  short  legs — 
is  a  heavy  walker.  He  breaks  through  ice 
or  crust  that  a  moose  of  the  same  weight 
passes  over.  Snow  to  the  depth  of  a  child's 
knee,  though  it  troubles  not  the  moose  at 
all,  makes  hard  travelling  for  the  buffalo. 
When  the  snow  is  thickly  crusted,  he  makes 
little  attempt  to  escape,  and  easily — especially 
with  dogs — can  he  be  run  down. 

"  My  sons,  do  not  fire  head  on.  Our  guns 
are  smooth-bores,  and  the  balls  may  glance 
aside.  Wait  for  a  chance  to  get  a  rear  or  a 
broadside  shot." 

Next  day,  as  they  had  decided  to  move 
camp,  the  Indians  had  eaten  a  hasty  break- 
fast, packed  the  sled,  and  harnessed  the  dogs, 
before  the  Northern  Lights  had  gone  to 
rest.  They  were  under  way  nearly  two  hours 
before  dawn  rose  through  the  upper  branches 
of  the  eastern  trees,  and  sunrise  found  them 
examining  some  broad  tracks  that  ran  like  a 
trench  through  the  forest. 

"  The  fresh  signs  are  still  some  distance 
away,"  said  Standing  Wolf,  "and  as  this 
place  is  not  too  near,  it  will  be  good  to 
camp  on.  Make  no  noise,  my  sons,  for 
sound  travels  far  ,  through  the  winter 
forest." 

He  decided  to  leave  the  dogs  behind. 
To  prevent  them  from  gnawing  themselves 
free,  he  tied  each  by  the  collar  to  one  end  of 


'  The  great  beast  gave  one  leap  into  the  air.' 
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a  stout  stick,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
made  fast  to  a  tree.  To  keep  them  from 
barking,  he  muzzled  them. 

The  Indians  had  gone  but  a  scant  mile 
when  the j  came  upon  a  trail  that -had  been 
broken  the  day  before.  A  little  farther  on 
they  found  tracks  made  that  very  morning. 
Standing  Wolf,  when  trailing  an  animal, 
always  took  care  not  to  disturb  the  tracks, 
in  order  that — should  occasion  arise — he 
could  back-track  the  trail,  and  by  studying 
the  signs  determine  exactly  what  to  expect 
from  his  quarry.  Before  continuing  his 
advance  now,  he  back-tracked  the  trail  for 
some  distance ;  and,  on  coming  to  a 
sheltered  spot,  found  in  the  snow  eleven 
imprints  of  various  sizes,  showing  where  the 
buffalo  had  lain  daring  the  previous  night. 

Fresher  signs  began  to  appear.  At  an 
opening  in  the  wood  they  saw  where  the 
buffalo  had  been  feeding.  The  snow  had 
been  tossed  and  pawed  about  in  search  for 
buffalo  grass — a  grass  which  cures  naturally 
upon  its  stem  and  becomes  an  excellent  hay, 
eatable  throughout  the  whole  winter. 

Keeping  to  the  timber,  the  hunters  made 
a  slight  detour  to  gain  a  better  view  of  the 
prairie.  Cautiously  they  crept  through  the 
underbrush,  uncovering  their  guns,  and 
cocking  and  priming  them  as  they  went. 
Suddenly  Standing  Wolf  stood  still  and  gazed 
through  the  branches  of  a  spruce  at  something 
just  ahead.  The  boys,  following  close  behind, 
with  their  eyes  on  their  leader,  paused,  too, 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  assured  that  they 
were  not  observed,  crept  forward. 

There,  in  a  field  of  dazzling  white,  was  a 
small  herd  of  the  little-known  "  wood-bison. " 
The  bulls  were  feeding,  while  the  cows  and 
calves  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine.  They 
wrere  handsome  creatures,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  prairie  bison,  and — probably  owing 
to  the  fact  of  their  sires  having  lived  for  a 
century,  at  least,  in  the  subarctic  timber — 
their  coats  were  darker  and  richer  in  colour 
than  those  of  their  brothers  of  the  prairie.* 

Cautiously  whispering  to  the  Marten, 
Standing  Wolf  said  :  "  Abide  here,  my  son  ; 
the  Caribou  and  I  will  walk  round.  When 
we  fire,  the  buffalo  may  run  this  way  ;  and, 
perhaps,  you  may  have  a  second  chance  for  a 
broadside  shot." 


*  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie recorded  that,  when  he  discovered  the  great 
river  that  now  bears  his  name,  he  found  herds  of  bison 
living  in  the  forests  of  Athabasca.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, assert  that  the  so-called  wood-buffalo  migrated 
from  the  prairies  to  the  far  northern  forests  during  the 
p§ri«d»whe/i,tl>3  fiide-hunters  were  busy  exterminating 
tup  Msolw  g£  Jhs  Western  States. 


"  Which  shall  I  shoot  first  ?  "  asked  the 
Marten. 

"Try  for  the  standing  cow,''  replied  his 
father  ;  "  but  don't  fire  until  I  do." 

Standing  Wolf  and  the  Caribou  turned 
and  passed  silently  among  the  denser 
growths  until  they  had  found  another  point 
from  which  they  could  approach  the  game. 
There  Standing  Wolf  left  the  Caribou  and 
pushed  on  a  little  farther  to  the  right. 
Slipping  off  his  snowshoes,  he  crouched 
low  and  wound  his  way  from  tree  to  tree, 
until  between  the  quarry  and  himself  only 
one  intervened.  Taking  careful  aim  the 
while,  he  addressed  the  buffaloes  in  kindly 
tones  too  low  pitched  for  them  to  hear — 

"  Good  day,  my  big  brothers.  I  am  Stand- 
ing Wolf  of  Spirit  Lake.  My  family  needs 
robes,  and  I  have  journeyed  far  to  ask  you 
for  yours." 

He  fired.  The  report  of  the  Caribou's 
gun,  and  a  moment  later  that  of  Marten, 
followed.  While  the  sounds  went  crashing 
from  side  to  side  of  the  opening,  one  cow 
fell  over  without  even  rising ;  another, 
leaping  up,  wheeled  suddenly,  ran  a  few 
yards,  and  sank  slowly  down.  A  second  later, 
the  startled  herd  galloped  for  the  shelter  of 
the  woods. 

Hastily  recharging  his  muzzle-loader  with 
powder,  Standing  Wolf  dropped  a  ball  into 
the  barrel,  and  without  adding  a  wad  or 
ramming  the  bullet  home,  struck  the  butt 
of  his  gun  against  the  hard  snow  and  slipped 
a  cap  upon  the  nipple.  Leaping  up,  he 
dodged  quickly  back  among  the  bushes, 
ran  to  a  clump  of  trees  that  stood  a  little 
farther  out  on  the  barren,  then,  throwing 
himself  upon  the  snow,  crept  upon  hands 
and  knees  to  a  tree  that  stood  alone.  The 
sound  of  hoofs  beating  heavily  upon  the 
hard  snow  grew  louder.  As  he  glanced 
round  his  evergreen  screen,  he  saw  a  wild- 
eyed  bull  galloping  towards  him.  On  it 
came,  slashing  its  huge  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  snorting  and  bellowing  with  rage. 
When  it  was  almost  upon  him,  and  before 
he  could  bring  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  he 
heard  the  Caribou  fire.  The  great  beast 
gave  one  leap  into  the  air  and  then  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  Jumping  to  his  feet, 
Standing  Wolf  stood  with  his  gun  in  readi- 
ness, but,  seeing  the  bull  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  as  the  herd  swept  by  he  brought 
his  weapon  to  bear  upon  a  two-year-old  and 
killed  it.  Then  he  stepped  up  to  the  bull. 
It  was  dead,  but  still  its  savage  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  him.  Stooping  down,  he  drew 
the  edge  of  his  knife  across  its  eyes,  for  he 


1  My  brother,  be  not  angry,  for  it  is  the  Master  of  Life  who  is  calling  you.' ' 
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dared  not  skin  the  carcass  while  the  glassy 
orbs  were  staring  at  him.  He,  with  the  rest 
of  his  tribe,  believed  that  each  of  the  larger 
and  wiser  animals  of  the  forest  €  embodied 
the  spirit  of  some  departed  brave,  and  that 
the  spirit  could  not  take  its  leave  until  the 
eyes  had  lost  their  lustre. 

The  Caribou  soon  joined  him ;  and 
wondering  what  had  become  of  the  Marten, 
both  set  out  to  find  him.  His  tracks  told 
that  he  had  gone  off  at  full  speed  in  pursuit 
of  buffalo.  As  they  hurried  along,  they 
heard  another  shot ;  and  when  they  overtook 
the  lad,  they  saw  him  peering  over  the  brink 
of  a  snowdrift  at  a  wounded  bull  who  lay 
rolling  in  the  snow,  feebly  struggling  to  rise. 

The  boy  was  saying  in  a  gentle  undertone: 
"My  brother,  be  not  angry,  for  it  is  the 
Master  of  Life  who  is  calling  you.'" 

With  the  last  word  he  fired,  and  the  bull 
lay  dead. 

Their  hunt  having  proved  a  success,  they 
hastened  to  skin  the  animals  and  cut  out 
the  choicest  parts  of  the  meat,  lest  the  car- 
casses should  freeze  before  their  task  was 
finished. 

Next  day  they  broke  camp  and  began  in 
earnest  their  long  homeward  journey.  For  five 
days  they  plodded  on  without  incident.  On  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  they  smelt  smoke. 
Standing  Wolf  went  ahead  to  investigate. 
He  found  two  white  men  in  a  half-starving 
condition.  During  a  snowstorm  they  had 
lost  the  packet  trail  and  had  stumbled  upon 
Standing  Wolf's  trail.  This  they  were  fol- 
lowing in  the  belief  that  they  had  regained 
the  right  road.  Two  of  their  dogs  had  , 
starved  to  death.  Taking  compassion  upon" 
them,  Standing  Wolf  gave  them  liberally  of 
his  buffalo  meat,  and,  bidding  them  follow 
him,  soon  set  them  upon  their  true  course. 
He  showed  them,  also,  how  to  follow  an 
unseen  trail  by  the  feel  of  the  foot  ;  so  that, 
should  another  storm  arise,  they  might  not 
again  lose  their  way.  Moreover,  he  gave 
them  a  rough  map  of  the  region,  drawn  upon 
birch  bark,  and  then  bade  them  farewell. 

As  the  northern  trend  of  the  packet  trail 
lay  for  nearly  a  day's  travel  in  his  direction, 
Standing  Wolf  followed  it.  That  evening 
he  came  upon  a  camp  of  Wood  Crees,  old 
friends  of  his,  and  decided  to  remain  with 
them  for  a  few  days.  The  next  day  the 
yelping  of  dogs  was  heard  to  the  south,  and 
the  Indians  quickly  hid  the  buffalo  skins  in  the 
woods.  A  half-breed  came  running  through 
the  forest.  It  was  Kipling,  the  famous 
.  runner,  who  was  breaking  the  trail  for  the 
'  Mckenzie  River  packet  (Mail),  and  who  was 


a  friend  of  Standing  Wolf.  He  informed 
the  hunter  that  the  Mounted  Police  were 
already  upon  his  track  ;  that  two  white  men 
had  told  the  Redcoats  that  they  had  seen 
three  Indians  with  fresh  buffalo  meat  and 
green  buffalo  hides  in  their  possession. 

At  once  the  camp  was  all  excitement. 
Each  man  lent  a  hand  at  harnessing  the 
dogs,  packing  the  sled,  or  cooking  a  hurried 
snack  for  Standing  Wolf  and  his  sons. 
The  distant  cracking  of  a  dog-whip  almost 
threw  them  into  a  panic  ;  but  when  Kipling 
had  assured  them  that  his  partner  had  pro- 
mised not  to  let  the  police  train  pass  his 
dogs,  the  Indians  quieted  down  and  waited 
until  the  other  half-breed  hove  into  sight. 

"  Now,  At-tick,  my  son,"  said  Standing 
Wolf,  "  show  me  that  you  are  not  unworthy 
of  your  name.  Let  your  pace  be  as  fast  as 
that  of  the  Caribou.  Go  ahead  and  beat 
the  trail." 

Having  bidden  his  friends  adieu,  Standing 
Wolf  was  turning  to  go,  when  Ka-Kaik,  or 
the  Hawk,  addressed  him — 

"  My  brother,  we  know  that  you  are  not 
only  a  great  hunter  and  a  strong  runner,  but 
a  wise  man,  too.  We  are  sure  that  the 
Redcoats  will  never  find  the  buffalo  skins 
in  your  possession.  The  white  dogs  are 
nothing  but  a  pack  of  liars  and  thieves 
who  rob  us  of  our  land,  and  then  try  to 
imprison  us  for  hunting  the  game  that  the 
Master  of  Life  has  given  us.  But  you,  my 
brother,  are  well  named  Standing  Wolf  ;  to 
you  we  say  farewell  without  a  grain  of  fear." 

A  few  hasty  handshakes,  a  crack  of  the 
-  whip,  and  they  were  off. 

On  nearing  the  edge  of  the  forest,  Standing 
Wolf  looked  back  over  the  lake  they  had 
just  crossed,  and  beheld,  far  behind,  a  fire. 
Spelling  the  dogs  just  inside  the  timber 
screen,  the  Indians  rested  upon  the  sled 
and  watched  the  light  upon  the  distant  hill. 
It  was  blinking  at  irregular  intervals.  It  was 
a  signal  fire.  Their  old  friend,  Ka-Kaik,  was 
passing  -a  blanket  in  front  of  the  flames  to 
spell  a  warning  to  them  that  the  police  had 
again  set  out  upon  their  trail. 

They  resumed  their  journey  at  once. 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  run,  they  halted 
in  the  heavy  timber  to  infuse  some  tea. 
Refreshed,  they  again  took  to  the  road. 
Midnight  saw  them  upon  their  old  trail— 
the  one  they  had  made  during  their  west- 
ward journey.  The  going  was  now  easier, 
and  they  settled  down  to  a  steady  pace. 
All  night  long  they  travelled.  Dawn  found 
them  still  under  way.  When  they  had 
reached   the  eastern  shore  of  a  lake  some 
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"He  stood  for  a  long  time  with  his  head  bowed  reverently  towards  the  north-west,  for  he  was  communing 
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five  miles  wide,  Standing  Wolf  bade  the 
Caribou  climb  a  neighbouring  hill  to  see  if 
the  police  were  in  sight.  Driving  the  dogs 
behind  the  hill,  the  hunter  stopped  to  cook 
breakfast,  while  the  Marten  unharnessed  and 
fed  the  weary  "  geddies  " — as  sled  dogs  are 
called  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Caribou  returned  with  the  news  that 
he  had  seen  three  men  and  a  dog-train  come 
out  upon  the  lake.  Harnessing  the  dogs, 
they  resumed  their  flight. 

The  dogs  had  great  difficulty  now  in 
keeping  up  their  usual  gait.  By  midnight 
they  were  on  the  point  of  exhaustion.  They 
had  now  been  about  two  weeks  upon  an 
unbroken  trail,  while  the  police  dogs  had 
not  only  started  comparatively  fresh,  but 
had  had  a  well-beaten  path  to  follow. 

Standing  Wolf  halted  the  train,  and  told 
the  boys  to  feed  the  dogs  while  he  ascended 
Bear's  Head  peak. 

The  night  was  brilliant  with  the  glory  of 
the  Northern  Lights.  On  the  summit  he 
stood  for  a  long  time  with  his  head  bowed 
reverently  towards  the  north-west,  for  he 
was  communing  with  the  Buffalo  Spirit. 
The  boys  had  finished  supper  when  he  returned 
to  the  fire  and  told  them  that  he  had  been 
talking  with  the  Buffalo  Spirit,  and  that  it 
had  advised  him  to  change  his  course. 

"  My  sons,"  continued  he,  "  be  not  afraid. 
The  Buffalo  Spirit  has  shown  me  how  we 
may  gain  an  advantage  over  the  Redcoats, 
and  how  the  old  black  bear  now  lying  in  his 
'  wash  '  near  Moose  Horn  Lake  will  not  only 
help  us  to  prove  that  the  white  man  is 
nothing  but  a  child  when  he  travels  the 
Strongwood  country,  but  will  also  help  us  to 
turn  the  Redcoats  from  our  trail." 

Once  more  they  started.  Now  Standing 
Wolf  led  the  way.  Turning  from  the  old 
path,  he  broke  a  new  trail  to  Long  Lake. 

"  My  sons,  the  Buffalo  Spirit  advised  me 
to  leave  the  old  trail  that  runs  through  the 
woods,  and  to  travel  upon  this  lake  instead. 
Have  we  not  small  dogs  and  big  snowshoes  ? 
When  the  sun  rises  higher,  the  crust  will  be 
weakened,  and  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
over  them  ;  our  big  shoes  will  bear  up  our 
weight,  and  our  little  dogs  will  leave  the  crust 
unbroken  ;  but  the  Redcoats  and  their  dogs 
will  be  for  ever  floundering  through. 

"  Now,  my  sons,  strike  out  with  a  light 
heart,  for  the  sun  is  rising,  and  the  old  bear  is 
waiting  to  help  us  to  fool  the  Redcoats." 

As  the  warmth  of  the  sun  increased, 
Standing  Wolf  sent  the  Marten,  the  lightest 
of  the  party,  to  run  before  the  dogs,  while 
he  and  the  Caribou  ran  on  either  side  of 


the  sled,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  breaking 
through.  All  day  long  they  plodded  steadily 
over  the  vast  field  of  snow,  whose  dazzle 
threatened  them  with  snow-blindness. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  had 
reached  the  lower  end  of  Long  Lake,  and 
were  then  six  miles  ahead  of  the  police.  After 
a  short  run  through  the  woods,  they  came  to 
Moose  Horn  Lake.  Upon  entering  the  forest 
on  the  farther  side,  Standing  Wolf  halted  the 
train  close  to  the  place  where  the  old  black 
bear  was  hibernating.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
found  the  exact  spot.  A  frosty  formation 
about  a  little  hoie  told  where  the  bear  was 
lying  in  its  "  wash." 

Breaking  away  the  icy  rim,  he  jabbed  his 
axe-handle  into  the  hole  to  awaken  him. 
Presently  the  drowsy  beast  began  to  bestir 
himself.  When  he  had  poked  his  snarling 
head  out  of  the  hole,  Standing  Wolf  raised 
his  gun  and,  taking  aim,  said — 

"  Good-clay,  my  brother  ;  I  am  going  to 
trouble  you.  The  Buffalo  Spirit  told  me 
that  you  would  help  us  to  escape  the  white 
man's  law.  I  need  your  paw7s.  Turn  your 
head  away,  for  I  am  about  to  kill  you." 

When  the  bear  was  dead,  he  told  the  boys 
to  light  a  fire  and  unpack  the  buffalo  skins, 
while  he  skinned  the  bear.  After  removing 
the  skin  and  claws  from  the  bear's  paws,  he 
directed  the  Marten  to  draw  the  skin  of  the 
fore-paws  over  the  toes  of  his  moccasins, 
and  then  to  pad  the  empty  spaces  with  moss. 
Stretching  the  skin  of  the  hind-feet  over  his 
own  moccasins,  he  took  a  tump-line  and 
loaded  most  of  the  buffalo  skins  upon  his 
back  ;  while  the  Caribou  assisted  the  Marten 
to  load  himself  with  those  that  remained. 

"  My  son,"  he  said  to  the  Marten,  "  be 
careful  to  tread  only  upon  your  toes.  Your 
footprints  are  to  represent  those  of  the  fore- 
feet of  a  bear,  while  mine  are  to  represent 
those  of  the  hind-feet,  and  remember  that 
if  we  fail  to  deceive  the  Redcoats,  we 
shall  spend  many  moons  in  the  white  man's 
prison." 

Away  they  went,  cautiously  picking  their 
way  here  and  there  among  the  bushes,  and 
turning  in  and  out  between  the  trees,  but 
all  the  while  taking  care  to  tread  where  the 
snow  was  firmest,  the  more  easily  to  outwit 
the  police.  They  played  the  game  with  zest. 
From  time  to  time  they  halted  to  scratch 
here  and  there  among  the  undergrowth,  to 
turn  over  a  rotten  log,  or  to  paw  up  the  soft 
snow  after  the  manner  of  bears  in  search  of 
roots  or  mice.  In  a  word,  they  left  faultless 
signs  of  the  passing  of  a  hungry  bear. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  trail 


"  *  Good  day,    my  brother.      The   Buffalo    Spirit   told    me   that   you  would   help  us  co  escape  the  white 

man's  law.'  "  '    ♦    »*, 
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they  found  a  suitable  spot  in  which  to 
cache  the  robes.  When  they  had  disposed 
of  them,  they  made  a  little  detour,  and 
returned  to  where  they  had  left  the  Caribou 
cutting  up  the  carcass.  To  complete  the 
mystification,  they  walked  about  the  bear's 
"  wash "  with  careless  steps  ;  and,  finally, 
Standing  Wolf  put  on  his  snowshoes  and 
trod  upon  the  bear-tracks,  to  make  them 
look  as  if  they  had  been  there  before  the 
Indians  had  arrived  upon  the  scene.  When 
all  this  had  been  done,  they  loaded  the  sled 
with  as  much  meat  as  the  dogs  could  haul, 
headed  straight  for  home,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  reached  their  lodges. 

There  they  found  three  Indians  who  had 
halted  on  their  northern  journey  to  spell 
their  dogs  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea  with 
Standing  Wolf's  women.  They  were  young 
men,  sons  of  Standing  Wolf's  friend, 
Muk-wah,  on  their  way  to  hunt  caribou 
many  miles  north  of  Spirit  Lake.  Without 
waiting  to  join  them  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  a 
smoke,  Standing  Wolf  addressed  them — 

"  My  sons,  I  see  you  are  travelling  light, 
and  that  your  dogs  are  fresh.  That  is 
well,  for  the  Buffalo  Spirit  told  me  that 
the  sons  of  my  old  friend,  Muk-wah,  would 
be  ready  to  do  me  a  service.  We  have 
been  to  the  Buffalo  Hills  and  have  had  a 
successful  hunt.  The  Redcoats  are  upon 
our  trail,  yet  they  do  not  know  our  names, 
nor  have  they  seen  the  men  whom  they 
pursue.  You,  my  sons,  are  great  runners 
and  brave  men.  You  will  be  glad  to  lead 
the  Redcoats  on  a  fruitless  chase,  especially 
when  you  know  that  you  will  be  helping 
your  father's  friend.  I  ask  you  to  trade 
sleds  with  me,  and  to  wear  our  snow- 
shoes  instead  of  your  own.  As  a  present 
I  give  you  the  skin  and  the  meat  of  the 
bear  I  have  just  killed.  There  is  little 
danger,  my  sons,  for  the  Redcoats  have 
been  without  rest  for  several  days,  and  by  now 
their  dogs  must  be  nearly  exhausted." 

The  young  men,  ready  for  any  adventure, 
acquiesced  at  once.  The  exchange  was 
soon  made.  Muk-wah's  dogs  were  hitched 
to  Standing  Wolf's  sled  without  it  having 
been  moved  from  the  track  on  which  it 
came  from  the  Buffalo  Hills.  The  three 
young  men  slipped  their  feet  into  the 
thongs  of  the  others'  shoes,  and,  chuckling 
at  the  thought  of  outwitting  the  white  men, 
set  off  upon  their  northern  journey. 

Muk-wah's  sons  were  little  more  than 
out  of  sight  when  Standing  Wolf  and  the 
boys  made  out  three  men  coming  up  the 
lake.     Soon    they   recognised    them    to    be 


members  of  the  Mounted  Police.  On 
their  arrival,  Standing  Wolf  invited  them 
in  to  supper.  After  the  meal  and  an  inter- 
change of  tobacco,  all  smoked  in  silence. 
When  at  last  the  pipes  were  out,  the  ser- 
geant through  his  half-breed  interpreter 
told  Standing  Wolf  that  he  was  trailing 
three  Indians  who  had  been  killing  buffalo. 
As  the  trail  from  the  Buffalo  Hills  led  to 
his  lodge,  he  advised  him  to  hand  over  the 
skins  and  save  further  trouble. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  my  people 
have  ever  brought  buffalo  skins  to  this 
camp,"  replied  the  hunter. 

"Then  I  must  search  your  lodges,"  re- 
joined the  sergeant. 

"You  may,"  returned  the  now  reticent 
Indian. 

The  police  hunted  high  and  low  without 
discovering  any  trace  whatever  of  either 
buffalo  robes  or  of  bear's  meat  or  skin. 

To  their  questioning  Standing  Wolf 
replied — 

"  Why  do  you  pale-faced  children  question 
a  man  whom  you  do  not  trust  ?  Cannot 
you  read  the  signs  in  the  snow  ?  If  you 
look  a  little  sharper,  you  will  find  that  the 
trail  of  three  men  who  came  from  the  west 
passed  through  here  yesterday,  and  that  it 
leads  off  again  to  the  north.  They  did  not 
tell  me  that  they  had  been  hunting  buffalo. 
They  came  to  invite  me  to  go  with  them 
on  a  caribou  hunt,  and  they  are  now  on 
their  way  to  the  edge  of  the  Barren  Grounds. 
I  doubt  if  you  can  overtake  them,  for  I  see 
that  both  you  and  jour  dogs  stand  in  need 
of  rest.  Moreover,  the  hunters  have  a 
night's  start  ahead  of  yon.  They  told  me 
that  they  would  not  sleep  until  this  even- 
ing ;  they  and  their  dogs  are  in  condition." 

The  police  consulted  together.  The 
sergeant  asked  Standing  Wolf  the  nearest 
way  to  Fort  Determination. 

"I  will  show  you,  if  you  pay  me,"  he  replied. 

An  order  for  the  amount  having  been 
handed  to  him,  he  led  them  to  the  head 
of  Bear  Creek  and  gave  them  a  roughly 
drawn  map  of  the  route  to  follow. 

The  constables  went  ahead  to  break  the 
trail.  Jourdain,  the  half-breed  who  was 
driving  the  dogs,  lingered  a  moment  to 
bid  Standing  Wolf  "Good-bye."  Holding 
out  his  hand,  he  said — 

"  I  am  your  half-brother  and  your  friend  ; 
tell  me,  who  helped  you  out  of  the  hole  ?  I 
will  not  give  you  away." 

Shaking  the  half-breed's  hand,  Standing 
Wolf  replied — 

"  The  Buffalo  Spirit." 

o 
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Sj^HE  young  Countess  it 
was  who  started  the 
village  library — that 
village  library.  She 
had  been  staying,  with 
her  mother,  at  the 
great  English  philan- 
thropist's great  place 
in  Scotland,  and  that 
gentleman's  —  I  beg 
his  pardon,  that  nobleman's— daughters  had 
shown  her  their  library,  and  all  the  Jocks 
and  Jeans,  in  a  motley  medley,  on  a  Thursday 
evening,  by  the  electric  light  (from  the  Castle) 
in  the  village  "  tea  "  room,  having  out  Scott, 
and  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,  and  the 
whole  of  the  "  Pansy  "  series,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Lady  Grizel  and  the  Lady  Meg.  It 
had  been  quite  an  effective  scene,  and  it 
had  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  young 
Countess's  well  -  intentioned  mind.  The 
bonnie,  braw  faces  (I  am  not  sure  that 
"  braw  "  is  right,  but  I  believe  so),  the  soft, 
sweet-smelling  summer  evening  outside,  the 
heat  and  blaze  indoors,  and  the  eager  hands 
outstretched,  as  their  turn  came,  for  in- 
struction, and  the  young  ladies  in  their  white 
frocks  and  jewels,  helpful,  interested,  giving 
advice.  And  a  great,  big  lubber  of  a  farm- 
hand, who  had  said,  in  his  clownish  manner 
(so  "taking"),  when  they  offered  him 
"  Waverley  "  :  "  Na,  nae  "  (or  is  it  "  JSTae, 
na  "  ?)  that  Scott— it  was  the  "  ither  "  one 
he  had  meant,  the  brown  volume  "  yon,"  the 
"  History  of  the  Westminster  Conference  "  ; 
he  had  heard  there  was  a  powerful  lot  of 
instruction  in  that.  His  auld  grandmither, 
he  said,  had  told  him  Walter  Scott  was 
"  warldly" :  there  was  a  micht  of  love-making 
and  profane  swearing  in  Sir  Walter.  The 
Lady  Grizel  said  that  was  true,  up  to  a  point. 
She  offered  him  the  second  volume  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family,  the  first  happening 
to  be  out  at  the  time. 

The  young  Countess  came  home  to 
Holland  thoughtful  and  rather  happy.  She 
was  so  tired  of  her  one  act  of  kindness  to 
others,  which  was  scratching  her  parrot's 
head.    Once  upon  a  time  she  had  undertaken 
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— at  the  great  philanthropist's  instigation — 
helping  "Silly,"  the  idiot  boy,  to  live  his 
life.  But  he  had  left  off  living  it  altogether 
just  as  she  was  beginning  to  make  headway. 
She  had  spoken  of  it,  sadly,  with  the  good 

English   earl   (Lord   D ),   and    he   had 

agreed  with  her  that  such  dispensations — the 
having  to  dispense  with  Silly — were  very 
painful.  Lady  Meg  had  given  her  some 
charming  ideas  for  muslin  morning-gowns, 
and  the  address  of  the  best  manicure  woman 
in  London  ;  she  went  back  rather  happy  and 
very  thoughtful.  She  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
her  stay. 

Her  own  home  doesn't  stand  among  hills 
and  heather  ;  its  surroundings  are  stunted 
pines  and  great  wastes  of  duneland.  away 
towards  the  sand-girt  sea.  It  is  rather  a 
desolate  region.  There  are  not  muslin  frocks 
enough  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  you  can 
be  very  useful.  And  in  the  winter  you  get 
away  to  The  Hague. 

You  can  be  very  useful.  That  was  her 
haunting  sorrow,  and  had  been  for  years — 
she  was  now  twenty -seven — the  feeling  that 
you  ought  to  be,  and  could  be.  She  came 
back  home,  from  all  that  usefulness  and 
splendour  in  Inverness-shire,  thinking  it  out 
gently  to  herself  in  the  train  ;  the  latest 
novel  they  had  given  her  to  read  on  the 
journey — one  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's — 
slipped  from  her  pensive  fingers  to  the  floor. 
The  bump  woke  her  mother,  much  tried  by  the 
emotional  night-crossing  and  clumsily  dozing. 
"What's  that?"  cried  the  old  Countess. 
"  My  dear,  how  you  startled  me  !  "  The 
Countess  Hilda  realised  that  her  usefulness 
was  again  not  all  that  it  might  have  been. 

She  found  her  father,  as  usual,  full  of 
complaints  about  the  poor  people.  He  said 
they  were  so  shockingly  ignorant.  But  he 
had  always  said  that.  Except  when  he  said 
they  knew  too  much. 

"  But  how  can  they  be  ignorant  and 
know  too  much  ?  "  Hilda  had  once  timidly 
questioned,  many  years  ago. 

He  stared  at  her,  with  his  fine,  hard  old 
countenance,  the  bent  nose,  the  parchment 
cheeks,  the  grey  frill.  "  My  dear,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  were  not  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  everything  concerning  the  peasantry, 
you  could  not  possibly  inquire,"     That  was 
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all  the  reply  she  got.  One  must  admit  that 
it  was  damping. 

"  They  don't  know  the  right  things,"  her 
British  friend  had  explained  to  her.  "  You 
are  ruined  in  your  country  by  Board-schools, 
secular  education,  absurd  development  of 
what  nobody  needs  —  in  one  word,  the 
tyranny  of  the  teacher.  You  are  fifty  years 
ahead  of  us  in  this  craze,  and  you  are  suffer- 
ing from  all  the  mental  diseases  that  we 
shall  get  to  in  time,  if  we  don't  look  out.  You 
follow  me?" 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  replied  Hilda,  who  mis- 
understood this  English  phrase. 

He  was  very  patient,  and  wise  and  good — 
he  did  well,  and  meant  even  better — he  told 
her  all  about  it  over  again. 

"  But  most  of  my  father's  labourers  can't 
even  write,"  she  said. 

"  They  can  read,  however." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  can  all  read." 

"  That's  bad  enough.  I  mean  to  say, 
what  an  opportunity  for  evil !  Have  you 
any  idea,  my  dear  young  lady,  what  they 
read  ?  " 

"  No.  I  don't  think  they  read  anything. 
The  local  paper,  perhaps.  But  only  the 
children  that  fall  into  boiling  water." 

"The  children— that— I  don't  think  I 
quite - 


"  The  local  accidents  column.  What  we 
call  the  'sundries.'  Even  my  maid,  who  is, 
of  course,  quite  of  the  highest  class,  always 
tells  me  of  the  babies  that  have  fallen  into 
boiling  water.  Nothing  else  seems  really  to 
interest  her.     And  so  many  fall." 

"  Immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it,"  said  the  philanthropist  energetically. 
"  A  village  creche " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hilda  sadly  ;  "  my  mother 
arranged  with  an  old  woman  once  to  take 
the  smallest  infants.  But  when  everything 
was  ready,  all  the  little  cots  and — and  other 
household  utensils,  the  mothers  refused  to 
send  their  children.  It  appears  they  didn't 
trust  the  old  woman.  They  had  an  idea 
she  might  get  the  children  mixed." 

"  They  need  a  great  deal  of  patience,"  said 
the  philanthropist,  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  true  she  was  very  blind,"  admitted 
Hilda  in  a  small  voice. 

"The  difficulty  might  easily  have  been 
obviated,"  he  pleaded,  "  by  a  simple  device. 
In  bur  great  cities,  where  the  danger  is  much 
more  real,  the  thousands  of  infants  in  every 
creche  have  a  number  stamped  on  their  cot, 
on  their  mother " 

Hilda  cried  out. 

"  Given    to   their  mother,   of    course,   I 


mean,"  he  said,  with  just  a  tinge  of  im- 
patience on  his  angelic'  countenance.  "  On 
their  nightgowns,  their  bibs,  and  their 
bottles."  He  stopped  to  draw  breath. 
"  On  every  article  they  use,  I  believe,"  he 
added.  "But  the  babies  would  probably 
not  interest  you.  My  unmarried  daughters 
object  to  babies.  They  get  on  all  the  better 
with  the  boys." 

Hilda  thought  of  "Silly,"  and  a  tear 
gathered  in  her  eye. 

"  I'm  afraid  of  boys  ;  they're  so  rough," 
she  pleaded. 

"  You  did  very  well  with  that  poor  idiot 
the  one  time  you  spoke  to  him — — " 

"  It  was  only  once,  and  he  was  an  idiot," 
said  Hilda. 

"  Well,  my  girls  told  me  you  were  so  much 
interested  in  their  library.  I  feel  sure  Meg- 
would  be  delighted  to  help  you  in  any  way 
she  could." 

"  But  they  don't  want  to  read — with  us," 
she  repeated  piteously. 

"  They  must  be  made  to  want,  then,"  he 
answered  sternly.  "  Your  country  people 
are  evidently  a  very  different  sort  from  our 
Scottish  peasantry,  who  all  read  Shakespeare, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Burns." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  indeed,  they  must  be  very 
different,"  she  said  earnestly.  "Now,  my 
maid,  when  we  were  on  the  Riviera,  she 
never  could  go  to  church,  you  know,  and  we 
felt  she  must  have  some  religious  instruction, 
and  I  took  to  reading  her  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
sermons  on  Sundays.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  sermons  ?  " 

He  smiled.  "  Yes.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  are  very  beautiful," 
she  answered  shyly,  "  and  also  a  little  long. 
Elizabeth  found  them  very  long,  although  I 
skipped.  Do  you  think  it  was  wicked  to 
skip  ? " 

"  Not  if  you  did  it  for  her  sake.  It  would 
have  been,  had  you  done  it  for  your  own."  ^ 

"  Oh ! "  she  said  gratefully  and  hesi- 
tatingly, "  but  Elizabeth  used  to  yawn 
dreadfully,  and  once  she  fell  fast  asleep  ;  so 
I  fear  I  didn't  skip  enough.  Then  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  read  her  the  Bible  only. 
I  couldn't  be  wrong  about  that,  and  if  she 
fell  asleep,  it  mvst  be  her  fault.  Don't  you 
think  that  was  right  ?  " 

"  Very  right,"  he  answered. 

"  So  I  read  her  the  story  of  Esther— in 
parts.  That  always  seems  to  me  such  a 
beautiful  story,  and  Elizabeth  listened  with 
great  interest.     She  really  did." 

"Aha!" 
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"  Yes  ;  but  some  days  afterwards  I  asked 
her  whether  she  didn't  think  Mordecai  was 
a  splendid  character,  and  she  said,  yes,  he 
was  ;  but  the  character  she  liked  best  was 
the  nice  young  clerk  from  the  shop." 

The  noble  earl  waited  sympathetically*. 

"  I  found  she  had  hopelessly  mixed  up  the 
Bible  narrative  with  some  goody  -  goody 
modern  story  she  was  reading  at  the  time." 

"  You  should  not  say  goody-goody  stories, 
my  dear.  They  are  the  foundation  of  our 
library,  as  they  will  be  of  yours." 

So,  in  her  odd  mixture  of  satiric  aspiration, 
the  young  Countess  returned,  resolved  to 
work  the  library.  She  told  her  old-fashioned 
parent  a  great  deal  about  Olochtghlorchler, 
and  he  said  he  was  heartily  glad  he  hadn't 
been  there.  But  he  was  a  curmudgeon,  and, 
like  so  many  fathers,  he  might  have  made 
her  life  ten  times  pleasanter  without  any  dis- 
comfort to  himself. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  he  said.  "  The  less  they  read, 
the  better  for  them  !  " 

"  But  that  is  because  they  don't  read  the 
right  kind  of  things,"  replied  Hilda. 

He  stared  at  her.  And  then  he  made  a 
sound  as  if  he  were  gargling.  That  was  his 
way  of  saying  "  Clochtghlorchler."  You 
can't  do  it  different,  unless  to  the  manner 
born.     Then  you  say  "  Clooter." 

She  would  have  despaired  of  beginning 
her  library  at  all,  but  a  week  or  two  after 
her  return  there  arrived  a  big  parcel,  ad- 
dressed to  her  from  Scotland.  She  clapped 
her  hands. 

"  Oh,  the  tartan  they  promised  me  !  " 
she  cried.  "  How  delightful  !  "  But  it  was 
not  the  tartan  this  time.  A  pile  of  books 
rolled  on  to  the  carpet — publications,  they 
proved,  of  the  London  "  Society  for  the 
Bational  Development  of  a  Refined  Imagina- 
tion among  the  Respectable  Poor."  The 
Society's  stamp  was  upon  every  copy,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  whom 
they  were  intended  for.  "  Father  forgot  to 
ask  you,"  wrote  Lady  Meg  (this  rather 
pecular  appellation,  by  the  by,  was  a  "  link 
with  our  humble  kinswomen  of  the  same 
clan "),  "  but  he  is  sending  these  books 
because  he  feels  sure  they  will  come  in 
useful.  You  Dutch  people  are  such  wonder- 
ful linguists  that  no  doubt  many  of  the 
better-class  villagers  have  a  smattering  of 
English.  Father  says  he  was  surprised  at 
the  way  all  the  tram-conductors  spoke  our 
language  at  Amsterdam.  I  suppose  your 
people  are  bilateral"  (she  meant  " bilingual"), 
"  like  our  own  Highlanders,  and,  of  course, 
with  our  great  empire,  English  does  tend  to 


become  the  universal  language,  doesn't  it? 
What  a  responsibility  ! — Your  affectionate 
Meg.  I'm  afraid  the  tartan  won't  be  ready 
for  another  three  weeks.  Do  write  and  tell 
me  all  about  your  library.  We  are  so 
immensely  interested.  When  are  you  coming 
to  Scotland  again  ?  " 

So  the  library  was  started.  It  had  a 
nucleus.  When  the  old  Count  saw  the 
nucleus,  in  a  little  pile  on  the  drawing-room 
floor,  he  said  "  Pshaw  !  "  And  he  went  off 
to  his  room  without  another  word  than  that 
aggravating  one,  and  returned  presently, 
holding  a  big  volume  under  his  arm.  This 
he  solemnly  deposited  on  top  of  the  nucleus. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  book  of  Japanese 
poetry  that  somebody  had  forgotten  in  the 
library,  somehow,  many  years  ago.  "  This 
is  my  contribution,"  said  the  old  Count 
gravely.  Hilda  laughed,  then  her  face  grew 
very  solemn.  "Never  mind,"  advised  the 
comfortable  Countess.  But  the  old  lady  did 
a  little  more  than  that.  She  answered  an 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  and  bought 
up  a  cheap  remnant  of  standard  authors,  six 
dozen  odd  volumes,  many  appropriate,  and 
she  placed  these  in  a  splendid  row  before 
Hilda  when  the  girl  came  down  to  breakfast 
on  the  day  after  they  had  arrived. 

"So  the  library  is  started,  willy-nilly," 
said  Hilda,  kissing  her  mother. 

"  Your  responsibility  altogether,  my  dear," 
growled  the  Count. 

"It  will  do  Hilda  a  lot  of  good,"  said 
Hilda's  mother.  The  Countess  was  the 
image  of  placid  contentment.  She  enjoyed 
unbroken  health,  her  position,  and  a  good 
dinner.  She  thought  you  should  be  very 
kind  to  the  poor. 

The  good  work  now  being  fairly  under 
way,  Hilda,  with  much  nervousness  and  mis- 
giving, asked  for  books,  hunted  up  books, 
spent  her  limited  pocket-money  on  books. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  originally  the 
rich  member  of  the  family,  an  old  aunt 
having  left  her  a  large  sum ;  but  this  legacy 
had  early  become  her  misfortune,  for  her 
father,  to  secure  the  reversion  to  his  son,  had 
practically  condemned  her  to  a  life  of  single 
blessedness.  Meanwhile  he  allowed  her  a 
pittance  out  of  the  revenues.  The  scandalous 
law  of  the  country,  which  designedly  de- 
stroys all  hereditary  possessions,  must  be 
adduced  to  condone  the  old  Count's  action, 
though  it  cannot  altogether  excuse  it.  It 
had  caused  Hilda  to  reflect  frequently,  when 
out  of  spirits,  that  everybody  would  be  the 
better  for  her  death.  At  present  she  worked 
hard  writing  out  numbers  and  sticking  them 
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inside  the  books  and  on  the  back.  It  was 
decided  that  the  library  should  be  installed 
on  shelves  in  a  corner  of  the  "  Church-room," 
the  house  being  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  the  biggest  and  most  central  of  the 
many  scattered  heaps  of  fishing-huts.  But 
there  was  a  great  to-do  before  we  got  so 
far.  Innovations  usually  go  awry  in  Dutch 
villages,  where  everything  proposed  by  the 
gentry  is  always  systematically  negatived  on 
that  account.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  had 
no  power  over  the  "  Church-room,"  though 
he — i.e.,  Hilda — had  largely  paid  to  build  it. 


The  churchwardens  were  all  Conservative  to 
the  core,  so  far  as  their  own  rights  and  wrong- 
doings were  concerned,  and  Radical  to  a  man 
in  their  attitude  towards  the  Count.  Their 
leader,  Churchwarden  Spottle,  convened  a 
meeting.  It  was  decided  that  the  use  of  the 
room  should  be  accorded  the  young  Countess, 
on  condition  that  no  books  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  library  which  were  "  immoral, 
improper,  indecent,  or  unorthodox." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  the  half  -dozen  black- 
coated  idiots,  with  their  long  pipes,  round 
the  deal  table. 
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"  We  must  now  decide  who  is  to  decide," 
began  Churchwarden  Klotz,    "which  books 

are  itn "     And  he  said  it  all  again. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  others.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  worthy  president  should  examine 
the  catalogue.  He  gravely  consented*  to  do 
this.  A  little  difficulty  presented  itself  later 
on,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  could 
barely  spell.  Churchwarden  Klotz,  Spottle's 
lifelong  parochial  rival,  laughed  aloud  at 
this.     "  Ho,  ho  !  " 

"  What  are  you  shouting  at  ?  "  demanded 
Spottle,  his  lean  jaws  gone  grey. 

"Nothing.  Oh,  nothing.  Only  what 
was  that  you  read  out  just  now  from  the 
Countess's  draft  of  Eules  ?  " 

"  The  prescription,  on  pain " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  It  isn't  prescription.  It's 
subscription,  man  I      The   subscription,   on 

pain  of " 

Churchwarden  Spottle  snatched  the  paper 
back.  "  Let  me  alone,  Klotz,"  'he  said. 
"  I'm  president.  She  doesn't  write,  she  just 
scratches    like    a    hen    on    a    muck -heap. 

Exposure " 

"  Expulsion  !  "  cried  the  exultant  Klotz. 
"  Brethren,  I  fear  that  our  worthy  Brother 
Spottle  will  hardly  be  able  to  form  an  accur- 
ate estimate " 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  do  it  ? "  inter- 
rupted the  infuriated  Spottle. 

Little,  meagre  Brother  Klotz  dropped  his 
eyelids.  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  he 
murmured.  "  If  the  Brethren  consider  me 
worthy,  I  shall  certainly  spare  no  pains." 

After  a  long  tussle  his  party  carried  the 
day.  An  elaborate  epistle,  full  of  mistakes, 
was  despatched  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
The  Brethren  would  be  delighted  to  accede 
to  his  Nobleness's  request,  but  their  grave 
responsibility,  etc.,  the  souls  of  the  com- 
munity, etc. — a  few  words  more  reverend 
still,  and  "  immoral,  im — etc.,  etc." 

"  Thunder  and  lightning  !  "  cried  the 
purple  old  Count,  "  do  the  outrageous  fools 

think  that  my  daughter !  " 

The  mild,  much  harassed  minister  offered 
to  mediate.     He  was  quite  sure  he  would  be 

able  to  explain 

"  Explanation  be  —  blessed  !  "  said  the 
Count.  Without  consulting  Hilda,  who 
happened  to  be  away  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
packed  up  all  the  books  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  R. D.B.I. R.P.  in  the  case 
which  had  brought  them,  and  sent  them  off 
to  Churchwarden  Klotz.  He  told  Hilda 
nothing  on  her  return,  but  quietly  awaited 
further  developments.  After  a  week  the 
books  came  back  with  a  missive  to  say  that 


Brother  Klotz  had  advised  the  other  Breth- 
ren that  the  books  intended  for  the  library 
did  not  contain  anything  which  could  be 
considered  im~,  etc.  Klotz,  resolved  that 
the  library  should  succeed,  now  Spottle  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  it,  had  kept  his  conscience 
immaculate  by  not  opening  the  case  at  all. 
Hilda  had  not  missed  the  English  books, 
which  she  had  of  course  at  once  consigned  to 
a  garret.  Her  father  did  not  tell  her.  of  the 
incident,  and  pocketed,  with  a  little  more  bad 
language,  the  intentional  affront,  for  he  had 
suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  encourage 
the  library.  His  wife  had  convinced  him,  as 
usual.  Anything  to  render  Hilda  happy  at 
home,  to  keep  her  from  adventuring  marriage, 
in  spite  of  his  restrictions  and  her  twenty- 
seven  years. 

"  I  think  everything  is  ready  now,"  said 
Hilda.     "  The  annual  subscription  is  two- 
pence.    I  can  open  next  Thursday." 
"  Why  Thursday  ?  "  asked  the  Count. 

"  It  was  Thursday,"  replied  Hilda,  "at " 

and  she  giggled. 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  have  some  of  'em 
come,"  said  her  father.  Hilda  looked  much 
alarmed. 

"  Oh,  some  of  them  are  bound  to  come," 
her  mother  reassured  her.  "  Those  that  live 
round  the  Church." 

"I  hope  some  more  will,  mother.  There 
were  lots  of  them  came  to  Lady  Meg." 

"  Let  us  be  hopeful,"  replied  the  Countess. 
"  After  all,  why  shouldn't  they  come  ? 
You've  got  books  in  that  library  I  shouldn't 
mind  reading  myself." 

This  really  sounded  hopeful,  for  the 
Countess  rarely  read  anything.  She  was 
one  of  those  people  who,  doing  little,  always 
pathetically  complain  that  they  yearn  to  have 
more  time  for  books. 

Had  Hilda  known,  she  could  have  been  at 
rest.  Churchwarden  Klotz — he  cannot  be 
called  "Elder,"  for  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  congregation, 
he  belonged  to  the  board  which  looks  after 
the  Church  property — Churchwarden  Klotz 
was  zealously  working  on  her  behalf.  He 
had  stirred  up  his  various  connections  to 
depute  their  young  people  and  their  appren- 
tices ;  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  go 
themselves.  And  the  Count — seized  at  the 
last  moment  by  a  dread  of  failure — sent  his 
bailiff  round  to  some  of  the  villagers,  who, 
according  to  the  pleasant  peasant  expression, 
were  "  utterly  under  him,"  requesting  their 
presence  at  the  opening,  whatever  they  might 
do  after  that. 

Spottle,  of  course,  said  the  library  was  the 
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abomination  of  wickedness.  He  could  dojso, 
having  voted  against  his  rival's  report.  But 
he  had  said  so  many  things  were  that  (tbe  A. 
of  W.)—  peepshows,  and  motor-cars,  and  the 
present   minister  and   the  preceding  one — 


'"We  must  now  decide  who  is  to  decide.' " 

you  really  couldn't  attach  the  same  signifi- 
cance to  his  utterance  as  when  be  had  first 
made  it  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  After  all,  Spottle  was  not  as  omni- 
scient as  he  thought  himself.     He  was  the 
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only  person,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood unaware  that  his  son  was  sweet — 
unfathomably  sweet — on  Rina  Klotz. 

Churchwarden  Klotz  closed  both  eyes.  And 
also,  occasionally,  alone  with  his  meditations, 
he  closed  one.  For  it  was  delightful  to 
realise  you  were  fooling  old  Spottle,  'and 
Spottle  was  a  much  richer  man  than  Klotz. 

The  eventful  day — or,  rather,  the  eventful 
night  —  arrived.  "You  see,  most  of  our 
people  work  during  the  daytime,"  Lady  Meg 
had  explained.  The  Countess  Hilda  admitted 
that,  except  for  fisherfolk  and  bakers,  the 
same  rule  held  true  in  Holland.  After  night- 
fall, then,  was  the  best  time  to  get  the  people 
together. 

When  the  young  Countess  drove  down 
from  the  House,  she  saw  from  afar  off,  in  the 
dusk,  a  little  crowd  about  the  "Church-room" 
door.  Her  parents  had  been  called  away, 
rather  unexpectedly,  by  a  semi-official  invita- 
tion. She  felt  painfully  nervous  ;  to  keep 
her  in  countenance,  she  brought  along  a 
schoolboy  cousin,  who  happened  to  be  staying 
in  the  house,  a  young  hopeful  who  could 
probably  not  be  equalled  for  love  of  mischief 
by  the  whole  of  Lady  Grizel's  Band  of  Hope. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  in,  good  people  ?  " 

"  Full  inside,"  said  a  surly  voice.  These 
villagers,  from  an  innate  humility,  or  self- 
knowledge,  dislike  being  called  "  good." 

Hilda's  heart  leaped,  and  sank.  Indeed, 
the  whole  place  —  not  a  large  one  —  was 
crowded  with  curious  faces,  mostly  beardless. 
She  had  prepared  a  little  speech,  about  the 
pleasures  of  getting  away  from  one's  mono- 
tonous existence,  and  the  ad  vantages  of  contact 
with  good  and  great  minds.  After  the  first 
flutter  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and  spoke  her 
few  sentences  admirably,  with  a  simple,  shy 
appeal  to  them  that  conquered  the  whole  lot 
—kindly  enough  and  far  from  unintelligent 
in  their  awkward,  peasant  way.  They  were 
not  moved  to  enthusiasm,  for  nothing  could 
have  done  that— not  the  last  trump,  and 
themselves  booked  for  heaven  ! — they  had 
never  applauded  in  their  lives ;  but  they 
grunted,  and  some  of  the  women  nodded  to 
each  other,  and  Ludovic — the  imp  schoolboy 
—said  :  "  Hear  !    Hear  !  " 

Then  the  books  were  exposed  on  their 
shelves,  and  the  front  rows  of  possible  "  sub- 
scribers "  stood  staring  stolidly  at  them.  The 
room  was  very  close  ;  no  electric  light  here, 
but  a  kerosene  lamp  which  had  been  kept 
low  till  it  smelt  horribly,  and  had  then  been 
turned  up  and  left  smoking.  The  Freule 
Hilda  got  the  lamp  right.  The  stolid  front 
rows   stared.      There   was  a    little    visible 


annoyance  about  the  annual  subscription  of 
twopence,  though  carefully  explained.  Every- 
body suddenly  felt  that  he  was  paying  for 
his  education — paying  a  high  price,  too.  And 
if  you  pay,  you  are  master  of  the  situation. 
The  Freule  turned  into  a  purveyor,  like  the 
tape-and-buttons  man.  A  good  many  of  the 
front  row  slunk  back,  indignant.  Twopence, 
indeed  !  Because  she  wanted  to  lend  you 
books.  Think  what  you  can  buy  for  two- 
pence !     Ten  cigars.     Or  a  power  of  baccy. 

But,  at  this  stage,  Klotz  came  definitely  to 
the  Freule's  help  and  saved  the  whole  situ- 
ation. He  stepped  forward,  little,  but  inflated. 
"  You  may  put  me  down  for  a  full  subscrip- 
tion," he  said  in  a  carrying  voice,  "  and  my 

wife  for  ano "    "  I  haven't  no  time  to 

read  ! "  from  the  wife  in  a  shrill  falsetto — 

"what  with  the  washing "  "And  my  wife" 

(much  louder)  "  for  another,  and  my  daughter 
Rina,  that's  qualifying  for  a  schoolmistress, 
for  a  third  ! "  He  stepped  back  and  eyed 
everybody  triumphantly.  It  had  involved 
reckless  expenditure,  but  he  had  beaten  Spottle. 
After  this  the  village  tradespeople  or  tenants 
who  were  "utterly  under"  could  not  hold  back. 
The  young  Countess  put  down  names  and 
addresses  and  mixed  up  people  she  ought  to 
have  known  by  sight,  hot,  blushing,  and  happy. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  smiling  on  the  stiffen- 
ing subscribers,  "  what  book  would  you  all  like 
to  have  ?  You  see,  you  can  each  have  a  book, 
but  of  course  you  can't  all  have  the  same." 

This  was  a  little  pleasantry  ;  not  a  feature 
relaxed.  Young  Ludovic  stood  by  the  shelves 
and  suggested  that  he  should  read  out  names, 
and  the  one  who  wanted  the  particular  book 
should  call  out  "  Me ! "  This  was  approved  of. 
The  young  Countess,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
table,  was  to  write  down  the  names  of  the 
recipient  and  his  book.  "  Dickens.  Dahvid 
Koperfielt ! "  called  Ludovic — the  translation, 
of  course.  Nobody  said  "  Me ! "  so  he  dumped 
the  book  down  in  the  hands  of  the  nearest  sub- 
scriber— an  abnormally  fat  old  farm-wife. 
Hilda  had  had  some  doubts  about  "David 
Copperfield,"  but  Lady  Meg  had  him  in 
her  library,  and  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  even 
"Nickleby  " ;  still,  she  was  rather  glad  that  he 
hadn't  fallen  to  Klotz.  "The  Needs  of  My 
Baby!"  Dead  silence.  Dump,  to  a  yellow  and 
red  ploughboy.  A  faint  "Ludovic!"  from 
Hilda.  "All  right!  Go  ahead!  '  Commentary 
on  the  Colossians  ? '  "  No  response.  Dump, 
to  a  fisherlad  of  twelve.  Then  Hilda 
intervened.  "  Oh,  get  away  !  Get  away  !  " 
he  cried  excitedly.  "  Stick  to  your  writing. 
I'll  select  'em  better.  All  right!"  The 
remaining     books    were     more    reasonably 
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apportioned,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 
Hilda,  delighted  with  her  success,  gave  a  full 
description  of  the  proceedings  to  her  parents. 
Ludovic  helped  in  the  description. 

A  few  hours  after  Ludovic's  departure  the 
news  which  had  already  spread  all  over  the 
neighbourhood  reached  the  Manor  House. 
The  young  gentleman,  whilst  reading  out 
Dutch  titles,  had  promiscuously  distributed 
Lord  D.'s  English  present,  having  assiduously 
dragged  it  down  from  the  garret,  done  it  up 
in  brown  paper,  and  secreted  it  under  the 
green  table-cloth. 

Every  twopenny  subscriber  sat  in  his  farm- 
house or  fishing-hut  with  an  English  book— 
and  many  of  them  were  a  couple  of  miles 
away.  In  the  afternoon  Churchwarden 
Klotz  and  Mrs.  Klotz  called  to  see  the 
Count.  It  was  the  Count  they  wished  to  see 
— please.     The  Count. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;   I  know  !  "  cried  the  Count, 
entering  the  room.  "An  unfortunate  mistake, 
Klotz.     We'll  put  it  right  next   Thursday. 
Give  everybody  two  books." 
"It's  not  that"  replied  Klotz. 

"  Then  what  the  devil " 

"We've  come  to  ask  you  what  this 
means  I "  burst  out  Klotz,  and  he  held  a  book, 
open  at  the  title-page,  under  the  venerable 
nose  of  the  Count. 

That  gentleman  fumbled  hastily  for  his 
glasses.     "  '  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  ! '     I 

tell  you,  next  Thursday  you  can  have " 

"  My  daughter  can  read  English,"  said 
both  husband  and  wife  in  unison,  "  and  I 
want  to  know  what  she  has  done  to  merit 
this  here  insult,  please  ?  "  Klotz's  finger 
pointed— Mrs.  Klotz's  tried  to  point—to  the 
imprint  on  the  page.  "  Society  for  the  Eational 
Development  of  a  Refined  Imagination  among 
the  Respectable  Poor."  "The  respectable 
poor!"  said  Churchwarden  Klotz.  Mrs. 
Klotz  said  :  "  The  respectable  poor  !  " 

"  Oh,  good  Lord  !  my  wife  must  help  me 
out  of  this!"  He  tried  to  bolt,  but  the 
Churchwarden  barred  the  way.  "  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  whole  library,"  said  the  little 
man,  and  flung  down  the'  books  and  went 
out.     His  big  wife  stalked  after  him. 

"  I  hear  Klotz  has  thrown  up  the  Countess's 
bookshop  !  "  said  Churchwarden  Spottle  to 
his  son  Herman.  "  Well,  then,  you  can  go 
next  Thursday  and  pay  your  twopence  for  a 
book.  You  needn't  read  it— and  mind  your 
sisters  don't— but  Klotz  shan't  say  he  can 
make  and  break  things  in  this  village  !  " 
Spottle  struck  his  fist  on  the  table.  "Get 
two  books,"  he  said. 

"  It's  a  long  distance,"  said  the  diplomatic 
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son  And,  indeed,  it  was  nearly  two  miles, 
Klotz  s  cottage  standing  about  half-way  on 
tne  same  lonely  road  across  the  dunes. 

"  They  say  Klotz  has  demanded  back  his 
sixpence,"  continued  old  Spottle,  ignoring 
Herman's  complaint.  "Get  four  books 
You  can  say  it's  for  the  farm-servants,  but 
mmd  you  don't  let  them  have  them. 
A-keepmg  them  from  their  work  !  " 

Rma's  arguments,  however,  so  far  softened 
her  father  that  she,  at  least,  was  allowed  to 
continue  her  subscription.  Her  face  was  the 
first  Herman  saw  when  he  entered  the 
Church-room,  but  he  forgot  to  mention  this 
fact  to  his  father  on  his  return.  Hilda 
arrived,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  and 
everything  passed  off  well. 

The  Thursday  after  that  it  rained  cats  and 
dogs.  It  also  snowed  and  sleeted,  and 
occasionally  hailed  and  thundered  a  bit,  but, 
whatever  else  it  did,  it  never  left  off  raining. 

"  No  use,  my  dear  child,  you  can't  go," 
said  theCountess.  "  Your  father  had  to  take 
the  carriage.  Never  mind  ;  there  won't  be 
anybody  there  in  such  weather  as  this." 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  go,"  said  Hilda. 

"  Nonsense  !  Why,  it's  little  under  a  mile. 
Just  listen  to  the  wind.     And  pitch-dark." 

"  I  can  take  Elizabeth  and  the  stable-boy. 
You  don't  really  mind,  do  you,  mother? 
You  see,  it's  my  duty." 

"  Duties  have  changed  wonderfully  since  I 
was  young,"  said  the  Countess.  So  Hilda, 
escorted  by  the  openly  grumbling  Eliza  and 
the  tacitly  grumbling  stable-boy,  paddled  and 
struggled  in  mackintosh  and  goloshes,  all  the 
cold,  windy  way  to  her  library. 

But  she  was  rewarded.  In  the  Church- 
room  stood  a  solitary  figure,  Rina  Klotz. 
"  Ah  !  "  said  Hilda,  "  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion ! "  She  blushed  to  think :  If  she  had 
stayed  away  !  Why,  the  girl  had  a  great 
deal  further  to  walk  than  she — all  alone,  too, 
along  that  lonely  road  !  How  true  had  been 
the  estimate  of  her  English  friends,  at  which 
father  and  mother,  and  even  she,  had  smiled 
a  little  incredulously  !  What  a  thirst  for  in- 
struction, unappeased,  dwelt  in  these  simple 
minds  !  Oh,  how  wrong,  how  wrong  of  the 
cultured  classes  to  have  ignored  that  craving 
through  all  these  years  ! 

"  You  like  reading,  I  feel  sure,"  said  Hilda. 

"  Oh,  I  love  it !  "  replied  the  girl. 

At   that  moment   Herman  Spottle  came 

lounging  in — a  good-looking,  unintellectual, 

rich  farmer's  son.     Of  the  relation  between 

him  and  Rina,  the  Freule  knew  nothing : 

low  peasants  were  beneath  Elizabeth's  notice. 

Hilda's  heart  glowed.    The  representatives 
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of  the  two  rival  factions  !  Henceforth  the 
complete  success  of  the  undertaking  was 
assured.  Nobody  else  came.  The  weather 
was  very  bad. 

"  You  like  reading,  too,  I  feel  sure  ?  "  she 
said,  beaming  on  Herman. 

"Oh,  yes, of  course,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  book  ? "  she 
turned  to  Rina. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  did.  The  hero  is  a 
beautiful  character." 

"  And  now  you  must  choose  a  new  one." 

The  girl  hesitated.  "  Oh,  please,"  she  said, 
"while  I  make  up  my  mind,  let  Mynheer 
Spottle  choose  first." 

Herman  Spottle  looked  at  the  tempting 
bookshelves,  to  which  the  young  Countess 
waved  an  invitation.  He  looked  at  the 
volume  in  Eina's  hands.  A  wild  longing 
seized  upon  him  to  touch  the  pages  she  had 
touched,  to  read  the  words  her  eyes  had 
lingered  over,  to  find  out  what  sort  of  hero 
she  thought  a  beautiful  character. 

"  I  think  I'll  just  have  hers,"  he  said. 

The  book  was  transferred  to  his  hands. 
He  clutched  it  fondly.  "And  now,  you, 
Miss  Klotz  ? "  said  Hilda. 

Rina  gazed  at  her  lover.  Only  one  reply 
was  possible.     She  gave  it. 

"  I  think  I'll  just  have  his,"  she  said. 

With  a  faint  look  of  surprise  the  young 
Countess  acceded  to  this  request  also.     That 


closed  the  proceedings.  She  trudged  back 
to  the  Manor  House,  a  little  wondering,  but 
very  contented  withal.  Her  unwilling  com- 
panions continuously,  if  inaudibly,  cursed 
the  library. 

But  the  two  lovers,  struggling  on  together, 
their  forbidden  walk,  up  and  down  the  long 
and  lonely  path — these  blessed  the  library. 
The  wind  howled  and  the  rain  smote  among 
the  sand-dunes.  Herman's  arm  closed  round 
Eina's  waist  and  steadied  her.  The  two 
books  rested  in  his  breast-pocket,  as  they  had 
done  on  their  outward  road. 

***** 

All  this  happened  last  winter.  It  is  said 
that  Herman  and*  Rina  are  to  be  married 
early  in  the  spring,  in  spite  of  old  Spottle's 
grumbling.  The  library  continues  to  de- 
velop as  favourably  as  the  soil  in  which  it 
has  been  planted  will  allow.  A  new  book 
was  added  the  other  day,  entitled  "The 
Greater  Glory."  It  was  bought  with  a 
scratch  lot,  second-hand,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  religious  work.  The 
Countess  Hilda  believes  it  means  heaven. 
But  although  its  discovery  by  the  Board  of 
Churchwardens  would  probably  jeopardise 
the  existence  of  the  library,  there  is  little 
risk  of  its  ever  being  moved  from  the  place 
where  it  reposes,  between  the  aforementioned 
"  Commentary  on  the  Colossians "  and  the 
"  History  of  the  Council  of  Dordt." 
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INFORMATION    RECEIVED. 


He  (anxious  to  impress) :  My  father  fell  at  Waterloo,  you  know. 
She  (thoroughly  bored):  Did  he,  really?    Which  platform? 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE    LUCK    IN    THE    PUDDING. 

When  Harry  suggested  we  should  give  a  little 
party  on  Christmas  day,  I  replied  that  I  thought 
we  should  be  happier  by  our  two  selves.  "What 
1  meant  was,  that  if  the  water  got  into  the 
pudding  and  the  turkey  wasn't  done  enough  (and 
you  can  never  be  sure  of  these  things  when  you've 
only  been  married  six  months),  it  wouldn't  really 
matter  with  only  just  Harry.  However,  as  usual, 
I  yielded  to  pressure  and — on  condition  that  we 
only  had  the  orthodox  two  courses  and  dinner  at 
one-thirty  (to  give  the  maids  a  chance  of  getting 
done  early) — we  invited  Christine,  who  has  the 
prettiest  chin  in  the  world,  though  Harry  says 
not,  because  she  was  my  school-chum;  Dick, 
Harry's  cousin,  because  I  want  him  to  marry 
Christine  ;  Mr.  Pigeon,  who  is  rather  elderly, 
because  he  knows  so  many  funny  stories;  and 
Miss  Proctor,  who  is  Harry's  maiden  aunt,  because 
she'd  nowhere  else  to  go,  poor  thing ! 

The  turkey,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  cooked 
to  a  turn.  Mr.  Pigeon  assured  me  that,  of  the 
fifty-seven  Christmas  turkeys  he  had  tasted  in 
the  fifty-seven  years  of  his  life,  it  was  the  most 
delicious.  And  the  pudding  was  equally  successful. 
Dick  and  Christine,  who  were  sitting  next  each 
other,  ate  theirs  with  their  right  and  left  hands, 


respectively — which  meant  the  remaining  two  were 
clasped  under  the  tablecloth— so  I  knew  they  were 
enjoying  it,  and  Aunt  Proctor  declared  it  was  just 
like  her  dear  mother's  puddings,  except  that  it 
melted  a  trifle  quicker  in  the  mouth.  At  that 
moment — as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  her  words — I 
heard  a  sharp,  crunching  sound  and  saw  her  face 
become  painfully  distorted  as  she  held  her  hand 
to  her  cheek  with  an  ejaculation  of  agony. 

"Oh,  what  is  it,  dear?"  I  cried,  fearing  the 
worst. 

"  That,"  she  said  sternly,  after  an  embarrassing 
pause,  during  which  she  had  solemnly  extracted  a 
thimble  from  her  mouth  and  placed  it  at  the  side 
of  her  plate,  "  is  best  known  to  yourself !  " 

"  I  never  thought  you'd  get  it  in  your  mouth, 
auntie,"  I  faltered.  "  I  put  it  in  for— for— luck  J  " 
and  but  for  Mr.  Pigeon's  interference  the  incident 
might  have  closed. 

"  Luck  I  Mrs.  Harry !  "  he  exclaimed,  peering 
at  the  wretched  thimble  through  his  glasses. 
"  Why,  the  thimble  stands  for  old  maid,  and  if 
you  think  that's  luck,  you  sacrificed  yourself  very 
early  in  life." 

A  dusky  red  rose  in  Aunt  Proctor's  sallow 
cheek,  and  her  lips  set  ominously  as  she  looked 
from  Harry's  face  to  mine. 
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CABBY  S    APOLOGY. 

Fare  (just  alighted) :  As  you  are  impudent,  I  must 
ask  you  for  your  name  and  your  number. 

Cabby  :  'Ere's  my  number,  miss  ;  but  I  can't  offer 
you  my  name,  as  that  is  promised  to  another  young  lady. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  gave  me  that  slice  on  purpose." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  aunt,"  cried  Harry  with 
great  geniality ;  "  we  just  take  our  chance  who 
gets  it.  There's  a  button  somewhere  for  a 
bachelor — I    expect   Dick's    swallowed   that   on 

purpose,  and  a  threepenny  bit  for  riches,  and 

hullo,  Christine,  what's  that  you're  hiding  under 
your  spoon  ?  " 

Dick  seized  Christine's  hand  and  disclosed  a 
tiny  white  china  doll  waist-deep  in  a  lump  of 
pudding   on   her  plate.      Aunt  Proctor's  frown 


'  China  dolls  are  not  poisonous,"  she  said, 
looking  round  the  table  with  a  hostile  glance; 
"  metal  is !  " 

Just  then  I  noticed  Christine's  chin  was  be- 
ginning to  pucker,  and  shot  an  agonised  frown  at 
her,  for  when  Christine  gets  a  fit  of  the  giggles, 
it's  terribly  contagious.  Unfortunately  Aunt 
Proctor  intercepted  my  signal  and  misunder- 
stood it.  Her  face  grew  black  as  thunder, 
and  she  pushed  her  plate  aside  and  turned  to 
Harry — 

"In  my  young  days,"  she  said  bitterly,  "it 
was  considered  neither  hospitable  nor  genteel  to 
invite  a  guest  to  one's  table  in  order  to  make 
a  laughing-stock  of  him.  Considering  all  the 
weary  hours  I  have  nursed  and  tended  you, 
Henry,  I  deserve  better  treatment  at  your  hands, 
and  you  were  always  a  peevish  infant." 

"I  can  quite  believe  it,  auntie,"  I  exclaimed 
with  desperate  hilarity.    "  I  find  traces  yet.    But 


have  a  clean  plate,  and  this  fresh  slice — 1  can 
see  the  threepenny  bit  sticking  out  of  it." 

"  No  more,  I  thank  you,"  she  returned  grimly. 
"  But  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  oblige  me  with 
a  time-table." 

"  Whatever  for  ?  "  we  gasped  in  chorus. 

"I  must  go  home,"  she  announced  stonily; 
"  and  if  there  is  no  train,  I  will  walk  that  short 
distance,  and  leave  you  to  play  your  practical 
jokes  on  each  other.  I  shall  probably  have  to 
make  an  appointment  with  my  dentist,"  and  in 
spite  of  prayers  or  persuasion,  she  left  the  table 
and  the  house,  refusing  an  escort,  though  the 
snow  was  beginning  to  fall. 

I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  cry,  because  I  had 
an  idea  Harry  thought  it  was  my  fault ;  and 
though  we  did  our  best  to  forget  all  about  her 
and  enjoy  ourselves,  it  was  a  dismal  failure. 
Harry  grew  gloomy,  Dick  and  Christine  had  a 
tiff  and  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Pigeon's  stories  fell  dreadfully  flat,  though 
we  forced  a  laugh  occasionally  out  of  compliment. 

It  was  while  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire 
after  tea,  and  the  lamps  were  just  lighted,  that 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  there  stood  Aunt 
Proctor,  with  the  snowflakes  on  her  hat  and 
cloak,  and  a  pretty  bit  of  pink  in  each  cheek. 

"  My  dears,"  she  said,  with  a  nervous,  jerky 
little  laugh.  "  I — I  couldn't  let  Christmas  night 
go  by  without  telling  you  I'm  a  foolish,  cross- 
grained  old  woman,  and  asking  you  to  for- 
give me." 

"  How   darling   of  you ! "    cried   Christine,   I 


THE    DESTRUCTIVE    MOTOR    AGAIN. 

Cadger  :  I  'ates  to  be  asking  charity,  but  it's  them 
motor-cars,  they've  ruined  my  profession. 

Old  Gent  (who  hates  motors)  :  Oh,  yes.  What  was 
that?  " 

Cadger  :  Well,  sir,  I  used  to  'old  'orses'  'eads  outside 
the  public-'ouses. 


INAUDIBLY   INTRODUCED. 


"Lord  George  has  made  a  very  unfortunate  marriage,  I  understand — do  you  know  who  it  is?" 
"Yes,  he  married  me." 
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A    SEASONABLE    MISTAKE. 

Sir  Thomas  Tippler  (after  hunt-breakfast) :  'Scuse  me,  sir,  may  I  pass  through  that  gap  ? 


jumped  up  and  kissed  her,  Mr.  Pigeon  said 
"  Bravo !  "  under  Ms  breath,  while  Harry  and 
Dick  took  possession  of  her  hat  and  cloak,  and 
brushed  the  snow  off  her  dress.  For  a  moment 
she  resisted,  saying  something  about  "  going  to 
church  "  ;  then  she  sat  down,  wiped  her  eyes — 
and  from  that  time  forward  became  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  party.  She  chaffed  Christine,  scored 
off  Dick,  and  gave  anecdotes  of  Harry's  boyhood 
which  were  not  calculated  to  add  to  my  store  of 
wifely  deference.  And  Harry  declares  that  after 
supper  he  caught  Mr.  Pigeon  trying  to  kiss  her 
under  the  mistletoe,  but  doesn't  know  if  he  was 
successful  or  not. 

I  doy  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell  tales  of  dear 
old  auntie.     I'm  much  too  fond  of  her. 

Jessie  Pope. 


The  judge  was  at  dinner  in  the  new  household 
when  the  young  wife  asked :  "  Did  you  ever  try 
any  of  my  biscuits  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  judge,  "  I  never  did;  but  I  dare 
say  they  deserve  it." 


Hewitt  :  Wasn't  it  sad  about  Doctor  Smith- 
son's  death  ? 

Jewett  :  Why  sad  ? 

Hewitt  :  Well,  he  was  only  thirty-five. 

Jewett  :  Yes ;  but  in  a  way  his  work  was 
finished.  He  had  just  completed  his  book  telling 
how  to  live  to  be  a  hundred. 


KIND     INQUIRIES. 

'  'Ow's  the  pigs  ?  " 

'Cicely,  thankee.     'Ow  are  you?" 
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OF    COURSE    NOT  I 


Angry  Old  Gentleman  (after  tenth  attempt  to 
make  himself  heard) :  Is  there  a  hopeless  idiot  at 
this  telephone  ? 

Voice  on  the  Wire  (cheerfully)  :  Not  at  this 
end,  sir  ! 

An  insurance  tout  was  one  day  pointing  out  to 
a  poor  woman  the  advantages  of  the  system  of 
the  particular  company  he  represented. 

"  I  should  strongly  advise  you,  ma'am,1'  he  said, 
"to  insure  the  little  ones  on  these  terms," 
glancing  at  the  children  playing  about  the 
passage. 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  that's  no  use.  I  never  'ave 
no  luck  with  the  children.  But  I  tell  you  what 
I  will  do,  sir.  I'll  have  a  penny  a  week  on  father, 
and  twopence  on  mother." 


POSTCARDS. 

To  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Violets." 
Every  day  I  send  thee  postcards, 

Which  for  pennies  I  have  bought, 
Just  to  fill  your  wretched  album  ; 

I've  no  time  for  other  thought. 

I've  no  time  to  climb  the  mountains, 
Visit  churches,  see  the  sights, 

All  the  days  I  hunt  thee  postcards, 
Which  I  post  to  thee  at  nights. 

Know'st  thou  what  these  horrid  pictures, 
Could  they  speak  for  me,  would  say? 

They  would  wish  for  thee,  the  nightmare 
They  have  been  to  me  by  day. 

A.  Hebb. 


The  weary  mother  had  finished  setting  the 
batch  of  dough  to  lise  in  the  kitchen,  and  was 
resting  herself  in  the  parlour,  when  the  silence 
was  disturbed  by  her  six-year-old  son,  who  came 
running  upstairs,  crying :  "  Mamma,  mamma ! 
there's  a  mouse  jumped  into  your  bread-pan !  " 

"  Did  you  take  him  out  ?  "  frantically  cried  the 
good  housewife. 

"  No,  but  I  did  just  as  good ;  I  threw  the 
cat  in,  an'  she's  diggin'  after  him  all  right ! " 


"  And  now,"  said  the  teacher,  "  I  want  Tommy 
to  tell  the  school  who  was  most  concerned  when 
Absalom  got  hung-by  the  hair  ?  " 

Tommy  :  "  Abs'lom." 


"We  hear  some  strange  things  in  this  office 
sometimes,"  said  the  superintendent  of  works. 

"  One  of  our  inspectors  went  one  day  to  inspect 
an  old  house  in  the  country.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  smell  about  the  old  place.  The  inspector 
walked  about  sniffing. 

"  *  Dear  me,'  he  said,  '  what  an  unpleasant 
odour !     Can  it  be  the  drains  ? ' 

"The  owner  of  the  house  shook  his  head 
positively. 

"*lc  can't  be  the  drains,'  he  said,  *  because 
there  ain't  none.' " 


SOON    RECTIFIED. 


Old  Lady  (anxiously)  :  He  doesn't  swear,  does  he? 

Fancier  :  Well,  no,  mum,  I  can't  say  as  'e  does  ;  but. 

bless  yer,  he'd  soon  pick  it  up  if  you  was  to  teach  him. ' 
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The  Art  of  Mr.  Edwin  Douglas. 


By    AUSTIN    CHESTER. 


T 


I  HERB  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune."  It  may  he  said  that 
with  Mr.  Edwin  Douglas  this  tide  of  fortune 
was  a  spring  tide,  and  occurred  when  he,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  was  sent  home  from  school 
as  too  delicate  to  pursue  there  the  necessary 
curriculum. 

Children  are  brimful  of  animal  feeling. 
They  learn  easily  how  to  answer  the  interro- 
gative eye,  to  know  what  a  snort  or  a  toss 
of  the  head  means ;  thu*  connivance  between 
child  and  beast  is  implicit  and  instinctive. 
It  is  as  if  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
each  lost  its  edge,  and  the  two  were  fused 
in  a  common  understanding. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  Edwin  Douglas 
became  the  possessor  of  a  pony  which  he 
himself,  at  the  doctor's  desire,  undertook  to 
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groom  and  tend,  for,  with  far-seeing  eyes, 
Matthews  Duncan,  who  was  the  family 
attendant,  prescribing  in  this  edict  for  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the 
boy,  saw  how  largely  he  would  benefit  were 
he  early  taught  that  great  law  of  human  life 
— responsibility. 

For  three  years  scrupulously  he  fulfilled 
his  obligation  to  his  four-footed  friend,  and 
to  the  riding  and  care  of  his  pet  he  owed 
such  health  as  he  then  possessed.  A  tutor 
made  of  instruction  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
toil,  and  he  now  looks  back  to  those  early 
days  as  to  a  period  of  peculiar  happiness. 
At  this  time  we  may  well  suppose  his  fancy 
to  have  fluttered  free  wings  above  a  choice 
of  career. 

One  day  he  was  taken  by  his  mother 
to  the  Edinburgh  Agricultural  Show,  and  a 
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little  Brittany  cow,  that  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  full-sized  Newfoundland  dog', 
became  the  actual  factor  to  determine  his 
destiny.  The  wish  at  some  future  'time 
to  possess  something  as  beautiful  made  him 
very  silent  on  his  way  homewards,  for  he 
was  cogitating  in  his  young  brain  how  the 
end  could  be  obtained.  His  ambition 
crystallised,  became  articulate,  and  he  asserted 
his  intention  to  learn  to  understand  animal 
nature,  to  celebrate  in  paint  animal  destiny, 
to  become  an  animal  painter. 


a  Kilmarnock  paper  —  Kilmarnock  being 
his  native  place,  although  the  family 
originally  came  from  Roxburghshire,  that 
stronghold  in  ancient  times  of  the  Douglas 
Clan  :  "He  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Art  Club  then  formed,  along 
with  Messrs.  Macready,  T.  Barclay,  and  J.  B. 
Hunter.  He  is  the  last  of  that  noble  com- 
pany of  artistic  spirits  who  did  so  much  to 
foster  the  love  for  art  in  our  time  ;  and  who 
can  say  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  those 
early  pioneers   for   the   cultivation  of    that 
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"And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling." 


But  there  arose  in  his  case,  as  there  has 
in  many  another,  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  against  the  child,  who  has  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  the  practical  strain  of 
poverty  that  may  embitter  a  painter's  life, 
embarking  on  a  voyage  to  a  bourn  so 
indefinite  as  that  of  art  ;  and  the  father 
of  the  young  Edwin  was  strongly  adverse  to 
the  boy's  plans. 

Mr.  Douglas  senior  was  himself  an  artist. 
To  quote  an   obituary  notice   of  him  from 


taste  for  art  which  has,  at  last,  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  our  picture-galleries,  of  which 
we  are  all  so  proud  ?  "  Mr.  Douglas,  there- 
fore, fearful  for  him  of  an  uncertain  future, 
arranged  to  article  the  boy  to  a  solicitor,  and 
this  would  certainly  have  been  done  had  not 
accident  intervened — one  of  those  accidents 
upon  wheels  that  so  often  prove  fatal,  and 
Avhich  in  this  case  laid  up  the  subject  of  our 
article  for  some  three  months.  During  con- 
valescence, a  strong  determination  to  follow 
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his  natural  bent  grew  upon  him,  fostered 
apparently  by  the  delight  lie  experienced  in 
copying  and  studying  the  animal  pictures  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  prints  of  which  were 
amongst  the  many  things  brought  to  relieve 


groped  his  way  towards  ideals  but  dimly 
seen  at  first,  and  was  but  seventeen,  he  sent 
three  pictures  to  the  R.S.A.  Exhibition,  all 
three  of  which,  to  his  great  delight,  were 
well    hung.     One   was  a  study  of  a  horse's 
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the  tedium  of  his  enforced  confinement ;  and 
on  his  regaining  health,  opposition  to  his 
taking  up  art  as  a  profession  was  removed. 
He  was  then  entered  as  a  student  on  the 
books  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
*.  ;;Xv;p  .years  after,  when  he  had  successfully 


head,  another  that  of  a  fox-terrier,  and  the 
third  the  picture  of  a  yeoman's  charger,  for, 
constant  to  his  childish  idea,  it  was  to  animal 
painting  that  he  turned  his  attention  ;  and 
when  Wombwell's  menagerie  in  that  year 
visited  Edinburgh,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
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used  to  take  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  stables  of 
the  show  at  daylight,  and  there,  having 
gained  admission  and  permission,  he  used  to 
make  studies  of  the  animals  until  the  hour 
arrived    for    the  admittance  of    the   public. 


Mr.  Patterson.  Even  in  those  early  days 
his  painting  of  horses  was  remarkable.  He 
caught  and  imprisoned  more  than  their 
actual  forms  upon  canvas,  for  there  is 
individual   character   in   the  way  he  paints 
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At  eighteen,  his  picture  "  The  Deer  Park  " 
was  bought  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Royal 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland,  and  he  received  and  executed 
two  commissions  for  portraits  of  ponies,  one 
from  Mr.   Rutherford   and    the    other  from 


them,  "printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the 
receiving  earth""  The  delineating  of  dogs 
and  horses  occupied  him  during  the  next 
year,  then  in  1808  his  talent  attracted  the 
attention  of  James  Drummond,  that  clever 
artist  of  the  history  and  antiquarian  lore  of 
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his  country,  most  remembered,  perhaps, 
through  his  painting  of  "  The  Porteous  Mob." 
He  it  was  who,  noting  the  picture  "  The 
Consultation  "  a  collie  dog  watching  at  his 
sick  master's  door — which  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  R.S.A.,  wrote  to  the  young  painter  : 
"  Allow  me  to  become  the  purchaser  of  your 
beautiful  picture  for  my  friend,  Mr.  John 
Pender,  Minard  Castle"-— an  appreciation 
followed  up,  two  years  later,  by  his  buying 
from  the  Scottish  Academy,  where  it  was 
being  exhibited,  a  picture  called  "The  Black 


He  painted  Lady  Tennant  and  the  two 
Misses  Tennant  on  horseback,  and  the 
success  of  these  pictures  led  to  his  painting 
Sir  Robert  Jardine's  son,  several  horses,  and 
various  dogs,  "as  hounds  and  greyhounds, 
mongrels,  spaniels,  curs,  shoughs,  water-rugs, 
and  demi-wolves  are  'clept  all  by  the  name 
of  dogs."  Subsequently  he  painted  many  of 
the  most  famous  of  Sir  Robert's  racehorses. 

1879  was  the  first  year  in  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  "  The 
Watch  Tower,"  and  from  that  time  on  we 
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Watch,"  for  Miss  Burdett-Coutts.  This 
hangs  now  on  the  staircase  of  the  Baroness's 
house  in  Stratton  Street,  and,  as  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  wrote  to  Mr.  Douglas  a  short  time 
ago,  there  "  it  looks  very  well." 

The  first  important  departure  from  this 
line  of  subject  occurred  when  Mr.  Douglas 
was  twenty-one,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Drummond,  who  then 
gave  to  him  an  introduction  to  Sir  Charles 
Ternunt,  which  led  to  his  branching  into 
what    we    may    call    equestrian    portraiture. 


find  his  name,  with  scarcely  a  break  in  the 
catalogues,  represented  annually  by  two, 
three,  or  more  pictures. 

In  1872  he  did  what  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  have  done  —  he  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  with  his  father,  mother,  and 
sister,  established  himself  in  England,  in  a 
house  at  Westcott,  near  Dorking. 

The  portraits  executed  for  Sir  Charles 
Tennant  in  1869  were  followed  in  1870  by 
fourteen  pictures  of  Mr.  Douglas's  friends 
of  the  Tennant  family  :  "  Portrait  of   Lady 
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Tennant,"  "  Miss  Pauline  Tennant  on  Horse- 
back," "Miss  Charlotte  Tennant"  (now 
Lady  Ribblesdale)  and  "  Margot  "  (now  Mrs. 
Asquith),  "  The  Gate  of  the  Hospice," 
"  Glen,  a  Collie  Dog,  and  Sheep,"  "  A  J^og's 
Head,"  "  A  Staghound's  Head,"  "  Spaniels 
and  Wild  Duck"  (lately  destroyed  by  fire 
at  "  The  Glen ").  In  the  same  year  we 
note  that  Sir  Robert  Jardine  bought  five 
pictures,  became  the  possessor  of  another 
in   1871,  and  that  in   1895  "A  Member  of 
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the  Master  of  the  Mint  who  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  father  of  the  lady  who, 
in  1S74,  became  Mr.  Douglas's  wife. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  marriage 
the  young  couple  settled  in  Surrey,  buying 
the  delightful  old  Manor  House,  Luwbrook, 
a  commodious  and  irregularly  added-to  house 
which  had  a  charming  garden  and — great 
desideratum  to  an  animal-painter-  -seven  acres 
of  land. 

At  Lawbrook,  in  addition  to  his  hard  and 
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the  Hunt  "  also  passed  into  his  collection. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Lutwidge  has  also,  at  various 
times,  been  a  purchaser  ;  and  His  Majesty 
has  a  portrait  of  "  Persimmon,"  in  addition 
to  "The  First  of  September,"  a  picture 
bought  by  Queen  Victoria  and  given  by  her 
to  him  as  a  birthday  present  in  1873. 

In  "  Persimmon  "  Mr.  Douglas  has  what 
might  almost  be  termed  a  family  interest, 
for  Newminster,  the  sire  of  Hermit,  and 
great-grandsire  of  Persimmon,  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Philip  Feake  Martin,  the 
direct   descendant   of    Sir    Richard    Martin, 


strenuous  work,  Mr.  Douglas  found  time  for 
much  enjoyment  of  country  interests  and 
hobbies ;  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Surrey  Union  Hunt,  which  was  under  the 
mastership  of  that  fine  old  sportsman, 
Mr.  Francis  Scott ;  he  became  a  member, 
too,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Society,  for  which,  by  the  by,  he  designed  a 
medal  ;  established  a  small  Home  Farm  of 
his  own,  and,  as  an  after  result  (in  1882), 
gained  for  one  of  his  pure-bred  Jerseys 
a    "  Reserve    Number  "    and    a    "  Highly 
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Commended  "  at  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Show  at  Guildford. 

He  has  painted  men  and  women,  sheep, 
dogs,  cows,  horses  ;  and  of  the  last,  many 
famous  ones,  and  amongst  them  "Pretender," 
"  Mandrake;'  "  Thornwaldsen,"  "  Beautv 
Fair,"  "  Ratton,"  "  White  Feather,"  "  Bay 
Comus,"  "  Leprochaun,"  "  Ram  Lai,"  "  New- 
minster,"  and  "  Persimmon"—  not  a  had 
record. 

Although  they  did  not  immediately  catch 
on  with  the  public,  Mr.  Douglas's  Jersey 
cattle  pictures  eventually  became  enormously 
popular. 

In  all  Mr.  Douglas's  pictures  of  these 
graceful,  deer-like   creatures,  we    note    the 


financially,  the  five-guinea  proofs  rapidly 
reaching  twenty-live  guineas  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Douglas's  work  is  indeed  enormously 
appreciated  in  America,  an  appreciation 
which  he  modestly  accounts  for  by  the 
Americans  "  having  taken  up  the "  sleek 
little  Jersey  as  a  home  pet  "—an  explanation 
which  we  might  credit  did  not  "Maternal 
Anxiety,'^  "  British  Matrons,"  "  Young 
England/'  and  pictures  of  similar  class,  run 
them  close  in  popularity. 

The  insight  of  Mr.  Douglas  into  animal 
intelligence  is  direct,  and,  as  a  result,  all  he 
relates  about  them  is  truthful.  It  is  indeed 
this  veracity  which  has  made  his  enormous 
print-popularity  ;  for  we  are  "  a  sporting  and 
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truthfulness  of  the  fine,  short,  curved-in 
horn,  the  white  zone  behind  the  black 
muzzle,  and  the  eyes,  which  have  so  gentle 
and  docile  an  expression. 

Of  what  Mr.  Graves,  whose  reprints  of  the 
pictures  have  reached  a  phenomenal  num- 
ber, calls  "  The  Channel  Island  Series,"  there 
commenced  in  1875  to  follow,  one  after 
another,  "  Alderneys,"  bought  for  800  guineas 
by  Mr.  Tate  and  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery  of 
British  Art  at  Milbank  ;  "  Buttercup  and 
Strawberry,"  "Mother  and  Daughter,"  and 
some  fifteen  or  more  felicitous  renderings  of 
Jersey  cattle  life  and  character. 

Many  of  these  were  published  by  Mr.  H. 
Graves,*  and  proved  an  extraordinary  success 


a  petting  people."  He  is  the  sympathetic 
historian,  by  illustration,  of  animal  nature, 
and  supplies  to  us  a  graphic  literature,  which 
is  in  sentiment  invariably  suggestive  and  not 
infrequently  moving.  The  drama  he  por- 
trays is  never  incredible,  the  incidents  never 
exorbitant,  the  characterisation  never  forced. 
Landseer  illustrated  human  motives  by 
means  of  animals,  but  Mr.  Douglas  never 
moves  his  from  their  natural  environment. 
His  pictures  are  among  the  good  things  in 
literary  art,  and  it  is  literature  not  of  mystical, 
mediaeval,  high  romantic  type,  but  simple 
annals  of  the  pasture-folk  who  pen  the  flocks 
and  herd  the  cattle.  His  canvases  are 
vigorous  and  accomplished   in   method,  the 
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Portrait  of  William  Bruce  Douglas. 

"  The  clog,  to  gain  some  private  ends, 
Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man  ; 

#  *  *  * 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died." — GohUmith. 
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"  WHEN    SHEPHERDS    WATCH    THEIR    FLOCKS    BY    NIGHT."        BY    EDWIN    DOUGLAS. 


subjects  chosen  as  much  for  their  pictorial  as 
for  their  histrionic  qualities.  His  interest 
in  character  and  incident  is  vivacious  and 
acute,  but  even  more  acute  is  his  interest  in 
his  animals'  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
"  Young  England,"  "  England's  Wealth," 
"British  Matrons,"  "  Maternal  Anxiety," 
and  "  Spring,"  have  each  the  wonderful 
charm  of  the  early  year  ;  whilst  "  Ancient 
Britons,"  "  The  Bird  of  Ill-omen,"  "  Blow, 
Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind  ! "  "  Winter," 
"Sunshine  and  Snow,"  "Vikings,"    "Frost 


and  Fog,"  hold  all  the  austerity  of  a  Scottish 
winter. 

Mr.  Douglas  treats  his  beasts,  his  sheep, 
cows,  and  horses,  as  a  landscape-painter  does 
his  clouds,  trees,  and  distances.  His  animals 
are  admirably  localised  and  have  the  essential 
characteristics  of  their  environment. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Douglas  left  Surrey  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  in  Sussex.  There  lie  had 
bought  amongst  the  Downs  a  considerable 
amount  of  land,  part  being  let  for  a  sheep- 
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run  and  part  for  a  training-ground  for  race*- 
horses.  So  delightful  is  this  home  that  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  ideal  surroundings  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  couple1  of 
paragraphs  from  a  book  printed  foj  private 
circulation  which  the  late  Mrs.  Douglas 
wrote  about  her  husband's  life  and  art: 
"  Beginning  the  day  by  getting  up  at  six, 
we  often  see  a  sunrise  which  a  Londoner 
would  think  it  necessary  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  top  of  the  Rigi  to  be  worth  seeing  ; 
while  enjoying  it  and  breathing  the  balmy 
air  of  morn,  a  thunder  of  hoofs  breaks  on 
the  air,  racehorses  sweep  by  in  a  trial,  while 
others  walk  placidly  on  in  a  long,  picturesque 
string,  with  their  gay-coloured  clothing,  now 
hidden  in  mist,  now  coming  into  sight, 
appearing  and  disappearing  as  the  rising  sun 
disperses  the  fog. 

"  Wafted  up  from  the  village  belowT  come 
sounds  of  waking  life — a  cock  crows,  a  dog 
barks,  sheep  and  lambs  are  bleating,  while  the 
chief  sounds  around  us  are  the  singing  of 
innumerable  larks,  the  cooing  of  the  ring- 
doves in  the  hawthorn  bushes,  which  are 
found  in  every  clump  of  gorse,  the  cry  of  the 
curlew,  and  the  wild  screech  of  the  seagull 


sailing  in  from  seawards  with  its  widely  out- 
stretched wings.  The  scent  of  gorse  is  in 
the  air,  and  honeysuckle  clambers  over  the 
bushes  in  rich  profusion,  showering  spicy 
odours  round.  Rabbits  are  washing  their 
faces  and  frisking  about,  a  pair  of  magpies 
are  chattering  near,  to  the  terror  of  the 
linnets,  which  cease  their  gentle  little  song 
and  dive  deeper  into  the  furze.  A  pair  of 
sparrow-hawks  are  hanging  almost  motionless 
in  the  ether  above." 

Within  this  beautiful  world  Mr.  Douglas 
spends  his  days — what  wonder,  then,  that  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  of  animal  life 
appeal  strongly  to  his  artistic  imagination  ? 
"  Religious  Art,"  again  to  quote  Mrs.  Douglas, 
"  is  said  to  be  the  highest  of  all,  but  surely 
that  art  which  teaches  us  to  love  and  cherish 
the  animals  committed  to  our  care  is  not 
much  lower.  When  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  at  their  grace,  their  beauty,  their 
intelligence,  and,  above  all,  their  obedience 
and  love,  do  we  not  feel  brought  nearer  to 
the  Great  Artist  of  all  ?    For 

Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain 
Of  His  unrivalled  pencil.'* 
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HYACINTHE    AND    HONORINE. 


By    EDEN    PHILLPOTTS. 


UNDER  Le  Berceau,  upon  her  own  ter- 
raced hill  of  vine  and  olive,  lies  the 
little  mountain  village  of  Castellar, 
nigh  Menton.  In  the  midst  extends  an  open 
space  about  an  elm  ;  to  the  south  and  north 
stand  houses,  and  their  fretted  stucco  of  many 
faint  and  blended  colours,  their  green  and 
blue  shutters,  dark  windows  and  mellow  roofs 
mingle  in  a  colour  harmony  as  proper  to  its 
environment  of  hills  and  orchards  and  crags, 
as  the  nest  of  the  bird  to  the  lichened  bough, 
or  the  coat  of  the  sand-coloured  lion  to  his 
lair.  A  street  opens  out  of  the  Place  de  la 
Mairie,  and  here  shadows  merge  deliciously, 
and  the  little  windows  aloft  stare  into  each 
other's  eyes.  Sunshine  breaks  through  and 
burns  where  some  scarlet  or  yellow  rag  flut- 
ters from  a  casement.  Dark  stairways  wind 
on  either  side.  Sometimes  they  ascend  and 
sometimes  abruptly  fall  under  the  netted 
loops  of  the  earthquake  arches,  until  at  the 
end,  set  in  low,  dim  halos  of  darkness,  shine 
light  and  leaves,  and  the  eternal  olive  glitters 
silvery  and  whispers  like  rain.  The  street 
seems  marked  with  sharp  parallel  lines  that 
drop  abruptly  from  tiles  to  cobble-stones. 
The  walls  are  broken,  and  the  plaster  has 
fallen  in  patches,  upon  which  seeds  have  found 
foothold.  Pellitory-of-the-wall  prospers  in 
every  niche,  and  breaks  the  lines  of  the 
buildings  with  bosses  and  traceries  of  dull 
green.  Silence  reigns  here,  and  faint,  evil 
scents  haunt  the  gloom  ;  but  the  end  of  the 
street  lies  open,  shines  full  of  light,  and 
abounds  with  life  and  sound.  A  fountain 
spouts  one  glittering  thread  into  a  stone 
basin  at  this  point,  and  the  water  purrs 
gently  with  a  pleasant  sound.  Above  the 
trough  archways  leap  and  carry  sunshine 
across  great  shadows  ;  between  the  houses 
Le  Berceau's  enormous  bulk  slopes  upward, 
and  springs  out  of  the  terraced  hills  in  planes 
of  snow-capped  stone.  The  sky  is  very  blue, 
and  far  beneath  rolls  out,  like  watered  silk, 
the  sea. 

Beside  the  fountain  of  Castellar  there 
ascended  a  hot  and  pleasant  smell  of  roasting 
coffee.  Here  sat  a  woman  at  her  door  and 
cooked  the  fragrant  berries,  until  their  scent 
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saturated  the  air,  and  passers-by  sniffed 
approval.  The  fire  in  a  little  brazier  splut- 
tered, and  upon  it  Laure  Yilhon  twisted  a 
metal  globe  that  contained  the  coffee.  She 
was  a  woman  of  sixty,  with  a  brown  face, 
firm  mouth,  and  small  black  eyes  that  shone 
out  from  under  a  wrinkled  forehead.  She 
wore  a  white  cap  on  her  head,  and  a  purple 
shawl  wrapped  about  her. 

The  church  clock  rang  out  the  hour,  and 
Madame  Yilhon  rose  from  her  stool,  stamped 
her  foot,  and  showed  annoyance  and  im- 
patience. 

"  It  is  too  bad— lazy,  worthless  thing  !  If 
he  come  not  instantly,  I  will  refuse  him  the 
work  and  give  it  to  another,"  she  said  in  a 
high-pitched,  unpleasing  voice. 

No  visible  person  heard  the  remark,  but  it 
had  fallen  on  small,  quick  ears.  Honorine 
Vilhon  came  out  of  the  house  to  answer  her 
mother. 

"  He  will  surely  come.  It  is  far  from 
Grimaldi,  and  he  has  to  carry  his  brushes 
and  paints." 

Madame  Yilhon  regarded  her  child  with- 
out sympathy,  yet  Honorine  softened  most 
eyes  that  gazed  upon  her  frail  and  flowerlike 
charms.  She  was  very  slight,  and  the  beauty 
of  her  lips  and  eyes  both  haunted  and  sad- 
dened. Every  day  folks  said  she  must  be 
delicate  ;  understanding  spirits  admired  and 
mourned  ;  for  the  soul  that  looked  out  of  this 
girl's  dainty,  thin  body  was  a  hungry  and 
a  melancholy  soul,  a  soul  that  dumbly  asked 
and  craved,  a  sort  of  soul  that  seldom  finds 
a  mate,  yet  cannot  live  happily  without  one. 
Honorine  wore  black,  and  her  hair  uncovered 
rose  in  a  dark  aureole  upon  her  head.  In 
the  midst  was  a  tortoiseshell  comb,  silver- 
fretted. 

"  He  is  here  !  "  she  cried  suddenly,  and  as 
she  spoke  a  man  hastened  down  the  street. 

Hyacinthe  Corbetta  had  come  that  he 
might  renew  a  legend  set  forth  on  the  wall 
of  Laure  Yilhon's  home.  Time  had  defaced 
the  information,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
remind  the  world  that  here  was  a  grocer's 
shop. 

"Bon  jour!  Bon  jour,  madams ;  b  on  jour, 
mademoiselle !  I  am  late — I  am  always  late ; 
but  you  must  forgive  me.  Last  night  I  did 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  best  colours, 
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"Hyacinthe   soon   made 

an  end  of  his  work  when 

Honorine  left  him." 


and  just  at  daylight  I  thought  of  them. 
They  came  with  the  sun  out  of  the  sea. 
Then  I  went  to  sleep.  I  shall  paint  in 
scarlet,  like  the  pomegranate  flower,  and  in 
black — deep,  shining  black,  like  your  eyes, 
Madame  Vilhon  !  " 

"  A  lot  of  fuss  about  nothing  !     I  want 


none  of  your  flourishes  and  nonsense — just 
big  letters,  like  it  was  before,  that  you  can 
see  from  the  end  of  the  street ;  and  be  quick 
about  it,  too  !  " 

Laure  rose  from  her  stool,  shook  the  char- 
coal from  her  brazier  into  the  gutter,  and 
then    entered    the    house,   while    the   man 
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prepared  his  colours  and  set  about  re-tracing 
certain  letters  upon  the  wall.  Honorine 
stood  and  talked  to  him.  Her  face  had 
changed  since  his  arrival.  The  furtive  sad- 
ness was  gone  ;  her  sallow  skin  had  flushed  ; 
she  looked  healthier  and  her  eyes  shone.  A 
carious  likeness  existed  between  Hyacinthe 
and  the  girl.  He  was  half  an  Italian,  and 
lived  with  his  father  at  the  village  of  Grimaldi, 
over  the  border.  Feebleness  of  disposition 
and  love  of  beauty  were  his  characteristics. 
He  had  a  handsome  face,  with  moist, 
mournful  eyes.  His  beard  was  dressed  into 
two  little  points  that  separated  like  the 
prongs  of  a  hay-fork,  and  he  was  very  careful 
of  it.  ^  Honorine  called  him  an  artist,  and 
he  claimed  that  proud  name  for  himself. 
But  few  granted  it  to  him.  His  business 
was  painting  of  signs  and  the  little  wooden 
memorials  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  he 
painted  pictures  also.  He  bad  a  great  un- 
tutored zest  for  colour,  but  he  could  not 
draw,  and  futile  sentimentality  marked  his 
efforts.  Only  his  Italian  mother  had  liked 
them,  and  he  buried  three  of  his  best  pictures 
in  her  coffin  when  she  died. 

If  ever  by  blissful  chance  kindred  souls 
were  thrown  together,  it  was  when  Hyacinthe 
found  Honorine.  Like  the  twin  shoots  of  a 
bryony,  they  were  built  by  Nature  to  wind 
together  and  struggle  on  life's  brief  journey 
locked,  linked,  supported  in  each  other's 
arms. 

Honorine  loved  the  weak  man  with  her 
whole  heart,  and  thought  him  strong.  In 
secret  they  sat  sometimes  with  their  long, 
brown  fingers  laced  together,  and  sighed 
tenderly  at  their  beautiful  world.  He  was 
very  ill-informed,  but  he  loved  to  talk,  and 
she  loved  to  listen.  She  believed  in  him, 
and  nobody  else  did. 

"  Is  the  mother  out  of  earshot  ?  "  he  asked 
presently  under  his  breath. 
Honorine  nodded. 

He  proceeded  with  his  work,  and  black 
letters  began  to  stare  crudely  upon  the  rich 
tones  of  the  wall. 

"  How  horrid  it  looks  !  "  he  said  ;  "  but 
when  I  have  lifted  it  up  with  scarlet  behind, 
you  will  like  it  better." 

"  It  is  the  things,  not  the  words  I  hate," 
she  answered.  "  To  live  with  the  smell  of 
food  in  the  nostrils— the  eternal  scent  of  oil 
and  wine,  and  tobacco,  and  dried  fish  !  " 

"  When  you  talk  so,  you  want  a  holiday. 
To-morrow  at  the  old  tryst  under  Le  Berceau  ? 
Say  4  Yes  '  ;  say  '  Yes  '  ;  and  I  will  make  a 
rhyme  out  of  the  noise  of  the  men  in  the 
trees.    They  are  hard  at  work  uow,  knocking 


down  the  olives.  Every"  tree  rustles  as 
though  a  giant  sauterelle  sat  in  it  and  made 
merry  music." 

"What  a  poet  you  are  !  My  mother  goes 
to  Menton  to-morrow,  and  I  must  be  in  the 
shop." 

"  On  Friday,  then  ?  " 

"  Very  well ;  on  Friday." 

Hyacinthe  soon  made  an  end  of  his  work 
when  Honorine  left  him.  Presently  the  full 
advertisement,  "  Comestibles,  Vim  et  Tabae," 
thrown  up  with  scarlet  paint,  flamed  upon 
the  wall,  and  Madame  Yilhon  was  invited  to 
come  out  of  the  house  and  criticise. 

She  nodded  ungraciously. 

"You  can  read  it,"  she  said.  "Give 
Corbetta  a  drink  of  wine,  Honorine,  and  let 
him  go." 

II. 

Hyacinthe  and  Honorine  were  mountain 
children  both,  and  best  they  loved  to  meet 
on  the  high  ground  where  olive  and  lemon 
yielded  to  a  hardier  vegetation  ;  where  the 
juniper  flourished  ;  where  the  oak  and  the 
Aleppo  pine  prospered,  and  lavender  and 
lentiscus  spread  a  fragrant  mantle  upon  the 
middle  slopes  of  the  hills.  Hither  climbed 
Honorine  to  the  familiar  meeting-place,  and 
sat  with  her  back  against  a  little  empty 
sheepfold  that  stood  perched  above  the  pine- 
woods. 

Dawn  feasted  on  this  scene,  and  twilight 
lingeringly  left  it.  Far  beneath,  in  gentle 
undulations  like  grey  smoke,  the  olive 
orchards  spread,  and  the  lemons  made  a 
brighter  green  in  the  glades  where  they 
grew ;  but  the  terraces  of  the  vine  were 
still  naked  and  stretched  bare  in  patches  and 
streaks  amid  the  evergreen  trees.  Winding 
roads  threaded  the  orchards  and  forests,  a 
red  roof  sometimes  stood  beside  them  above 
white  walls,  and  the  air  bathed  everything 
with  sunny  mist  and  softened  detail  so  that 
this  vision  of  minor  hills  melted  into  itself. 

Honorine's  sharp  eyes  could  count  the 
windows  of  Castellar  far  below  where  the 
hamlet  clustered  at  the  apex  of  a  cone  of 
green.  Then  she  turned  to  the  shimmering 
sea,  outspread  like  cloth  of  gold,  and  watched 
the  wake  of  a  steamer  and  thought  of  those 
that  travelled  in  the  ship.  Menton  shrank 
to  its  just  proportions  and  significance  thus 
seen — at  least,  so  thought  the  girl.  The 
town  dazed  and  bewildered  her- when  she 
sought  it,  passed  through  the  streets  and 
pleasure-gardens,  heard  the  blare  of  the 
music  and  the  babble  of  strange  languages. 
But  from  this  uplifted  spot  where  she  sat 
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enthroned  in  myrtle  and  wild  thyme  the 
place  assumed  an  aspect  very  agreeable  to 
her  mind.  Its  stress  and  tribulation  were 
hidden  by  distance,  its  noise  was  stiU,  she 
could  think  of  all  the  sorrow  there  without 
sighing,  she  could  look  at  the  cemetery — 
Men  ton's  crown  of  human  graves— and  feel 
that  those  tombs,  all  scooped  out  of  yellow 
sand,  were  properly  placed  upon  the  very 
forehead  of  the  town,  since  death  is  the 
end  of  grief  and  joy  alike,  and  the  inevitable 
terminus  and  goal  of  every  earthly  road. 

"  Hyacinthe,"  said  she,  as  he  appeared  and 
flung  himself  beside  her,  "  here  in  this  moun- 
tain nest  I  am  like  God  and  look  down  at  all 
things,  and  judge  all,  and  forgive  all.  When 
God's  eye  falls  upon  Menton,  He  must  see  the 
poor  little  graves  first  ;  so  He  forgives." 

"  Kemember  what  I  have  told  you.  You 
must  look  up  at  the  mountains,  not  down 
upon  the  graves.  A  grave  is  a  small  thing  ;  a 
mountain  is  a  big  one.  I  get  my  beautiful 
thoughts  from  the  blue  shadows  that  fall  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  hills  after  noon.  See 
how  they  sweep  along  !  like  a  king  passing 
and  his  purple  fluttering  after  him." 

"And  the  sea  is  bigger  still,"  she  an- 
swered, "  bigger  still  and  more  wonderful 
to  me.  In  sunshine  or  mistral,  when  she 
shows  her  teeth,  it  is  all  one.  When  she 
is  smooth,  I  know  she  will  be  cruel  again  ; 
and  when  she  is  wicked,  I  say  :  '  To-morrow 
—  to-morrow  she  will  go  to  sleep  and  smile 
like  a  baby.'" 

"  All  ours — all  this  great  earth,"  he  said, 
"  our  very  own  to  the  last  ray  of  sunlight." 

"  And  love  and  contentment  with  it  ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered.  "  Love— not  con- 
tentment. Not  contentment  while  there  is 
love.     Love  is  never  content." 

Honorine  was  silent,  and  he  spoke  again. 

"  Why  does  your  mother  not  like  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  a  man.  She  hates 
them  all.  She  was  very  unhappy.  My 
father  did  not  love  her  much." 

"  No —one  can  easily  understand  why  he 
died  so  young." 

"  When  I  am  up  here,  I  am  brave,  and  I 
say  :  '  To-night  she  shall  know.'  Then  I 
go  down  the  hill  again,  and  the  fire  in  my 
mother's  eyes  soon  withers  up  my  poor  heart, 
and  I  run  before  her  like  a  mouse." 

"  Shall  I  come  and  tell  her  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  to  kill  the  last  hope." 

"  Then  do  you.  Carnival  begins  next 
week.  You  must  ask  to  go  with  me,  and 
tell  her  that  we  mean  to  be  married." 

"  She  will  rage  horribly.  I  cannot  think 
what  awful  furv  would  fall  upon  her." 


"  Carnival !  "  he  said,  and  spoke  the  word 
lovingly.  "  See  !  Nature  keeps  Carnival,  too. 
She  is  pelting  the  good  earth  with  confetti 
of  almond  blossom  petals  !  I  am  going  in 
black,  with  orange  stars  splashed  about  me, 
and  an  orange  mask.  It  will  be  a  wonderful 
dress.  My  fat  cousin,  Giacinta,  has  made  it 
for  me." 

"  I  had  it  on  my  lips  to  say  that  we  were 
engaged  when  you  went  away  last  week  ;  but 
I  am  a  coward,  Hyacinthe.  I  am  horribly 
frightened  of  my  mother." 

"  And  an  orange  hat  with  a  black  ball  at 
the  top.  If  I  could  but  think  of  a  dress 
for  you  ! " 

"  I  should  love  to  wear  it ;  only  my  mother 
would  not  let  me  go.  She  has  no  room  for 
laughter  or  happiness  in  her  days." 

"  Happiness  is  the  poetry  of  life.  Your 
mother  is  all  prose  to  her  flat,  ugly  feet,  and 
I  hate  her  !  " 

"  You  must  not  hate  her." 

"  I  love  her  for  bringing  you  into  the 
world.  But  she  should  not  have  stopped 
herself  afterwards.  We  shall  have  to  run 
away,  Honorine.     It  will  end  so." 

She  liked  to  hear  him  hint  at  such  an 
adventure,  but  knew,  as  well  as  he  knew 
himself,  that  Hyacinthe  could  no  more  run 
away  with  her  than  he  could  run  away  with 
the  last  granite  pinnacle  of  Le  Berceau. 

"  Brave  lover  !  "  she  said. 

"  All  the  same,  I  wish  you  would  tell  your 
mother.  You  never  know  how  a  woman 
will  take  the  matter  of  love." 

"  You  never  know ;  but  if  you  are  a 
woman  yourself,  you  always  feel  how  she 
will.     But  she  shall  hear  to-night." 

"  Tell  her  that  I  am  a  man  of  iron,  and 
will  take  no  denial.  Tell  her  that  I  shall 
fall  into  a  terrible  rage  if  I  am  denied. 
And  pray  about  it  with  all  your  might. 
Break  the  news  to  your  mother  at  six  o'clock, 
and  when  you  are  telling  her,  think  of  me 
on  my  knees  in  our  little  church  at  Grimaldi. 
I  will  pray  as  I  have  never  prayed  before." 

She  nodded  through  tears. 

"  And  you  like  the  thought  of  my  black 
and  orange  ?  " 

She  nodded  again  and  spoke. 

"It  will  stand  for  death  and  gold — the 
things  that  will  part  us  ;  because  I  shall  die 
if  I  may  not  marry  you,  and  it  is  because 
you  are  so  poor  that  my  mother  will  say 
<  No.'" 

"  A  real  artist  is  never  poor." 

"  And  never  rich  ;  but  I  promise  that  I 
will  speak  to-night  at  six  o'clock." 

At  last;  after  futije  farewells,  wliicb  onlv 
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"  4 1  implore  you  to  let  me  marry  Honorine,  madanie  ! '  " 
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found  them  again  and  again  in  each  other's 
arms,  Honorine  set  bravely  off,  ran  down 
into  the  pinewoods  and  vanished.  He  sang 
to  her  while  she  went ;  then,  when  he  knew 
that  she  was  beyond  sound  of  his  voice,  he 
ceased  and  turned  along  the  hill  terraces 
and  passed  eastward  to  Grimaldi. 

Two  hours  later  he  knelt  and  prayed  with 
his  whole  soul,  and  endured  an  ecstasy  of 
devotion.  But  at  Castellar,  in  the  shop 
that  smelt  of  comestibles  mingled,  Honorine, 
having  confessed  the  truth,  stared  terrified 
at  her  parent's  wrath,  and  presently  fled 
before  it. 

"That  thing!  That  half-baked,  fork- 
bearded  Italian  !  Go  to  the  lunatic  asylum 
for  your  husband  !  I  would  rather  see  you 
buried  than  married  to  Corbetta.  Never — 
never — never  mention  his  name  again.  If 
I  catch  him  here,  I  will  beat  him  !  " 

"  Oh,  Mother  of  God,  soften  her  woman's 
heart !  make  it  young  again !  make  her 
remember  the  first  kiss  of  her  husband,  so 
that  she  may  understand  and  be  kind  to 
Honorine  !  "  implored  Hyacinthe.  He  prayed 
till  he  moved  himself  to  tears  ;  then  he  rose 
hopefully  and  went  to  his  cottage. 

III. 

Theee  days  later  Laure  Vilhon  saddled 
her  mule  and  solemnly  rode  by  a  rocky 
path  to  Grimaldi.  She  arrived  in  time 
to  meet  Hyacinthe  just  setting  forth  for  the 
Carnival.  He  wore  the  black  and  orange, 
and  w7alked  up  and  down  for  a  little 
while  in  the  tiny  street,  that  his  neighbours 
might  admire  him  before  he  started  for 
Menton. 

"Come  into  the  house  and  drop  this 
foolery  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  Laure. 
"  Take  off  your  mask  and  listen  to  me.  If 
I  see  you  in  Castellar  again,  I  shall  set  the 
men  upon  you." 

"  On  me — on  me  ?  What  have  I  done  ? 
Never  have  I  hart  man,  woman,  or  child.  I 
am  a  harmless  artist,  Madame  Vilhon.  I  am 
only  busy  with  beautiful  things." 

"  You  are  busy  with  my  daughter,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  angry." 

"Well,  she  is  a  beautiful  thing,  is  she 
not  ?  " 

"  You  to  dare  !  I  have  spoken,"and  the 
matter  is  ended.  Honorine  understands  that 
you  cannot  marry  her,  because,  first,  you  are 
as  poor  as  a  cricket,  and  because  also  you  are 
an  Italian." 

"You  are  very  cruel  to  say  these  things 
to  me." 

"I  am  a  sensible  woman.     Do  what  your 


father   wants  you   to  do,  and   marry  your 
cousin  Giacinta." 

"  Giacinta  has  no  soul,  Laure  Vilhon." 
"So  much  the  better  for  you— if  it  was 
so.     A  poor  wife  wants  a  strong  body  and 
patience — not  soul." 

"  She  is  as  round  and  as  strong  and  as . 
hard  as  a  donkey." 

"A  very  good  girl,  and  her  sense  may 
help  to  balance  your  nonsense.  Now,  I 
promise  you  that  Honorine  is  not  for  you — 
never.  If  she  marries  you,  she  will  not 
have  a  penny.  Therefore  give  her  up  for  good. 
Here  is  your  money  for  painting  my  sign. 
And  here  is  a  note  for  a  hundred  francs. 
I  will  give  you  that  note  if  you  will  be  a 
good  man  and  promise  faithfully  to  make  no 
more  love  to  Honorine." 

"  I  implore  you  to  let  me  marry  Honorine, 
madame  ! " 

"  It  is  enough  that  I  will  never  consent." 
"  You  have  told  her  so  ?  " 
"  I  have." 

"  Does  she  resign  herself  to  fate,  madame  ?  " 
"She  is  obedient.     She  will  not  marry 
anybody,  I  hope.     It  is  a  vile  state  for  a 
woman." 

"  You  will  never  change  ?  " 
"  Never  I " 

The  sound  of  a  brass  band  came  up  from 
below  faintly. 

"  They  have  started  from  the  fountain.  I 
shall  have  to  run  to  overtake  them.  My 
heart  will  break." 

She  held  out  the  note,  and  he  took  it. 
"  My  life  is  ruined,  but  I  have  my  art,"  he 
said.     Then  he  leapt  up,  caught  his  hat  and 
mask,  and  prepared  to  hurry  down  through 
the  olive  terraces  to  the  road  beneath. 

Chance,  however,  changed  his  enterprise. 
Among  the  trees  a  woman  crouched,  and  she 
wras  picking  up  the  purple  olive-fruit  with 
both  hands  as  fast  as  she  could  do  so. 

Hyacinthe  recognised  his  cousin,  and  she 
stood  up  and  clapped  her  hands  to  see 
her  work  of  black  and  orange  flashing 
through  the  shadows  and  flaming  as  the  sun 
touched  it. 

"You  have  come  that  I  may  see  you 
before  you  go.  How  good  of  you  !  Who 
would  have  been  so  kind  as  that  but  you  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Hyacinthe  did  not  undeceive  her.  He 
stood  before  her  and  looked  at  her  with 
new  eyes.  Until  that  day  she  had  been  as 
a  sister ;  now  he  regarded  her  as  a  possible 
wife,  and  the  point  of  view  was  so  novel  that 
he  felt  quite  shy. 

Giacinta  was  a  broad  and  deep-bosomed 
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woman,  with  round  cheeks,  a  pretty  nose, 
and  a  big,  laughing  mouth.  She  was  never 
angry,  never  weary,  never  unduly  elated  or 
cast  down.  She  had  a  fine  physical  presence, 
and  lacked  imagination. 

"  You  are  a  very  kind  and  nice  girl, 
Giacinta,"  said  Hyacinthe.  "  I  have  come 
to  you  to  pity  me.  Madame  Vilhon  has 
been  here,  and  she  will  not  let  me  marry  her 
daughter.     She  is  made  of  iron." 

"  The  French  do  not  care  for  us  to  marry 
their  daughters,  nor  their  sons  either.  Be- 
sides, you  are  dreadfully  poor,  Hyacinthe." 

"My  heart  is  broken.  I  have  only  my 
art.  I  am  going  to  paint  a  great  picture. 
It  will  be  painted  with  my  life's  blood.  And 
Honorine  will  suffer,  too.     I  know  that." 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  pick  up  the 
olives  and  put  them  into  her  basket. 

"  Don't  !  "  she  said.  "  I  don't  like  to  see 
you.     It  is  woman's  work." 

"An  artist  is  man,  woman,  and  child 
rolled  up  in  one  skin." 

"  Then  he  doesn't  want  a  wife  and  children 
so  much  as  other  men,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  How  shall  I  live  without  her  — 
Honorine  ?  " 

"  There  are  other  women." 
"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  Giacinta  ?  " 
"  You  are  a  wonderful  man,  Hyacinthe. 
I  look  up  to  you  and  am  proud  to  be  your 
relation." 

"  I  am  wonderful,  as  you  say  ;  but  an  artist 
never  really  knows  how  wonderful  he  is." 

"Your  pictures  are  so  splendid.     They 
dazzle  people  with  their  brightness." 
"  I  believe  they  are  splendid,  Griacinta." 
"  You  know  very  well  they  are,  Hyacinthe." 
"  I  cannot  tell.     A  butterfly  never  sees  its 
own  wings.     Yet  I'm  glad    you  like  my 
pictures.     You  may  have  a  sleeping  soul, 
Giacinta." 

"  We  all  have  souls,  Hyacinthe." 
"  Yes,  but  the  soul  is  often  no  more  than 
a  red-hot  cinder  that  never  breaks  into 
flame.  Your  soul  smoulders  ;  it  is  nothing. 
Honorine's  spirit  burnt  with  a  clear  and 
radiant  light." 

"  I  am  not  clever— only  a  lump  of  a  girl. 
I  have  no  ideas  like  Honorine." 

"  I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen 
to  me  to-day,"  he  said  gloomily.  "There 
was  a  thunderstorm  last  night.  Le  Berceau 
cradled  the  lightning.  Poets  are  born  at 
such  moments.  Giacinta,  I  can  only  bring 
you  a  broken  heart,  but  such  as  it  is,  will  you 
marry  me,  Giacinta  ?  I  am  not  a  common 
man.  I  shall  never  bore  you,  whatever  else 
I  may  do." 


"  You  are  far,  far  too  good  for  me, 
Hyacinthe.  Such  a  thing  is  better  than  any 
dream  I  ever  dreamt.  But  I  might  help  in 
the  house  and  take  care  of  your  money  and 
feed  you  well." 

"  My  money  will  not  keep  you  awake  at 
night,  Giacinta."  He  kissed  her  and  stroked 
her  plump  shoulder. 

"  I  cannot  forget  Honorine — I  never  shall. 
Don't,  please,  expect  that.  Our  souls  burned 
into  one  beautiful  pure  blaze  as  often  as 
we  met.  But  she  will  only  be  a  memory, 
Giacinta — a  poem — the  smell  of  flowers — the 
moon  on  the  sea — you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  only  understand  you  want  to  marry 
me,  Hyacinthe.  I  don't  want  to  understand 
anything  else." 

"  I  will  not  go  to  the  Carnival.  I  will 
come  home  with  you  and  talk  to  your 
mother.  I  may  make  some  verses  to-night. 
I  feel  them  coming.  Your  lips  are  good, 
Giacinta." 

"It  is  too  much  happiness.  It  has  got 
into  my  head  like  wine,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
quite  drunk." 

"  Take  it  calmly,  Giacinta,  as  I  do.  Don't 
cry,  my  poor  girl.  These  are  times  when  it 
is  good  to  live.  But  they  soon  pass  by. 
Happiness  doesn't  last  like  misery.  We 
shall  be  old  and  aching  in  a  few  years.  To- 
morrow is  always  a  failure— like  yesterday. 
Still,  there  is  to-day.  I  must  tell  Honorine 
myself.  Nobody  else  shall  tell  her.  Lent  is 
a  very  proper  time.  We  shall  mingle  our 
tears.  You  cannot  understand  all  this, 
because  you  are  not  an  artist ;  but  you  must 
try  to  understand  presently.  I  should  like 
to  kill  Laure  Vilhon  slowly  with  grotesque 
torments." 

IV. 

Twice  Hyacinthe  tried  to  see  Honorine 
and  failed  to  do  so.  Then,  upon  the  last 
day  of  the  Carnival,  he  donned  his  black  and 
orange  once  more  and  took  Giacinta  to  the 
procession  and  confetti  battle.  She  tortured 
him  by  appearing  in  a  light  green  domino 
trimmed  with  dark  purple.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  and  spoiled  his  pleasure. 
As  soon  as  possible  he  made  her  return 
home  with  friends  from  Grimaldi,  and  him- 
self sought  the  wineshops.  He  sang  and 
drank  and  played  games  all  night,  and 
dawn  found  him  in  Garavan  bay  still  singing. 
A  whim  now  took  him  to  seek  the  familiar 
tryst  above  the  Aleppo  pines. 

"  I  can  climb  higher  than  the  olives  or 
lemons  can  climb,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
laughed  at  the  thought.      He    passed  up 
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beside  the  cemetery,  and  nodded  to  the 
tombs  that  peeped  over  the  walls. 

"  Good  morning,  good  morning  to  you 
all !  "  he  said.  "  But  don't  wake  up — you 
are  better  as  you  are.  The  Last  Day  has 
not  come  yet.     I  wish  it  had  !  " 

Dawn  rested  upon  the  hills,  and  the  olive 
orchards  blushed  with  the  soft  and  rosy  grey 
of  a  dove's  bosom.  As  Hyacinthe  climbed 
upwards,  the  trees  thinned  about  sharp  bluffs 
and  sandy  scapes  that  broke  and  jutted 
through  the  green.  There  was  a  waving 
and  whispering  of  the  giant  reed  where 
waters  ran.  Already  the  unnumbered 
rivulets  that  stole  out  of  the  hills  to  the 
sea  shone  with  a  purple  stain ;  for  the 
wheels  of  the  olive  mills  were  rolling  busily. 
Oaks,  with  russet  foliage  still  clinging,  hung 
here  against  the  cliff  faces ;  the  ravines 
deepened  and  pines  began  to  fledge  the 
great  wings  of  the  mountains.  Panting 
now,  Hyacinthe  struggled  on  ;  then  he 
reached  the  empty  sheepcote  and  saw  the 
morning  radiance  of  remote  snows.  Com- 
pletely exhausted,  he  crept  into  the  hut, 
flung  himself  down,  and  almost  instantly 
fell  into  sleep. 

Three  hours  later,  Honorine  found  him 
there,  and  they  met  again.  Some  instinct 
brought  her,  for  in  her  heart  had  wakened 
an  assurance  that  he  would  come.  She  had 
endured  much  since  their  last  meeting. 
Laure's  description  of  her  conversation  with 
the  sign-painter  was  merely  true,  but 
Honorine  refused  to  believe  it.  She  had 
now  given  him  up,  but  she  wanted  to  tell 
him  so  and  hear  him  comfort  her.  Of 
Giacinta  she  had  heard  nothing.  She  was 
thinner  than  ever  now,  and  her  face  seemed 
to  be  all  eyes. 

Honorine  stood  and  watched  Hyacinthe 
asleep.  Then  she  plucked  mastic  and 
lavender  to  make  him  a  pillow,  for  he 
slept  uneasily.  She  guessed  at  his 
weariness  and  waited  an  hour  before 
she  woke  him.  When  the  man  came 
to  his  senses  and  sat  up,  he  saw  her  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  He  was  going  to 
embrace  her  ;  then  memory  suddenly  arrested 
him. 

"  I  must  not — it  would  be  wicked  ;  I 
am  going  to  marry  my  cousin,  Giacinta 
Corbetta." 

She  gasped  and  drew  away  from  him. 

"  Is  it  newTs  to  you  ?  What  could  I  do  ? 
Don't  look  at  me  so,  Honorine.  Do  you 
think  that  you  are  the  only  one  who  has 
Buffered  ?     I  am  in  hell !  " 

"  My  mother " 


"  Janicot  *  fly  away  with  your  mother  ! 
She  has  crushed  two  hearts — like  the  press 
crushes  the  olives.  All  that  was  good  in  me 
is  killed.  I  shall  do  nothing  now  but  just 
live  till  I  die — like  a  pig." 

"  I  had  dreamed  dreams — I  had  half 
hoped  you  might " 

"  An  artist  cannot  do  such  things.  I  am 
not  a  brigand.  I  am  thin  and  weak  of  body 
— all  spirit  and  soul.  I  cannot  take  you  from 
her  and  speed  away  into  the  mountains. 
Such  tricks  belong  to  plays  on  the  stage 
Even  artists  cannot  Jive  like  birds,  on  berries. 
And  I  am  going  to  marry  Giacinta.  I  will 
not  fight  a  coarse  woman  like  your  mother. 
This  is  the  most  terrible  Ash  Wednesday  of 
my  life." 

"  I  cannot  live  any  more,  Hyacinthe. 
You  were  made  for  me.  I  cannot  live 
without  you.  I  shall  be  a  vine  without  a 
trellis." 

"  I  know  how  you  feel.  I  have  grown 
old  thinking  about  you  and  your  grief.  I 
may  yet  kill  myself.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  stands  between  me  and  death." 

"  Giacinta  ?  " 

"  No.  Giacinta  is  a  good  enough  girl — a 
very  useful,  skilful  thing,  and  warm-hearted 
and  kind,  and  most  religious.  But  1  live  for 
one  picture — a  masterpiece,  Honorine." 

"  My  price,  Hyacinthe — the  hundred  francs 
you  took  ?    1  fainted  away  when  I  heard  it." 

"  You  did  well  to  faint,  Honorine.  I  have 
wept  the  bitterest  tears.  I  shall  never  under- 
stand my  own  action.  The  soul  is  a  great 
mystery,  even  to  itself.  Something  said  : 
'  Take  the  money  ;  you  must  paint — it  is 
your  destiny.'  So  I  took  it.  The  pictures 
will  be  painted  with  my  life's  blood — and 
perhaps  yours  too,  Honorine — with  the  very 
colours  of  our  united  souls." 

"  I  may  see  it  some  day.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  figure — a  single  figure." 

"  Mine,  Hyacinthe  ?  " 

"  No,  Honorine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  mine — mine  in  my  black  and  orange. 
Giacinta  lent  me  her  looking-glass.  I  have 
painted  my  own  eyes  very  wonderfully.  I 
am  standing  looking  out  of  the  picture — 
thinking  of  you.  If  the  right  people  see  it, 
some  notice  will  be  taken." 

"You  were  never  very  good  at  figures, 
Hyacinthe." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  have  succeeded  this 
time.  I  shall  always  feel  kindly  to  this 
Carnival,  since  it  has  produced  my  master- 
piece.    And  now  I  must  go  home  and  get 

*  Janicot,  the  devil. 


**  *  #e  loves  you,  and  you  must  fight  for  him  and  make  him  a  ^ood  wife, 
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out  of  my  black  and  orange  for  ever.  It  is 
so  very  sad,  Honorine,  to  do  anything  for  the 
last  time." 

"  Everything  we  do  is  done  for  the  last 
time,  Hyacinthe." 

"  How  horribly  sad  !  You  break  my  heart ; 
you  kill  me  anew.  Oh,  if  I  was  different — 
but  then  you  would  not  love  me.  After  all, 
there  is  heaven  coming,  Honorine.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  years.  We  shall  kiss  for 
ever  then." 

"  I  must  see  Giacinta,  Hyacinthe.  I  ought 
to  hate  her  ;  I  ought  to  hunger,  to  stab  her  and 
kill  her.  But  I  am  like  you — I  cannot  hate 
anybody  or  fight  anybody.  My  heart  pants 
to  struggle  for  you  and  win  you  ;  my  lonely 
soul  yearns  for  you  ;  but " 

"  We  must  do  what  we  must,  Honorine. 
It  will  very  likely  kill  us  both  ;  but  we  must 
go  on." 

"  You  have  got  your  pictures  ;  I  have  got 
nothing." 

He  did  not  answer. 

Beside  them,  where  they  sat,  grew  a  trail- 
ing branch  of  rough  smilax  with  scarlet 
berries.  Now  the  man  picked  it  and  wove  a 
wreath  of  it. 

"  There — that  is  my  fate — a  crown  of 
thorns,"  he  said. 

"Give  it  to  me,  rather.  The  thorns  are 
mine  ;  the  loveliness  and  the  red  berries  shall 
be  yours.  I  will  try  to  live  still.  I  have 
thoughts.  I  must  see  Giacinta.  She  shall 
be  my  friend,  not  my  enemy.  My  heart 
-was  strong  to  love,  but  it  is  weak  to  hate." 

"  We  are  not  haters.  If  I  was  a  hater,  it 
would  be  a  grander  thing.  But  I  only  hate 
your  mother." 

With  fine  futility  they  prattled  ;  then,  upon 
the  understanding  that  they  must  often  meet 
in  pure  friendship,  they  prepared  to  part. 

"If  we  had  been  two  little  mice,"  said 
Honorine,  "  we  should  have  been  happy  ; 
but  now  we  shall  never  know  how  happy  live 
things  can  be." 

"  Only  how  miserable  they  can  be,"  an- 
swered Hyacinthe. 

Then  he  went  homeward,  and  she  watched 
the  loosely  built,  grotesque  figure  swing  away 
until  his  orange  and  black  were  swallowed 
up  amid  the  tawny  colours  of  the  terraces 
below. 

She  could  not  believe  that  he  had  really 
gone  out  of  her  life,  and  given  her  up  for  a 
hundred  francs. 


Honorine  reclined   in   the  sun  and  waited 
for  Giacinta.      Hyacinthe,  with  some  fear, 


arranged  that  they  should  meet  by  the  olive 
mill  under  Grim aldi,  and  hereLaure  Yilhon's 
daughter  sat  on  a  day  in  February.  She  was 
silent  and  motionless  as  the  lizards  that 
basked  upon  the  wall  beside  her.  Over  the 
terraces  hung  sprays  loaded  with  ripe  lemons. 
The  sun  warmed  them,  and  they  made  a 
delicate  pale  golden  light  against  the  deep 
shadows  that  spread  beneath  the  trees.  At 
the  points  of  the  branches  sprouted  little 
purple  buds,  where  a  feast  of  flowers  wxmld 
soon  open  again.  White  pigeons  fluttered 
in  the  glittering  haze  of  the  olive  trees,  and 
close  at  hand  a  waterwheel  turned  slowly. 
Here  great  honey-coloured  mounds  of  crushed 
olive  stones  dried  in  the  sun,  and  from  the 
side  of  the  mill  spouted  a  wine-red  stream 
that  sank  away  amid  wild  flowers  and 
vanished  down  tli3  hillside. 

Giacinta  came  shyly  and  nervously,  and 
Honorine  rose  and  kissed  her. 

They  talked  long  together  until  the  Italian 
girl  gained  confidence.  Then  she  expressed 
her  gratitude. 

"  You  are  very  wonderful.  I  thought  you 
would  never  forgive  me  for  taking  him  away," 
she  said. 

"  You  did  not  take  him  away  from  me, 
Giacinta.  My  mother  took  him  away.  You 
must  understand.  He  cannot  marry  me, 
because  God  has  not  willed  it,  and  has  not 
made  him  to  be  a  savage  lover.  He  cannot 
fight  and  do  desperate  things.  He  is  an 
artist.  There  is  no  room  in.  his  beautiful 
life  for  plots  and  quarrels  and  danger. 
He  is  a  flower  that  must  open  According  to 
Nature,  and  make  his  own  colour  and  scent, 
and  be  lovely  and  ripen  sweet  fruit." 

"  He  is  too  good  for  me — I  know  that," 
confessed  Giacinta. 

"He  is ;  but  you  must  not  be  afraid. 
Let  the  great  thought  of  being  his  wife 
make  you  very  wise  and  brave.  He  has  no 
time  to  be  wise  and  brave,  so  you  must  be 
for  him.  You  must  learn  how  to  please 
him,  and  be  very  gentle  with  him,  and  never 
interfere  if  he  is  silent  and  full  of  thoughts. 
If  you  destroy  an  artist's  thoughts,  it  may 
be  worse  than  shattering  a  beautiful  vase  or 
destroying  a  picture.  You  break  something 
that  can  never  be  mended,  perhaps." 

"Yes;  he  told  me  that  himself.  I  try 
not  to  anger  him,  but  it  is  not  always  easy, 
because  I  am  a  very  simple  girl  and  don't 
understand.  We  go  to  Monte  Bellinda 
sometimes  to  make  our  holidays." 

Honorine  nodded.  She  knew  that 
Hyacinthe  would  never  take  Giacinta  to  the 
old  trysts.     Thev  were  sacred  to  her, 
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"And   we   looked   into   the    huge    scene 
spread   out   there— mountains,   forests,   and 
farms,   and    the    Roya    river   just  peeping 
behind  the  hills.     Far  away  under  the  sky 
was    the    snow    scattered    all    along,    and 
Hyacinthe  said  to  me  :  '  What  is  that  like, 
Giacinta  ? '      And    I   said  :    '  Like  washing 
spread   out  to   dry.'      He   was  very  angry 
then.      He  leapt   up   and   cried   out   harsh 
words,   and   stamped   his    foot    in   a   great 
passion,  and  said  that  a  mule  would  have 
had  a  prettier  thought.     Then  he  told  me 
that  if  I  had  said  such  a  vile  thing  three 
weeks  ago,  he  would  not  have  married  me. 
And  at  last  he  went  off  and  cried  out :    '  I 
will  not  see  you  again  to-day  !     I  will  leave 
you   to   weep  for  that ! '      But   I   did   not 
weep.     I  only  thought  that  it  will  be  difficult 
sometimes  when  we  marry." 
Honorine  was  much  interested. 
"  That  is   very   like   him.      I   hear  him 
speaking.     He   told  me  once  that    we   can 
judge   people   by   their    power    of    making 
likenesses." 

"  It  was  like  washing,  all  the  same  ;  but 
I'm  a  very  homely  girl,  who  has  never  been 
taught  anything,  and  I  never  had  great 
thoughts,  nor  any  other  thoughts,  except  how 
to  keep  myself  honest  and  not  too  hungry." 
"  You  will  soon  learn  from  Hyacinthe." 
"  Yes,  he  is  never  tired  of  teaching  me. 
He  is  very  patient,  as  a  rule.  How  I  wish 
I  had  something  to  bring  him— -some  money 
or  some  little  bit  of  ground !  I  am  so  poor.  I 
have  nothing—even  my  clothes  are  wretched. 
I  long  to  be  married,  then  I  can  give  him 
myself." 

Honorine  nodded  thoughtfully. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "  You  are  a  very  fine 
girl,  and  your  eyes  are  very  bright,  and  your 
skin  is  soft.  But  you  must  look  pretty  for 
him.  That  is  very  important  with  an  artist 
like  Hyacinthe.  He  must  have  only  beautiful 
things  about  him.  Your  feet  are  spoiled  by 
your  shoes." 

Giacinta  looked  uneasy. 
"  I  have  some  better  things  for  feast  days  ; 
but   they  are   not  very  much  better,"   she 
confessed. 

"  You  must  look  pretty  for  him.  It  can 
easily  be  done.  I  will  make  you  some  pretty 
things.  It  will  be  good  to  me  to  do  it. 
Meet  me  here  again  next  week  on  Sunday." 

"Why  should  you  love  me?  You  are 
worth  a  thousand  girls  like  me.  You  are 
lovelv  and  clever  both  ;  your  eyes  blaze.  I 
should  like  to  give  him  up  to  you,  for  you 
deserve  him  better  than  I  do." 

"  No,  be  wjl}  not  come  back..     He  loves 


you,  and  you  must  fight  for  him  and  make 
him  a  good  wife,  and  be  both  gentle  and 
strong  for  him.  Come  on  Sunday,  then. 
How  dark  you  are  !  There  is  down  on  your 
lip — as  if  a  tiny  stain  of  wine  had  dried 
there." 

"  My  lips  are  red  ;  but  my  hair  is  not  as 
thick  as  yours,  and  it  has  no  lovely  blue  at 
the  edge  of  the  plait  where  the  sun  falls,  like 
yours,  Honorine." 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  mine,  Giacinta. 
It  is  no  use  to  me  now.  But  you  shall  be 
pretty  and  perfect  for  him,  all  the  same." 

"  I  will  bless  you  as  long  as  I  live,  Honorine 
Yilhon." 

"  Nay,  bless  me  as  long  as  I  live,  Giacinta, 
and  pray  for  my  soul  afterwards.  That  will 
be  better." 

The  Italian  girl  climbed  homeward,  and 
Honorine  sat  on  with  her  eyes  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  In  shape  like  a  Cupid's 
bow,  the  blue  sea  beat  deliciously  upon 
Menton's  shores  ;  and  out  of  it  arose  her 
glittering  self.  The  houses  shone  singly  out 
of  the  green,  like  pearls  upon  a  field  of 
chrysoprase.  Bright  foliage  of  the  orange 
and  aigrettes  of  shore-loving  palms  fretted 
her  streets  ;  church  towers  arose  and  faint 
bells  murmured  from  her  bosom.  Above,  to 
the  blue  pallor  of  heaven,  towered  the 
mountains,  and  mighty  shadows  already 
rested  upon  their  northern  faces  as  the  sun 
sank  westerly  in  a  golden  haze  toward  the 
Esterels. 

"She  must  have  a  nightgown  with  pink  - 
bows  upon  it,"  thought  Honorine. 

YI. 
Unknown  to  her  mother,  Honorine  saw 
much  of  Giacinta,  and  was  as  skilful  as  a 
lover  in  making  clever  excuses  for  meeting 
with  her.  The  French  girl  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Hyacinthe's  bride  and  wrought 
many  pretty  things  in  secret  for  her. 

Hyacinthe  finished  his  masterpiece  and 
took  it  to  Mentone.  There  certain  art-dealers 
gazed  coldly  upon  it  and  refused  even  to 
exhibit  the*  painting  in  their  windows  ;  so 
the  artist  took  his  rejected  work  back  to 
Grimaldi  and  said  that  he  was  glad,  after  all, 
that  it  had  not  left  Italy.  t 

The  day  for  the  marriage  was  decided,  and 
Honoring  mother  accepted  an  invitation  to 
be  present  with  her  daughter. 

But  upon  the  night  before  the  wedding- 
eve,  Chance  put  a  period  to  the  existence  of 
Laure  Yilhon.  One  moment  she  was  a 
woman  of  sixty  —  tough,  busy,  bustling, 
prosperous.     Then  she  turned  out  of   the 
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Place  de  la  Mairie  upon  a  flight  of  dark 
steps,  where  small  doors  opened  and  archways 
yawned.  While  descending,  her  iron-shod 
shoe  slipped  upon  half  a  lemon,  and  she  fell 
down  eight  stone  steps  and  broke  her  neck. 
They  brought  the  rags  and  bones  to  her 
daughter,  and  then  they  w^ept  and  wailed  for 
Honorine,  because  she  could  neither  weep 
nor  wail  for  herself. 

Upon  the  following  morning  she  had 
already  arranged  to  meet  Hyacinthe  at  the 
old  tryst  by  the  sheepcote,  and,  scarcely 
mistress  of  herself  when  the  next  day 
dawned,  she  rose,  left  neighbours  to  tend 
the  candles  that  stood  and  burned  where  lay 
her  mother's  corpse,  and  went  up  into  the 
hills  alone. 

But  Hyacinthe  found  much  to  do  on  the 
day  before  his  nuptials.  He  did  not  forget 
his  appointment,  but  he  did  not  keep  it. 

"  I  shall  see  her  at  the  wedding  to- 
morrow," he  remembered,  "  and  it  will  be 
good  to  her  to  dwell  to-day  in  the  hills.,, 

So  Honorine  kept  vigil  with  her  thoughts, 
and  for  once  the  woman  in  her  cried  and 
wrestled  mightily.  Here  was  life  offered  at 
last.  The  obstacle  had  been  removed  in 
time.  Her  mother  had  vanished.  Nothing 
stood  between  her  and  her  twin  soul  any 
longer.  She  waited  and  believed  that  each 
movement  on  the  hillside  was  Hyacinthe 
coming  to  her.  At  last  she  determined  to 
go  on  to  Grimaldi ;  and  then  the  memory 
of  Giacinta  made  her  stay.  But  she  felt  no 
fear  or  remorse  concerning  Giacinta. 

"  I  need  not  reproach  myself  with  dreams 
of  her,"  reflected  Honorine.  "  I  have  been 
a  loving  and  a  true  friend.  Now  it  is 
different.  Giacinta  many  men  might  love 
and  understand ;  none  will  ever  love  or 
understand  me  but  Hyacinthe.     And  yet — 

and  yet To  think  that  I  send  her  back 

to  loneliness  and  black  bread  and  dandelions — 
and  no  love  !  For  her — for  any  woman — to 
lose  him — I  know  what  that  means.  Shall 
another  suffer  as  I  have  suffered  ?  " 

Her  mother's  death  hardly  touched  her, 
excepting  in  the  light  of  its  immense  sig- 
nificance as  another  name  for  liberty.  She 
remembered  that  the  news  of  it  could  not 
have  reached  Grimaldi,  and  again  she  deter- 
mined to  go  there.  She  argued  that  it  was 
only  just  to  Hyacinthe  that  he  should  know. 
Hers  was  the  power  to  make  or  mar  his  life. 
Then  she  told  herself  that  Giacinta  might, 
after  all,  serve  him  better  than  she  could. 
She  thought  of  the  future  and  of  her  money. 
She  pictured  herself  again  and  again  as  a 
friend  to  both,    She  saw  herself  teaching 


their  children  to  read  and  to  pray.  She 
spent  her  francs  for  them  and  was  their 
good  angel.  Then  her  blood  cried  out 
against  that  frosty  picture.  She  was  no 
angel,  but  a  woman,  created  to  make  a  man 
happy — fashioned,  above  all  other  women,  to 
make  this  man  happy.  And  she  was  free 
for  him ;  her  future  depended  on  him  ; 
without  him  now  there  was  nothing  to  live 
for  but  a  grocer's  shop.  Giacinta's  future 
depended  upon  no  union  with  Hyacinthe. 
A  dozen  fine  fellows  would  be  proud  to 
marry  her.  And  Giacinta  loved  Honorine 
so  well  that  she  would  give  up  Hyacinthe  to 
her  without  a  murmur. 

Honorine  began  to  suspect  that  the 
earthly  happiness  of  three  people  depended 
entirely  upon  her  action. 

Night  hid  her  frenzy  and  spread  a  mantle 
of  dew  upon  the  hills.  Until  dawn  she 
could  do  nothing,  for  the  way  to  Grimaldi 
was  difficult  under  darkness.  She  trembled 
to  be  doing  while  yet  the  mood  held.  Her 
infirmity  of  disposition  was  not  hidden  from 
her.  The  fight  between  natural  longing  of 
heart  and  natural  feebleness  of  spirit  raged 
under  darkness.  She  lay  where  Hyacinthe 
had  lain  after  the  Carnival. 

Honorine  could  not  sleep.  She  was 
physically  cold,  and  her  head  ached  with 
much  battle  and  torment  and  turmoil  of 
thought.  At  earliest  dawn  she  found  her- 
self moving  towards  Grimaldi.  Then,  after 
a  fierce  fight,  she  turned  her  back  upon  it 
and  went  down  swiftly  into  the  pinewoods 
homeward.  But  her  feet  lagged  ;  she  went 
slower  ;  she  stood  still.  When  the  sun  rose, 
he  found  her  on  her  knees  praying  with  many 
tears  to  be  guided  rightly.  No  answering 
message  throbbed  into  her  heart ;  but  she 
sat  and  looked  long  to  heaven  for  it  and 
waited  very  patiently.  Then  Nature  spoke, 
and  wholesome,  sane  and  sweet  desire  fired 
Honorine  to  fight  again.  As  a  bird  for  her 
mate,  as  the  bud  for  the  rain,  as  the  hart  for 
the  water-brook,  she  longed. 

Now  she  struggled  steadily  towards 
Grimaldi,  and  the  thin  sweetness  of  a  little 
bell  already  pulsed  up  where  a  twinkle  of 
white  wall  and  red  roof  peeped  over  the 
olives.  Hot  and  weary,  she  stopped  again. 
Her  heart  shouted  to  her  to  hasten  and  stand 
at  the  door  ;  her  soul  said  :  "  Too  late  ;  you 
cannot  part  them  now." 

At  that  moment  Honorine's  spiritual 
essence  rose  strong  in  the  hour  of  physical 
weakness  ;  she  shrank  away  among  the  olive 
trees,  and  peeped  and  watched  a  little  com- 
pany of    bright- clad    folk  creep    into  the 
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church.  Then  the  bell  stopped.  Eternity 
rolled  by,  yet  she  knew  that  only  a  few 
moments  had  passed.  She  leapt  up  and 
hurried  into  the  sunny  place  before  the 
church  door.  A  tortoiseshell  cat  sat  all  alone 
there.     It  chattered  and  snapped  at  the  flies 


that  came  and  settled  upon  it.     Down  in  the 
woods  a  donkey  brayed. 

Honorine  went  to  the  door,  lifted  her 
hand  to  the  latch,  stood  a  moment,  then 
reeled  like  a  woman  suddenly  caught  in  the 
wind,  and  fainted  away. 
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Hyacinthe  came  out  first,  with  Giacinta 
on  his  arm,  and  found  her  there.  In  a 
moment  he  released  himself  from  his  wife 
and  knelt  down.  The  wedding  party  crowded 
round  about  and  expressed  pity  and  concern. 
But  soon  Honorine  recovered  and  stood  up 
among  them. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ? 
We  waited  until  we  dare  not  wait  longer. 
Where  is  Madame  ?  "  asked  Hyacinthe. 

"  She  is  dead — my  mother  is  dead." 

"  Dead — Laure  Yilhon  dead  ?  " 

He  screamed  the  words  and  gripped 
Honorine's  arm  so  hard  that  she  saw  the 
mark  at  night. 

"  She  fell  down  the  steps  and  killed  herself 
yesterday." 

The  man  stared  slowly  round  and  round 
him.  Then  his  gaze  fell  upon  Honorine. 
Nobody  spoke,  but  Giacinta  made  an  inar- 
ticulate sound  and  pulled  Hyacinthe's  sleeve. 
Suddenly  and  passionately  he  cursed  the 
world,  and  the  sky,  and  the  things  behind 
the  sky.  He  swore  and  gesticulated  for  a 
full  minute ;  then  he  gave  his  arm  to 
Giacinta  and  hastened  away.  The  relations  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  followed  them,  while 
others  stopped  and  ministered  to  Honorine. 

Later  in  the  day,  Hyacinthe  borrowed  a 
mule  and  a  saddle  and  took  Honorine  home. 
Her  mother's  sister  had  arrived  from  Sospel, 
and  Hyacinthe  soon  left  the  girl  with  her  aunt 
and  returned  to  his  wife. 

At  the  bridge  of  St.  Louis  he  stood  and 
looked  into  the  gulf  below,  and  thought  of 
leaping  down.     But  he  hurried  on  again. 

"  Art  is  above  God  in  future,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

VII. 

Honorine  Vilhon  continued  to  dwell  at 
Castellar,  and  her  old  aunt  came  to  live  with 
her  and  tend  the  shop,  and  watch  her  neice 
slowly  pass  out  of  life.  Like  a  flower  she 
faded  gradually,  and  her  days  narrowed  to 
the  thought  of  Hyacinthe  and  his  home. 

Often  the  sign-writer  and  his  wife  came 
to  see  her  ;  sometimes,  when  she  felt  strong 
enough,  she  rode  to  see  them.  Giacinta 
made  a  very  good  partner,  and  her  husband 
had  sense  to  perceive  it. 

There  came  a  day  when  spring  rain  had 
cooled  the  air  suddenly.  Kain  upon  an  olive 
tree  alters  the  colour  of  the  young  wood  that 
bears  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Each  twig  takes 
a  tone  of  delicate  amber  and  adds  a  new 
loveliness  of  contrast  to  the  grey-green 
foliage,  until  sunshine  dries  all  again. 

From  his  cottage  door  Hyacinthe  noted 


this  circumstance,  and  smiled  approval  upon 
himself  for  such  observation. 

"  Nobody  else  in  Italy  has  ever  seen  that," 
he  thought. 

Next  morning  Hyacinthe  sent  a  friend  to 
Castellar  with  the  intelligence  that  Honorine 
would  be  the  godmother  of  a  fine  baby  called 
Honorine. 

The  boy  who  took  the  good  news  returned 
with  bad.  Honorine  Yilhon  had  become 
much  worse  suddenly,  and  it  was  feared  that 
she  could  not  live.  But  Hyacinthe  visited 
her  thrice  more  before  she  died,  and  she 
heard  all  about  the  baby,  though  she  never 
saw  it. 

The  end  came  by  night,  and  next  day 
Hyacinthe  was  sitting  by  his  wife  when  the 
news  arrived.  They  wept  together,  and  she 
mourned  bitterly  until  he  feared  for  her. 
Then  when  she  grew  calmer,  he  went  into 
the  hills,  and  Giacinta  cried  alone  and  talked 
gently  to  her  child. 

"  Hush,  tiny  Honorine  ;  you  must  be  as 
good  as  your  godmother,  who  has  gone  back 
to  God.  Happy  little  Honorine,  to  have  a 
godmother  to  watch  and  love  you  in  heaven! 
A  guardian  angel  and  godmother  both  !  " 

Hyacinthe  rambled  hither  and  thither. 
Then  he  came  home  to  his  workshop  and 
drew  out  one  of  the  boards  he  often  painted 
for  the  graves  of  the  humbler  dead. 
Honorine  would  have  a  white  stone  cross 
presently :  she  was  rich ;  but  this  might 
serve  for  the  present. 

He  worked  very  carefully,  and  told  her 
name,  and  how  that  she  was  nineteen,  and 
the  day  whereon  she  died.  Then  he  wrote 
"  Priez  pour  elle  "  ;  and  there  was  still  space. 
So  he  added  "Regrets  eternels."  Next  he 
took  his  best  gold  and  painted  the  semblance 
of  tears  that  had  fallen  here  and  there  ir- 
regularly. 

Habit  ruled  his  mind  as  he  made  an  end. 
He  always  called  for  Honorine  to  judge  the 
things  he  fashioned.  Now,  forgetting,  he 
found  himself  considering  what  she  would 
think  of  this. 

Presently,  as  night  darkened,  he  went  out 
into  a  lonely  place  above  the  cliffs.  The 
moon  arose  from  behind  Italy,  and  Sirius 
ascended  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  their  hour. 
Beneath  them  rolled  great  waves,  that  mur- 
mured as  they  bent  to  the  contour  of  the 
land  and  advanced  upon  the  shore  in  silvery 
semicircles  of  light  and  foam. 

The  glitter  of  the  water  made  Hyacinthe 
think  of  his  golden  tears.  He  sighed  and 
wondered  at  himself  that  he  could  weep  none. 
Then  he  went  home  to  his  wife  and  his  baby. 
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I  WAS  waiting  for  the  "  Keeper  of 
Europe's  Peace1'  in  his  strangely  silent 
sanctum — a  large,  cool,  lofty  room  lit 
by  three  huge  windows  that  look  on  to  a 
shady  garden  of  trees  and  flowers.  "  The 
writing-table,"  the  soft-voiced  secretary 
murmured,  "  once  belonged  to  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Autun."  An  historic  piece  of 
furniture,  indeed  ;  it  played  its  part  in 
Directory  and  Consulate,  Empire  and 
Restoration.  "  I  never  go  near  that  desk," 
Guizot  said,  "  without  fear  and  trembling." 

M.  Rouvier's  predecessor,  the  imperious 
Delcasse,  banished  this  famous  table,  and 
installed  in  its  place  a  large  modern  desk. 
Even  he,  however,  consented  to  keep  the 
traditional  ink-horn  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay — a 
grotesque  bronze  of  the  First  Empire,  hold- 
ing more  than  a  pint  of  ink  ;  it  was  used 
when  the  Crimean  War  was  wound  up  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
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But  the  ancien  regime  is  gone,  and  the 
master  of  the  famous  Palace  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  no  longer  wanders  with  princes  and 
ambassadors  through  the  stately  salons,  clad 
in  silken  raiment  with  lace  sleeves,  a  jewelled 
sword  at  his  side,  posing,  gesticulating,  and 
uttering  bons  mots  worthy  the  admiration  of 
succeeding  generations.  The  French  Foreign 
Minister  of  to-day  is  an  anxious  man  in  a 
vast  house  of  silence  and  discretion. 

One  might  think  him  a  lucky  person, 
ranking  second  in  the  ministerial  hierarchy 
with  the  title  of  "  Excellency,"  and  receiv- 
ing decorations  and  costly  presents  without 
number  from  foreign  sovereigns.  His  resi- 
dence is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  hotel 
in  all  Paris.  His  society  is  eagerly  sought, 
and  his  name,  intimately  connected  with 
momentous  affairs  of  nations,  rings  ever  in 
the  world's  ears.  Then,  too,  he  is  removed 
from  the  irritating  influence  of  partisan 
strife,  and  his  presence  is  sought  by  the 
elect  at  the  Wednesday  receptions,  with  as 
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much  deference  and  empressement  as  though 
he  were  the  President  himself. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  his  tenure  of  office  is 
precarious.  Since  the  war  of  1870,  France 
has  had  nearly  forty  Ministries,  involving  a 
change  of  over  two  hundred  Ministers, 
whereas  here  in  England  during  the  same 
period  there  were  but  nine  Governments. 

I  was  pondering  these  things  when  a  big 
red  automobile  sped  swiftly  up  the  private 
roadway,  and  M.  Maurice  Rouvier  alighted 
quickly  and  came  upstairs.  Now,  the 
present  Foreign 
Minister  of  France 
is  not  to  be  "inter- 
viewed  "  in  the  ordin- 
ary acceptance  of  the 
term,  any  more  than 
his  formidable  and 
unapproachable  prede- 
cessor ;  and  yet,  like 
Talleyrand,  he  never 
fails  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion— though  he  is  an 
adept  at  fencing  with 
words. 

If  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
be  the  diplomatic 
academy  of  the  world, 
then  surely  M.  Rouvier 
is  the  ideal  professor. 
His  courtesy  is  mar- 
vellous, and  its  effect 
greatly  enhanced  by 
his  frank  good 
humour.  He  has  a 
way  of  speaking  in 
well-rounded,  oratori- 
cal periods,  no  doubt 
acquired  during  his 
long  parliamentary 
career.  His  most 
frequent  gesture  is  a 
peculiar  pushing  of 
the  forefinger  in  front, 
as  though  to  press  home  an  argument,  after 
the  manner  of  the  logician  or  the  "old 
hand  "  in  the  tribune. 

Just  behind  him,  as  lie  sat  at  his  desk, 
stood  a  magnificent  bureau,  which  he  pointed 
out  to  me  as  having  belonged  to  the  able 
Terray,  Minister  of  Finance  under  Louis 
Quinze.  We  talked  first  of  matters  literary, 
and  when  I  asked  M.  Rouvier  what  author 
had  most  influenced  him,  he  pondered  a 
moment  with  wrinkled  forehead  and  eye- 
glasses falling  forward  on  his  nose.  "  I  owe 
my  first  inspiration,  my  early  dreams,"  he 
said,  "  to  Michelet.     Miehelet,"  he  went  on, 
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"  is  above  all  a  poet,  and  an  imagination  like 
his  is  needed  to  conjure  up  the  tremendous 
scenes  of  the  Revolution." 

"  But,"  the  Foreign  Minister  went  on, 
"  I  think  I  owe  such  methodical  and 
businesslike  habits  as  I  possess  to  Taine. 
I  like  his  severe  disciplinary  style,  and  it 
influenced  me  greatly  in  the  old  days  ;  for, 
monsieur,  I  was  engaged  in  trade  before 
statecraft." 

But   M.   Rouvier's   secret   preference  has 
always  been  for  old  Ronsard ;  and  even  now, 
in  moments  of  great- 
est anxiety,  he  turns 
-•        . .  to  the   left-hand  top 

drawer  of  his  writing- 
table,  where  he  keeps 
his  copy  of  the 
"  Sonnets  a  Helene." 
"One  day,"  he  told 
me,  "  just  as  I  was 
mounting  the  tribune 
of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  reply  to  a 
vitriolic  opponent,  I 
found  myself  mur- 
muring almost  uncon- 
sciously, *  Quand  vous 
serez  bien  vieille! '  and 
forthwith  I  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  vanity 
of  all  things  human 
and  the  futility  of 
bearing  enmity.  You 
remember  the  late  Due 
Albert  de  Broglie — a 
great  minister  — 
always  said  :  '  A  man 
is  never  a  true  states- 
man until  he  can 
forget  personal  animo- 
sities.' " 

Surely  a  piece  of  wis- 
dom applying  equally 
well  in  less  exalted 
walks  of  life,  and  well  worthy  attention  as 
coming  from  a  man  who  has  occupied  the 
troubled  political  arena  ever  since  he  was 
twenty-nine  ! 

'•  Such  a  principle,"  I  remarked,  "  should 

at  least  make  for  popularity  in  the  minister." 

"  Not  at  all,"  M.  Rouvier  replied  quickly, 

"  for  he  who  exercises  authority  ought  never 

to  be  popular." 

Certain  it  is  that  remarkable  man,Theophile 
Delcasse,  was  not  loved.  A  strange,  silent 
little  man  this — once  described  by  an  eminent 
writer  as  "  the  most  unimposing  Foreign 
Minister  of  a  great  Power  I  ever    beheld, 
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in  his  ill-fitting  frock-coat,  as  be  stood 
dwarfed  by  bis  wife  during  receptions  in 
the  lordly  saloons  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay." 

It  was  well  known  in  Paris  that  friction 
existed  between  Delcasse  and  his  chief,  M. 
Rouvier,  and  invariably  the  former  stood 
alone  against  all  the  ministers.  And  yet 
it  was  he  who  banished  the  anarchists  from 
France,  made 
Russia  back 
down  in  the 
North  Sea 
affair, 
smoothed 
over  the 
Fashoda  inci- 
dent,  and 
displayed 
magnificent 
statesman- 
ship in  the 
Newfound- 
land fishery 
disputes  and 
the  wrangles 
between  the 
Powers  and 
China. 

No  one 
believes  that 
Theophile 
"Delcasse,  at 
present  a 
private 
citizen  of 
Boulevard 
Clichy,  will 
be  left  in  ob- 
scurity. No 
one  under- 
stood- him, 
and  the  dis- 
like he  in- 
spired in  his 
colleagues 
was  nothing 
short  of  re- 
markable. I 
was  told  in 
Paris  that  one 

of  the  Spanish  Secretaries,  retiring  from  a 
Wednesday  reception,  spoke  with  great 
irritation  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  he  said,  presented  to  all  and 
sundry  "  a  front  of  iron,  a  glassy  stare,  and  an 
insufferable  hauteur."  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  when  his  downfall  came  over  the 
Morocco  episode,  there  was  rejoicing  in  many 
quarters.      Put  no  one  disputes  the  great 
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administrative    talents    of   this    remaikable 
man. 

M.  Rouvier  has  been  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  when  the  Combes  Ministry  was  over- 
thrown in  December,  1 1)04,  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  besides  retaining  the  portfolio  of 
Finance.  After  Delcasse's  resignation, 
Rouvier  took  charge  of  the  Foreign   Office 

provisionally 
until  a  new 
arrangement 
could  be 
made,  but  at 
length  he 
decided  to 
remain  at  the 
head  of  the 
Foreign 
Office  per- 
manently, no 
doubt  think- 
ing himself 
the  person 
best  fitted  to 
carry  out  his 
own  ideas, 
the  expres- 
sion of  which 
bad  led  to 
Delcasse's 
resignation. 

There  is  a 
tradition  at 
the  Quai 
d'Orsay  that 
the  Foreign 
Minister's 
writing-table 
shall  always 
appear  neat, 
no  matter 
how  great  the 
pressure  of 
work.  This 
was  the  more 
possible 
during  the 
Delcasse 
regime,  for 


the  Minister 
did  most  of  his  reading  and  writing  in  his 
unpretentious  study  at  home. 

The  moment  France's  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  arrives  in  the  morning,  he  at  once 
reads  the  cables  and  cipher  messages  from 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  turning  next  to 
important  letters  requiring  personal  attention  ; 
and  this  done,  he  reads  a  kind  of  digest 
of    the   foreign    newspapers,    prepared    for 
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him  by  a  secretarial  staff  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind. 

He  reads  the  London  Times  every  day 
(an  old  tradition,  this,  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay), 
and  before  noon  the  chief  contents  of  the 
political,  diplomatic,  and  consular  mail-bags, 
which  arrive  in  a  steady  stream  from 
London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Madrid, 
St.  Petersburg,  Washington,  and  Con- 
stantinople. On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  he 
attends  the  Cabinet  Council,  but  is  back 
again  in  the  study  after  lunch,  probably 
visiting  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the 
Senate  in  the  afternoon. 

He  receives  by  appointment,  in  the 
magnificent  saloons  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  members  of  parliament 
and  persons  of  distinction.  At  about  five  or 
six  in  the  afternoon  the  Minister  asks  for 
documents  requiring  his  signature,  and  it 
may  be  half  past  seven  before  the  last  of 
these  has  been  read  and  signed.  Long  office 
hours  are  a  tradition  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay ; 
and  bo tli  M.  Delcasse  and  M.  Rouvier  have 
frequently  remained  in  the  great,  quiet  work- 
room until  past  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  live 
in  stirring  times,  and  no  matter  how  clear 


the  diplomatic  atmosphere  is  to-day,  war- 
clouds  may  gather  to-morrow  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  be  menaced.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider in  detail  the  work  of  the  "  Keeper  of 
Europe's  Peace."  In  the  first  place,  he 
negotiates  all  international  treaties,  even 
those  concerning  commerce,  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  sanitary  conventions.  He  appoints — or, 
rather,  recommends  to  the  President — the 
famous  ambassadors  of  France,  for  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  has  for  centuries  been  the  cradle  of 
a  subtle  diplomacy  which  never  by  any 
chance  puts  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole 
when  deciding  on  a  man — no  matter  how 
insignificant  the  post  may  be  when  the 
appointment  is  made. 

The  salaries  of  French  ambassadors  range 
from  sixty  thousand  francs  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  clerks  are  trained  practically  all  their 
lives  for  this  high  career.  Besides  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers,  there  are  Charges 
d'Affairs,  who  are  always  accredited  to  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  not  to  the  Chief  of  the 
State  to  which  they  are  sent.  At  present 
the  French  Foreign  Office  comprises  six 
departments,  which  I  will  deal  with  in  detail. 

First  comes  the  Cabinet  of  the  Minister 
and  his  secretaries.     Its  duties  are  concerned 
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with  despatches,  correspondence,  audiences, 
the  Press,  translations,  cipher  despatches,  and 
matters  concerning  the  staff. 

Next  comes  the  famous  "  Protocole," 
which  deals  with  ceremonies,  matters  of 
etiquette,  foreign  decorations,  credentials, 
treaties  and  ratifications,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  of  foreigners  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

The  third  department  is  that  of  Political 
Affairs  and  Legal  Matters.  This  is  sub- 
divided into  four  sections.  First  comes  a 
Sub-Department  of  the  North,  which  includes 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Low 
Countries,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland, 
and  America.  The  Sub-Department  of  the 
South  and  the  East  includes  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Portugal,  the  Balkan  States, 
Morocco,  Persia,  and  South  America.  There 
is  also  a  Sub-Department  of  the  Far  East, 
comprising  the  foreign  colonies  and  French 
protectorates.  The  Sub  -  Department  of 
Legal  Matters  deals  with  questions  of  public 
international  and  maritime  law,  lawsuits  and 


claims,  extraditions,  consular  jurisdiction  and 
mixed  tribunals. 

Next  come  the  Commercial  and  Consular 
Departments  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  dealing 
with  commercial  affairs  generally — fisheries, 
conventions  of  all  kinds,  birth  and  death 
certificates,  wills,  etc.  There  is  also  a 
Department  of  the  Archives,  which  publishes 
catalogues  and  inventories  as  well  as  historical 
and  geographical  notes. 

Lastly  comes  the  Book-keeping  Department. 
The  entire  staff  of  the  six  departments  of 
the  Foreign  Office  consists  of  four  directors, 
two  chiefs-of -division,  nine  sub-directors,  two 
assistant-sub-directors,  sixteen  redacteurs,  five 
chefs  tie  bureau,  five  sub-chiefs,  twenty-two 
chief  clerks,  etc.  In  all,  there  are  over  one 
hundred  and  eighty  employes,  of  whom 
thirty  receive  no  salary.  There  is,  besides, 
a  Legal  Committee  attached  to  the  Ministry 
and  the  Commission  of  Diplomatic  Archives. 

The  Foreign  Service  comprises  nine 
embassies,  twenty-three  legations,  eight  em- 
bassy councillors,  sixty-six  secretaries  of  the 
first,  second   and   third   classes,   thirty-four 
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consuls-general,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
consuls,  twelve  substitute  -  consuls,  one 
hundred  and  two  vice-consuls,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  chancellors,  one  hundre4  and 
twenty  chancellery  clerks,  besides  five  hundred 
and  twenty  consular  agents  who  receive  no 
salary.  The  Budget  for  the  Foreign  Office 
is  annually  about  19,000,000  francs,  of  which 
about  850,000  francs  is  devoted  to  the  salaries 
of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  8,300,000  francs 
to  consular  and  diplomatic  agents  abroad. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  French  officials 
are  poorly  paid,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that 


Here  in  our  tight  little  island  we  cannot 
realise  what  it  is  to  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  possible  enemies,  any  one  of  whom 
may,  so  to  speak,  step  over  the  frontier 
without  let  or  hindrance.  France  probably 
needs  a  well-distributed  secret  service  fund 
more  than  any  other  nation,  so  delicately  is 
she  placed  with  regard  to  Germany,  Eussia, 
and  ourselves.  At  one  time  the  secret  service 
budget  figured  in  the  statistics  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  but  the  Quai  d'Orsay  now 
accounts  for  the  money,  and  that  only  to  the 
President  himself..    So  long  ago  as  1870  the 
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M.  Rouvier's  salary  is  60,000  francs  as 
Foreign  Minister,  whilst  America  only  pays 
her  Secretary  of  State  8,000  dollars.  The 
French  Foreign  Minister  can,  and  usually 
does,  sit  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  he  is  obliged  to  answer  interpolations. 
One  question,  however,  he  never  can  be 
asked,  and  that  is,  what  he  does  with  the 
secret  service  fund,  which  runs  into  about 
a  million  francs  a  year.  One  remembers 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Combes  Ministry 
in  1904  was  almost  entirely  due  to  popular 
indignation  against  the  spy  system,  especially 
as    it    had    been    practised    in   the    Army. 


Government  of  the  National  Defence  tried 
to  suppress  this  mysterious  service,  but 
without  avail. 

There  is  always  some  new  scare,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  be  guarded  against.  While 
the  famous  Peace  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  M. 
Francois  Deloncle,  the  Deputy  for  Indo- 
China,  declared  impressively  in  the  Chamber 
as  follows  :  "  Japan  could  in  a  few  weeks 
throw  a  hundred  thousand  men  into  Indo- 
China,  and  easily  reinforce  this  first  invasion. 
And  the  first  phase  of  such  a  struggle  would 
be  Japan's  efforts  to  retain  mastery  of  the 
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sea,  that  her  troops  might  be  supplied.  Our 
naval  forces  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Saigon,  where  we  should  be  blockaded 
exactly  as  the  Russians  were  in  Port  Arthur." 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany's 
startling  naval  programme  is  at  present 
agitating  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  influencing 
the  secret  instructions  issued  by  the  Minister 
to  his  corps  of  diplomats  throughout  the 
world. 

But  even  in  times  of  gravest  stress,  such 
as  when  the  Fashoda  affair  filled  the  saloons 
of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  with  electrical  excite- 
ment, one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
stately  ceremonial  which  marks  all  social 
receptions  in  these  superb  saloons,  which  are 
filled  with  priceless  furniture  and  works  of 
art,  silken  carpets,  and  stately  tapestries  ; 
exquisitely  painted  ceilings,  and  broad  stair- 
ways of  surpassing  dignity. 


Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  are 
etiquette  and  precedence  more  in  evidence 
than  in  these  same  saloons.  A  distinguished 
American  once  called  upon  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  by  appointment,  and  to 
his  wrathful  amazement  was  informed  by  an 
usher  of  ambassadorial  mien  that  "  M.  le 
Ministre  does  not  receive." 

The  democratic  caller,  took  great  pains  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  snub,  and  his 
anger  was  not  mitigated  on  finding  that  it 
lay  in  his  neglect  of  the  frock-coat,  with 
silk  hat  and  appropriate  gloves  !  Formality 
and  state  in  almost  depressing  degree  are 
the  characteristic  notes  of  these  great 
apartments,  where  meet  men  of  rank  whose 
lightest  word  may  influence  the  public 
opinion  of  a  nation,  or  bring  frowning 
war-clouds  into  the  clearest  of  international 
skies. 


THE    SPIDER'S    WEB. 


By    IAN    MACLAREN. 


S3HIS  was  the  letter 
which  came  a  week 
ago,  and  which  Mrs. 
Parkinson  had  read 
twenty  times  and  then 
furtively  concealed  in 
her  pocket — 

"  Private 
and  Confidential. 

"The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Accommodation  Association. 

,  "  100,  Thefton  Street, 

"  Westhaven. 

"  Bear  Madam, — Should  you  at  any  time 
require  a  strictly  private  advance,  from  £50 
to  £5,000,  entirely  upon  your  own  note  of 
hand,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  let  you  have  same 
at  a  few  hours'  notice. 

"  Kindly  favour  me  with  a  call,  or,  if  incon- 
venient for  you  to  do  so,  I  will  wait  upon  you 
with  the  cash  by  appointment  and  complete 
the  matter,  if  satisfactory,  on  mutual  terms. 
I  can  guarantee  absolutely  straightforward, 
courteous,  and  honourable  treatment ;  and  as  I 
make  no  charge  unless  I  lend  money,  you  will 
see  that  you  have  nothing  to  pay  if  business 
does  not  result.  (Strict  secrecy  observed.) 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Frederick  Lomas-Leamington." 

Moneylenders  do  not  trouble  business 
men  ;  their  chosen  game  are  callow  young- 
sters just  over  twenty-one,  retired  officers  of 
the  Army — Indian  colonels  preferred,  simple- 
minded  ministers  of  religion — all  are  not 
simple-minded — and  old  maids.  For  those 
ingenuous  and  helpless  flies  this  spider  is 
ever  waiting,  and  out  of  them  the  blood- 
sucker gets  his  living.  But  by  what  evil 
chance  he  lighted  on  this  suffering  and  in- 
offensive woman,  Satan  alone  knows. 

During  their  married  life  it  had  been  a 
struggle  of  economy,  for  Mr.  Parkinson  was 
a  poorly  paid  book-keeper,  and  upon  them 
lay  the  pathetic  burden  of  the  "lowest 
middles  "  (who  are  infinitely  worse  off  than 
artisans,  and  will  soon  have  to  feed  the 
artisan's  children)  of  keeping  up  a  respect- 
able appearance.     Every  morning  he  left  for 
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the  office  in  a  black  coat  worn"  to  the  bone, 
but  carefully  brushed,  and  a  white  shirt  of 
many  years'  standing,  but  speckless  purity — 
her  brushing  and  her  washing  ;  and  he  carried 
his  modest  lunch,  which  she  had  made  as 
tempting  as  their  means  allowed.  Every 
evening  he  returned  white  and  tired,  after 
nine  hours'  toiling  with  figures  and  breath- 
ing foul  air.  Before  winter  was  over  he  was 
always  on  the  verge  of  breaking,  and  one 
spring  the  iron  and  quinine  tonic  which  the 
chemist  at  the  corner  made  up  for  him  in 
April,  and  was  the  only  cordial  he  ever 
allowed  himself,  failed  in  its  purpose.  What 
he  needed  was  a  month  of  *  genial  open  air, 
with  treasures  of  fresh  milk  and  eggs  ;  and  as 
those  things  were  not  for  him  (he  might 
have  had  them  if  he  had  been  a  pauper), 
Mr.  Parkinson  could  not  go  one  day  to  the 
office.  He  lingered  through  the  summer, 
and  the  firm,  which  had  a  rule  for  such  cases, 
paid  him  his  full  salary  for  May,  and  half 
salary  for  three  months  more,  and  after  Sep- 
tember he  did  not  need  their  help  any 
longer.  There  was  a  very  modest  funeral; 
two  clerks  from  his  department  attended  to 
represent  the  office,  two  others  who  wished 
to  come  could  not  be  spared,  and  that  was 
the  life  story  of  Mr.  Parkinson. 

His  last  illness  almost  exhausted  their  poor 
little  savings.  The  struggle  of  former  days 
was  now  increased  tenfold,  for  there  were 
two  boys  to  educate,  and  there  dwelt  in  Mrs. 
Parkinson  the  ineradicable  determination  of 
respectability.  By  sleeping  herself  on  a  sofa  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  boys  sharing  the  tiniest 
of  attics  as  their  living-room  night  and  day, 
with  occasional  visits  of  luxury  to  the  kitchen, 
the  heroic  woman  was  able  to  keep  three 
lodgers,  and,  with  the  aid  of  sewing  done  at 
night,  to  give  her  lads  a  sound  commercial 
education  and  secure  them  posts  in  a  bank. 
When  the  lads  had  reached  this  stage,  they 
could  no  longer  be  lodged  in  a  box-room, 
and  so  there  was  a  lodger  less ;  and  they  had 
to  be  decently  dressed,  and  so  there  was  a 
tailor's  bill.  With  a  little  less  money  coming 
in,  and  a  little  more  money  going  out,  Mrs. 
Parkinson's  budget  had  shown  an  adverse 
balance  for  two  years.  The  debit  was  not 
large,  but  it  was  steadily  increasing.  Her 
tradesmen  were  good-natured,  but,  like  other 
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people,  tliey  required  their  money.  Her  land- 
lord had  always  been  considerate,  but  she 
was  now  two  quarters  in  arrears,  and  the 
taxes  were  due.  What  her  boys  received  was 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  and  she  had  vowed 
with  herself  that  they  should  not  know  her 
trouble.    Mrs.  Parkinson  was  at  her  wits'  end, 


"Every  morning  he  left  for  the  office  in  a  black  coat  worn  to  the  bone. 


and  at  this  critical  moment,  by  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Evil  One,  as  we  suggest,  Mr. 
Lomas-Leamiiigtoii  sent  his  letter. 

She  was  not  more  foolish  than  other 
women,  and  a  faint  suspicion  of  danger 
crossed  her  mind  ;  tyut  the  sight  of  the  tax 
notice  stiffened  her —the  most  imperative  of 
documents,  and  taking  her  courage  in  both 


tu:1S1'  hard-working  hands,  she  went  to 
100  Thefton  Street.     It  was  a  quiet  street 
off   the  mam  thoroughfare,  and  the  office, 
which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  had  wire 
blinds,  suggested  an  old-fashioned  and  quiet- 
going   bank.     With   a   touch   of    agreeable 
humour  Mr.  Lomas-Leamington  had  called  his 
enterprise  "  The  Metropolitan 
and  Provincial  Accommodation 
Association,"   which    sounded 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  and 
was   true   so   far  in   being   a 
combination   of    two    sharks, 
one   in   London   and   one   in 
Westhaven,     to     prey     upon 
innocent    little    fish.      When 
Mrs.    Parkinson    entered    the 
outer    office,    a     clerk,    who 
might  be   twenty  but  looked 
thirty,  examined  her  quickly, 
and  having  identified  the  two 
favourable  signs  in  a  victim — 
tenacious     respectability    and 
secret  anxiety,  asked  her  with 
great    politeness    what    they 
could  do  for  her.     When  she 
showed    the    circular— which 
was   in  lithograph,  but   Mrs. 
Parkinson    supposed    was 
written    by   hand — the    clerk 
looked   as   if   they  had   been 
expecting  her   visit,   and   ex- 
plained that  the  local  manager 
would    be    disengaged    in    a 
moment  and  would  be  delighted 
to  see  her.     In  the  meantime 
she  was  taken  into  a  private 
room,  where  the  victims  were 
sheltered    from    prying    eyes 
and  were  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  Accommo- 
dation    Association.       "  Mr. 
Lomas-Leamington    is    ready 
to    see    you,    madam,"    and 
Mrs.  Parkinson  was  now  awed 
by  the  name,  which  was  large 
and    generous,    not    to    say 
aristocratic,   and   yet   witb    a 
flavour  of  business  in  it.    She 
would  have  been  much  inter- 
ested   to    know    half-a-dozen 
other  names  with  which  this  fortunate  banker 
had  equipped  himself,  but   which   were  all 
bright  blossoms   from   the   parent   stem   of 
Isaac  Jacobs. 

According  to  popular  imagination,  Mr. 
Lomas-Leamington  should  have  been  a  foxy 
personage  with  red  hair,  shifty  eyes,  a  hard 
mouth,  and  the  expression  of  a  ferret.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  stout,  genial,  hearty 
man,  who  put  people  at  ease,  and  gave  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  manager  of  a  philan- 
thropic society.  Certainly  he  never  took  that 
line,  but  used  to  explain  that  he  must  earn 
a  certain  profit  for  his  shareholders,  who 
were  in  many  cases  widows  and  orphans,  and 
needed  all  their  scanty  income.  He  was 
resolved,  however,  that  business  should  be 
done  on  a  fair  and  friendly  footing.  They 
desired  honest  clients,  and  they  desired  to 
deal  honestly  by  their  clients ;  and  if  one 
respectable  person  had  a  little  money  to 
spare,  and  another  respectable  person  needed 
a  little  money  in  an  emergency,  why  should 
they  not  help  one  another  ?  If  an  institu- 
tion wanted  to  earn  twenty  per  cent.,  they 
knew  their  own  business  best,  and  they 
might  be  thought  very  clever  ;  but  he  told 
his  shareholders  that  if  they  obtained  a 
sound  five  per  cent,  on  their  money,  they  had 
got  all  which  could  be  expected.  It  was 
enough  for  them  and  enough  for  the  bor- 
rower. Perhaps  he  was  old-fashioned,  but 
if  his  shareholders  wanted  a  manager  to  take 
advantage  of  people  in  trouble  and  rob  them 
of  their  means,  they  must  part  with  Frederick 
Lomas-Leamington.  Mrs.  Parkinson  would 
excuse  him  running  on  in  this  way,  and  he 
knew  that  this  was  not  the  style  of  other 
firms,  but  as  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  her  on  a  very  delicate  matter,  she 
ought  to  know  with  whom  she  was  dealing. 
How  did  he  know  about  her  ?  Ah  !  that 
was  his  little  secret ;  and  in  his  business, 
honour  was  the  chief  point.  Mr.  Lomas- 
Leamington  was  thankful  that  he  had  never 
divulged  a  secret,  but  he  might  hint  that 
sometimes  friends  knew  when  a  person  was 
in  a  temporary  difficulty  about  money.  Some 
of  the  best  people  he  ever  met  were  occasionally 
in  that  position,  and  then  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance would  say  to  him  some  day :  "  Look  here, 
old  man,  this  may  not  be  very  profitable 
business,  and  your  firm  generally  do  things 
on  a  larger  scale,  but  here  is  a  case  where 
you  might  do  a  good  turn,  and  there  could 
be  no  great  loss."  "Well,  we  can't  always 
do  this,  but  that  is  how  it  happened,' '  and 
the  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  looked 
genially  at  Mrs.  Parkinson,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  more  at  ease,  and  to  believe  that 
moneylenders  were  grossly  slandered  people. 
"  Now,"  said  the  unselfish  benefactor  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  "  just  tell  me  frankly, 
as  if  you  were  speaking  to  an  old  friend,  how 
you  are  situated."  And  nothing  could  exceed 
the  sympathy  of  his  face  as  he  listened  to  the 
familiar  story  of  Mrs.  Parkinson's  weary  fight. 


When  she  told  about  her  sons,  he  asked  their 
names  and  tbeir  bank ;  he  was  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  favour  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  their  manager  and  the  head 
of  their  department.  He  was  so  much  in- 
terested that  he  jotted  down  those  particulars, 
and  listened  greedily  to  every  detail  in  a  way 
that  touched  the  mother's  heart.  They  might 
have  been  his  own  sons.  "  And  now  to  busi- 
ness," he  said,  as  one  who  would  have  rather 
talked  all  day  long  about  the  boys,  but 
remembered  that  while  we  are  in  the  world 
we  must  do  our  duty.  Mrs.  Parkinson  told 
him  all  she  owed,  and  took  her  few  papers 
out  of  the  bag  ;  and  he  was  very  patient  and 
good-natured,  as  one  must  be  with  lonely, 
struggling  widows  whom  you  are  trying  to 
help.  He  added  it  up  for  her — the  two 
quarters'  rent,  the  taxes,  the  tradesmen's 
bills,  and  the  loan  from  an  old  friend  which 
she  had  got  in  an  hour  of  desperation  and 
was  anxious  to  repay.  Quite  by  accident  he 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  debt  on  the 
furniture,  and  he  said  a  word  in  passing 
about  the  foolishness  of  the  hire  system,  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  better  to  pay  up  at  once, 
even  supposing  you  borrowed  the  money  from 
a  friend.  "  Well,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  things  are 
not  very  bad,  after  all ;  let  us  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you."  And  he  made  a  few  notes 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  such  a  good- 
natured  expression  that  Mrs.  Parkinson 
looked  upon  him  as  an  embodied  Providence, 
and  wished  that  she  had  come  sooner. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Parkinson,"  said  the  philan- 
thropist, pushing  away  his  notes  as  if  he 
loathed  the  very  sight  of  figures,  and  smiling 
encouragement  on  his  anxious  visitor,  "I  think 
I  see  a  way  out  of  your  little  trouble.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  got  your  own  plan — and,  mind 
you,  I  don't  wish  to  dictate  to  you  :  you  are 
a  woman  of  good  judgment,  and  you've  seen 
a  good  deal  of  life.  Neither  you  nor  I  are 
quite  as  young  as  we  once  were — eh,  what  ? 
— and  we  have  gathered  some  wisdom  by  the 
way.  I'll  give  my  idea,  then  you'll  tell  me 
frankly  what  you  think." 

"  I'll  be  very  grateful,  sir,  if  you'll  advise 
me,  for  I  have  been  longing  to  get  a  word 
from  someone  that  knows  about  things,  and 
I  did  not  know  whom  to  go  to.  Since  my 
husband's  death  there's  been  no  one  to  guide 
me  about  money  and  my  little  affairs,  for 
the  boys  are  young,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
burden  them  in  their  youth.  Anxiety  will 
come  soon  enough." 

•"  Quite  so.  I  understand  your  position,  and 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  tell  you  frankly — for 
I  am  a  plain,  straightforward  man,  I  wouldn't 
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rest  under  that  debt  for  a  night.  Why,  I  do 
not  know  how  you  are  able  to  sleep.  I  should 
have  been  walking  the  room  till  morning  if 
I'd  owed  money  to  my  landlord  and  trades- 
men. Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  I  didn't 
mean  to  agitate  you,  but  I  always  feel  very 
strongly  about  owing  no  man  anything,  ex- 


cept love,  as  the  good  Book  says.  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  you  feel  the  same,  I  can  see  that ;  and 
if  I  were  you,"  and  the  widow's  friend  grew 
very  enthusiastic,  "  I  would  pay  every  penny 
this  afternoon,  and  lay  down  my  head  on  the 
pillow  to-night  with  an  easy  conscience.  And 
if  you  had  a  few  pounds  over,  just  to  make 
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you   easy  for  the  future,  1  prophesy,  Mrs. 
Parkinson,  you  would  feel  like  a  new  woman. 

"  Just  like  heaven  ?  "  went  on  the  good 
Samaritan.  "  Well,  I  dare  say  it  would  be  a 
relief  for  an  honourable  woman  like  your- 
self. How  can  it  be  done  ?  Well,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,  if  you  will  just  pay  close 
attention  ;  and  when  I  am  done,  please  object 
to  anything  you  don't  like.  I  am  here  just  to 
consult  with  you,  and  it  doesn't  matter  one 
straw  to  ust  whether  we  do  business  with  you 
or  not ;  but  I  say  honestly  that  I  would  like 
to  see  you  through  this  strait."  And  Mrs. 
Parkinson  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
looked  on  him  as  her  sole  support  and  hope 
in  life.  "No  cause  for  gratitude,  Mrs. 
Parkinson  ;  this  is  all  business,  and  I  am 
simply  speaking  to  you  as  a  banker.  It's  a 
smaller  transaction  than  we  usually  have,  but 
that  does  not  matter  ;  business  is  business, 
and  on  that  footing  we  meet."  And  the 
worthy  man  went  on  hiding  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  behind  a  show  of  practical  detail. 
"So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  and  I  am  sure 
you  have  told  me  everything,  you  owe 
sixty-seven  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  or,  let  us  say  in  round  figures, 
seventy  pounds.  Pretty  heavy  load  to  be 
carrying,  and  the  sooner  it's  lifted,  the 
better." 

Mrs.  Parkinson's  face  was  a  weight-measure 
of  the  heaviness  of  the  load,  and  the  sympa- 
thising banker  resumed  cheerily  :  "  I  am 
quite  sure  that  what  you  need,  my  good 
friend,  after  this  long  strain— which  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  was  quite  unnecessary  when 
I  am  here  to  deal  with  such  cases — is  complete 
relief  from  care.  You  deserve  it,  and  you 
are  going  to  have  it.  You  must  not  only  be 
able  to  pay  all  your  debts  to-night,  but  have 
a  little  to  rattle  in  your  pocket,  so  that  you 
may  not  feel  hampered,  or  be  compelled  to 
scrimp  things  in  the  house,  with  those  two 
excellent  lads  working  so  hard." 

Mrs.  Parkinson's  face  was  lighting  up  with 
hope,  and  the  manager  was  already  getting 
the  reward  of  his  disinterested  action. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  are  going 
to  lend  you — with  your  permission,  of  course, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  us -one 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  will  place  you  at 
ease,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  make  you 
happier  than  you  have  been  for  the  last  two 
years.  How  does  that  look  to  you,  Mrs. 
Parkinson  ?  " 

"  It's  far  more,  sir,  than  I  ever  could  have 
expected,  and  I  do  not  really  know  how  to 

thank  you  ;    but "  and  Mrs.  Parkinson 

hesitated.     "  What  must  I ?  " 


"  Our  terms,  you  mean,"  said  the  banker, 
as  one  appreciating  Mrs.  Parkinson's  delicacy 
of  feeling.  "  Quite  right.  I  see  you  are  a 
practical  woman,  as  wTell  as  an  honourable  ; 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  our  conditions 
quite  candidly,  for  we  are  meeting  on  a  busi- 
ness footing — hard  and  fast  business  footing, 
Mrs.  Parkinson."  But  Mr.  Lomas-Leaming- 
ton  let  Mrs.  Parkinson  know,  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  that  this  talk  was  only  a  little 
affectation  to  cover  the  generosity  of  the 
Accommodation  Association. 

Mrs.  Parkinson  controlled  the  emotion  of 
gratitude  which  had  been  mastering  her,  and 
assumed  as  businesslike  an  expression  as  was 
within  the  compass  of  her  honest,  simple  face. 
"  We  start,  then,"  explained  the  manager, 
"  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
passes  from  the  pocket  of  the  4  Metropolitan  ' 
into  yours.  And  if  all  our  clients  were  as 
straightforward — and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  as  managing  as  you  are — this  would 
be  a  very  simple  transaction.  I  take  the  one 
hundred  pounds  out  of  this  drawer  " — and 
pulling  it  open  in  an  artless  way  at  that 
moment,  the  manager  allowed  his  visitor  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  silver  and  gold  within, 
as  well  as  a  fat  bundle  of  white  banknotes  — 
"  and  you  go  home  with  the  one  hundred 
pounds.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  the 
people  whom  we  help  are  very  careless,  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  we  hate  more  than 
another,  it's  dunning  our  friends.  So  I  fell 
upon  a  little  scheme,  just  to  encourage  our 
good  clients  to  be  provident,  and  to  make 
paying  their  debts  into  a  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Parkinson  waited  with  keen  interest 
for  the  pleasant  surprise  this  ingenious 
philanthropist  had  invented,  for  there  seemed 
no  end  to  his  expedients  of  goodness. 

"Instead  of  giving  you  the  whole  £100 
to-day,  I  give  you  £90,  and  I  keep  the 
Other  £10  till  you  have  repaid  the  whole 
sum  we  lent  you,  with  interest ;  and  then 
when  you  have  clone  that — and  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  you  will  do  at  the  time  appointed 
—  you  get  the  £10,  as— what  shall  I  say  ?  — 
a  bonus  for  your  punctuality,  or — just  to 
bring  back  the  days  of  our  youth,"  and  the 
man  of  business  looked  quite  roguish — "  as  a 
prize  for  good  conduct.  Of  course,  if  anyone 
will  not  pay,  he  loses  his  prize,  and  no  doubt 
— for  I  am  quite  frank — that  makes  up  for 
the  heavy  losses  we  have  with  those  bad 
people." 

As  Mrs.  Parkinson  was  quite  sure  that  she 
would  pay,  and  didn't  really  need  that  £10 
at  present,  this  seemed  quite  an  agreeable 
arrangement. 
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"  But  you  want  to  know  about  the 
repaying  ;  and  that's  always  the  way  with 
conscientious  people—they  are  more  anxious 
about  the  paying  than  we  are  ourselves.  I 
know  you  would  like  to  return  the  money 
in  instalments,  for  that  makes  it  easier.  So 
I  think  this  would  be  a  good  plan.  Divide 
£100  by  ten  months— that  gives  you  £10  a 
month,  which  you  can  bring  to  us  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  ;  and  then  at  the  end 
of  ten  months  you  will  have  repaid  the 
money  and  got  your  prize.  Don't  forget 
the  prize,  my  friend.  Of  course,  we  mast 
charge  some  interest,  but  we  make  that  as 
low  as  possible— just  five  per  cent.,  which  is 
a  shilling  a  pound  for  the  year,  and  the  ten 
months  comes  almost  to  a  year.  You  under- 
stand, then,  that  it  will  be  ten  pounds  ten 
shillings  you  will  pay  monthly." 

Mrs.  Parkinson  nodded  gravely,  and  was 
really  much  pleased  at  the  sound  of  five  per 
cent.,  for  she  judged  that  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest,  but  did  not  notice  upon  what 
dates  it  was  calculated. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you  with  those  details, 
but  clear  explanations,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  as 
well  as  short  accounts,  make  long  friends. 
Oh,  there  is  one  other  little  charge  I  forgot," 
said   Mr.   Lomas-Leamingtou,   laying   some 
banknotes  upon  the  table.     "  We  have  often 
to  make  troublesome  inquiries  which  cost  us 
a  good  cleat  of  money,  and  the  law  obliges 
us  to  draw  up  documents  with  all  kinds  of 
horrid  stamps  upon  them,  and  you  and  I 
mustn't   break   the   law.     We  are   obliged, 
therefore — much   against   our  will,  for   we 
would   rather  do   all  this  for  nothing — to 
charge  five    pounds  for   expenses.      If   we 
didn't,  some  poor  widow  would  have  to  go 
without    her    half-year's    income,   and  you 
would  be  the  last  person  to  wish  a  struggling 
woman  a  harder  life  than  she  has  already." 
While  he  was  talking,  Mr.  Lomas-Leamington 
had  communicated  with  the  outer  office,  and 
at    this    moment    the     foxy-looking    clerk 
brought   in   a   document   in  which   all   the 
conditions  which  the  manager  had  mentioned 
were  stated,  and  which  bound  Mrs.  Parkin- 
son to  repay  the  hundred  pounds,  of  which 
she  received  eighty-five  at  present,  and  ten 
pounds  ten  months  hence  if  all  the  payments 
had  been  punctually  made,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  pay  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  a  month 
for  capital  and  interest. 

"  What  kind  of  a  pen  do  you  use,  Mrs. 
Parkinson.  Most  ladies  prefer  a  fine  pen.  I 
have  one  here  which  I  think  would  suit  you. 
Just  sit  down  at  the  table,  Mrs.  Parkinson  ; 
and    don't    hurry.     I    think   I    have    made 


everything  plain  to  you.  This  is  the  place 
for  your  name  —you  ordinary  signature.  Quite 
right— Maria  Parkinson,  that's  all  you  need 
do."  And  then  the  clerk  signed  his  name 
as  a  witness,  and  the  banker  tossed  the  paper 
into  a  drawer  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance, 
but  merely  a  form  which  he  was  obliged  to 
observe. 

"Please  count  the  money  carefully,  my 
worthy  friend,  for  I  might  have  given  you 
a  sovereign  too  little—bankers  may  make 
mistakes  as  well  as  other  people.  Take  care 
that  you  don't  lose  it  on  the  way  home  ;  if 
I  had  my  way,  I  would  give  every  man  who 
robbed  a  poor  woman  twenty  years  penal 
servitude.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  and 
good  luck  to  you.  Don't  forget,  ten  guineas 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  for  I  am  a  terrible 
taskmaster,  you  know."  And  Mr.  Lomas- 
Leamington,  oozing  with  geniality,  wagged 
his  finger  playfully  at  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

If  the  large-hearted  representative  of 
"  The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial "  had 
followed  Mrs.  Parkinson  for  the  rest  of  that 
day,  he  would  have  had  an  anipla  reward  for 
his  unselfish  labour.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
rejoiced  any  man  to  have  seen  the  worthy 
woman  paying  the  two  quarters'  rent  to  her 
landlord,  as  well  as  the  taxes  at  the  office, 
and  going  round  to  settle  with  every  trades- 
man, and  finally  calling  to  reimburse  her 
old  friend  to  whom,  with  all  the  air  of  a 
woman  intimately  acquainted  with  business 
transactions,  she  offered  five  per  cent,  interest, 
which  was  hotly  refused.  The  boys  could 
not  make  out  what  had  happened  to  their 
mother,  for  they  had  never  seen  her  so 
cheerful,  and  they  charged  her  with  having 
either  won  a  prize  in  a  lottery  or  made  a 
successful  gamble  upon  the  winner  of  the 
Grand  National.  She  repudiated  both  those 
insinuations,  but  left  them  to  understand 
that  she  was  capable  of  a  financial  stroke 
as  well  as  other  people,  and  left  them  in  a 
state  of  great  mystery. 

Punctually  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
Mrs.  Parkinson  appeared  and  payed  her  ten 
guineas,  and  was  much  disappointed  that  she 
did  not  see  the  manager,  but  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that  he  was  no 
doubt  closeted  with  some  struggler  like  her- 
self, comforting  the  widow  and  orphan.  At 
the  fourth  month  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  up  the  sum,  and  on  the  sixth  month 
she  found  she  was  getting  rapidly  into  debt 
again.  When  the  eighth  instalment  wras 
due,  her  rent  had  again  fallen  behind,  and 
her  tradesmen's  bills  were  unpaid.  By  this 
time  she  had  paid  seventy- three  pounds  ten 
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shillings  out  of  the  eighty-five  pounds,  and, 
encouraged  by  this  remembrance  and  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lomas-Leamington,  she 
asked  specially  to  see  him,  and  made,  her 
second  visit  to  his  room. 

The  manager  was  as  courteous  as  ever, 
and  very  sympathetic.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed that  she  did  not  feel  able  to  meet 
her  obligation  for  that  month,  but  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  circumstances  were  beyond 
her  control.  What  disappointed  him  most 
was  that  she  would  lose  that  nice  little  prize. 
He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
would  win  it.  However,  they  must  just  do 
the  best,  and  as  ten  guineas  a  month  seemed 
to  be  too  much  for  her,  why,  then,  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  pay  quarterly.  So  they 
would  put  this  old  agreement  in  the  fire  and 
draw  up  another  by  which  Mrs.  Parkinson 
would  repay  the  money  quarterly  ;  but  as 
this  spread  the  sum  over  a  longer  period, 
the  manager  was  afraid  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  other  widows,  he  must  charge  a  little 
more,  and  so  instead  of  ten  guineas  for  the 
next  three  months,  it  would  be  twelve  pounds 
for  the  next  four  quarters.  This  would  give 
her  time  to  turn  round  and  prepare  for  the 
quarter-days. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Association 
had  a  rule  that  when  any  borrower  de- 
faulted in  his  payments,  they  must  have 
security  for  the  future.  Now,  there  were 
two  suggestions  he  would  make  to  Mrs. 
Parkinson.  Either  tliat  one  of  the  gentlemen 
at  the  bank  who  knew  her  sons  should  give 
her  the  use  of  his  name — and  Mr.  Lomas- 
Leamington  was  sure  that  anyone  who  knew 
the  lads  would  be  willing  to  help  their 
mother — or  that  she  should  sign  a  bill  of 
sale  over  her  furniture,  which,  he  explained, 
in  her  case  would  be  a  mere  formality.  And 
Mrs.  Parkinson  was  so  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  the  boy's  superiors  knowing  anything  of 
this  transaction  that  she  would  have  signed 
twelve  bills  of  sale  on  the  spot. 

"  Very  sorry  indeed  about  this  little 
accident,  Mrs.  Parkinson ;  still  more  about 
this  hateful  precaution.  I  am  ashamed  to 
ask  you  to  sign  this  paper  "  (which  the  foxy 
clerk  had  ready  for  the  occasion)  ;  "  but  it  is 
our  only  safeguard  against  dishonourable 
people,  and  if  we  require  it  of  one  person, 
we  must  ask  it  of  all."  And  Mr.  Lomas- 
Leamington  was  so  nice,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments seemed  so  reasonable,  that  Mrs. 
Parkinson  went  away  less  buoyant  than 
on  the  previous  occasion,  but  with  a  com- 
paratively easy  mind. 

She  had   now  forty-eight  pounds  to  pay, 


and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  what  with 
the  demand  of  her  landlord  and  the  claims 
of  the  tradesmen,  to  whom  she  was  still  more 
heavily  in  debt,  she  was  only  able  to  scrape 
together  seven  pounds,  and,  with  this  modest 
sum  she  presented  herself  to  the  manager. 

That  excellent  man  received  her  with  his 
accustomed  kindness,  and  took  for  granted 
that  she  had  come  to  pay  the  twelve  pounds, 
of   which    he    had   a   distinct    recollection, 
because  he  took  a  special  interest  in  her  case. 
When   he  found  that  she  had   only  seven 
pounds,  he  was  horrified,  and  spoke  to  her 
not  so  much  in  anger  as  in  sorrow.      He 
could  not,  indeed,  conceal  a  feeling  of  deep 
disappointment.     "  Mrs.  Parkinson,"  he  said, 
in  words  which  touched  her  heart,  "  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I  did  not 
expect  this  at  your  hands.     I  made  the  most 
generous  arrangements  possible  for  you,  and 
I  would  have  taken  my  oath  that,  if  there 
was  a  woman  in  Westhaven  who  would  keep 
her  word,  it  was  you.     It  isn't  only  that  you 
have  brought  seven  pounds  instead  of  twelve, 
but  it  is  that  I  trusted  you,  and — pardon  me 
saying    it — I    have    been    mistaken.       My 
colleagues  tell  me  that  I  am  simple-minded, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  not 
suspicious,  but  this  kind  of  thing  hardens 
one.      Talking,  however,  will  do  no  good," 
and    the    manager's   voice   had   a  touching 
pathos,  as  of  one  cut  to  the  heart  by  treachery. 
"  We  must  just  draw  up  another  agreement. 
I  can't  be  unmerciful  even  after  all  that  has 
happened.     But  you  are  owing  us  forty-one 
pounds,  and  five  of  it  ought  to  have  been 
paid  to-day.     In  justice  to  my  clients  I  must 
ask  you  to  pay  this  whole  sum  in  one  month 
from  this  date,  and  as  this  means  additional 
cost  in  drawing  up  a  new  agreement,  and  loss 
of  interest  on  the  five  pounds  that  should 
have  been  paid,  to  say  nothing  of  risk,  I  must 
put  in  the  sum  of  forty-five  pounds — and  it 
really  ought  to  be  fifty.     This  is  very  trying 
to  me,  Mrs.  Parkinson.    Will  you  kindly  sign 
your   name  ?     I   must   remind  you  it's  the 
third  time  you've  done  so.     Good  morning, 
Mrs.  Parkinson,"  with  severity  in  his  tone. 
"  Remember,  forty-five  pounds  this  day  month 
without  fail,  or  else  I  must  avail  myself  of 
that  bill  of  sale — which  I  would  not  like  to 
do,  and  which  might  be  very  inconvenient 
for  you.     Heaven  knows  that  I  do  not  wish 
to   be   hard   upon   you,   but    I   am  only  a 
servant,  and  must  render  an  account  to  my 
directors. 

"  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Parkinson,"  and  the 
thoughtful  manager  called  the  agitated  woman 
back  into  his  room,  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
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1  The  elder  went  in  and  said  what  was  in  his  mind.' 


had  struck  him,  "  would  it  be  of  any  service 
if  I  went  down  to  the  bank  and  saw  your 
son's  manager,  and  perhaps  consulted  with 
the  young  men  themselves  ?  " 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Parkinson  broke  down 
utterly,  declaring  that  such  a  step  would  be 
utter  ruin  to  her  sons,  and  confessing  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  her  transaction  with 
"  The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial." 


"  Mrs.  Parkinson  " — and  the  severity  in 
the  righteous  man's  voice  was  like  the  judg- 
ment of  Providence — "  you  shock  me  beyond 
words.  I  have  never  met  with  such  duplicity 
and  callousness  of  conscience.  That  you 
should  never  have  told  your  own  sons,  and 
that  this  matter  is  concealed  from  their 
superior,  is  almost  incredible,  and  puts  me 
in  a  very  painful  position.     My  duty,  I  am 
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afraid,  is  to  bring  this  painful  matter  to  an 
issue.  Unless  you  bring  rne  the  forty-live 
pounds  within  three  days— and  I  am  sure 
some  friends  will  help  you  to  get  it — I  must 
go  down  to  the  bank  and  lay  the  whole 
circumstances  before  your  sons'  chief."  And 
Mrs.  Parkinson  did  not  know  how  she 
managed  to  stumble  out  of  the  office  and 
reach  home  ;  but  her  chief  impressions  were 
that  she  and  her  boys  were  on  the  brink  of 
hopeless  ruin,  and  that  her  doom  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  Loiv  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

Her  misery  that  evening  was  beyond  con- 
cealment, and  her  elder  .  son  insisted  upon 
knowing  which  of  the  lodgers  could  not 
pay,  while  her  -  younger  went  hurriedly 
over  the  latest  errors  of  his  youth.  Then 
Mrs.  Parkinson,  driven  beyond  control,  un- 
bosomed her  soul,  and  wept  freely  over  her 
own  deceit  by  which  a  too  confiding  banker 
had  been  deeply  wounded,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  family  fortunes.  Had  their  mother's 
grief  not  been  so  bitter,  and  her  love  so  full 
of  sacrifice,  the  lads  would  have  scolded  her  ; 
as  it  was,  they  petted  her,  being  good  lads  in 
spite  of  a  few  faults,  and  devoted  their 
indignation  to  Mr.  Lomas  -  Leamington, 
whose  ways  and  works  they  presented  in 
quite  a  new  and  startling  light  to  their 
astonished  mother. 

When  they  had  said  all  the  words  about 
him  which  they  could  remember,  and  to 
which  their  mother  listened  with  awe  which 
allowed  no  remonstrance,  they  held  a  counci] 
of  ways  and  means.  Between  them  the  lads 
had  fifteen  pounds  in  their  savings  bank 
books.  Ten  pounds  they  proposed  to  offer 
to  the  manager  of  the  "Metropolitan,"  in 
exchange  for  the  promise  of  the  forty-five, 


and  the  five  pounds,  of  course,  would  go  to 
help  their  mother.  They  planned  that 
between  them  they  could  easily  give  her  a 
pound  a  week,  which  would  keep  things  easy 
for  the  future.  And  for  the  debt  she  still 
had,  they  would  boldly  lay  the  matter  before 
their  chief  at  the  bank,  and  get  an  advance 
against  the  rise  of  salary  which  was  coming 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  were  so 
sensible  and  so  unselfish  ;  they  were  also,  on 
this  great  occasion,  when  the  ice  was  broken, 
so  full  of  tender  affection,  that  the  much 
tried  woman  broke  down  the  second  time, 
not  for  sorrow,  but  through  joy,  and  before 
going  to  bed  she  thanked  God  for  such  sons, 
and  declared  she  had  not  been  so  comforted 
since  their  father's  death. 

They  were  well  set-up  lads,  averaging  five 
feet  ten  in  height,  and  already  thirty-eight 
inches  round  the  chest,  with  muscles  hardened 
by  Volunteer  drill  and  hours  in  the  gymnasium 
every  week,  and  they  called  together  at  the 
office  of  the  "  Metropolitan  and  Provincial." 
The  younger  stayed  with  the  foxy  clerk  in 
the  outer  sanctuary,  so  that  he  might  give 
no  trouble,  while  the  elder  went  in  and  said 
what  was  in  his  mind,  without  any  foolish 
reserve,  to  Mr.  Lomas-Leamington,  and 
watched  him  so  closely  that  that  astute 
gentleman  could  not  get  at  the  revolver 
which  he  had  in  a  neighbouring  drawer. 
What  passed  between  the  widow's  friend 
and  the  widow's  son  has  never  been  given 
to  the  general  public,  but  the  son  left  with 
his  mother's  signature,  and  his  only  regret 
is  that  the  disinterested  moneylender  did 
not  give  his  account  of  the  affair  in  the 
law-courts,  as  soon  as  he  felt  in  a  condition 
to  do  so,  for  it  might  have  saved  many  a 
simple  fly  from  the  spider's  web. 


A    SHEPHERD    DITTY. 


fl/l  Y  shepherd  sings  at  morn : 
***    The  daisy,  newly  born, 
Opes  petals  tinged  with  green 
To  know  what  such  sounds  mean. 


My  shepherd  sings  at  eve: 
The  daisy,  loth  to  leave 
A  song  of  such  sweet  wit, 
Binds  petals  over  it. 


My  shepherd  sings  at  noon: 
The  daisy  hears  the  tune, 
Turns  petals  to  the  ground 
To  catch  the  lovely  sound. 


My  shepherd  sings  at  night : 
The  daisy,  folded  tight, 
Hears  some  sweet  echo  start 
The  song  within  her  heart. 


AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 
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HOLLY    IN    THE    HALL.    FAIR    TO    BEHOLD."— Old   Carol. 
From  a  Painting  by   Bkatrick  Okkok. 


Goat  Shooting  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


By    HORACE*  ANNESLEY    VACHELL. 


HE  Rocky  Mountain, 
Goat  must  not  be 
confounded  with 
the  ordinary  goat 
which  has  reverted 
to  a  feral  condition., 
According  to  the 
Century  Dictionary, 
the  Rocky  Mountain 
Goat  (Haplocerus 
Montanus)  is  a  near 
relative  of  the 
chamois,  and  not  a  goat  at  all  in  any  proper 
sense.  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman  says  that  he  never 
saw  one  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  seen 
one,  only  one,  not  far  from  the  Teton  Basin  in 
Wyoming,  but  the  task  of  stalking  him  fell 
to  a  friend  who  was  with  me  at  the  time.  I 
lay  down  and  watched  the  stalk  through  my 
glass.  My  friend  managed  to  crawl  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  goat.  Suddenly  I 
saw  the  goat  bound  out  of  sight,  and  imme- 
diately after  two  faint  clicks  came  to  my 
ears.  Despite  his  experience,  my  friend  had 
forgotten  to  load  his  rifle !  Crossing  an 
ugly  gulch,  we  had  taken  out  our  cartridges, 
and,  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  a  rare 
animal,  had  forgotten  to  put  them  back. 
My  own  rifle  wTas  unloaded,  and  had  the 
fortune  of  the  stalk  fallen  to  me,  the  same 
exasperating  miss-fire  would  have  occurred. 

After  this  experience  I  searched  diligently 
for  goats,  but  without  success.  Finally  my 
brothel's  and  I  went  to  British  Columbia,  in 
the  hope  of  shooting  some  in  the  Selkirks. 
We  camped  not  far  from  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Golden,  and  we  secured  the  services 
of  an  excellent  guide— a  trapper,  known  to 
all  and  sundry  as  "  Shorty."  For  six  days, 
I  remember,  my  two  brothers  and  I  walked 
steadily,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  up  and  down 
the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Golden  ; 
but  not  a  goat  did  we  see.  It  was  mid- 
November,  and  the  winter  had  set  in  with 
extreme  severity.  Each  night  the  mercury 
in  our  oamp  thermometer  fell  below  zero  ; 
and  our  small  tent  was  perforated  with  holes  ! 
To  travel  an  immense  distance  with  a  par- 
ticular object  not  in  view  at  the  end  of  it,  to 
undergo  boreal  hardships  before  the  body  is 
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hardened  to  endure  them,  to  suffer  at  one 
and  the  same  time  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
fatigue,  is  an  experience  common  to  all  who 
pursue  big  game  in  a  wild  country.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  cold  seemed  more  piercing, 
the  fatigue  more  insupportable,  than  any  we 
had  endured,  before.  My  brothers  declared 
that  their  muscles  were  atrophied  by  abuse  ; 
they  said  that  goats  were  not  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Golden ;  and  they  swore  that 
no  animal  would  be  foolish  enough  to  stay 
in  such  a  wilderness  as  we  had  explored. 
Accordingly,  on  the  seventh  day,  they  re- 
fused to  budge  from  camp,  and  speeded  my 
departure  (alone  with  Shorty)  with  many 
gibes  and  jeremiads. 

Leading  one  pack-mule,  we  struck  into 
the  thick  woods  which  fringe  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and,  passing  through  these, 
began  to  ascend  the  pine-covered  foothills  of 
the  Selkirks. 

We  plodded  on  in  silence  for  several  hours. 
Your  genuine  trapper  is  no  spendthrift  of 
words,  like  the  voluble  humbug  who  leads 
the  "tenderfoot"  astray.  Shorty,  for  in- 
stance, seldom  spoke  till  his  day's  work  was 
done.  Then,  squatting  near  the  camp-fire, 
pipe  in  mouth,  arms  crossed,  the  lore  of  the 
woods  would  slowly  trickle  from  his  lips. 

It  was  our  intention  to  reach,  before  night- 
fall, if  possible,  a  certain  sheltered  spot  in 
the  mountains,  above  which,  so  Shorty  said, 
lay  what  Mexicans  call  a  potrero — that  is, 
meadow— much  beloved  by  goats  in  inclement 
seasons.  If  we  could  leave  camp  on  the 
following  morning,  and  scale  the  peaks  above 
this  potrero,  the  goats,  if  goats  there  were, 
could  be  shot  without  difficulty,  to  ap- 
proach these  wary  animals  after  sunrise  from 
below  being  deemed  an  almost  impossible 
feat. 

At  noon  we  called  a  halt  by  a  half -frozen 
rivulet.  The  mule  began  to  graze  at  once, 
while  Shorty  and  I  munched  away  at  the 
bread  and  meat  we  carried  in  our  pockets 
By  this  time  we  were  nearly  out  of  the  pine 
belt ;  and  the  peaks  of  the  Selkirks  could  be 
plainly  seen,  white  and  glittering,  against 
the  pale  blue  sky.  I  pulled  out  my  glass 
and  lay  down  as  soon  as  the  simple  meal  was 
swallowed.  Shorty  shook  his  head.  We 
were  too  near  the  cabins  of  the  miners. 
And  he  had   none  of   the   Scotch  stalker's 
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worship  of  the  telescope.  To  find  game  lie 
relied  entirely  upon  his  amazing  knowledge 
of  their  habits  and  habitat.  My  glass 
travelled  slowly  from  point  to  point  of  the 
compass.  The  air  was  so  crystalline  clear  at 
that  elevation  that  the  distant  peaks  might 
have  been  but  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 
For  how  many  thousands  of  years  had  they 
stood  the  sentinels  of  this  Great  Silent  Land  ? 
And  how  faithfully  they  guarded  the  flocks 
within  their  walls  ! 

"  We  must  get  a  move  on,"  said  Shorty. 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  I  saw  a  goat,  then 
another  and  another,  and  then  the  herd.  I 
handed  the  glass  to  Shorty,  and  presently 
heard  him  swearing  softly  under  his  breath. 
Then  he  stood  up,  glanced  at  the  sun,  and 
from  that  to  the  steep  slopes  above  us. 

"  It'll  be  sunset  before  we  git  above  'em," 
he  said  abruptly,  "  an'  cold  as  kin  be  ;  but  if 
you  kin'  stan'  the  climb  after  the  walk  we've 
lied,  I'll  git  you  thar." 

I  had  begun  to  take  the  pack  off  the  mule 
before  he  had  finished  speaking.  In  fifteen 
minutes  we  had  pitched  our  tiny  tent ;  in 
twenty-five  minutes  we  were  on  our  way. 
But  what  a  way  ?  It  led  upward  through  a 
canon  in  which  a  forest  fire  must  have  raged 
during  the  previous  summer.  Great  pines, 
covered  with  snow,  lay  across  our  path. 
Again  and  again  we  fell  between  these  slip- 
pery trunks,  barking  our  shins,  bruising  our 
already  aching  bodies,  and  not  unmindful  of 
the  agreeable  fact  that  we  must  return  by 
this  hard-to-travel  road — after  dark  !  Still 
we  were  cheered  by  reflecting  that  the  timber 
line  must  soon  be  crossed,  and  that  above  us, 
on  the  smooth,  white  ridges  of  the  mountain, 
the  "  going  "  would  be  easy  and  rapid.  Vain 
hope  !  From  the  Scylla  of  pines  and  pitfalls 
we  stumbled  on  and  into  a  Oharybdis  of 
hidden  rocks  and  treacherous  shale.  Part 
of  the  mountain  was  so  steep  that  we  had  to 
crawl  up  it,  displacing,  despite  our  care,  huge 
boulders  which  rolled  and  roared  into  the 
ravines  beneath.  One  place  I  shall  never 
forget :  a  razor-back  between  two  abysses. 
Creeping  at  a  snail's  space  across  this,  we 
could  feel  the  shale  and  snow  crumbling 
beneath  us  ;  we  could  see  the  masses  we 
detached  slipping  to  right  and  left,  and  then 
disappearing  altogether  ;  we  could  hear— 
seconds  afterwards —  the  sullen  hiss  of  the 
pebbles  striking  the  pine- tops  far  below. 
When  we  paused  for  breath,  I  whispered  to 
Shorty  my  fear  that  the  noise  of  our  advance 
would  put  to  flight  the  goats.  He  assured 
me  that  these  were  the  usual  voices  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  sentinels  of  the  herd 


paid  no  attention.  And,  sitting  still,  I  noted 
that  the  wonderful  silence  of  those  frozen 
peaks  was  broken  almost  periodically  by 
falling  objects.  A  rotten  branch  snaps  be- 
neath the  burden  of  the  snow  upon  it; 
innumerable  icicles,  iron-bound  by  the  in- 
tense cold  at  night,  become  detached  by  the 
day's  sun  ;  a  thousand  rivulets  still  trickling 
in  mid-November  carry  with  them  the  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  of  the  mountains,  to  be 
transmuted  by  Nature's  secret  process  into 
the  rich  alluvial  silt  of  valleys  hundreds  of 
miles  away  ! 

As  we  climbed  higher  and  higher,  the  view 
became  panoramic.  I  could  see  plainly  the 
silvery  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  beside 
it  a  wonderful  riband  of  steel :  the  two 
highways  of  this  Western  world  ;  the  one 
abandoned  now  by  the  white  marl  to  the 
Indian  and  his  bateau,  the  other  carrying  that 
white  man  and  all  his  burdens  from  ocean  to 
ocean  ;  one  the  work  of  God,  the  other  the 
work  of  man— and  each  a  masterpiece.  As 
we  gazed,  the  steam-whistle  of  an  approach- 
ing train  awoke  a  score  of  echoes.  A  minute 
later  we  saw  that  amazing  symbol  of  progress 
roll  into  and  out  of  our  landscape.  Within 
the  fortnight  I  had  sat  in  the  observation- 
car  of  just  such  a  train,  and  had  listened 
to  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  road,  but 
not  till  this  minute  had  I  apprehended  or 
appreciated  the  Titanic  effort  and  intelli- 
gence, the  incoiriparable  adjustment  of  mind 
and  muscle,  which  had  triumphed  over  such 
an  obstacle  as  the  Selkirks. 

I  gave  my  thoughts  words,  but  Shorty  was 
of  opinion  that  railroads  were  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  "  It  brings  them  together 
as'd  be  a  derned  sight  happier  apart,"  ho 
observed  laconically  ;  and  I,  knowing  that 
he  had  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  did  not 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

We  were  now  nearing  our  quarry,  and  by 
making  a  detour  hoped  to  descend  upon 
it.  The  sun  was  getting  very  low,  and 
the  air  held  that  peculiar  "  bite  "  in  it  which 
precedes  a  subarctic  night.  Finally,  Shorty 
whispered  that  we  had  climbed  high  enough  ; 
and  with  intense  relief  we  began  to  descend 
the  steep  slope  immediately  above  the  plateau 
on  which  we  had  seen  the  goats  feeding  some 
five  hours  before.  The  plateau  itself  was 
still  invisible  as  we  wriggled  silently  over  the 
snow  towards  a  pile  of  jagged  rocks,  but  in 
less  than  a  minute  we  would  know  whether 
or  not  our  perilous  quest  had  been  in  vain. 
Shorty  signed  to  me  to  lie  quiet,  while  he 
reconnoitred  alone.  I  watched  his  squat 
figure  gliding  noiselessly  over  the  snow,  and 
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I.  marked  innumerable  tracks  of  goats,  but 
not  a  bleat  could  I  hear,  nor  any  other  hircine 
sound.  When  Shorty  returned,  his  copper- 
coloured  face  was  as  that  of  a  graven  image. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"  They  ain't  there,"  he  replied.  Then  he 
added,  after  a  moment :  "  We'd  better  be 
gittin'  back  to  camp." 

"  Back  to  camp  ? "  I  repeated  blankly. 
"  Can't  we  stay  up  here  ?  " 

"  We'd  be  froze  plumb  to  death  before 
mornin',"  said  Shorty. 

I  looked  at  the  sun.  We  had  half  an 
hour's  light  left  to  shoot  by  ;  and  there 
must  be  something  to  shoot  at — some  aged 
and  infirm  goat,  some  derelict  kid — any- 
thing. To  our  extreme  right,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  lay  another  ridge  of  rocks — 
the  goats  might  have  strayed  beyond  that. 
All  this  I  whispered  into  an  unsympathetic 
ear.  Shorty  was  clearly  convinced  that  the 
goats  had  heard  us  and  were  away.  The 
day's  work,  so  far  as  stalking  was  concerned, 
he  held  to  be  over.  We  might  try  elsewhere 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  but  to-night  it 
behoved  us  to  cross  that  "  dog-goned  "  razor- 
back  before  the  short  twilight  turned  from 
grey  to  sable.  To  digress  for  a  moment,  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  warning  any 
reader  who  may  be  thinking  of  shooting  big 
game  in  America,  that  this  collapse  of  energy 
upon  the  part  of  Shorty  is  typical  of  the 
professional  hunter.  It  is  technically  called 
"  gittin'  cold  feet,"  and  I  have  always  found 
that  your  hired  man's  feet  do  get  cold  quicker 
than  his  employer's.  At  any  rate,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  what  lay  behind  that  ridge, 
and  Shorty  sulkily  accompanied  me.  When 
I  peeped  over  it  a  few  minutes  later,  I  saw 
the  herd  peacefully  grazing  not  fifty  yards 
below  me.  One  old  fellow  was  nibbling 
away  at  a  tussock  of  dried  grass  some  twenty 
feet  to  my  left ;  another  was  scratching 
himself  unconcernedly  against  a  rough 
boulder. 

What  followed  cannot  be  written  down  as 
quickly  as  it  took  place.  In  less  than  a 
minute  I  had  shot  six  goats,  including  the 
two  veterans  close  by  me.  The  herd,  think- 
ing that  danger  must  come  from  below, 
bolted  straight  at  me.  I  could  have  clubbed 
one  with  my  rifle.  The  biggest,  however,  of 
those  I  had  shot  was  only  badly  wounded. 
I  ran  forward  to  despatch  him,  forgetting 
where  I  was.  He  struggled  on,  poor  beast, 
and  I,  anxious  to  end  his  sufferings,  never 
marked  where  I  was  going  till  I  saw  the  goat 


vanish,  and  felt  myself  slipping  slowly  and 
steadily  after  him  down  a  steep  slope  which 
ended  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
With  desperation  I  dug  my  heels  and  my 
rifle  into  the  snow,  staying  my  progress,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Then  I  realised,  with 
sickening  conviction,  that  the  shale  beneath 
the  snow  was  slipping,  and  that  I  must  slip 
with  it  into  the  gulf  below.  I  lay  perfectly 
still,  dumb  with  horror,  and  I  well  remember 
shutting  my  eyes  for  the  inevitable  plunge. 
And  then,  on  the  very  ragged  edge  of 
eternity,  I  came  to  a  blessed  full  stop.  I  do 
not  remember  how  I  crawled  back  to  life 
and  sound  ground,  but  when  I  joined  Shorty, 
I  was  dripping  with  perspiration  as  if  I  had 
just  come  out  of  the  hottest  room  in  a  Ham- 
mamm. 

"  Golly  !  "  said  he,  when  I  told  him  of  my 
misadventure,  "yer  nearly  went  to  Tophet, 
didn't  yer  ?  " 

Next  day  the  wounded  goat  was  found, 
stone  dead,  some  three  thousand  feet  below 
the  spot  where  he  had  disappeared  ! 

Meantime,  late  though  it  was,  Shorty  and 
I  cut  off  two  of  the  goat-heads  and,  each 
shouldering  one,  wre  began  to  retrace  our  steps. 
And  fortunate  indeed  was  it  that  these 
trophies  were  secured,  for  the  weather,  always 
uncertain  at  this  time  of  the  year,  made  the 
mountain  impassable,  and  the  others — save 
the  one  which  fell — were  never  retrieved. 

The  descent  of  that  mountain,  by  night, 
proved  more  arduous  than  its  ascent  by  day, 
A  dozen  times,  I  remember,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  away  my  goat-head.  At 
each  step  the  sharp  horns  rattled  against 
my  back  and  ribs  ;  whenever  I  fell — and  I 
fell  again  and  again — that  goat  butted  me 
viciously.  Shorty  and  I  were  so  utterly  worn 
out  when  we  reached  the  timber-line  that  we 
sat  down  in  the  cold  and  darkness  and  rested  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  we  tackled  the  toughest 
job  I  have  yet  encountered.  Finally,  more 
dead  than  alive,  wet  to  the  skin,  chilled  to 
the  marrow  despite  the  hard  exercise,  bruised 
from  head  to  heel,  we  staggered  into  camp, 
and,  too  worn  out  to  eat,  too  tired  to  unlace 
our  boots,  crept  silently  beneath  our  blankets 
and  fell  asleep.  As  an  indication  of  the 
day's  work,  which  had  lasted  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  midnight,  I  will  mention 
that  I  threw  away  the  boots  I  had  worn 
during  those  sixteen  hours.  They  were 
stout  shooting-boots  when  I  left  camp ;  a 
tramp  would  have  scorned  to  wear  them 
when  I  returned. 
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CHRONICLES    IN    CARTOON 

A    RECORD     OF     OUR     OWN    TIMES. 
'       XIY.— THE    UNIVERSITIES    AND    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


THE  cartoons  which  are  included  in  the 
present  article  will  awaken  pleasant 
reflections  (or  possibly  the  reverse)  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  my  readers.  Memories 
of  the  dreaded  "  Head  "  into  whose  presence 
we  advanced,  nervous  and  apologetic,  of  the 
Dean  or  Tutor  who  "  gated  "  us  for  non- 
attendance  at  chapel  or  for  being  abroad 
after  midnight,  of  the  Master  who  asked  us 
"  to  breakfast "  in  the  Lodge — gloomy  meals 
for  the  most  part,  unenlivened  by  spasmodic 
conversation— will  come  back  to  many  of  us 
as  we  turn  the  pages.  Also  we  may  indulge 
in  more  cheerful  reminiscence  of  some  brave 
old  gentleman  cheering  on  his  college  crew, 
or  of  friendly  advice  given,  hand  on  shoulder, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  study,  or  of  words  of 
praise  encouraging  to  schoolboys  at  some 
critical  time  in  their  careers. 

Mr.  Leslie  Ward  has,  in  his  day,  pictured 
a  very  complete  group  of  educational  autho- 
rities. For  years  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  visits  to  Eton,  at  which  school  he 


was  himself  educated,  to  Harrow,  and  to  the 
Universities,  where  he  has  always  been  a 
most  popular  figure.  The  result  of  his 
labours  has  been  a  famous  gallery,  from 
which  space  alone  forbids  me  from  making 
a  wider  selection. 

Of  the  great  Dr.  Jowett  the  stories  are 
numerous  enough.  He  was  scarcely  an  awe- 
inspiring  figure,  yet  his  resolution  in  hold- 
ing to  his  own  opinions  and  despising  those 
of  his  antagonists  was  well  exemplified  in  a 
little  verse  composed  by  some  humorous 
undergraduate.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it 
ran  as  follows — 

My  name  is  Doctor  Jowett, 

I  am  the  Head  of  Balliol  College, 

All  that  there  is— T  know  it, 

That  which  I  know  not  is  not  knowledge. 

One  of  the  amusing  and  characteristic  re- 
marks of  the  formidable  Master  of  Balliol 
was  made  with  reference  to  a  body  of  under* 
graduates  who  came  up  to  work  in  the  Long 
^Vacation,  and  stayed  for  a  more  lengthy 
2G1-  --v  8 
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uSt.  Jt,hn\  Oxford  ' 

period  than  Dr.  Jo  wet  t  deemed  advisable. 
Presently  he  became  rigorous  in  his  insist- 
ence upon  their  attendance  at  chapel.  They 
grumbled,  but  obeyed.  Then  the  food  in  hail 
became  worse  and  worse,  until  they  declared 
it  was  practically  uneatable.  At  last  they 
left  the  college.  The  Master  observed  the 
exodus  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  That  sort,"  he 
said,  "  goeth  not  forth  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting." 

The  Yery  Eev.  Henry  George  Liddell  was 
not  without  preparation  for  the  sublime  height 
of  authority  which  he  attained  in  his 
University,  for  he  once  was  Master  of  West- 
minster School.  He  helped,  nobody  knows 
how  much,  to  write  a  Greek  Lexicon,-  and  he 
published  a  History  of  Kome.  Also,  he 
produced  sketches  much  admired  by  his 
friends  ;  and,  as  "  Jehu  Junior  "  said  of  him  : 
"  so  comprehended  the  relative  importance  of 
men  and  things  as  to  believe  thoroughly  in 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  British 
aristocracy  as  a  superior  and  privileged 
race."  His  reign  at  Christ  Church  will  be 
remembered  as  a  pleasant  one  by  all 
influentiar persons  who  adorned  "the  house" 


in  liis  time.  Dignified  in  appearance,  and 
with  a  certain  sternness  of  demeanour,  he 
never  made  his  discipline  uncomfortable, 
and  often  tempered  it  with  breakfasts  and 
parties  of  much  distinction. 

Dr.  Sewell  matriculated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  never  left 
that  college.  In  due  course  he  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  and  became  Fellow  and' 
'I'ui  or.  Then  they  made  him  Dean  of  Arts, 
Bursar,  Dean  of  Divinity,  Librarian,  and 
Sub- Warden,  after  which,  there  being  no 
other  office  possible  to  him,  he  was  chosen 
Warden,  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Di\  inity,  and  remained  Dr.  Sewell,  Warden 
of  New,  until  his  death. 

I  )r.  Sewell  was  not  only  regarded  as  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  "perfect  gentleman,1'  but 
was  also  one  of  the  kindest  and  gentlest 
creatures  in  the  world,  who  probably  (even 
in  contentious  Oxford)  had  no  enemy  that 
dare  speak  ill  of  him  openly.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Dr.  Chase,  he  was,  in  his 
day,  the  oldest  head  of  a   house  in  Oxford. 


THE    VERY    REV.     HENRY    a.    LIDDELL. 
"  Christ  Church." 


1875. 


BENJAMIN    JOWETT.      1876. 
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He  dressed  in  the  style  of  a  bygone  age, 
and  was  known  among  the  flippant  as 
"  The  Shirt." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  present  Warden 
of  New  College  was  a  scholar  of  that  college, 
of  which  he  has  since  been  Fellow,  Tutor, 
Sub- Warden,  and  Dean.  Yet  lie  seems  to 
grow  no  older,  so  that  new  generations  of 
men  still  find  the  same  Spootier.  He  is  a 
very  learned,  gentle,  amiable,  modest  Don, 
whose   enemies   are   very  few.      As  "Jehu 
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Junior  "  said  of  him  :  "  His  chief  claim  to 
fame  lies  in  his  genius  for  metathesis,  for  he 
is  the  inventor  of  '  Spoonerisms*  The  half- 
warmed  fish  has  risen  in  his  breast ;  he 
knows  all  about  kinquering  congs  ;  he  has 
willingly  addressed  beery  wenches  ;  and  he 
will  doubtless  be  gratterea  and  flatified  by 
his  appearance  in  Vanity  Fair" 

Sir  William  Anson  is  quite  a  learned  gentle- 
man, who  has  written  much,  and  lectured 
more,  with  lucid  ability,  and  it  is.  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 


REV.     W.    A.     SPOONKU.        1898. 

"  S-pooner." 

authorities   living   on    the  law  of   contract, 
besides  being  quite  a,  constitutional  person, 
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who  is  in  receipt  of  all  the  honours  that  a 
grateful  university  can  bestow.     Yet  is  he 
an  old-fashioned  Don,  and  a  sound   Tory, 
who  labels  himself  a  Liberal-Unionist.    . 
With  all  his  accomplishments,  he  does  not 
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SIR    WII.LTAM    R.     ANSOX,     PART.,    M.I\      1901. 
"All  SohK" 

obtrude  himself  upon  the  public  gaze,  for  he 
is  quite  guiltless  of  the  art  of  advertising. 
He  has  not  done,  or  even  said,  much  at 
Westminster  since  he  joined  that  establish- 
ment :  but  he  looks  wiser  than  any  man  ever 
was  in  reality.  He  is  quite  often  seen  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  House,  and  when  bored 
to  distraction  he  takes  refuge  in  the  inner 
library,  where  "  Silence  "  is  enjoined  in  big 
letters.  Nevertheless  he  is  bland,  amiable, 
and  quite  popular  with  the  best  part  of  the 
House,  though  his  soul  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  nuances  of  parliamentary  life  and 
strife  tkat./\¥hip3:  have  been  accused  of 
refrahu  %  f f o£ni  Stopping  him  at  the  door ; 
while  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  other  officers 


of  the  House  do  not  in  the  least  regard  him 
as  a  common  member. 

The  Eev.  James  Bellamy  has  done  much 
for  his  university,  and  even  more  for  his 
college.  When  first  he  became  a  St.  John's 
man,  he  was  one  of  but  forty  undergraduates. 
The  number  lias  risen  to  a  hundred,  and  the 
once  little  college  has,  under  his  presidency, 
come  to  excel  in  all  directions,  turning  out 
record -breakinsr  athletes  and  university  oars, 
and  yet  showing  no  shame  in  the  schools. 
He  adorned  the  Vice-Chancellor's  chair  with 
all  the  dignity  that  befits  the  office  ;  showed 
himself  able  to  keep  Professor  Lankester  in 
order,  and  earned  a  reputation  for  all  the 
qualities  that  become  the  blameless  head  of  a 
great  university.     He  has  lived  through  two 


THE    HON.     GEORGE    C.     BRODRICK.       1884. 

1  Merton  College." 

University  Commissions,  he  is  respected  by 
all  right-minded  men,  and  is  an  altogether 
admirable  head  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
Tory  type,  of  which  there  are  now  so  few 
examples  left.     Yet  is  he  so  broad-minded 
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REV.     HENRY    A.     MORGAN.        1889. 

"  Black  Morgan." 

that  lie  did  not  suppress  the  performance  of 
stage  plays  by  undergraduates  when  he  came 
to  rule  the  university,  and  so  well  loved  that 
the  men  of  his  college  readily  subscribed 
enough  to  commission  the  late  Frank  Holl 
to  paint  his  portrait  for  him. 

The  Hon.  George  Charles  Brodrick  was  a 
superior  apostle  of  doctrinaire  Radicalism. 
He  achieved  a  seat  on  the  London  School 
Board,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  had 
ability  and  learning,  and  was  widely  known 
to  many  generations  for  his  hospitality. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Montague  Butler,  born 
in  1833,  and  tutored  at  Harrow  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  father,  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  satisfied 
certain  examiners  that  he  would  not  play 
marbles  on  the  Senate  House  steps,  and  that 
he  knew  the  mysteries  of  the  peripatetic 
school.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  rose 
to  be  headmaster  of  his  old  school  in  1859, 
in  which  capacity — determining  to  place  the 
foundations  of  discipline  on  a  good  founda- 


tion— he  used  the  switch  with  such  effect 
that  no  punishment  was  so  dreaded  by  the 
recalcitrant  small  boy  as  being  "sent  up." 
Seven  years  later,  Gloucester  was  in  want  of  a 
Dean,  and  Dr.  Butler  opened  a  new7  chapter 
in  his  life,  and  put  a  new  pair  of  gaiters  on 
his  ample  calves.  But  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks  in  the  cathedral  town  soon  palled  upon 
him,  and  he  was  presently  called  to  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity. 

A  good  Churchman,  an  admirable  and 
finished  speaker,  courtly  in  manner,  and  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  his  own  position,  he  fills 
the  post  in  a  way  that  is  alike  satisfactory  to 
the  undergraduates  and  to  tbe  other  Fellows 
—whose  reason  for  existence,  it  is  rumoured, 
he  does  not  see.  He  revels  in  honours, 
having  been  Senior  Classic,  Porson  Prizeman, 
Browne  Medallist,  and  a  Battie  Scholar. 

About  ten  years  ago,  Cambridge  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  lodge  at 
Trinity  was  haunted.  It  appeared  that 
visitors  to  the  Master's  best  bedroom  com- 
plained of  strange  footsteps,  of  rappings  and 
similar  devices.  I  am  not  sure  that  letters 
upon  the  subject  did  not  appear  in  psychic 


REV.     THOMAS    FOWLER.         1899. 

«'  Corpus." 
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REV.    0.     O.     GOODFORD.        1876. 

*»      "  Goody." 

journals.  In  the  end  it  was  discovered  that 
the  sounds  were  caused  by  the  pacings  to 
and  fro  of  a  Fellow,  a  Mr.  Duff,  whose  rooms, 
by  a  curious  architectural  construction,  pro- 
jected over  a  part  of  the  Master's  lodge. 
Whereon  a  celebrated  classic  composed  a 
poem  suitable  to  the  occasion,  which  ran — 

"I  am  told,"  wrote  the  Master  to  Duff, 
"That  a  thirty-inch  rafter  is  tough; 

But  when  you  go  to  bed 

In  your  room  over  head, 

wonder  if  that  is  enough." 

"  I  tremble,"  wrote  Duff  to  the  Master, 
"To  contemplate  such  a  disaster, 
But  if  ever  your  ceiling 
Should  open,  revealing 
My  legs— I  will  pay  for  the  plaster." 

As  a  mathematical  lecturer,  Dr.  Morgan, 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,"  was  a  success, 
who  regarded  the  Theory  of  Probability — 
without  which  no  mathematician  is  com- 
plete— as  a  light  recreation.  Unlike  some 
mathematicians,  however,  he  was  also  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  as  those  undergraduates  who 
used  the  railings  to  avoid  the  porter,  when 
great  St.  Mary's  had  struck  twelve,  upon 
occasion  found  to  their  cost.  Yet  he  always 
evinced  favour  for  those  athletic  pursuits  to 


which  the  undergraduate  might  be  stimulated 
by  other  cause  than  the  temptation  to  escape 
fine.  He  himself  was  often  seen  with  a 
more  or  less  straight  back  behind  the  late 
Mr.  Fawcett,  who  used  healthily  to  stroke  the 
crew  known  as  the  "Ancient  Mariners."  Under 
his  mastership  the  Jesus  College  boat  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs.  His  own  instructions  to 
the  young  idea  :  "  Arms  like  bars  of  iron, 
hands  like  indiarubber  balls,"  are  still 
remembered.  He  can  tell  a  story  with 
delightful  relish,  and  had  not  destiny  and 
his  own  will  called  him  to  the  mastership  of 
Jesus,  he  might  have  made  a  fine  comedian, 
for  his  humour  is  fresh  and  his  mimicry  of 
dialect  excellent.  In  the  "  Long  "  following 
the  reform  which  allowed  such  frivolity, 
Dr.  Morgan,  in  company  with  most  of  the 
Jesus  College  "Dons,"  committed  matrimony, 
and  the  mistress  is  now  as  popular  as 
the  master.  He  has  written  treatises  and 
he  has  climbed  mountains,  and  though  his 
utterance  is  disjointed,    he  is  an  excellent 


REV.     EDMOND    WARRE,     D.D.        1885. 
"  The  rTcad." 
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preacher.  He  is  a  good  companion  and  a 
better  friend.  His  chanting  of  the  Litany 
is  a  thing  to  be  heard,  but  he  abhors  the 
sound  of  a  coach-horn. 

At  a  certain  Cambridge  lunch  I  remember 


REV,    EDWARD    HALE.      1892. 

"  Badger." 

telling  Dr.  Morgan  a  story  then  in  circulation 
in  my  college.  A  certain  graduate  of  Christ's 
(a  college  that  possessed  a  number  of  under- 
graduates of  colour)  took  Orders  and  became 
a  missionary.  In  some  far  hinterland  he 
was  duly  received  by  a  tribe  of  cannibals. 
Some  prepared  him  for  the  stake,  and  as  the 
torch  was  about  to  be  applied  others  plundered 
his  baggage.  Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  of 
joy.  The  cannibals  clustered  together  round 
some  object,  which  presently  resolved  itself 
into  a  Christ's  College  blazer.  The  chief, 
rushing  forward,  embraced  the  missionary, 
crying  :  "  We  were  all  there  !  "  They  were 
all  Christ's  College  men  !  The  Master  re- 
mained silent,  and,  as  soon  as  lunch  was 
over,   rose   to   go.       As  he   passed  me  he 


whispered  :    "  I  am  off  to  tell  that  story  to 
the  Master  of  Christ's.     Good-bye." 

Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb  was  born 
over  a  score  of  centuries  too  late  to  win  the 
proper  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  Instead 
of  discoursing  with  Pericles,  he  has  thus  been 
compelled  to  discourse  occasional  politics  in 
a  mere  British  Parliament ;  the  critic  who 
would  have  talked  on  friendly  terms  with 
Sophocles  now  amuses  himself  by  translating 
a  little  thing  of  Browning's  into  Greek  verse 
or  by  annotating  the  "Ajax."  He  has  a 
delicate  sense  of  humour  which  finds  its  best 
exposition  in  the  unreserved  intercourse  of 
private  life.  He  can  direct  a  playful  banter 
against  himself  with  exquisite  effect.  There 
is  nothing  club-like  in  his  wit ;  the  rapier 
point   of    his    humour    is    sharpened   on   a 


E.    C.    AUSTEN    LEIGH.      1901. 

"  The  Flea." 

scholarly  stone.  It  is  told  of  him  how, 
during  the  Education  Commission,  he  sat 
listening  to  the  members  while  they  debated 
whether  the  teachers  of  England  should  be 
described  as  "  a  highly  trained  and  intelligent 
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FRANCIS    W.     WARRE-CORNISII.      1901. 
"The  Vice-Provost." 

body  of  men."  "  Certainly,"  said  one  en- 
thusiast—" are  they  not  highly  trained  ?  Are 
they  not  intelligent?"  "Yes,  but  so  are 
elephants,"  said  Sir  Richard  ;  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

He  turns  a  fighting  face  on  the  modern 
school  of  education  when  they  launch  their 
attacks  upon  the  classics.  Like  a  veritable 
Ajax  he  stands  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
He  is  a  strong  Churchman.  He  is  a  wielder 
of  the  rod  (the  uneducational  weapon)  by 
trout-streams.  Also  he  cycles.  He  is  a 
Doctor  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  the  University  of  Wales, 
Harvard,  and  Bologna.  To  his  other  scho- 
larly honours  there  seems  no  end,  which  is 
as  it  should  be,  considering  his  attainments. 

And  now  I  turn  from  the  celebrities  who 
have  adorned  our  universities  to  those  names 
more  especially  connected  with  our  great 
schools. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Old  Goodford  was  a 
trifle  pompous  and  not  a  transcendent 
scholar,  but  was  imbued  to  the  full  with  the 


conviction  that  next  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
these  realms  there  was  no  position  of  greater 
lustre  than  the  headmastership  of  Eton,  to 
which  he  was  somewhat  unexpectedly  pro- 
moted. He  it  was  who  in  the  'fifties  and 
early  'sixties  instituted  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  extended  the  school  "  bounds  "  from 
Barnes  Pool  to  Windsor  Bridge,  revived  the 
Harrow  match  and  the  Westminster  race, 
and  abolished  the  champagne  saturnalia  on 
"  check-  nights."  In  1862  ^he  was  appointed 
Provost  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Dr.  Warre  was  known  in  his  youth  as  a 
fine  athlete.  He  rowed  in  the  University 
Eight  in  the  years  1857  and  1858.  He 
became  the  president  of  the  Oxford  University 
Boat  Club  in  1859,  and  he  took  a  principal 
share  in  the  raising  of  the  Oxford  University 
Corps  of  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  captain.  On  his  return  to  Eton  he  also 
took  an  active  part  in  raising  the  Eton  Corps 
of  Volunteers,  in  which  he   became  first  a 
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REV.     H.    M.     BURGE.        1903. 

"  Winchester" 

captain,  then  a  major,  and  of  which  he  was 
finally  made  honorary  colonel. 

Dr.  "Warre  proved  himself  to  be  a  very 
able  and  a  very  energetic  man.  He  was  not 
deterred  by  the  labour  of  entering  into 
details,  and  was  firm  in  his  intention  to 
make  Eton  a  place  for  teaching  knowledge 
as  well  as  manners.  Moreover,  he  set  his 
face  against  the  extravagance  which  had  too 
long  distinguished  the  school.  He  also  con- 
trived to  render  birching  so  odious  that  it 
has  become  rare  and  discreditable,  instead  of 
being  frequent  and  honourable.  The  Etonian 
successes  at  Henley  Eegatta  during  his  term 
of  office  were  due,  in  no  small  part,  to  his 
knowledge  of  oarsmanship  and  his  faculty 
for  coaching. 

Dr.  Hornby,  Provost  of  Eton,  played 
cricket  and  rowed  in  the  'Varsity  Eight  wdth 
the  late  Lord  Justice  Ohitty  and  with  Bishop 
Patterson,  and  he  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  Having  been  elected  a  Fellow 
of  B.N.C.,  he  went  to  Durham  as  Principal 


of  Bishop  Cosin's  Hall,  yet  returned  to 
B.N.C.  to  lecture  the  classics  into  younger 
athletes,  and  was  made  Senior  Proctor.  He 
w7ent  to  Winchester  as  second  master,  whence 
he  was  chosen  headmaster  of  our  biggest 
public  school  just  eight-and- thirty  years  ago. 
Since  then  he  improved  into  a  Queen's  Chap- 
lain, a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  (in  the 
nature  of  things)  into  the  Provost  of  Eton 
and  chairman  of  its  governing  body.  He  is 
a  very  retiring  man  who  keeps  himself  very 
much  to  himself,  although  he  has  most 
courteous  manners  and  a  very  charming 
smile.  He  was  always  athletic,  and  even 
now  he  is  an  excellent  dancer  and  a  very 
fine  skater,  whose  bag  of  skates  is  almost  as 
well  known  as  himself.  He  can  preach  an 
admirable  sermon,  and  he  is  almost  unrivalled 
in  the  art  of  after-dinner  speaking — his 
oratory  being  no  less  witty  than  it  is  eloquent. 
He  can  also  tell  a  good  story  ;  and  it  is  said 


REV.    B.    POLLOCK.        1902. 
"  Wellington  College." 


REV.    JOSEPH    WOOD.      1809. 
"  ffarrow," 
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DR.     WALKER.        1901. 

"  St.  Paul's  School." 

of  himself  that  he  has  not  unsympathetically 
urged  a  boy  who  was  to  undergo  punishment 
to  bear  it.  As  a  schoolmaster  he  wras  fortu- 
nate, for  during  his  term  of  headmastership, 
Eton  flourished  as  exceedingly  as  even  the 
inventor  of  its  motto  could  have  wished,  the 
standard  of  work  being  higher  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  Altogether  he  is  identified 
with  Eton  as  a  good  fellow  no  less  than  as  a 
wholesome  gentleman.  He  taught  the  school 
the  art  of  self-government. 

The  present  Headmaster  of  Eton  began 
life  as  the  seventh  son  of  the  fourth  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  naturally  went  to  the  school 
over  which  he  at  present  rules.  At  three- 
and-twenty  he  was  a  Bachelor  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge ;  and  just  ten  years  later  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin.  He  was  a  Second  Class 
Classical  Tripos  man  who  went  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Wellington  College.  He  has  filled 
many  offices,  even  to  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  he  is  quite  an  educationist 
a^  ;Arelt  :aa  wthe  '  brother  of  a  bishop.  Being 
a  Uytteltoti,' he  is  also  a  cricketer  who  has 
been  guilty  of  a  book  called  "  Cricket."  "  Are 


we  to  go  on  with  Latin  verses  ? "  is  a 
conundrum  that  he  propounded  in  another 
work,  while  he  has  also  written  shrewdly 
of  the  training  of  boys.  Not  satisfied  with 
cricket,  he  took  to  golf,  and  although  he  is 
fond  of  shooting,  he  can  play  chess.  When 
his  boys  once  mutinied  on  some  holiday 
account,  he  knew  when  to  yield,  and  did 
so  with  so  much  grace  and  tact  that  he 
made  them  his  friends.  He  has  of  recent 
years  adopted  serious  views  on  diet,  and  made 
some  stir  with  his  humanitarian  opinions, 
so  that  on  his  moving  to  Eton  there  arose 
a  panic  in  the  school  over  the  probable 
suppression  of  the  beagles  and  the  institution 
of  vegetarian  meals.  But  he  has  shown 
himself  a  wise  reformer,  and  whatever  may 
be  his  schemes  for  the  future,  he  is  doing 
nothing  in  a  hurry.  He  has  critics  amongst 
his  own  profession,  but  he  has  ever  been 
popular  with  schoolboys. 

Francis  Warre-Comiish  was  born  of  good 
West    Country  stock.      He    is    descended, 
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DEAN    BRADLEY.        1888. 

"  TAe  Dean  o/  Westminster." 

through  his  mother,  from  the  Warres  of 
Hestercombe,  so  that  he  is  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Headmaster  of  Eton.  By  his  marriage 
he  is  connected  with  the  bouse  of  Thackeray, 
and  his  home  circle  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is 
affectionate.  As  a  teacher  he  was  more 
stimulating  than  inspiring,  more  critical 
than  enthusiastic  ;  yet  his  judicious  inde- 
pendence has  resulted  in  an  attachment  to 
"Cornish's"  that  is,  I  believe,  still  repre- 
sented at  a  yearly  dinner  of  good  fellows. 
He  works  hard,  and  so  finds  time  to  con- 
tribute to  various  learned  journals.  He  has 
never  been  athletic,  but  he  can  fish  and  read 
and  talk  well,  while  he  can  be  quite  states- 
manlike as  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
of  our  biggest  school. 

If  all  his  earl,  ambitions  have  not  been 
realised,  he  is  probably  content  with  his 
dignified  office,  the  respectful  homage  of 
Etonians,  and  his  stately  house  with  Windsor 
Castle  in  the  background  and  the  Thames  in 
the  foreground.  From  its  windows  he  is  well 
able  to  maintain  his  philosophically  shrewd 
outlook  upon  life. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hale  began  young,  as 
a.  schoolmaster  should,  for  he  was  a  B.A.  of 


but  a  week  old  when  he  first  began  to  teach 
mathematics  to  little  Eton  boys.  He  added 
to  his  dignity  by  taking  Orders,  and  after 
twenty  years  of  school  work  he  was  promoted 
to  be  science  master.  He  joined  the  Volun- 
teers when  they  were  first  invented,  with 
patriotic  ardour.  He  took  charge  of  the 
new  Army  class,  which  was  designed  to  keep 
those  boys  who  were  destined  for  the  Army 
longer  at  Eton,  and  for  long  he  conducted  it 
with  all  success.  Besides  being  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  fulfilled  all  the  ideas  of  school- 
boy honour,  knowing  when  to  look  the  other 
way,  and  never  taking  mean  advantage.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  mathematical  genius,  and  years 
back  it  was  a  favourite  trick  to  choose  a 
complex  sum  in  trigonometry,  ask  his  help 
to  work  it  out,  and  imagine  a  triumph 
achieved  if  the  obtained  result  did  not 
precisely  tally  with  the  answer  laid  down  in 
the  appendix.  He  was  always  so  full  of 
appreciation  of  athletic  vigour  that,  though 
he  never  indulged  in  violent    exercise,   his 
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popularity  was  no  less  than  that  of  Warre, 
Mitchell,  Snow,  or  any  other  old  Eton 
athlete.  Of  the  many  stories  told  concerning 
him,  one  comes  to  my  memory.  His  nick- 
name was  "  Badger."  One  morning  he  was 
talking  to  his  form  on  the  various  altitudes 
at  which  animals  can  exist.  The  polar  bear, 
the  mountain  lion,  the  chamois,  all  in  turn 
were  mentioned.  Then  came  a  pause,  in  the 
midst  of  which  came  a  shrill  small  voice  : 
"  Please,  sir,  how  high  can  a  badger  live  !  " 
It  Avas  too  much  for  Mr.  Hale.  The  young 
scamp  was  sent  up  to  receive  the  punishment 
for  which  Eton  is  famous. 

Bishop  Welldon  was  a  Foundation  Scholar 
at  Eton  College,  where  also  he  won  the 
Newcastle  Scholarship  and  played  a  good 
game  at  football  ;  and,  although  he  was  too 
fond  of  work  to  get  into  the  cricket  eleven, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  debater  in 
"  Pop."  At  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he 
achieved  a  brilliant  career,  which  he  ended 
as  Senior  Classic,  Senior  Chancellor's  Medal- 
list, and  a  fellow  of  his  college.  Then  he 
went  back  to  Ebon  as  a  master,  but  was 
presently  elected  Headmaster  of  Dulwich,and 
two  years  later  was  improved  into  Headmaster 
of  Harrow. 

As  a  master  he  did  excellent  work,  for  he 
was  full  of  manly  vigour  and  common  sense. 
He  was  a  line  schoolboy  preacher,  never  at 
a  loss  for  a  word,  and  his  short  sermons 
at  Harrow  were  as  good  as  the  best  he 
has  delivered  at  Calcutta,  Westminster,  or 
St.  Paul's.  In  congenial  company  he  can 
enJ°J  a  joke,  and  altogether  he  is  a  friendly, 
paternal,  hospitable  man. 

The   present  Headmaster  of  Harrow  was 
born  in  Manchester,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
he  went,  or  was  sent,  to  the  Grammar  School 
there.     At  school   he   consorted    with   such 
people  as  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  Sir  John 
Maclure,   and    the    late   Frank    Lockwood, 
which  tends  to  prove  how  good  his  schooling 
was.     When  he  was  ten,  he  walked  to  Liver- 
pool with  a  brother  and  the  idea  of  running 
away  to  sea,  but   an  elder  sister  captured 
them   and   restored   them   to   their   school- 
masters.     Then    he    captained    his    school 
eleven  and  became  an  underhand  bowler  of 
repute.     He  won  a  Balliol  Exhibition,  and 
at  Oxford  got  a  First  in  Moderations  and 
another  in  Greats.     He  walked  to  Henley 
—  twenty-five    miles  —  in    live    hours    and 
twenty    minutes  (which    was    good    for    a 
scholar),  and  became  a  Fereday  Fellow  of 
St.  John's.   After  three  years  at  Cheltenham 
he  headmastered  Leamington  from  twenty- 
seven   boys   to  a    hundred    and    sixty-five. 


That  qualified  him  for  Tonbridge,  where  he 
did  so  well  that  when  Dr.  Welldon  was 
made  a  bishop,  he  was  chosen  Headmaster  of 
Harrow  School. 

He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  boys  and  a  great  dislike  of  tobacco, 
let  he  is  a  kindly  fellow  and  a  devoted 
father,  and  he  believes  that  an  able  wife  is 
half  the  schoolmaster's  battle.  He  also 
believes  in  the  proper  use  of  the  birch  ;  he 
is  a  cyclist  who  has  ridden  down  a  zigzag 
pass  in  the  Engadine,  and  he  has  also  ridden 
a  hunter  with  harriers.  He  goes  to  bed  at 
ten.  To  the  irreverent  schoolboy  he  is 
known  as  "  Joey." 

Dr.  Burge,  Headmaster  of  Winchester,  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  before  he  joined 
his    present    school.       Born    one-and-forty 
years  ago  at  Meerut,  in  India,  he  was  sent 
home  to  Bedford  to  learn  there  the  rudiments 
of  his  future.      He  did  it  so  well  that  at 
twenty  he  was  a  Scholar  of  University.     He 
became  a  fellow  of  his  College,  who  for  a 
decade  played  a  Donnish  part  as  Tutor  and 
Lecturer  for  Greats,  became  Dean  of  Uni- 
versity, and  while  examining  in  the  Honour 
Schools  improved  his  leisure  as  treasurer  of 
the  Oxford  University  Cricket  Club,  and  in 
playing    racquets,   tennis,   and   golf.       For 
eight  years  also  he  was  joint  secretary  (with 
"  Teddy  "  Eutter)  of  the  Free  Foresters,  for 
whom,   I   Zingari,  and   the   Harlequins   he 
often  played.     Also  for  eight  years  he  helped 
to  govern  Bedford  School ;  and  though  he 
did  many  other  things  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, inspection  of  schools,  and  the  like,  hard 
work  never  seems  to  have  hurt  him,  and  he 
still  professes  to    enjoy  life.     He  was  made 
Headmaster  of  Kepton,  whence  he  was  sur- 
prisingly translated  to  Winchester.      He  is 
the  son-in-law  of  the.  present  master  of  his 
old  College,  and  is  full  of  life  and  vigour. 
He  is  readily  liked  by  the  new  boy. 

As  a  schoolmaster  Dean  Bradley  was  a 
success,  and  Marlborough  owes  its  modern 
side  to  his  administration.  After  twelve 
years  of  teaching  the  young  idea,  lie  became 
Master  of  University.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  whereupon  grateful 
Oxford  dismissed  him  with  a  scarlet  gown 
and  a  Doctor's  degree.  He  was  a  very 
excellent  Dean,  who  did  not  succeed  in 
startling  anyone  by  any  especial  brilliance. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  like  his 
great  predecessor,  and  consequently  he  did 
not  do  much  to  cement  the  union  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  ;  yet  he  was  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  intimate  admirers. 
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As  Master  of  Marlborough  the  Rev.  George 
Charles  Bell  did  very  well,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  taking  up  the  work  of 
Farrar,  Bradley,  and  Cotton,  and  he  speedily 
became  a  Marlburian  of  Marlburians,  identi- 
fied with  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  of 
the  school,  for  he  was  tactful  and  wise.  He 
has  quite  endearing  little  peculiarities,  such 
as  a  pointed  dry  humour  and  a  quick  brevity  ; 
yet  he  has  a  kind  heart.  There  are  very 
few  men  more  widely  informed  or  more 
practically  sound  on  all  questions  that  relate 
to  higher  education. 

The  Rev.  Bertram  Pollock,  Headmaster  of 
Wellington,  is  quite  a  young  man  for  so  big 
an  office  as  that  which  he  now  occupies,  for 
he  became  the  youngest  son  of  Master  Pollock, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  only 
forty-three  years  ago.  Being  a  typical  Pollock, 
he  was  born  to  success.  He  won  a  scholar- 
ship at  Charterhouse  and  another  at  Trinity, 
Cambridge  ;  whence  he  went  to  Marlborough 
College  for  a  time  as  assistant-master.  He 
has  been  Master  of  Wellington  for  nearly 
fourteen  years.  He  won  his  Cambridge  Blue 
as  a  quarter-miler.  Naturally,  he  is  interested 
in  sport  as  well  as  work,  so  that  he  is  quite 
popular  with  most  boys.  But  at  least  he 
is  a  very  charming  man  to  meet  out  of 
school.  He  takes  a  good  deal  of  walking 
exercise  with  a  bent  head  and  a  preoccupied 
expression. 

Dr.  Walker,  for  so  long  Headmaster  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  was  an  earnest  Graecean  ; 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  though  he 
would  not  die  in  the  last  ditch  himself  for 
that  dead  language,  yet  he  would  help  any- 
one else  to  do  so.  His  hand  wras  very  hard, 
but  he  had  a  tender  heart.  At  the  time 
when  he  controlled  the  school  it  was  said 
of  him  that  "he  will  be  so  kind  to  Smith 
that  Smith  will  wish  to  exchange  his  mother 
for  him,  while  the  less  worthy  Jones  will 
thank  Heaven  for  a  less  terrible  father." 

He  played  neither  golf  nor  bridge,  but  his 
voice  could  be  heard  through  a  fourteen-inch 


brick  wall,  though  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
because  it  was  too  talkative.  He  divided  his 
time  between  advising  parents,  keeping 
masters  in  order,  and  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  to  small  boys.  It  was  a  school 
legend  that  he  had  floored  more  boys  by 
asking  for  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
mother  than  any  other  master  in  England. 
He  is  a  born  fighter  who  can  stick  to  his 
guns,  as  he  once  proved  when  he  cleared  for 
action  against  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

Dr.  William  Baker,  for  thirty  years  Head- 
master of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
went  to  the  school  over  which  he  presided  so 
long  and  so  well  and  took  a  scholarship  to 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  which  led  him  to  a  First 
in  "  Mods "  and  a  second  in  "  Greats." 
After  that  they  made  him  a  fellow  of  his 
college.  He  dabbled  in  politics,  but  refused 
to  go  too  far  in  that  course,  though  he  was  once 
chairman  of  the  East  Finsbury  Conservative 
Association.  He  produced  a  Manual  of 
Devotion  for  Schoolboys,  and  translated 
much  English  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh  is  brother  to  the 
Provost  of  King's  and  great-nephew  of  Jane 
Austen.  In  his  early  days  he  was  a  fine 
athlete,  doing  well  at  cricket,  football,  and 
fives ;  and  as  age  grew  upon  him  he 
became  a  broad-minded,  sensible  man,  well 
equipped  for  scholastic  duties. 

When  Dr.  Jowett  disappeared  from  the 
Mastership  of  Balliol,  he  w^as  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Caird,  a  shrewd,  silent  gentleman  who 
had  had  a  distinguished  career.  He  never, 
as  did  his  distinguished  predecessor,  laid 
claim  to  the  possession  of  all  knowledge,  but 
he  has  nevertheless  proved  himself  a  wise 
man. 

Dr.  Fowler,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
passed  through  the  various  grades  of  Fellow, 
Lecturer,  Proctor,  and  the  like,  with  sense 
and  sensibility.  From  his  early  days  he  was 
ever  a  devout  lover  of  Oxford,  rarely  leaving 
the  town  for  even  a  brief  holiday. 


B.  Fletcher  Robinson,  Editor  of  "  Vanity  Fair" 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. — The  story  opens  at  a  meeting  of  anarchist  refugees  and  alien 
revolutionaries  in  the  East  End  of  London,  at  which  Paul  Boriskoff,  Polish  orator,  tells  the  story  of  his  wrongs. 
He  it  was  who  invented  the  Meltka  furnace,  and  by  his  discovery  vast  riches  have  been  made  in  the  copper-mines 
of  Poland.  But  a  rich  man  stole  his  secret  from  him  and  traded  on  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  when 
Boriskoff  claimed  a  share  of  profits,  the  capitalist  named  him  to  the  police,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  to 
languish  there  for  years  and  only  to  be  released  by  banishment.  Boriskoff  has  a  daughter,  Lois,  who  has  given 
her  heart  to  a  young  Englishman,  Alban  Kennedy,  although  there  is  as  yet  no  betrothal  between  them.  They 
are  friends  only,  as  yet,  but  they  are  thrown  together  in  the  strange,  foreign  world  of  mixed  nationalities  into  which 
Alban,  a  penniless  orphan  of  gentle  birth,  has  drifted  to  find  a  meagre  living ;  and  though  he  remembers  a 
more  refined  life  in  his  childhood,  Alban  at  present  exchanges  Whitechapel  only  for  riff-raff  acquaintances  who 
haunt  "the  labyrinth"  of  old  cellars  and  subterranean  passages  of  the  West  End.  But 'one  day  he  suddeuly 
meets  a  stranger  whose  news  is  to  revolutionise  his  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    STRANGER. 

HERE  is  a  great  deal 
of  fine  philanthropic 
work  done  east  of 
Aldgate  Station  by 
numbers  of  self- 
sacrificing  young  men 
just  down  from  the 
universities.  So, 
when  a  slim  parson 
touched  Alban  upon 
the  arm  and  begged  for  a  word  with  him,  he 
concluded  immediately  that  he  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  one  of' these  and  become  the 
objective  of  his  charity. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  a  little 
stiffly.  The  idea  of  stooping  to  such  assist- 
ance had  long  been  revolting  to  him.  He 
was  within  an  ace  of  breaking  away  from  the 
fellow  altogether. 

"  Your  name  is  Alban  Kennedy,  I  think  ? 
Will  you  permit  me  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you  ?  " 

Alban  looked  the  parson  up  and  down,  and 
the  survey  did  something  to  satisfy  him.  He 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man,  it 
might  be  of  thirty  years  of  age,  whose- com- 
plexion was  dark,  but  not  unpleasant,  whose 
eyes  were  frank  and  open,  the  possessor,  too, 
of  fair  brown  hair  and  of  a  manner  not  alto- 
gether free  from  a  suspicion  of  that  which 
scoffers  call  the  "  wash-hand  basin  "  cult. 
"  I  do  not  know  you,  sir." 
"  Indeed  you  do  not— we  are  total 
strangers.  My  name  is  Silas  Geary  ;  I  am 
the  senior  curate  at  St.  Philip's  Church,  at 
Hampstead.     If  we  could  go  somewhere  and 
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have  a  few  words,  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

Alban  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  him. 
The  manner  wras  not  that  of  a  philanthropist 
desiring  him  to  come  to  a  "  pleasant  after- 
noon for  the  people";  he  detected  no  air  of 
patronage,  no  vulgar  curiosity — indeed,  the 
curate  of  St.  Philip's  was  almost  deferential. 

"  Well,  sir — if  you  don't  mind  a  coffee- 
shop " 

"  The  very  place.  I  have  always  thought 
that  a  coffee-shop,  properly  conducted,  and 
entirely  opposed  to  the  alcoholic  principle,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  works  in  the  civic 
economy.  Let  us  go  to  a  coffee-shop,  by  all 
means." 

Alban  crossed  the  road  and,  leading  the 
stranger  a  little  way  eastward,  turned  into  a 
respectable  establishment  on  the  Lockhart 
plan— almost  deserted  at  such  an  hour,  and 
the  very  place  for  a  confidential  chat. 

"  Will  you  have  anything,  sir  ? " 

The  curate  looked  at  the  thick  cups  upon  the 
counter,  turned  his  gaze  for  an  instant  upon 
a  splendid  pile  of  sausages,  and  shuddered  a 
little  ominously. 

"  I  suppose  the  people  here  have  excellent 
appetites,"  he  reflected  sagely.  "  I  myself, 
unfortunately,  have  just  lunched  in  Mount 
Street.  But  a  little  coffee— shall  we  not 
drink  a  little  coffee  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  order  you  two  doorsteps  and  a 
thick  un  ? " 

"My  dear  young  fellow,  what  m  Heavens 
name  are  '  two  doorsteps  and  a  thick  un '  ?  " 

Alban  smiled  a  little  scornfully. 

"  Evidently  you  come  from  the  West.  I 
was  only  trying  you.  Shall  we  have  two 
coffees— large  ?  It  isn't  so  bad  as  it  looks, 
by  a  long  way." 

The  coffee  was  brought  and  set  steaming 
before    them.     In   an   interval    of    silence 
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Alban  studied  the  curate's  face  as  he  would 
have  studied  a  book  in  which  he  might  read 
some  account  of  his  own  fortunes.  Why 
had  this  man  stopped  him  in  the  street  ? 

"  Your  first  visit  to  Aldgate,  sir  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Many  years 
ago  I  have  recollections  of  a  school  treat  at 
a  watering-place  near  the  river's  mouth — ■ 
an  exceedingly  muddy  place,  since  become 
famous,  I  Understand.  But  I  take  the 
children  to  Eastbourne  now." 

"  They  find  that  a  bit  slow,  don't  they  ? 
Kids  love  mud,  you  know." 

"  They  do — upon  my  word  !  A  child's 
love  of  mud  is  one  of  the  most  incurable 
things  in  Nature." 

"  Then  why  try  to  cure  it  ?  " 

"  But  what  are  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  Wash  them,  sir— you  can  always  do  that. 
My  father  was  a  parson,  you  know " 

"  Good  Heavens !  a  clergyman — and  you  are 
come  to — that  is,  you  choose  to  live  amidst 
these  dreadful  surroundings  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  choose — death  chose  for  me." 

"  My  poor  boy " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  Give  a  man  a  good 
appetite  and  enough  to  gratify  it,  and  I 
don't  know  that  other  circumstances  count 
much." 

"Trial  has  made  of  you  an  epicurean,  I 
see.  Well,  well,  so  much  the  better.  That 
which  I  have  to  offer  you  will  be  the  more 
acceptable." 

"  Employment,  sir  ?  " 

"  Employment — for  a  considerable  term. 
Good  employment,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Employ- 
ment which  will  take  you  into  the  highest 
society,  educate  you,  perhaps  open  a  great 
career  to  you — that  is  what  I  came  to  speak 
of." 

The  good  man  had  meant  to  break  the 
news  more  dramatically  ;  but  it  flowed  on 
now  as  a  freshet  released,  while  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  his  head  wagged  as  though  his 
whole  soul  were  bursting  with  it.  Alban 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  met  one 
of  those  pleasant  eccentrics  who  are  not  less 
rare  in  the  East  End  than  the  West.  "  This 
good  fellow  has  escaped  out  of  an  asylum," 
he  thought. 

"  What  kind  of  a  job  would  that  be,  sir  ?  " 

"  Your  own.  Name  it,  and  it  shall  be 
chosen  for  you.  That  is  what  I  am  com- 
missioned to  say." 

"  By  whom,  sir  ?  " 

"  By  my  patron  and  by  yours." 

"  Does  he  wish  to  keep  his  name  back  ? " 

"  So  little  that  he  is  waiting  for  you  at  his 
own  house  now." 


"  Then  why  shouldn't  we  go  and  see  him, 
sir  ? " 

He  put  the  question  fully  believing  that  it 
would  bring  the  whole  ridiculous  castle  down 
with  a  crash,  as  it  were,  upon  the  table  before 
him.  Its  effect,  however,  was  entirely  other- 
wise.    The  parson  stood  up  immediately. 

"  My  carriage  is  waiting,"  he  said  ; 
"  nothing  could  possibly  suit  me  better." 

Alban,  however,  remained  seated. 

"  Mr.  Geary,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  me  something " 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  ?  " 

"  The  conditions  of  this  slap-up  job — the 
high  society  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  What 
are  the  conditions  ?  " 

He  spoke  almost  with  contempt,  and  deli- 
berately selected  a  vulgar  expression.  It  had 
come  to  him  by  this  time  that  some  unknown 
friend  had  become  interested  in  his  career, 
and  that  this  amiable  curate  desired  to  make 
either  a  schoolmaster  or  an  organist  of  him. 
"  Old  Boriskoff  knew  I  was  going  to  get  the 
sack,  and  little  Lois  has  been  chattering,"  he 
argued — nor  did  this  line  of  reasoning  at  all 
console  him.  Silas  Geary,  meanwhile,  felt  as 
though  someone  had  suddenly  applied  a  slab 
of  melting  ice  to  those  grammatical  nerves 
which  Cambridge  had  tended  so  carefully. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Kennedy — not  '  slap-up,'  I 
beg  of  you.  If  there  are  any  conditions 
attached  to  the  employment  my  patron  has  to 
offer  you,  is  not  he  the  best  person  to  state 
them  ?  Come  and  hear  him  for  yourself.  I 
assure  you  it  will  not  be  waste  of  time." 

"  Does  he  live  far  from  here  ?  " 

"  At  Hampstead  Heath — it  will  take  us  an 
hour  to  drive  there." 

"And  did  he  send  the  char-a-banc  espe- 
cially for  my  benefit  ?  " 

"  Now,  really — but  naturally  he  did." 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  you,  sir." 

He  put  on  his  cap  slowly  and  followed  the 
curate  into  the  street — one  of  the  girls  racing 
after  them  to  say  that  they  had  forgotten  to 
pay  the  bill.  "  And  a  pretty  sort  of  clergy- 
man you  must  be,  to  be  sure,"  was  her  reflec- 
tion— to  the  curate's  blushing  annoyance  and 
his  quite  substantial  indignation. 

"  I  find  much  impertinence  in  this  part  of 
the  world,"  he  remarked  as  they  retraced 
their  steps  towards  the  West.  "  As  if  the  girl 
did  not  know  that  it  was  an  accident !  " 

"We  pay  for  what  we  eat  down  here," 
Alban  rejoined  drily.  "  It's  a  good  plan,  as 
you  would  discover  if  you  tried  it,  sir." 

Mr.  Geary  looked  at  the  boy  for  an  instant 
as  though  in  doubt  whether  he  had  heard 
a  sophism  or  a  mere  impertinence.      This 
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important  question  was  not,  however,  to  be 
decided,  for  a  neat  single  brougham  edged 
towards  the  pavement  at  the  moment,  and  a 
little  crowd  collected  instantly  to  remark  se 
signal  a  phenomenon. 

"  Your  carriage,  sir  ?  "  Alban  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  curate  quietly,  "  my  car- 
riage. And,  now,  if  you  please,  we  will 
go  and  see  Mr.  Gessner.  He  is  a  Pole,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
London  to-day." 


I  CHAPTER  VII. 

.:  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  FIVE  GABLES. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  the  brougham  passed 
Swiss  Cottage  station,  and  ten  minutes  later 
when  they  climbed  the  stiff  hill  to  the 
Heath.  Alban  had  not  often  ridden  in  a 
carriage,  but  he  would  have  found  his  sensa- 
tions very  difficult  to  set  Mown.  The  glossy 
cushions,  the  fine  ivory  and  silver  fittings, 
were  ornaments  to  be  touched  with  caressing 
fingers  as  one  touches  the  coat  of  a  beautiful 
animal  or  the  ripe  bloom  upon  fruit.  Just 
to  loll  back  in  such  a  vehicle,  to  watch  the 
houses  and  the  people  and  the  streets,  was  an 
experience  he  had  not  hitherto  imagined. 
The  smooth  motion  was  a  delight  to  him. 
He  felt  that  he  could  continue  such  a  journey 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  resting  at  his  ease, 
untroubled  by  those  never-ended  questions 
upon  which  poverty  insisted. 

"  Is  it  far  yet,  sir — is  Mr.  Gessner's  house 
a  long  way  off  ?  " 

He  asked  the  question  as  one  who  desired 
an  affirmative  reply.  The  parson,  however, 
believed  that  his  charge  was  already  wearied, 
and  he  said  eagerly — 

"  It  is  just  over  there  between  the  trees, 
my  lad.  We  shall  be  with  our  good  friend 
in  five  minutes  now.  Perhaps  you  know 
that  you  are  on  Hampstead  Heath  ?  " 

"  I  came  here  once  with  little  Lois 
Boriskoff — on  a  Bank  Holiday.  It  was  not 
like  this  then.  If  Mr.  Gessner  is  rich,  why 
does  he  live  in  a  place  where  people  come  to 
keep  Bank  Holiday  ?  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  have  got  away  from  them." 

"  He  is  not  able  to  get  away.  His  busi- 
ness takes  him  into  town  every  day — he  goes 
by  motor-car,  and  comes  back  at  night  to 
breathe  pure  air.  Bank  Holidays  do  not 
occur  every  day,  Kennedy.  Fortunately  for 
some  of  us,  they  are  but  four  a  year." 

"  Of  course,  you  don't  like  going  amongst 
all  those  poor  people,  Mr.  Geary.  That's 
natural.     J  4i<Ju't  Ufttil  I  had  to,  and  then  I 


found  them  much  the  same  as  the  rest.  You 
haven't  any  poor  in  Hampstead,  I  am  told." 

Mr.  Geary  fell  into  the  trap  all  unsuspect- 
ingly. 

"  Thank  Heaven "  he  began,  and  then 

more  wisely  he  added  :  "  that  is  to  say,  we 
are  comparatively  well  off,  as  neighbourhoods 
go.  Our  people  are  not  idlers,  however. 
Some  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  in  the 
country  live  in  Hampstead." 

"  While  their  workpeople  starve  in  White- 
chapel.  It's  an  odd  world,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Geary — and  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever 
know  much  about  it.  If  I  had  made  a 
fortune  by  other  people's  work,  I  think  I 
should  like  some  of  them  to  live  in  Hamp- 
stead, too.    But,  you  see,  I  don't  understand." 

Silas  Geary  looked  at  the  boy  as  though 
he  had  heard  a  heresy.  To  him  the  gospel 
of  life  meant  a  yearly  dole  of  coals  at  Christ- 
mas and  a  bout  of  pleasant  "  charity  organi- 
sations" during  the  winter  months.  He 
would  as  soon  have  questioned  the  social 
position  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
have  criticised  the  conduct  and  the  acts  of 
the  manufacturers  who  supported  his  church 
so  generously. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  received  some 
pernicious  teaching  down  yonder,"  he  said, 
with  a  shake  of  his  abundant  locks.  "  Mr. 
Gessner,  I  may  tell  you,  has  an  abhorrence 
of  socialism.  If  you  wish  to  please  him, 
avoid  the  topic." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  please  him— I  do 
not  even  know  him.  And  I'm  not  a  socialist, 
sir.  If  Mr.  Gessner  had  ever  lived  in 
Whitechapel,  if  he  had  starved  in  a  garret, 
he  would  understand  me.  I  don't  suppose  it 
matters,  though,  whether  he  does  or  not,  for 
we  are  hardly  likely  to  discuss  such  things 
together." 

"  My  dear  lad,  he  has  not  sent  for  you  for 
that,  believe  me.  His  conversation  will  be 
altogether  of  a  different  nature.  Let  me 
implore  you  to  remember  that  he  desires  to 
be  your  benefactor — not  your  judge.  There 
is  no  kinder  heart,  no  more  worthy  gentle- 
man in  all  London  to-day  than  Richard 
Gessner.  That  much  I  know,  and  my 
opportunities  are  singularly  fortunate." 

Alban  could  make  no  reply  to  this  ;  nor 
did  he  desire  to  do  so.  They  had  passed  the 
Jack  Straw's  Castle  by  this  time,  and  now 
the  carriage  entered  a  small  circular  drive 
upon  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  and 
drew  up  before  a  modern  red-bricked  man- 
sion, by  no  means  ostentatious  or  externally 
characteristic  of  the  luxury  for  which  its 
interior  was  famed.     Just  a  trim  garden 
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surrounded  the  house  and  boasted  trees 
sufficient  to  hide  the  picturesque  gables  from 
the  eyes  of  the  curious.  There  were  stables 
in  the  northern  wing  and  a  great  conserva- 
tory built  out  towards  the  south.  Alban  had 
but  an  instant  to  glance  at  the  beautiful 
facade  when  a  young  butler  opened  the  door 
to  them  and  ushered  them  into  a  vast  hall, 
panelled  to  the  ceiling  in  oak  and  dimly 
lighted  by  Gothic  windows  of  excellent 
stained  glass.  Here  a  silence,  amazing  in  its 
profundity,  permitted  the  very  ticking  of 
the  clocks  to  be  heard.  All  sounds  from 
without,  the  hoot  of  the  motors,  the  laughter 
of  children,  the  grating  voices  of  loafers 
on  the  Heath,  were  instantly  shut  out.  An 
odour  of  flowers  and  fine  shrubs  permeated 
the  apartment.  The  air  was  cool  and  clear 
as  though  it  had  passed  through  a  lattice  of 
ice. 

"  Please  to  wait  one  moment,  Kennedy, 
and  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Gessner.  He  expects 
us,  and  will  not  keep  you  long.  Is  he  not  in 
the  library,  Fellows?— ah,  I  thought  he  would 
be  there." 

The  young  butler  said  "  Yes,  sir,"  but 
Alban  perceived  that  it  was  in  a  tone  which 
implied  some  slight  note  of  contempt.  "  That 
fellow/'  he  thought,  "  would  have  kicked  me 
into  the  street  if  I  had  called  here  yesterday 
— and  his  father,  I  suppose,  kept  a  public 
house  or  a  fish-shop."  The  reflection  flat- 
tered his  sense  of  irony ;  and  sitting 
negligently  upon  a  broad  settee,  he  studied 
the  hall  closely,  its  wonderful  panelling,  the 
magnificently  carved  balustrades,  the  great 
organ  up  there  in  the  gallery,  and  lastly  the 
portraits.  Alban  liked  subject  pictures,  and 
these  masterpieces  of  Sargent  and  Luke 
Fildes  did  not  make  an  instantaneous  appeal 
to  him.  Indeed,  he  had  cast  but  a  brief 
glance  upon  the  best  of  them  before  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  picture  which  brought  the  blood 
to  his  cheeks  as  though  a  hand  had  slapped 
them.  It  was  the  portrait  of  the  supposed 
Polish  girl  whom  he  had  seen  upon  the 
balcony  of  the  house  in  St.  James's  Square- 
last  night,  when  he  visited  the  Caves. 

Alban  stared  at  the  picture  open-mouthed, 
and  so  lost  in  amazement  that  all  other 
interests  of  his  visit  were  instantly  driven 
from  his  memory.  A  hard,  dogmatic  com- 
mon-sense could  make  little  of  a  coincidence 
so  amazing.  If  he  had  wished  to  think 
that  the  unknown  resembled  little  Lois 
Boriskoff— -if  he  had  wished  so  much  last 
night,  the  portrait,  seen  in  this  dim  light, 
flattered  his  desire  amazingly.  He  knew, 
however,  that   the  resemblance  was  chiefly 


one  of  nationality  ;  and  in  the  same  instant 
he  remembered  that  he  had  been  brought  to 
the  house  of  a  Pole.  Was  it  possible,  might 
he  dare  to  imagine,  that  Paul  BoriskorFs 
friendship  had  contrived  this  strange  adven- 
ture ?  Some  excitement  possessed  him  at 
the  thought,  for  his  spirit  had  .ever  been 
adventurous.  He  could  not  but  ask  himself 
to  whose  house  had  he  come,  then,  and  for 
what  ends  ?  And  why  did  he  find  a  portrait 
of  the  Polish  girl  therein  ? 

Alban's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the 
picture  when  the  young  butler  returned  to 
summon  him  to  the  library.  He  was  not  a 
little  ashamed  to  be  found  intent  upon  such 
an  occupation,  and  he  rose  immediately  and 
followed  the  man  through  a  small  conserva- 
tory aglow  with  blooms,  and  so  at  once  into 
the  sanctum,  where  the  master  of  the  house 
awaited  him.  Perfect  in  its  way  as  the 
library  was,  Alban  had  no  eyes  for  it  in  the 
presence  of  Eichard  Gessner,  whom  thus  he 
met  for  the  first  time.  Here  truly  he  might 
forget  even  the  accident  of  the  portrait, 
for  he  stood  face  to  face  with  a  leader 
among  men,  and  he  was  clever  enough  to 
recognise  as  much  immediately. 

Eichard  Gessner  was  at  that  time  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  A  man  of  medium 
height,  squarely  built  and  of  fine  physique, 
he  had  the  face  rather  of  a  substantial  Ger- 
man than  of  the  usually  somewhat  cadaverous 
Pole.  A  tousled  black  beard  hid  the  jowl 
almost  completely  ;  the  eyes  were  very  clear 
and  light  blue  in  colour  ;  the  head  massive 
above  the  neck,  but  a  little  low  at  the  fore- 
head. Alban  noticed  how  thin  and  fragile 
the  white  hand  seemed  as  it  rested  upon  a 
strip  of  blotting-paper  upon  the  writing- 
table  ;  the  clothes,  he  thought,  were  little 
better  than  those  worn  by  any  foreman 
in  Yarrow's  works,  the  tie  was  absolutely 
shabby,  and  the  watch-chain  nothing  better 
than  two  lengths  of  black  silk  with  a  seal  to 
keep  them  together.  And  yet  the  mental  t 
power,  the  personal  magnetism  of  Eichard 
Gessner  made  itself  felt  almost  before  he  had 
uttered  a  single  word. 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  I 
am  dining  in  the  City  to-night,  and  my  time 
is  brief.  Mr.  Geary,  I  think,  has  spoken  to 
you  of  my  intentions." 

Alban  looked  the  speaker  frankly  in  the 
face  and  answered  without  hesitation. 

"  He  has  told  me  that  you  wish  to  employ 
me,  sir." 

"  That  I  wish  to  employ  you— yes  ;  it  is 
not  good  for  us  to  be  idle.  But  he  has  told 
you  something  more  than  that  ?  " 
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"  Indeed,"  the  curate  interrupted,  "  very 
much  more,  Mr.  Gessner.  I  have  told 
Kennedy  that  you  are  ready  and  willing  to 
take  an  interest,  the  greatest  possible  interest, 
in  his  future." 

The  banker — for  as  such  Eichard  Gessner 
was  commonly  known — received  the  inter- 
jection a  little  impatiently,  and  turning  his 
back  slightly,  he  fixed  an  earnest  look  upon 
Alban's  face  and  watched  him  critically  while 
he  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "  I  never  give 
my  reasons.  You  enter  this  house  to  confer 
a  personal  obligation  upon  me.  You  will 
remain  in  that  spirit.  I  cannot  tell  you 
to-night,  I  may  be  unable  to  tell  you  for 
many  years,  why  you  have  been  chosen,  or 
what  are  the  exact  circumstances  of  our 
meeting.  This,  however,  I  may  say — that 
you  are  fully  entitled  to  the  position  I  offer 
you,  and  that  it  is  just  and  right  I  should 
receive  you  here.  You  will  for  the  present* 
remain  at  Hampstead  as  one  of  my  family. 
There  will  b3  many  opportunities  of  talking 
over  your  future  ;  but  I  wish  you  first  to 
become  accustomed  to  my  ways  and  to  this 
house,  and  to  trouble  your  head  with  no 
speculations  of  the  kind  which  I  could  not 
assist.  I  am  much  in  the  City,  but  Mr. 
Geary  will  take  my  place,  and  you  can  speak 
to  him  as  you  would  to  me.  He  is  my 
major-domo,  and,  needless  to  say,  he  enjoys 
my  most  considerable  confidence." 

He  turned  again  towards  Mr.  Geary  and 
seemed  anxious  to  atone  for  his  momentary 
impatience.  The  voice  in  which  he  spoke 
was  not  unpleasant,  and  he  used  the  English 
language  with  an  accent  which  did  not  offend. 
Rare  lapses  into  odd  and  unusual  sentences 
betrayed  him  occasionally  to  the  keen  hearer, 
but  Alban,  in  bis  desire  to  know  the  man 
and  to  understand  him,  made  light  of  these. 

"I  am  to  remain  in  this  house,  sir.  But 
why  should  I  remain  ?  What  right  have  I  to 
be  here  ? "  he  asked  very  earnestly. 

The  banker  waved  the  objection  away  a 
little  petulantly. 

"  The  right  of  every  man  who  has  a 
career  offered  to  him.  Be  content  with  that, 
since  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  more." 

"  But,  sir,  I  cannot  be  content.  Why 
should  I  stay  here  as  your  guest  when  I  do 
not  know  you  at  all  ?  " 

u  My  lad,  have  I  not  said  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  entirely  on  my  side  ?  I  am  offering 
you  that  to  which  you  have  every  just  claim. 
Children  do  not  usually  refuse  the  asylum 
which  their  father's  door  opens  to  them. 
I  am  willing  to  take  you  into  this  house  as 


a  son  ;  would  it  not  be  a  little  ungrateful  to 
argue  with  me  ?  From  what  I  know  of  him, 
Alban  Kennedy  is  not  so  foolish.  Let  Mr. 
Geary  show  you  the  house  while  I  am  dress- 
ing. We  shall  meet  at  breakfast  and  resume 
this  pleasant  conversation." 

He  stood  up  as  he  spoke  and  began  to 
gather  his  papers  together.  To  Alban  the 
scene  was  amazingly  false  and  perplexing. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  this  stranger 
had  no  real  interest  in  him  at  all ;  he  felt, 
indeed,  that  his  presence  was  almost  resented, 
and  that  he  was  being  received  into  the 
house  as  upon  compulsion.  All  the  talk  of 
obligation  and  favour  and  justice  remained 
powerless  to  deceive.  The  key  to  the  enigma 
did  not  lie  therein  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  found 
in  the  churchman's  suavity  and  the  fairy  tale 
which  he  had  recited.  Had  the  meeting 
terminated  less  abruptly,  Alban  believed  that 
his  own  logic  wo  aid  have  carried  the  day, 
and  that  he  would  have  left  the  house  as  he 
had  come  to  it.  But  the  clever  suggestion 
of  haste  on  the  banker's  part,  his  hurried 
manner,  and  his  domineering  gestures  left  a 
young  lad  quite  without  idea.  Such  an  old 
strategist  as  Richard  Gessner  should  have 
known  how  to  deal  with  that  honest  original, 
Alban  Kennedy. 

"  We  will  meet  at  breakfast,"  the  banker 
repeated  ;  "  meanwhile,  consider  Mr.  Geary 
as  your  friend  and  counsellor.  He  shall  by 
me  be  so  appointed.  I  have  a  great  work 
for  you  to  do,  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  but  the  educa- 
tion, the  books,  the  knowledge — they  must 
come  first.  Go,  now,  and  think  about  dinner 
— or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  walk  about 
the  grounds  a  little  while.  Mr.  Geary  will 
show  you  the  way;  I  leave  you  in  his 
hands." 

He  folded  the  papers  up  and  thrust  them 
quickly  in  a  drawer  as  he  spoke.  The  inter- 
view was  plainly  at  an  end.  He  had 
welcomed  a  son  as  he  would  have  welcomed 
any  stranger  who  had  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  which  decency  compelled  him 
to  read. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALBAN   KENNEDY   DINES. 

Silas  Geary  led  the  way  through  the  hall 
and  thence  to  the  winter  garden.  Here  the 
display  of  plants  was  quite  remarkable,  and 
the  building  one  that  had  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  Designed,  as  all  that 
Richard  Gessner  touched,  to  attract  the 
wonder  of  the  common  people  and  to  defy 
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the  derision  of  the  connoisseur,  this  immense 
garden  had  been  the  subject  of  articles 
innumerable  and  of  pictures  abundant.  Vast 
in  size,  classic  in  form,  it  served  many  pur- 
poses, but  chiefly  as  a  gallery  for  the  safe 
custody  of  a  collection  of  Oriental  china 
which  had  no  rival  in  Europe. 

"  It  is  our  patron's  hobby,"  said  the  curate 
mincingly,  as  he  indicated  the  treasures  of 
cloisonne  and  of  porcelain.  "  He  does  not 
frivol  away  his  money,  as  so  many  do,  on 
idle  dissipations  and  ephemeral  pleasures ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  devotes  it  to  these 
beautiful  objects." 

"  Bo  you  call  them  beautiful,  sir  ?  "  Alban 
asked  ingenuously.  "They  seem  to  me 
quite  ugly.  I  don't  think 'that  if  I  had 
money,  I  should  spend  it  on  plates  and  jars 
which  nobody  uses.  I  would  much  sooner  buy 
a  battleship  and  give  it  to  the  nation."  And 
then  he  asked  :  "  Did  Mr.  Gessner  put  up  all 
this  glass  to  keep  out  the  fresh  air  ?  Does 
he  like  being  in  a  hothouse  ?  I  should 
have  thought  a  garden  would  have  been 
better." 

Silas  Geary  could  make  nothing  of  such 
criticism  as  this. 

"  My  dear  lad,"  he  protested,  "  you  are 
very  young,  and  probably  don't  know  what 
sciatica  means.  When  I  was  your  age,  I 
could  have  slept  upon  a  board  and  risen 
therefrom  refreshed.  At  fifty  it  is  other- 
wise. We  study  the  barometer  then,  and 
dust  before  we  sit.  This  great  glasshouse 
is  Mr.  Gessner's  winter  temple.  It  is  here 
that  he  plans  and  conceives  so  many  of 
those  vast  schemes  by  which  the  world  is 
astonished." 

Alban  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"Is  the  world  really  astonished  by  rich 
men  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Geary  stood  still  in  amazement  at  the 
question. 

"  Bank  and  birth  rule  the  nation,"  he 
declared  vehemently  ;  "  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  it  should  be  so.  Our  aristocracy  is 
rightly  recruited  from  those  who  have 
accumulated  the  wealth  necessary  to  such 
a  position.  Riches,  Kennedy,  mean  power. 
You  will  know  that  some  day,  when  you  are 
the  master  of  riches." 

Alban  walked  on  a  little  way  without 
saying  anything.  Then,  almost  as  one  com- 
pelled to  reply,  he  exclaimed  :  "  In  the  East 
End  they  don't  speak  of  money  like  that. 
I  suppose  it  is  their  ignorance.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  a  very  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
compel  other  people  to  starve  for  you. 
Some  day  I'll  take  you  down  to  the  sweating- 


shops,  Mr.  Geary.  You'll  see  a  lot  of  old 
china  there,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
worth  much.  And  all  our  flowers  are  for 
sale.  Poor  devils  !  we  get  little  enough  for 
supper  if  we  don't  sell  them." 

The  curate  expressed  no  profound  desire 
to  accept  this  promising  invitation,  and 
desiring  to  change  so  thorny  a  subject,  he 
entered  a  delightful  old-world  garden,  and 
invited  Alban's  attention  to  a  superb  view  of 
Harrow  and  the  Welsh  Harp.  In  the  hall, 
to  which  at  last  they  returned,  he  spoke  of 
that  more  substantial  reality,  dinner. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  a  Dorcas 
meeting  to-night,  and  cannot  possibly  dine 
with  you,"  he  explained  to  the  astonished 
lad.  "  I  shall  return  at  nine  o'clock,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  all  is  as  Mr.  Gessner  wishes. 
The  servants  have  told  you,  perhaps,  that 
Miss  Anna  is  in  the  country  and  does  not 
return  until  to-morrow.  This  old  house  is 
very  dull  without  her,  Kennedy.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  difference  a  pretty 
face  makes  to  any  house." 

"Is  that  Miss  Anna's  portrait  over  the 
fireplace,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  know  her,  Kennedy  ?  " 
"  I  have  seen  her  once,  on  the  balcony  of 
a  house  in  St.  James's  Square.     That  was 
last  night,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  sleep  in 
a  cellar." 

"  My  poor,  poor  boy  !  And  to-night  you 
will  sleep  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms 
in  England.  How  wonderful  is  fortune  ! 
how  amazing— er — how  very— is  not  that 
seven  o'clock,  by  the  way  ?  I  think  that  it 
is,  and  here  is  Fellows  come  to  show  you 
your  room.  You  will  find  that  we  have 
done  our  best  for  you  in  the  matter  of 
clothes — guesswork,  I  fear,  Kennedy,  but 
still  our  best.  To-morrow,  Westnian  the 
tailor  is  to  come.  I  think — and  hope — you 
will  put  up  with  borrowed  plumes  until  he 
can  fit  you  up.  In  the  meantime,  Fellows 
has  charge  of  your  needs.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  do  his  very  best  for  you." 

The  young  butler  said  that  he  would. 
His  voice  was  still  raised  to  a  little  just 
dignity,  for  he,  in  company  with  Silas  Geary, 
the  housekeeper,  and  the  servants'  hall,  had 
already  put  the  worst  construction  possible 
upon  Alban's  reception  into  the  house.  His 
determination  to  patronise  the  "  young  man," 
however,  received  an  abrupt  check  when 
Alban  suddenly  ordered  him  to  show  the 
way  upstairs.  "  He  spoke  like  a  Duke  " — 
Fellows  said  in  the  kitchen  afterwards. 
"There  I  was  running  up  the  stairs  just  as 
though  the  Guv'nor  was  behind  me.     Don't 


"  '  Turning  his  back  slight!}',  he  fixed  an  earnest  look  upon  Alban  s  face.' ' 
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you  think  that  you  can  come  it  easy  with 
him — he  ain't  the  sort  by  a  long  way.  I 
tell  you,  I  never  was  so  astonished  'since 
the  Guv'nor  raised  my  wages." 

Alban,  of  course,  was  sublimely  uncon- 
scious of  this.  He  had  been  conducted  to 
an  enormous  bedroom  on  the  first  floor, 
superbly  furnished  with  old  Chippendale  and 
excellent  modern  Sevres— and  there  he  had 
been  left  to  realise  for  the  first  time  that  he 
was  alone,  and  that  all  which  had  happened 
since  yesterday  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  hard, 
invincible  truth  so  full  of  meaning,  so  won- 
derful, so  sure,  that  the  eyes  of  his  brain  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  it  unflinchingly.  Boyishly 
and  with  a  boy's  gesture  he  had  thrown 
himself  upon  the  bed  and  hidden  his  face 
from  the  light,  as  though  the  very  atmosphere 
of  this  wronder  world  were  insupportable. 
Wonder  of  wonders  !  that  it  should  have 
happened  to  him,  Alban  Kennedy  !  that  it 
should  have  been  spoken  of  as  his  just 
right !  that  he  should  have  been  told  that  he 
had  an  incontestable  claim  !  A  hundred 
guesses  afforded  no  clue  to  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  He  could  not  tell  himself 
that  he  was  in  some  way  related  to  Eichard 
Gessner,  the  banker— he  could  not  believe 
that  his  dead  parents  had  any  kinship  with 
this  foreigner,  who  received  him  coldly  and 
yet  would  hear  nothing  of  his  departure. 
Pride  had  little  share  in  this,  for  the  issues 
were  momentous.  It  was  sufficient  to  know 
that  a  hand  had  suddenly  drawn  him  from 
the  abyss,  had  put  him  on  this  pinnacle — 
beyond  all,  had  placed  him  in  Anna  Gessner's 
home  as  the  first-born,  there  to  embark  upon 
a  career  whose  goal  lay  beyond  the  City 
Beautiful  of  his  dreams. 

He  rose  from  the  bed  at  length,  and  trying 
to  put  every  thought  but  that  of  the  moment 
from  his  head,  he  remembered  that  he  was 
expected  to  dine  alone  in  the  great  room 
below,  and  to  dress  himself  for  such  an 
ordeal  in  the  clothes  which  the  reverend 
gentleman's  wit  had  provided  for  him. 
Courageous  in  all  things,  he  found  himself 
not  a  little  afraid  of  all  the  beautiful  objects 
which  he  touched — afraid  to  lift  the  Sevres 
pitcher,  afraid  to  open  the  long  doors  of  the 
inlaid  wardrobe,  timid  before  the  dazzling 
mirror — a  reluctant  guest  who,  for  the  time 
being,  would  have  been  thankful  to  escape 
to  a  carpetless  floor,  and  glad  to  wrash  in  a 
basin  of  the  commonest  kind.  When  this 
passed — and  it  was  but  momentary,  the  delu- 
sion that  a  trick  was  being  played  upon  him 
succeeded  to  it,  and  he  stood  to  ask  himself 
if  he  had  not  been  a  fool  to  believe  their 


story  at  all— a  fool  thus  to  be  made  sport 
of  by  one  who  would  relate  the  circumstance 
with  relish  to-morrow.  This  piece  of  non- 
sense, however,  was  as  quick  to  give  way  to 
the  somewhat  cynical  common  sense  with 
which  Alban  Kennedy  had  rightly  been 
credited,  as  the  other.  He  turned  from  it 
impatiently  and  began  to  dress  himself.  He 
had  last  dressed  in  black  clothes  and  a  white 
waistcoat  for  a  school  concert  at  Westminster 
when  he  was  quite  a  little  lad;  but  his 
youth  had  taught  him  the  conventions,  and 
he  had  never  forgotten  those  traditions  of 
what  his  dead  father  used  to  call  the  "  decent 
life."  In  his  case  the  experience  was  but  a 
reversion  to  the  primitive,  and  he  dressed 
with  every  satisfaction,  delighted  to  put  off 
the  shabby  old  clothes,  and  no  less  content 
with  his  new  appearance  as  a  mirror  revealed 
it  to  him. 

The  dining-room  at  "Five  Gables"  was 
normally  a  little  dark  in  the  daytime,  for  it 
looked  upon  the  drive  where  ancient  trees 
shaded  its  lofty,  latticed  windows.  At  night, 
however,  Eichard  Gessner's  fine  silver  set  off 
the  veritable  black  oak  to  perfection,  and  the 
room  had  an  air  of  dignity  and  richness 
neither  artificial  nor  offensive.  When  Alban 
came  down  to  dinner,  he  perceived  that  a 
cover  had  been  set  for  him  at  the  end  of  a 
vast  table,  and  that  he  was  expected  to  take 
the  absent  master's  place  —  nor  could  he 
forbear  to  smile  at  the  solemn  exercises 
performed  by  Fellows,  the  young  butler,  and 
two  footmen  who  were  to  wait  upon  him. 
These  rascals,  whatever  they  might  say  in 
the  kitchen  afterwards,  served  him  at  the 
tables  as  though  he  had  been  an  eldest  son 
of  the  house.  If  they  had  expected  that  the 
ragged,  shabby  fellow,  who  entered  the 
house  so  stealthily  an  hour  ago,  would  pro- 
vide food  for  their  exquisitely  delicate  sense 
of  humour,  they  were  woefully  disappointed. 
Alban  ate  his  dinner  without  uttering  a 
single  remark. 

And  last  night  it  had  been  supper  in  the 
Caves  !  There  must  be  no  charge  of  incon- 
sistency brought  against  him  if  a  momentary 
shudder  marked  this  recollection  of  an 
experience.  A  man  may  bridge  a  great  gulf 
in  a  single  instant  of  time.  Alban  had  no 
less  affection  for,  no  less  interest  to-night  in, 
those  pitiful  lives  than  yesterday ;  but  he 
understood  that  a  flood  of  fortune  had 
carried  him,  for  the  time  being,  away  from 
them,  and  that  his  desire  must  be  to  help,  but 
not  to  regret  them.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
resist,  nor  did  he  wish  to  resist,  a  great  con- 
tent in  this  well  being,  which  overtook  him 
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in  so  subtle  a  manner.  The  sermons  of  the 
old  days,  preached  by  many  a  mad  fanatic  of 
Union  Street,  declared  that  any  alliance 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  must  be  false 
and  impossible.  Alban  believed  it  to  be  so. 
A  mere  recollection  of  the  shame  of  poverty 
could  already  bring  the  blood  to  his  cheeks 
— and  yet  he  would  have  defended  poverty 
with  all  the  logic  of  which  his  clever  brain 
was  capable. 

So  in  a  depressing  silence  the  long  dinner 
was  eaten.  Methodically  and  with  velvet 
steps  the  footmen  put  dish  after  dish  before 
him,  the  butler  filled  his  rarely  lifted  glass, 
the  whole  ceremony  of  dining  was  performed. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  have  given  much 
to  have  escaped  after  the  fish  had  been 
served  and  to  have  gone  out  and  explored 
the  garden  which  had  excited  Mr.  Geary  to 
such  poetic  thoughts.  Not  a  large  eater  (for 
the  East  End  does  not  dare  to  cultivate  an 
appetite),  he  was  easily  satisfied ;  and  he 
found  the  mere  length  of  the  menu  to  be  an 
ordeal  which  he  would  gladly  have  been 
spared.  Why  did  people  want  all  those 
dishes  ?  he  asked  himself.  Why,  in  well-to- 
do  circles,  is  it  considered  necessary  to  serve 
precisely  similar  portions  of  fish  and  flesh  and 
fowl  every  night  at  eight  o'clock  ?  Men  who 
work  eat  when  they  are  disposed.  Alban 
wondered  what  would  happen  if  such  a  cus- 
tom were  introduced  into  the  House  of  the 
Five  Gables.  A  cynical  reverie  altogether — 
from  which  the  butler's  purring  voice 
awakened  him. 

"  Will  you  have  your  coffee  in  the  winter 
garden,  sir  ?     Mr.  Gessner  always  does." 

"  Cannot  I  have  it  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like,  sir.  We'll  carry  out 
a  chair — the  seats  are  very  damp  at  night, 
sir." 

Alban  smiled.  Was  he  not  sleeping  on 
the  reeking  floor  of  the  Oaves  but  twenty 
hours  ago  ? 
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They  set  a  table  in  the  vestibule  overlooking 
the  trim  lawn,  and  thither  they  carried  cigars 
and  coffee.  Alban  had  learned  to  smoke 
fiercely — one  of  the  few  lessons  the  East  End 
had  taught  him  thoroughly  ;  and  Richard 
Gessner's  cigars  had  a  just  reputation  among 
all  who  frequented  the  House  of  the  Five 
Gables — some  of  these,  it  must  be  confessed, 
coming  here  for  no  other  particular  reason 
than  to  smoke  them.    Alban  did  not  quite 


understand  what  it  was  that  differentiated 
this  particular  cigar  from  any  he  had  ever 
smoked,  but  he  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and 
inhaled  every  whiff  of  its  fragrant  bouquet 
as  though  it  had  been  a  perfume  of  morning 
roses. 

A  profound  stillness,  broken  at  rare  inter- 
•  vals  by  the  rustling  of  young  leaves,  prevailed 
in  the  garden.  Night  had  come  down,  but 
it  was  a  night  of  Spring,  clear  and  still  and 
wonderful  of  stars.  Distantly  across  a  black 
waste  of  heath  and  meadow  the  spire  of 
Harrow  Church  stood  up  as  a  black  point 
against  an  azure  sky.  The  waters  of  the 
Welsh  Harp  were  as  a  shimmering  lake  of 
silver  in  the  foreground ;  the  lights  of 
Hendon  and  of  Cricklewood  spoke  of  sub- 
urban life,  but  might  just  as  well  have 
conjured  up  an  Italian  scene  to  one  who 
had  the  wit  to  imagine  it.  Alban  knew 
nothing  of  Italy — he  had  never  set  foot  out 
of  England  in  his  life  ;  but  the  peace  and  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  impressed  him  strangely, 
and  he  wondered  that  he  had  so  often  visited 
the  Caves  when  such  a  fairyland  stood  open 
to  his  pleasure. 

Let  it  not  be  hidden  that  he  would  have 
been  easily  pleased  this  night.  Youth 
responds  quickly  to  excitements,  of  what- 
ever nature  they  may  be.  He  was  as  far 
from  realising  the  truth  of  his  position  as 
ever  ;  but  the  complete  change  of  environ- 
ment, the  penetrating  luxury  of  the  great 
house,  the  mystery  which  had  carried  him 
there,  and  the  promise  of  the  morrow,  con-  \ 
spired  to  elate  him  and  to  leave  him,  in  the 
common  phrase,  as  one  who  is  walking  upon 
air.  Even  an  habitual  cynicism  stood  silent 
now.  What  mattered  it  if  he  awoke  to- 
morrow to  a  reality  of  misunderstanding  or 
of  jest  ?  Had  not  this  night  opened  a  vista 
which  nothing  hereafter  might  shut  out  ? 
And  the  truth  might  be  as  Richard  Gessner 
had  promised — a  truth  of  permanence,  of 
the  continued  possession  of  this  wonderland. 
Who  shall  blame  him  if  his  heart  leaped  at 
the  mere  contemplation  of  this  possibility  ? 

It  would  have  been  about  nine  o'clock 
when  they  carried  his  coffee  to  the  garden  ; 
it  was  just  half -past  nine  when  Anna  Gessner 
returned  unexpectedly  to  the  house.  Alban 
heard  the  bell  in  the  courtyard  ring  loudly, 
and  upon  that  the  throttled  purr  of  a  motor's 
heavy  engine.  He  had  expected  Silas  Geary; 
but  such  a  man,  he  rightly  argued,  would 
not  come  with  so  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, and  he  stood  at  once,  anxious  and 
not  a  little  abashed.  Perhaps  some  suspicion 
of  the  truth  had  flashed  upon  him  unwittingly. 
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He  heard  the  voice  of  Fellows,  the  butler, 
raised  in  some  voluble  explanation  ;  there 
were  a  few  words  spoke  in  a  pleasing  girlish 
tone,  and  then  the  boudoir  behind  him 
flashed  its  colours  suddenly  upon  his  vision, 
and  he  beheld  Anna  Gessner  herself — a 
face  he  would  have  recognised  in  ten  thou- 
sand, a  figure  of  yesternight  that  would 
never  be  forgotten. 

She  had  cast  aside  her  motor-veil  and  held 
it  in  her  hand  while  she  spoke  to  the  butler. 
A  heavy  coat,  bordered  and  lined  with 
fur,  stood  open  to  reveal  a  grey  cloth  dress  ; 
her  hair  had  been  blown  about  by  the  fresh 
breezes  of  the  night  and  covered  her  fore- 
head in  a  disorder  far  from  unbecoming. 
Alban  thought  that  the  cold  light  in  the 
room  and  the  heavy  bright  panelling  against 
which  she  stood  gave  an  added  pallor  to  her 
usually  pale  face,  exaggerating  the  crimson 
of  her  lips  and  the  dark  beauty  of  her  eyes. 
The  hand  which  held  the  veil  appeared  to 
him  to  be  ridiculously  small  ;  her  attitudes 
were  so  entirely  graceful  that  he  could  not 
imagine  a  picture  more  pleasing.  If  he 
remembered  that  he  had  likened  her  to 
little  Lois  Boriskoff,  he  could  now  admit 
the  preposterous  nature  of  the  comparison. 
True  it  was  that  nationality  spoke  in  the 
contour  of  the  face,  in  its  colouring  and  its 
expression  ;  but  these  elementals  were  for- 
gotten in  the  amazing  grace  of  the  girl's 
movements,  the  dignity  of  her  gestures,  and 
the  vitality  which  animated  her.  Returning 
to  the  house  unexpectedly,  even  a  lad  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  she  returned  also 
under  the  stress  of  an  agitation  she  could 
conceal  from  none.  Her  very  questions  to 
the  servants  were  so  quick  and  incoherent 
that  they  could  not  be  answered.  The  letters 
which  the  butler  put  into  her  hand  were  torn 
from  the  envelopes,  but  were  not  read.  When 
she  opened  the  boudoir  window,  and  so  per- 
mitted Alban  to  overhear  her  hurried  words, 
it  was  as  one  who  found  the  atmosphere  of  a 
house  insupportable,  and  must  breathe  fresh 
air  at  any  cost. 

"  Has  my  father  returned,  Fellows  ?  " 

"  No,  miss  ;  he  is  not  expected  until  late." 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  the  carriage  to 
the  station  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Gessner  said  that  you  were  coming 
to-morrow,  miss." 

She  flushed  slightly  at  the  retort  and  made 
as  though  to  step  out  into  the  garden,  but, 
hesitating  an  instant,  she  said  ;  "  I  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  one  o'clock,  Fellows.  I 
must  have  some  supper." 

"  Yes,  miss." 


"  Anything  will  do— tell  cook  it  does  not 
matter.     Has  Lord  Portcullis  called  ?  " 

"  No,  miss,  not  since  yesterday." 

"  Or  Mrs.  Melville  ?  " 

"This  afternoon.  She  asked  for  your 
address,  miss  ;  but  I  did  not  give  it." 

"Quite  right.  I  suppose  that  Captain 
Forrest  did  not  come  ?  " 

She  turned  away  as  though  not  wishing  to 
look  the  man  in  the  face,  a  gesture  which 
Alban's  quick  eyes  instantly  perceived. 

Fellows,  on  the  other  hand,  permitted  a 
smile  to  lurk  for  an  instant  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  before  he  said — 

"  I  understood  that  Captain  Forrest  was  at 
Brighton,  miss." 

The  girl's  face  clouded  perceptibly,  and 
she  loosened  her  cloak  and  threw  it  from  her 
shoulders  as  though  it  had  become  an  insup- 
portable burden. 

"  If  he  calls  to-morrow,  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  him.  Please  tell  them  all -I  will  not 
see  him." 

The  butler  smiled  again,  but  answered  : 
"  Yes,  miss." 

Anna  Gessner  herself,  still  hesitating  upon 
the  threshold,  suddenly  remembered  another 
interest,  and  referred  to  it  with  no  less 
ardour. 

"  Oh,  that  reminds  me,  Fellows.  Has  my 
father  spoken  again  of  that  dreadful  silly 
business  ? " 

"  Concerning  the  young  gentleman,  miss  ?" 

She  heard  him  with  unutterable  contempt. 

"  The  beggar  boy  that  he  wishes  to  bring 
to  this  house.  Did  he  speak  of  him  to- 
night ?  " 

Fellows  came  a  step  nearer  and,  hushing 
his  voice,  he  said,  with  a  servant's  love  of  a 
dramatic  reply — 

"  Mr.  Kennedy  is  in  the  garden  now,  miss 
— indeed,  I  think  he's  sitting  near  the 
vestibule." 

She  looked  at  him  astonished.  Ugly 
passions  of  disappointment  and  thwarted 
desire  betrayed  themselves  in  the  swift  turn 
and  the  angry  pursing  of  her  lips.  Of  her 
father's  intentions  in  bringing  this  beggar 
boy  to  the  house,  she  knew  nothing  at  all. 
It  seemed  to  her  one  of  those  mad  acts  for 
which  no  sane  apology  could  be  offered. 

"  He  is  here  now,  Fellows  !  Who  brought 
him,  then  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Geary  —at  six  o'clock." 

"Mr.  Geary  is  a  hateful  busybody— I 
suppose  I  must  speak  to  the  boy." 

"  I  think  that  Mr.  Gessner  would  wish  it, 
miss." 

She  hesitated  a  brief  instant,  her  annoy- 
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ance  giving  battle  to  her  father's  well-known 
desire.  Curiosity  in  the  end  helped  her 
decision.  She  must  see  the  object  of  a 
charity  so  eccentric. 

"  You  say  that  he  is  in  the  garden  ? " 
she  continued,  taking  two  steps  across  the 
vestibule. 

But  Alban  this  time  answered  her  himself — 

"  The  beggar  boy  is  here,"  he  said. 

He  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  the  two 
confronted  each  other  in  the  aureole  of  light 
cast  out  from  the  open  window.  Just 
twenty-four  hours  ago,  Alban  had  been 
sitting  by  little  Lois  Boriskoff's  side  in  the 
second  gallery  at  the  Aldgate  Empire.  To- 
night he  wore  a  suit  of  good  dress  clothes, 
had  dined  at  a  millionaire's  table  and  already 
recovered  much  of  that  polish  and  confident 
manner  which  an  English  public  school 
rarely  fails  to  bestow.  Anna  Gessner,  in  her 
turn,  regarded  him  as  though  he  were  the 
agent  of  a  trick  which  had  been  played  upon 
her.  To  amazement  a  hot  flush  of  anger 
succeeded.  She  knew  not  how  to  meet  him 
nor  what  excuses  to  make. 

"  My  father  has  not  told  me  the  truth,1' 
she  exclaimed  presently — "  I  am  sorry  that 
you  overheard  me — but  I  said  what  I  meant. 
If  he  had  told  me  that  you  were  coming " 

Alban  stood  before  her  quite  unabashed. 
He  understood  the  circumstances  and  de- 
lighted in  them. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  meant  it,"  he 
rejoined.  "  Of  course,  it  is  in  some  way  true. 
Those  who  have  no  money  are  always  beggars 
to  those  who  have.  Let  me  say  that  I  don't 
know  at  all  why  I  am  here,  and  that  I  shall 
go  unless  I  find  out.  We  need  not  quarrel 
about  it  at  all." 

Anna,  however,  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure. Mistress  of  herself  to  a  remarkable 
degree  when  her  passions  were  not  aroused, 
she  suddenly  held  out  her  hand  to  Alban  as 
though  she  would  apologise —but  not  by 
the  spoken  word. 

"  They  have  played  a  trick  upon  me  !  "  she 
cried.  "  I  shall  have  it  out  with  Mr.  Geary 
when  he  comes.  Of  course,  I  am  very  sorry. 
My  father  said  that  you  were  a  distant 
relative —but  he  tried  to  frighten  me  by 
telling  me  that  you  lived  in  Whitechapel  and 
were  working  in  a  factory.  I  was  silly 
enough  to  believe  it — you  would  have  done 
so  yourself." 

"Most  certainly — for  it  is  quite  true.  I 
have  been  living  in  Whitechapel  since  my 
mother  died,  and  I  wrorked  in  a  factory  until 
yesterday.  If  you  had  come  here  a  few 
hours  back,  you  would  have  run  away  from 


the  beggar  boy  or  offered  him  sixpence.     I 
wonder  which  it  would  have  been." 

She  would  not  admit  the  truth  of  it,  and  a 
little  peevishly  contested  her  point. 

"  I  shall  never  believe  it.  This  is  just  the 
kind  of  thing  Mr.  Geary  would  do.  He  is 
the  most  foolish  man  I  have  ever  known. 
To  leave  you  all  alone  here  when  he  brought 
you  as  a  stranger  to  our  house  !  I  wonder 
what  my  father  wTould  say  to  that  ?  " 

She  had  drawn  her  cloak  about  her  white 
throat  again  and  seated  herself  near  Alban's 
chair.  Imitating  her,  he  sat  again  and 
began  to  talk  to  her  as  naturally  as  though 
he  had  known  her  all  her  life.  Not  a  trace 
of  vexation  at  the  manner  of  her  reception 
remained  to  qualify  that  rare  content  he 
found  in  her  company.  Alban  had  long 
acquired  the  sense  which  judges  every  act  and 
word  by  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  done  or  spoken.  He  found  it 
natural  that  Anna  Gessner  should  resent  his 
presence  in  the  house.  He  liked  her  for 
telling  him  that  it  was  so. 

"  My  father  says  that  he  is  going  to  make 
an  engineer  of  you — is  that  just  what  you 
wish,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  as 
frankly.  "  You  see,  I  have  always  wanted  to 
get  on,  but  how  to  do  so  is  what  beats  me. 
Engineering  is  a  big  profession,  and  I'm  not 
"sure  that  I  have  the  gifts.  There  you  have 
a  candid  confession.  I'm  one  of  those 
fellows  who  can  do  everything  up  to  a  certain  \ 
point,  but  a  certain  point  isn't  good  enough 
nowadays.  And  a  man  wants  money  to  get 
on.  I'm  sure  it's  easy  enough  to  make  a 
fortune  if  you  have  a  decent  share  of  brains 
and  a  bigger  one  of  capital.  I  want  to  make 
money,  and  yet  the  East  End  has  taught  me 
to  hate  money.  If  Mr.  Gessner  can  con- 
vince me  that  I  have  any  claim  upon  his 
patronage,  I  shall  go  right  into  something 
and  see  if  I  cannot  come  out  on  top.  You, 
I  suppose,  don't  think  much  of  the  dirty 
professions.  You'd  like  your  brother  to  be 
a  soldier,  wouldn't  you— or  if  not  that,  in  the 
Navy?  Half  the  fellows  at  Westminster 
wanted  to  go  into  the  Army,  just  as  though 
filling  other  people  were  the  chief  business 
in  life.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  run  it  down  ; 
but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  never  cared 
at  all  about  it  myself,  and  so  I'm  not  quite 
the  best  judge." 

His  little  confession  ended  somewhat 
abruptly,  for  he  observed  that  his  words 
appeared  to  distress  Anna  Gessner  beyond  all 
reason.  For  many  minutes  she  remained 
quite  silent.     When  she  spoke,  her  eyes  were 


'  The  beggar  boy  is  here,'  he  said.' 
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turned  away  and  her  confusion  not  altogether 
to  be  concealed. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  take  your  ideas  of  us  from 
the  cheap  story-books,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Women  nowadays  have  their  own 
ambitions  and  think  less  of  men's.  My 
dearest  friend  is  a  soldier,  but  I'm  sure  he 
would  be  a  very  foolish  one  if  war  broke  out. 
They  say  he  worked  terribly  hard  in  South 
Africa,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  killed  any- 
one. So,  you  see,  I  shouldn't  ask  you  to  go 
into  the  Army,  and  I'm  sure  my  father  would 
not  wish  it,  either.'-' 

"  It  would  be  no  good  if  he  did,"  said 
Alban  as  bluntly ;  "  I  should  only  make  a 
fool  of  myself.  Your  friend  must  have  told 
you  that  you  want  a  pretty  good  allowance 
to  do  upon — and  fancy  begging  from  your 
people  when  you  were  twenty-one  !  Why,  in 
the  Eist  End  many  a  lad  of  nineteen  keeps 
a  whole  family  and  doesn't  think  himself 
ill-used.  Isn't  it  rot  that  there  should  be  so 
much  inequality  in  life,  Miss  Gessner  ?  I 
don't  suppose,  though,  that  one  would  think 
so  if  one  had  money." 

She  smiled  at  his  question,  but  diverted  the 
subject  cleverly. 

"  Are  you  very  self-willed,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  get  what  I  want  — 
or  try  to  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  you  have  your  own  way  in 
everything.  If  you  were  in  love,  you  would 
carry  the  poor  thing  off  by  force." 

"  If  I  were  in  love,  and  guessed  that  she 
was,  I  should  certainly  be  outside  to  time. 
That's  East  End,  you  know,  for  punctuality." 


"'  You  would  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  'Yes'  or  'No,'  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it.  Girls  like  a  man  who  compels 
them — they  like  to  obey,  at  least  when  they 
are  young.  I  don't  believe  any  girl  ever 
loved  a  coward  vet.  Do  you  think  so  your- 
self ?  " 

She  astonished  him  by  rising  suddenly  and 
breaking  off  the  conversation  as  abruptly. 

"  God  help  me,  I  don't  know  what  I 
think  ! "  she  said  ;  and  then,  with  half  a 
laugh  to  cover  it :  "  Here  is  Mr.  Geary  come 
to  take  care  of  you.  I  will  say  '  Good  night.' 
We  shall  meet  at  breakfast  and  talk  of  all 
this  again — if  you  get  up  in  time." 

He  made  no  answer,  and  she  disappeared 
with  just  a  flash  of  her  ample  skirts  into  the 
boudoir,  and  so  to  the  hall  beyond.  The 
curate  appeared  a  minute  later,  full  of 
apologies  and  of  the  Dorcas  meeting  he  had 
so  lately  illuminated  with  his  intellectual 
presence.  A  mild  cigarette  and  a  glass  of 
mineral  water  found  him  quite  ready  for  bed. 

"  There  will  be  so  much  to  speak  of  to- 
morrow, my  dear  boy,"  he  said  in  that  lofty 
tone  which  attended  his  patronage  ;  "  there  is 
so  much  for  you  to  be  thankful  for  to-day. 
Let  us  go  and  dream  of  it  all.  The  reality 
must  be  greater  than  anything  we  can 
imagine." 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  a  week's  time,"  said 
Alban  drily. 

A  change  had  come  upon  him  already^ 
For  Anna  Gessner  had  betrayed  her  secret, 
and  he  knew  that  she  had  a  lover. 


(To  be  continued.) 


WHEN    NURSE    IS    CROSS. 

"VV7HEN  Nurse  is  cross  and  sour  as  gall, 

It's  very  awkward  to  be  small. 
Unfair  advantage  will  she  take 
To  find  the  soap  and  hide  the  cake, 
Because  I'm  tiny  and  she's  tall. 

When  in  the  park  I  throw  my  ball, 
"Do  come  along1!"   I  hear  her  call. 
My  shoulder  often  gets  a  shake 
When  Nurse  is  cross. 

She's  quite  resentful  if  I  fall  ; 
And  in  my  cot  beside  the  wall 
Confines  me  when  I'm  wide  awake  ; 
In  short,  this  statement  I  would  make — 
A  baby  gets  no  chance  at  all 
When  Nurse  is  cross. 

Jessie   l*ope. 


The  Husband  of  Mina  Joy. 


By   FRANCES    RIVERS. 


HE  baptismal  register 
of  George  Trelaw- 
ney  recorded  nearly 
ten  more  years  than 
were  awarded  to 
him  by  his  looking- 
glass,  which  num- 
bered its  gifts  of 
these  at  about 
twenty-seven. 

There  is  no  arbi- 
trary time  fixed  for 
arriving  at  maturity,  but  he  had  delayed 
beyond  customary  limits  the  laborious  pro- 
cess ;  and  when,  on  a  night  rendered 
memorable  to  him  by  those  after-circum- 
stances which  traced  to  it  their  starting  point, 
he  made  his  entrance  into  the  particular  hostel 
it  was  in  his  habits  to  frequent,  he  appeared 
to  bring  with  him  even  fewer  years  than 
these.  That  the  habit  which  made  him 
a  frequenter  of  the  place  was  contracted 
rather  from  the  desire  to  escape  weariness 
than  the  expectation  to  acquire  amusement, 
the  lack  of  curiosity  in  his  air  bore  testi- 
mony. 

He  had,  long  ago,  secured  to  himself  by  a 
characteristic  nod  of  the  head,  passing  affable 
if  a  little  condescending,  the  nickname  of 
His  Highness;  and,  to  those  conscious  of 
the  sobriquet,  his  more  than  usually  tolerant 
recognition  of  acquaintances  as,  on  this 
special  evening,  he  walked  through  the  room, 
was  an  annoying  illustration  of  the  gulf 
between  him  and  them  which  he  demon- 
stratively abstained  from  making  any  effort 
to  bridge. 

The  barmaid,  whose  appearance  was,  in 
her  own  estimation,  as  great  a  success  as 
fashion  and  taste  could  make  it,  and  who 
prided  herself  that  the  rice  powder,  dusted 
thick  on  her  face  as  is  the  meal  on  a 
butterfly's  wing,  did  adequate  duty  for  the 
bloom  yielded  to  the  scythe  of  Time,  sur- 
veyed him,  curiously,  across  the  glasses 
which,  in  carefully  built  pyramid,  decorated 
the  counter.  She  found  her  gaze  arrested 
by,  and  focussed  on,  something  unusual  m 
his  expression.     Failing  to  catch  his  glance, 
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she  preened  herself,  a  little  annoyed  at  his  in- 
difference. For  her  capital  invested,  as  it  was, 
in  her  appearance,  she  expected,  in  return, 
some  little  interest.  She  gave  a  sigh,  audibly 
echoed  by  her  creaking  stays,  but,  being  at 
heart  by  no  means  a  bad  sort,  her  good 
nature  got  the  better  of  her  hurt  vanity ; 
and  having,  even  in  disappointment,  an 
admirable  philosophy,  she  condescended  to 
a  smile  of  amused  toleration,  and  nodded  to 
him  a  benevolent  elder-sister  nod. 

She  would  ogle  a  new-comer  with  never  a 
misdoubt  as  to  the  heart-havoc  done  by  her 
glance  ;  but  George,  being  an  habitue,  was 
exempt  from  the  smirk  of  coquetry  which 
invites  to  expenditure.  Her  gaze  rested  upon 
him  now  with  approval,  it  being  a  truism 
that  a  man  who  is  contented  with  himself 
has  the  advantage  of  making  others  view 
him  in  a  favourable  light ;  and  had  George 
Trelawney  chanced  to  look  into  the  mirror  of 
the  barmaid's  eyes,  he  would  have  seen 
himself  labelled,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  a  gay  dog. 

To  her  observant  gaze  he  appeared  to  be 
chewing  the  cud  of  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
jest ;  to  be  tickled,  irresistibly,  by  the  recol- 
lection of  some  pleasantry ;  and,  as  she  was 
a  young  person  who  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  same  agreeable  occupations, 
she  smiled  in  sympathy  with  the  flavour  and 
touch  she  supposed  him  to  be  enjoying  ;  and 
became  speculative  to  which  of  the  current 
stories  which  overlapped  each  other,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  lucidity,  in  her  brain,  he, 
as  it  yielded  its  piquancy,  owed  his  unusual 
exhilaration. 

The  happiness  of  anticipation  in  which 
George  had  all  day  indulged,  and  which  still 
held  him  in  its  grip,  had  smoothed  away  the 
discontent  which  had  of  late  become  habitual 
to  his  features,  and  these  now  presented 
themselves  to  the  young  person  whose  office 
it  was  to  dispense  cordials,  as  belonging  to 
an  exceedingly  attractive-looking  man.  Of 
course,  had  she  seriously  considered  the  sub- 
ject, she  would  have  found  herself  to  be 
quite  conscious  of  the  reason  of  his  unusual 
beatitude.  Everyone  who  knew  him  could 
gauge  that.  As  he  had  come  along  the 
Strand  he  had  been  pointed  at,  his 
look  of    happiness   commented  on.      Here 
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'  She  herself  always  breakfasted  when  he  lunched." 


and  there  a  whispered,  sympathetic  "Poor 
devil ! "  had  followed  him  from  a  prophet 
of  evil  who,  if  questioned  by  a  stranger 
as  to  the  reason  of  condolence  being  ex- 
tended to  one  who,  apparently,  needed  it 
so  little,  would  detail  George's  history,  his 
position  of  husband  towards  "Mina  Joy," 
and  ultimately  dwell,  as  does  a  gourmet  on 
a  peculiarly  succulent  morsel,  on  the  disap- 
pointment bound  that  very  night  to  overtake 
him.  Too  soon,  George  was  considered  to 
have  shown  elation  at  the  possession  of  a 


kingdom  into  which  he  had  not  as  yet 
entered  —  one  which,  in  fact,  he  would 
probably  have  to  abdicate  before  being 
crowned.  For  the  wise  shook  the  wisdom 
from  their  heads  and,  with  raised  shoulders, 
raised  brows,  and  raised  voices,  demonstrated 
how  impossible  it  was  for  Mina,  after  so 
many  qualified  successes,  to  make,  that  night, 
one  that  was  genuine,  the  present  being 
held  by  them  as  the  portal  through  which, 
tainting  the  future,  must  necessarily  waft 
the  odours  of  the  past. 
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These  people  were  naturally  entirely  wrong 
in  their  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
light-hearted  mood  of  George  Trelawney,  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  divine  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  certainty  of  Mina's  failure 
rather  than  to  anticipation  of  her  success, 
for  he  was  not  a  man  generous  with  his  con- 
fidence or  "  Hail,  fellow  !  "  with  everyone. 

He  was  quite  aware  that  his  only  claim  to 
distinction  was  that  which  he  had  gained 
through  being  the  husband  of  Mina  Joy. 
He  noted,  invariably,  that  the  people  who 
knew  him  and  conferred,  by  introduction, 
that  privilege  upon  others,  hastened  to 
announce  this  stupendous  fact,  giving  the 
information,  in  tones  more  or  less  audible  to 
himself,  according  to  the  sway  of  the  balance 
in  their  own  nature  caused  by  that  make- 
weight ingredient,  social  tact ;  as  they  might 
proclaim  or  hint  in  a  warrior  of  the  posses- 
sion by  him  of  a  Y.C. 

It  is  only  fair  to  George's  sense  of  humour 
to  state  that  he  was  not  unconscious  or 
unamused  that  those  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced found  in  his  appearance  nothing  to 
warrant  the  honour  with  which  he  had  been, 
so  to  speak,  decorated. 

He  lacked,  to  quote  those  who  might  be 
supposed,  from  their  intimacy  with  Mina,  to 
get  their  opinions  from  her,  adaptability ; 
and  he  was  also  said  by  them  to  be  peculiar, 
with  that  peculiarity  that  leads  from,  rather 
than  to,  popularity.  Without  being  actually 
rude,  he  conveyed  to  chance  acquaintances 
the  impression  that  he  considered  himself 
in  presence  of  a  world  inferior  in  social 
status  to  his  own  ;  that  he  was  the  victim, 
rather  than  the  accomplice,  of  its  friendship ; 
whilst  those  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
within  the  inelastic  walls  of  the  theatre 
considered  that  he  might  have  been  a  capital 
fellow  anywhere  outside  that  radius.  He  was, 
in  fact,  there  looked  upon  with  distaste  in 
the  profession,  and  treated  much  as  we  may 
suppose  in  his  world  was  Sisyphus  ;  for  the 
extinguishing  of  Mina's  light  was  attributed, 
as  was  that  of  Merope,  to  her  marriage  with 
one  lacking  divinity. 

George  knew  of,  but  held  these  adverse 
opinions  of  himself  as  of  slight  account,  it 
being  impossible  for  him  to  accept  as  serious 
the  conclusions  of  those  whom  he  considered 
incapable  of  arriving  at  any.  For,  unconscious 
of  sarcasm,  he  mentally  divided  his  sex  into 
men  and  actors,  and  met  and  hated  these 
last  with  all  the  great,  irresponsible  hatred 
of  the  orthodox  for  the  unorthodox.  Dislike, 
at  first  accommodating  itself  to  the  narrow 
lodgment  to  be  found  in  one  cell  of  his  brain, 


spread  later  to  swamp,  an  insurging  wave,  his 
whole  outlook. 

He  held  the  footlights  to  be  a  rampart 
impossible  to  cross,  and  the  theatre  to  be 
but  the  forcing-house  of  self-sufficiency.  The 
brag,  the  mock  sentiment  of  it  all,  blinded 
him  to  the  passionate  artistry  of  endeavour 
which  often  lies  before  the  actor,  and  through 
which  his  intellectual  egotism  struggles  for 
expression. 

That  the  accident  of  temperament  should 
seek  in  public  favour  its  support,  seemed  to 
George  Trelawney  to  reveal  it  gross,  irre- 
concilable with  those  practices  of  convention 
which  his  average  nature  and  gentleman's 
education  made  him  accept  as  the  deity  of 
his  worship. 

Of  the  necessity  of  self -revelation,  which 
attribute  makes  the  artist,  he  had  contempt, 
as  for  any  other  repulsive  spectacle,  having 
no  conception  that  the  actor  treats  his  per- 
sonality, the  sculptor  his  marble,  the  man  of 
letters  his  words,  the  painter  his  colours, 
each  as  the  vehicle  of  his  own  expression. 
He  rebelled  against  noisy  merriment  and 
against  the  irresponsibility  which  is  its  cause ; 
the  irresponsibility  which  enables  the  good 
actor  in  his  time  to  play  successfully  many 
parts,  and  is,  frequently,  the  only  attribute 
pertaining  to  the  bad. 

Thus  rendered  incapable  of  that  sagacious 
discrimination  which  allows  the  keen-sighted 
to  pluck  not  only  safety  from  the  flower 
danger,  but  good  from  evil,  and  with  that 
curious  contradiction  which  is  the  sign- 
manual  of  men  with  a  grievance,  George, 
whilst  declaring  that  he  had  no  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  stage,  rarely  talked 
"  on  any  other  topic.  His  general  knowledge, 
indeed,  was  by  this  obsession  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  but,  on  the  subject  of  the  life 
artistic,  though  many  things  have  been  said, 
he  felt  that  many— nay,  innumerable— things 
yet  remained  to  say.  They  floated,  lucid, 
before  his  mental  eye,  a  phantasmagoria  of 
unpleasantness,  the  evil  of  which  multiplied 
as  he  gazed  upon  it.  It  was  the  one  theme 
upon  which  he  was  recognised  as  being 
eloquent ;  yet,  in  spite  of,  or,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  such  eloquence,  it  was  a  subject 
upon  which  he  was  no  sooner  embarked  than 
his  audience  melted  away. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  he  had  once 
started  to  prove  that  the  stage  owed  its 
popularity  to  the  flavour  of  licence  which 
hangs  about  it;  whereupon,  it  being  one  of 
the  unwritten  laws  of  the  society  in  which 
he  found  himself,  that  he  should  never  be 
left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  last  word, 
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some  irreverent  dog  had  capped  this  thesis 
by  assuring  him  that  recent  discovery  at- 
tributed to  Adam's  insertion  of  a  clove  ijito 
the  apple  Eve's  taste  for  that  fruit. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  mind  less  sym- 
pathetic with  or  less  indulgent  towards  those 
with  whom  he  was  constantly  thrown  than 
was  that  of  George  Trelawney,  he  being 
himself  a  man,  the  keynote  of  whose  nature 
was  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  dinner- 
gong,  and  who  would  have  liked  to  hear 
that  sound  taken  up  and  repeated,  with 
slightly  less  austerity,  as  an  announce- 
ment of  breakfast  and  of  lunch.  Instead, 
he  led  a  life  ^  dishevelled  and  without 
order,  rule  or  time.  Often  the  debris  of 
Mina's  supper  was  on  the  table  when  he 
breakfasted  ;  she  herself  always  breakfasted 
when  he  lunched,  having  accomplished  her 
toilet  in  the  spirit  of  perfunctoriness  which 
it  requires  a  very  pretty  woman  to  with- 
stand, and  ate  the  uncomfortable  meal  she 
designated  dinner  at  the  hour  he  relegated 
to  afternoon  tea. 

He  had  an  almost  womanish  dislike  of 
untidiness,  whilst  she  had  for  it  an  almost 
childish  disregard  ;  if  questioned  on  it,  she 
would  have  pronounced,  in  a  voice  sweet  as 
though  stolen  from  the  lute  of  Orpheus,  that 
it  had  no  relation  to  the  real  life  which 
began  for  her  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
and  closed  with  its  fall. 

In  the  first  days  of  marriage  George  had 
protested  against  the  discomfort  of  his  home, 
and  that  he  had  ceased  to  do  so  was  due,  not 
to  his  becoming  reconciled  to  the  scramble 
in  which  he  lived,  but  to  the  realisation  of 
the  uselessness  of  any  endeavour  to  alter  it, 
fearing  that  temper  blasts,  rifting  the  lute, 
should  allow  escape  of  all  matrimonial  har- 
mony ;  dreading  that  life  should  be  made 
iridescent  by  perpetual  bickering,  and  recog- 
nising that  he  had  to  make  daily  payment  of 
renunciation  for  the  debt  he  had  incurred  in 
having  taken  to  wife  a  nature  so  opposed  to 
his  own. 

Mina  was,  as  is  supposed  best  in  marriage, 
his  very  antithesis  ;  was,  too,  his  aggravation, 
his  despair.  Her  most  salient  characteristic 
was  a  cheerful,  inconsequent  ignorance  of 
wrong.  This  unconsciousness  she  brought 
to  bear  upon  everything  with  which  she 
came  in  contact,  not  wittingly,  but  with  the 
airy  independence  of  quite  untouched  re- 
sponse. To  question  her  on  topics  ethical 
would  have  been  as  though  one  were  to 
question  a  kitten,  lying  in  the  sun,  on 
chemistry.  The  kitten  might  purr,  blink, 
and  perhaps  think  in  a  sleepy  way  of  future 


milk,  but  as  for  chemistry  ! — and  the  kitten, 
quite  unconsciously,  would  be  right.  Milk 
and  a  dancing  leg,  a  ray  of  sunlight,  are  a 
kitten's  life.  It  were  as  dense  to  look  for 
reasons  for  the  wide-awake  wonder  in  a 
kitten's  eyes,  or  in  their  sleepy,  half-open 
happiness,  as  to  look  for  them  in  those  of 
Mina.  Her  absorption  in  a  part  would  fre- 
quently dig  an  abyss  of  strangeness  between 
them  which  George  would  find  it  impossible 
to  bridge,  when  he  felt  himself  to  be  less  to 
her  than  was  the  last  recruit  to  the  boards, 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  trap- 
pings and  powder  of  a  footman,  in  the 
arduous  duty  of  heralding  the  coming  of  the 
leading  man. 

But,  as,  on  this  night  which  was  to  se.e 
Mina  in  a  new  role,  George  had  made  his 
way  to  the  Bodega,  a  flame  of  hope,  which 
had  been  for  long  smouldering  in  his  breast, 
had  burst  forth,  and  its  reflection  had 
irradiated  his  usually  sombre  face  writh  an 
unwonted  smile,  for  that  Mina,  fascinating 
as  he  knew  her  to  be,  would  touch  a  part 
that  needed  a  Duse  of  charm,  a  Eejane  of 
diablerie,  he  reckoned  to  be  impossible  ;  and 
as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  table  upon 
which  his  glass,  plenished  for  the  good  of 
the  house,  remained  untouched,  he,  cigarette 
in  hand,  dreamed  his  dream. 

It  is  not  often  that  man  is  able  to  per- 
suade himself  into  the  belief  of  undivided 
happiness  existing  for  him,  but  now  George 
yielded  himself  to  the  idea,  letting  it  per- 
meate his  whole  being  as  the  wavy  meridian 
rays  sink  into  and  score  their  records  in  the 
oak. 

Tradition,  rather  than  imagination,  sup- 
plied to  him  his  dream's  environment ; 
and  for  his  Eden  he  fell  back  upon  a  garden, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  to-  possess  one,  and 
be  unable  to  till  it  with  profit,  would  be  to 
turn  Paradise  itself  into  a  wilderness. 

His  thoughts,  on  the  wings  of  imagination, 
travelled  fast  and  far ;  like  homing  pigeons 
they  sped  to  their  native  place. 

He  was  back  across  the  chasm  of  unre- 
membering  days  into  the  land  of  pasturing 
sheep  ;  positively,  as  he  sat  in  that  house  of 
entertainment,  he  could  hear  their  cropping 
of  the  grass,  whilst  sounds  of  lowing  oxen 
came  to  him,  stealing  soft  above  the  clink 
of  glass.  Ten  years,  with  their  struggles  and 
disillusions,  stood  between  him  and  his  actual 
sight  of  home  ;  yet,  as  though  the  interval 
were  but  a  shadow's  span,  here  it  was  quite 
close  ;  and  he  could  see  in  his  mind's  eye 
every  turn  and  twist  of  the  road,  every  yielding 
curve  and  hollow  of  the  hills  that  sheltered  it. 
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The  old  Wise  lurched  into  his  perspective 
and  blotted  out  the  intervening  years ;  it 
was  with  inward  vision,  reined  up  against  it, 
that  he  saw  ahd  entered  its  portals  and,  in 


"  Out  into  the  night,  conscious  that  with  him  would  remain,  as 

long  as  he  might  live,  the  hateful  notoriety  of  being  known  as 

the  husband  of  the  popular  actress,  Mina  Joy." 


so  doing,  gained  an  altitude  of  exaltation 
beneath  which  swung,  as  insignificant,  the 
petty  trials  of  his  present  life.  Here,  hedged 
from  the  turmoil  of  an  anxious  world,  would 
he  and  Mina  unwind  their  tangled  lives  to 


the  sweet,  straight  line  on  which  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  thread  their  simple  duty. 
Here  should  she  stretch  her  harried  nerves 
in  the  sunshine  whose  curative  property  he 
saw,  by  anticipation,  bringing 
them  into  healthful  sympathy 
with  Nature.  Here  would  he 
throw  all  memory  of  these 
recent  days  of  unhappiness,  as 
Time's  waste,  aside. 

If,  to  him,  the  beauty  and 
wonderland  of  the  world  lay  in 
the  green  of  field  and  blue  of 
sky,  it  was  inconceivable  that, 
to  Mina,  it  should  rest  in  the 
gas#  and  glare  and  grease-paint 
of  the  theatre. 

Many  influences  had  com- 
bined to  build  up  this  structure 
of  rural  lives  which,  in  imagina- 
ation,  he  now  saw  completed. 
There  had  been  hours  lately 
when  he  knew  himself  to  have 
rebelled  against  his  wife's  suc- 
cess ;  when  prayers  for  her 
failure  had  been  on  his  lips, 
failure  that  would  allow  him, 
once  and  for  all,  to  lower  the 
curtain,  whose  painted  canvas 
she  took  for  an  actual  world, 
between  the  stage  and  the 
auditorium  of  the  vast  furrowed 
and  grassy-sloping  fields  he  so 
dearly  loved,  to  which,  in  this 
event,  she  had  promised  to 
companion  him.  It  was,  of 
course,  horrible  to  think  that 
his  happiness  was  to  be  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  hers  ;  but  it 
was  a  natural  law  that  women 
should  give  place  to  men,  and 
his  purpose  was  to  restore  their 
lives  to  the  normal  relation 
which  should  exist  between 
man  and  wife. 

Easy  as  it  had  been  for  him 
mentally  to  reach  it,  George 
found  it  to  be  an  immense 
journey  back  from  the  Here- 
fordshire park.  He  glanced  at 
the  clock. 

Long  ago  the  big  one  above 
the  bar,  after  grumbling  in  an 
undertone  at  the  labour  of 
having  to  proclaim  the  eleventh  hour,  had 
hurried  through  its  stroke,  as  though  to  get 
the  sounds  over,  the  better  to  listen  to  the 
ponderous  music  of  the  tones  of  its  col- 
leagues outside. 
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These  men  for  whom  George  was  waiting 
were  late,  later  from  the  theatre  than  he  had 
looked  for  them  to  be,  even  allowing  time 
for  the  epilogue  performed  by  the  gods, 
so  customary  of  late.  Yet  he  waited,  on 
and  on,  till,  presently,  a  whole  stream  of 
cheery,  laughing  people  burst  into  the  room. 
Vehement,  noisy  invaders,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  it  as  though  of  an  outpost  successfully 
stormed. 

An  enthusiastic  murmur  of  approbation, 
of  wonder,  seemed  to  accompany  them,  and 
George,  looking  through  the  haze  of  tobacco 
smoke,  which  was  the  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
the  Bodega,  saw  smiling  faces  turned,  and 
gesticulating  signs  being  made,  in  his  direc- 
tion. His  answering  grin  was  a  tribute  to 
his  coming  emancipation  from,  rather  than  a 
welcome  to,  those  who  had  entered. 

He  had,  for  a  moment,  an  exoteric  point 
of  view,  and  was  not  without  an  amused 
perception  of  the  attitude  one  and  all  were 
bound,  in  courtesy,  to  assume  as  they  de- 
tailed the  fiasco  of  the  night ;  and,  taking 
upon  themselves  the  toga  of  the  patriarch, 
would  play,  each  in  turn,  the  parts  of  Eliphaz, 
Tophar,  and  Bildad,  the  comforters  of  Job. 

He  was  conscious,  as  the  gabble  of  talk 
commenced,  of  its  requiring  on  his  part  an 
effort  to  restrain  his  thoughts  from  wander- 
ing back  to  the  regions  from  which  he  had 
been  obliged  so  forcibly  to  detach  them.  He 
felt  that  he  knew  absolutely  all  that  these 
men  were  about  to  communicate.  Why,  on 
their  part,  were  they  humming  and  hawing 
with  such  sudden  consideration  for  his 
feelings  ?  Why  could  they  not  divine,  he 
wondered,  that  a  barrier  had  risen,  a  rampart, 
between  him  and  disaster  ? 

In  their  attitude  towards  him  was  observ- 
able something  of  that  deference  which,  as 
an  atmosphere,  is  apt  to  surround  the  suc- 
cessful impresario.     A  pose,  of  course  ! 

But  they  should  take  no  rise  out  of  him. 
His  inscrutable  composure  should  spread  so 
tranquil  and  hard  a  surface  as  to  resist  the 
inscription  of  mock  sympathy  upon  it.  His 
internal  satisfaction  at  the  assurance  of  the 
result  of  Mina's  failure  should  make  him 
content  to  remain  quiescent  under  their 
pretended  congratulations. 

"  Just  come  from  over  there  ?  "  George 
indicated,  by  a  nod,  westward,  the  "New 
Thespian."  The  suffusion  in  his  brain  of 
his  bucolic  plans,  not  yet  being  dissipated, 


made  his  accosting  of  the  party  affable,  if 
not  actually  friendly. 

Inigo  Brown  murmured  hasty  acquies- 
cence. 

George  sounded  a  note  of  deprecatory  joy. 
Delicately,  he  anticipated  the  sympathy  about 
to  be  extended  to  him  by  a — 

"  Well ! " 

For  a  moment  no  one  answered,  and  he 
looked  round,  meeting  a  gaze  from  all  eyes, 
strange,  one  not  to  be  defined.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  betray  the  shadow  of  watchfulness, 
the  shadow  of  envy,  as  of  those,  in  a  grudg- 
ing humour,  baulked  of  their  prey. 

"  Well !  "  he  repeated  with  the  superior  air 
of  one  who  listened  for  the  utterance  in  words 
of  a  conclusion  which,  lie  has  long  ago,  recog- 
nised as  foregone. 

Never  had  he  felt  more  completely  his 
alienation  from  the  noisy,  merry  crew,  but 
the  consciousness  that  he  would  soon  be 
relieved  from  contact  with  it  gave  to  his  de- 
meanour a  tolerance  unusual.  Yet,  gradually, 
the  meaning  of  words  which  had  at  first 
dropped  into  the  bottom  of  his  mind  as 
a  stone  dropped  through  water,  sent  up  its 
bubbles,  and  the  truth  burst  upon  him,  as 
it  were,  held  aloft  by  the  wave  of  congratu- 
lation which  rushed  round. 

Mina,  successful !     Famous  ! 

He  exhaled  his  disappointment  in  a  mut- 
tered oath. 

As  his  rapid  thoughts  circled  the  situation, 
he  knew  that  those  words  justified  her  choice 
of  her  profession.  In  having  gained  the 
pinnacle  of  the  column  which  others  struggled 
so  fruitlessly  to  essay  to  climb,  her  serenity 
on  that  dizzy  eminence  would  but  further 
emphasise  the  terrific  distance  by  which  she 
was  removed  from  the  level  at  which  he 
stood. 

A  dull  anger  gathered  in  his  breast  against 
these  men  who,  failing  to  recognise  the  purity 
of  his  aspirations,  could  suppose  him  elated 
at  their  news  ;  anger,  too,  against  Mina,  the 
unconscious  instrument  from  which  was 
drawn  these  jarring  notes. 

Elbowing  his  way  through  the  throng, 
vindicating  to  the  full  the  unfavourable 
opinion  each  one  of  it  held  of  him,  he  made 
his,  way,  through  the  swing-doors,  out  into 
the  night,  conscious  that  with  him  would 
remain,  as  long  as  he  might  live,  the  hateful 
notoriety  of  being  known  as  the  husband  of 
the  popular  actress,  Mina  Joy, 
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SUPPOSE  it  was  a 
silly  arrangement, 
but  it  seemed  a  good 
idea  at  the  time ; 
and  Harry  Prentis, 
who  is  a  full-fledged 
barrister  and  has 
specialised  on  con- 
tracts, spent  a  whole 
week  making  it  wThat 
he  called  ironclad.  When  it  was  typewritten, 
it  covered  nine  pages,  and  was  so  excessively 
ironclad  that  nobody  could  understand  it  but 
Harry.  He  said  it  undoubtedly  covered  the 
ground,  however,  and  would  be  worth  all  the 
trouble  it  cost  him  in  the  friction  it  would 
save  afterwards.  You  would  hardly  know 
Harry  as  the  same  youngster  that  pulled  stroke 
at  Sidney  Sussex,  he's  grown  so  cynical  and 
suspicious,  and  he's  got  that  lawyer  way  of 
looking  at  you  now  as  though  you  were  a 
liar,  and  he  was  just  about  to  pounce  on  you 
with  the  truth.  I  thought  he  might  have 
brought  Nelly  and  himself  into  the  agree- 
ment under  one  head,  considering  he  was 
engaged  '  to  her  and  that  they  were  only 
waiting  to  save  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
in  order  to  get  married  ;  but  he  couldn't  see 
it  like  that  at  all ;  and  spoke  about  people 
changing  their  minds,  and  how  in  law  you 
must  be  prepared  for  every  contingency 
(especially  if  it  were  disagreeable  and  un- 
expected) ;  and  put  supposititious  cases  until 
Nelly  broke  down  and  cried. 

They  had  got  two  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  when  they  were 
both  taken  with  automobile  fever— and  taken 
bad  ;  and  then  they  decided  that  though  the 
marriage  plan  was  a  good  one,  they  were  still 
pretty  young  and  the  motor  came  first. 
Harry  had  been  secretly  taking  the  Horseless 
Age  for  three  months,  and  as  for  Nelly- 
anybody  with  a  four-cylinder  tonneau  Panhard 
could  have  torn  her'  from  her  happy  home. 
Not  that  she  didn't  love  Harry  tremendously. 
She  was  crazy  about  him— only  crazier 
for  a  motor  !  It's  an  infatuation  like  any 
other,  only  worse  ;  and  I  suppose  I  was  no 
better  than  Nelly  myself,  for  I  used  to  ride 
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regularly  with  Lewis  Wentz — and  you  know 
what  Lewis  Wentz  is.  And  his  was  only  a 
wheezy  old  steam  carriage  that  dated  back  to 
the  year  one,  and  sometimes  blue  flames  would 
leap  up  all  around  you  till  you  felt  like  a 
Christian  martyr  in  the  Coliseum  ;  and  his 
boiler  was  always  burning  out  when  he'd  try 
to  hold  my  hand  instead  of  watching  the 
gauge  !  You  paid  in  every  kind  of  way  for 
riding  with  Lewis  Wentz,  and  people  talked 
about  you  besides — but  I  always  went  with 
him  just  the  same.  Oh,  I  know  I  ought  to 
feel  ashamed  to  admit  it,  and  I  said  to 
myself  every  time  should  be  the  last ;  yet  he 
only  had  to  double-toot  at  the  front  door, 
for  me  to  drop  everything  and  run.  This 
naturally  made  him  awfully  forward  and 
troublesome,  not  to  speak  of  complicating  me 
with  Papa,  who  didn't  approve  of  him  at  all, 
and  who  used  to  regale  me  with  little  talks, 
beginning  :  "  I  would  rather  see  you  lying 
dead  in  your  coffin,"  and  winding  up  with  : 
"Now,  won't  you  promise  your  poor  old  dad  ? " 
till  I  had  to  borrow  his  handkerchief  to  wipe 
the  tears  away.  But,  as  I  said  before,  Lewis 
Wentz  had  only  to  toot,  for  me  to  forget  my 
old  dad  and  the  coffin  and  everything  ! 

With  only  two  hundred  pounds  to  go  on, 
Harry  and  Nelly,  of  course,  had  to  look 
about  for  more  capital ;  and  that  was  why 
they  chose  me  to  go  in  with  them.  I  didn't 
have  any  capital  except  a  rich  father,  but  I 
suppose  they  thought  that  was  the  same 
thing.  People  are  so  apt  to— though  I 
never  found  it  the  same  thing  at  all.  Then, 
too,  Nelly  and  I  were  bosom  friends,  and 
they  naturally  wanted  to  give  me  what  they 
called  the  first  chance.  Their  original  plan 
had  been  to  have  the  motor  held  in  four 
equal  shares,  taking  in  Mortimer  Truslow  as 
the  fourth.  I  think  there  was  a  little  scheme 
in  that,  too,  for  Morty  and  I  hadn't  spoken 
for  three  months,  and  it  was  all  off  between 
us.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  there 
was  only  one  thing  in  the  whole  world,  and 
that  was  Morty  Truslow— but  the  affair  was 
over  for  good,  with  nothing  left  of  it  but 
a  great  big  ache.  I  can  never  be  grateful 
enough  to  Mrs.  Gettridge  for  her  frankness 
in  telling  me  the  truth,  for  however  much  a 
girl  cares  for  a  man,  her  pride  won't  let  her 
— and  she  was  Henrietta's  aunt,  besides,  and, 
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of  course,  ought  to  know.  And  I  cut  him 
dead  afterwards  and  sent  him  hack  his 
letters  unopened,  though  lie  wrote  and  wrote 
— and  it  was  awfully  hard,  you  know,  because 
I  just  had  to  grit  my  teeth  together  to 
keep  from  loving  him  to  death.  Nelly 
said  I  was  just  too  proud  and  silly  for  any- 
thing, and  Papa  looked  as  depressed  as 
though  there  was  another  slump  in  Russian 
four  per  cents.,  and  Mamma  said  Morty  was 
such   a  catch  that  the  lirst  designing  girl 


to  be  a  cheapish  car,  and  of  course  we  wanted 
to  get  the  very  best  for  our  money.  Harry 
said  the  Model  1)  Lord  Nelson  at  four 
hundred  pounds  was  the  stunningest  little 
car  on  the  market — that  is,  if  he  could 
manage  to  raise  the  sixty -six  pounds  extra 
for  him  and  Nelly ;  and  that  the  Lord 
Nelson  agent  was  so  good  and  kind,  and 
looked  so  much  like  the  pictures  of  Bishop 
"Wilberforce,  that  you  felt  uplifted  just  to  be 
with  him  a  few  minutes  ;  and  that  you  knew 


"  He  had  only  to  double-toot  at  the  troat  door,  for  me  to  drop  everything  and  run.'* 


would  snap  him  up,  and  Harry  said  you 
wouldn't  know  Morty  now,  he  was  so 
changed  and  different. 

So  that  was  how  it  was  when  Nelly  and 
Harry  started  the  Great  Motor  Syndicate,  and 
wanted  to  take  Morty  and  me  into  it  as 
quarter-shareholders  each.  But  I  wouldn't 
have  joined  in  a  heavenly  chariot  on  such 
terms,  and  so  we  talked  and  talked  till 
finally  Morty  was  eliminated,  and  we  settled 
on  a  two-third  and  one-third  basis.  The 
next  point  was  to  choose  the  car,  for  it  had 


instinctively  that  his  car  was  sure  to  be  the 
best  car.  A  picture  of  the  Lord  Nelson 
settled  the  matter,  for  it  was  a  real  little 
beauty — long  in  the  chassis  and  very  low, 
with  wooden  artillery  wheels,  and  guards 
and  acetylene  lamps  thrown  in  for  nothing. 
Harry  said  it  had  more  power  than  it  knew 
what  to  do  with,  and  was  a  flier  on  the  hills, 
and  that  he  had  a  friend  who  had  a  friend 
who  owned  one  and  swore  by  it.  After- 
wards we  met  the  friend  of  the  friend  and 
towed  him  nine  miles,  and  all  the  swearing 
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he  did  was  the  other  way ;  however,  I 
mustn't  get  ahead  of  the  story,  or  anticipate, 
as  they  say  in  novels. 

Getting    the    hundred    and    thirty-three 
pounds  six  and  eightpence  from  Papa  was 
the  next  step,  and  of  all  my  automobiling 
experiences  it  was  certainly  the  worst !     He 
couldn't  see  it  at  all,  though  I  caught  him 
after  dinner,  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
and  rubbed  my  cheek  against  his  like  the 
sunny -haired  daughter  on  the  stage.      He 
ought  to  have  reciprocated  by  doing  angel 
parent,  but  we  had  a  kind  of  man-to-man 
conversation    instead — telling    me    how   he 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  whole  car  (what  with 
the  labour  problem  on  the  Kand  and  Consols 
begging  at   eighty-six)  ;    and   how,   in   his 
experience,  divided  ownership  always  ended 
in  the  people  hating  one  another  ever  after- 
wards, and  how  dangerous  automobiling  was 
at  all  times,  and  how  much  nicer  it  would  be 
to  have  a  beautiful  bay  mare  instead.     Then 
I  gave  him  the  ironclad  agreement,  which  he 
put  on  his  spectacles  and  read,  asking  me  not 
to  breathe   on   his  neck,  as  it  tickled  him. 
(How  different  real  life  is  from  the  stage  !) 
And  he  began  to  giggle  at  the  second  page  ; 
and  at  the  third  he  could  hardly  go  on  ;  and 
finally,  when   Mamma  came   in   and   asked 
what  was  the  matter,  he  couldn't  speak  at 
all,  but  got  irp  and  stamped  about  the  room 
till  you  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit. 
Then 'he  sat  down  again  and  wiped  his  eyes, 
and  asked  as  a  favour  whether  he  mightn't 
have  a  copy  for  himself  ?     I  said  I  might 
possibly  manage  it,  if  he  would  come  down 
with  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
six  and  eightpence. 

Then  he  got  serious  again  ;  asked  me  if  I 
.  didn't  know  any  cheaper  way  of  being  killed  ; 
said  I  might  have  appendicitis  for  the  same 
money  and  be  fashionable.*  When  Papa  is 
in  the  right  humour,  he  can  tease  awfully, 
and  that  agreement  had  set  him  off  worse 
than  I  had  ever  remembered.  But  I  stuck 
to  my  motor,  and  wasn't  to  be  chaffed  or 
argued  out  of  the  idea,  and  finally  he  lit  a 
big  cigar  and  started  in  to  bargain.  Papa  is 
the  worst  old  skinflint  in  the  City,  and  never 
even  gave  me  a  silk  parasol  without  getting  a 
double  equivalent.  First  of  all,  I  had  to  give 
up  Lewis  Wentz  entirely.  I  wasn't  to  speak 
to  him,  nor  bow  nor  motor  nor  dance,  nor 
anything,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  my 
share  in  the  syndicate  if  I  broke  my  promise. 
I  put  up  a  stiff  fight  for  Lewis  Wentz— not 
that  I  cared  two  straws  for  him  now  that  I 
was  going  to  have  an  automobile  of  my  own 
—but  just  to  head  Papa  off  from  grasping  for 


more.  I  didn't  want  to  be  eaten  out  of 
house  and  home,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  I 
was  too  much  Papa's  daughter  to  surrender 
an  inch  more  than  I  could  help.  It  was  well 
I  did  so,  for  on  top  of  that  I  had  to  promise 
never  to  ride  in  any  car  except  my  own,  and 
then  he  branched  off  into  my  giving  up 
coffee  for  breakfast,  going  to  bed  at  ten, 
only  one  dance  a  week,  wearing  flannel  in 
winter,  obeying  my  mother  more,  and  Heaven 
only  knows  what  all  !  But  I  said  that  Lewis 
Wentz  alone  was  worth  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  six  and  eightpence,  and  that  I'd 
draw  on  the  other  things  when  I  needed 
money  for  repairs.  Then  Papa  suddenly 
took  a  new  notion  and  said  he  wanted  to 
be  in  the  thing,  too ;  would  take  a 
quarter  interest  of  his  own  ;  and  that  we'd 
change  the  syndicate  to  fourths  instead  of 
thirds. 

I  was  almost  too  thunderstruck  to  speak. 
Think  of  hearing  Papa  saying  that  he  wanted 
to  buy  in !  It  was  like  a  Salvationist 
wanting  to  take  shares  in  the  devil.  I  could 
only  say  "  Papa  !  "  like  that,  and  gasp. 

"  I  know  I  am  pretty  old  to  change,"  he 
said.  "  But  a  fellow  has  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession,  you  know.  And  I  always 
liked  the  way  they  smelled." 

His  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  I  saw  he 
meant  mischief  ;  but,  after  all,  the  motor  was 
assured  now,  and  that  was  the  great  thing. 
It  wasn't  till  up  to  that  moment  that  I  felt 
really  safe. 

"  I  read  here  in  this  agreement,"  he  went 
on,  "  that  the  automobile  is  to  be  taken  in 
rotation  by  every  member  of  the  syndicate  ; 
and  that  when  it's  my  day,  it's  my  car,  and 
nobody  can  say  a  word  or  use  it  themselves, 
even  if  I  don't  care  to." 

"  That's  how  we'll  save  any  possibility  of 
the  friction  you  are  so  afraid  of,"  I  returned. 
"  For  instance,  to-day  it  is  absolutely  my 
car ;  to-morrow  it's  yours  ;  day  after  to- 
morrow it  is  Harry's  ;  the  day  after  that  it 
is  Nelly's — and  if  anything  breaks  on  your 
day,  wThy,  Dad,  you  pay  for  it." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  break  anything," 
said  Papa,  with  the  satisfied  look  of  a  person 
who  doesn't  know  anything  about  it. 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure  about  that,"  I 
said,  with  a  lively  recollection  of  some 
experiences  with  Lewis  Wentz. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Papa,  "  that  depends 
on  how  much  you  use  your  automobile.  If 
you  never  take  it  out  at  all,  you  surely 
eliminate  most  of  the  bothers  connected 
with  it." 

"  Never  take  it  out  at  all  ?  "  I  cried. 
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"  On  my  days  it  stays  in  the  shed  with  the 
French  name,"  he  said. 

I  began  to  see  now  what  he  was  smiling 
at.  Wasn't  it  awful  of  him  ?  He  simply 
meant  to  tie  up  the  car  for  a  quarter  of  the 
time. 

"  Now,  Yirgie,"  he  said,  "  you  mustn't 
think  I  am  not  stretching  a  point,  to  promise 
you  what  I  have.  It's  too  infernally 
dangerous,  and  you're  all  the  little  girl  I 
have.  Well,  if  you  must  do  it,  I  am  going 
to  cut  the  risk  by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and 
my  automobile  days  will  be  blanks." 

I  flared  up  at  this.  It's  awful  when  your 
own  father  wants  to  do  something  you're 
ashamed  of.  It  was  such  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  idea,  too,  and  so  unsportsmanlike. 
But  nothing  could  shake  Papa's  determina- 
tion, though  I  tried  and  tried,  and  said  things 
that  ought  to  have  pierced  a  rhinoceros.  It 
made  me  almost  sorry  we  hadn't  taken  in 
Morty  Truslow  instead — not  really,  you  know, 
but  just  for  one  exasperated  moment. 

"  How  can  I  tell  Harry  and  Nelly  you're 
such  a — pig  ?  "  I  said,  half  crying. 

"I  am  not  a  pig,"  returned  Papa  in- 
dignantly ;  "  though  now,  I  suppose,  I  am 
the  next  thing  to  it — an  automobilist  ! 
Besides,  it's  just  a  plain  business  transaction. 
Take  it  or  leave  it." 

"  Papa,"  I  said,  "  if  you'll  stay  out  of  it 
altogether,  I'll  take  it  back  about  coffee  for 
breakfast  and  not  obeying  Mamma  more." 

"  It's  too  late,"  he  returned  ;  "  I've  caught 
the  automobile  fever  now  myself.  For 
twopence-halfpenny  I'd  buy  out  Harry  and 
Nelly,  and  keep  the  red  beetle  in  the 
family  ! " 

Certainly  Papa  has  the  most  ingenious 
mind  of  anybody  I  know.  He  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  just  to 
think  up  new  torments.  I  don't  wonder 
they  like  him  so  well  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
he  probably  initiates  new  members,  and 
makes  them  ride  goats.  Try  as  I  would, 
nothing  could  change  him  about  the  auto- 
mobile ;  and  I  closed  the  affair  quickly,  lest 
he  might  carry  out  his  other  plan  and  absorb 
seventy-live  per  cent,  of  the  syndicate's 
stock. 

The  Lord  Nelson  was  even  prettier  than 
its  picture,  and  there  wasn't  a  miniature  car 
in  town  that  was  in  the  same  class  with  it. 
Then  our  lessons  began,  which  wre  took 
separately,  because  there  was  only  room  on 
the  seat  for  two,  and  nobody  wanted  the 
other  members  of  the  syndicate  to  see  him 
running  into  the  pavement  or  trying  to 
climb  trees.     The  agent  turned  out  less  like 


Bishop  Wilberforce  than  Harry  had  thought, 
and  it  was  aggravating  how  he  lost  interest 
in  us  after  he  got  his  money  ;  but  he 
threw  in  a  tooter  for  nothing  and  a  socket- 
wrench,  and  in  some  ways  lived  up  to  the 
resemblance.  He  would  not  even  take  us 
out  himself,  but  gave  us  in  charge  of  a 
weird  little  boy  we  called  the  "Petrole  Child." 
The  Petrole  Child  was  about  thirteen,  and 
was  so  full  of  tools  that  he  rattled  when 
he  walked ;  and  I  fancy  his  little  head 
rattled  too — he  knew  so  much  about  motor- 
engines.  He  was  the  greasiest,  messiest, 
grittiest,  and  oiliest  little  boy  that  ever 
defied  soap ;  and  Harry  always  declared  he 
was  an  automobile  variety  of  blackbeetle, 
who  would  get  into  the  centre  of  the 
machinery  and  hatch  out  a  million  more 
like  himself  !  Perhaps  he  was  too  busy  just 
then  to  start  his  happy  home,  for  I  never 
saw  him  at  the  garage  but  his  little  legs 
were  sticking  out  of  the  wheels,  and  you 
could  hear  him  hammering  inside,  and 
telling  somebody  to  "  Turn  it  over,  will 
you  ?  "  or,  "  Now  try  it  that  way,  Bill." 

But,  with  all  the  heaps  he  knew,  the 
Petrole  Child  was  a  good  deal  like  the  man 
who  got  rich  by  never  spending  anything. 
His  knowledge  was  imbedded  in  him  like 
gold  in  quartz  ;  you  could  see  it  there  all 
right,  but  couldn't  take  it  out.  He  tried 
so  hard  to  be  helpful,  too — would  plunge 
his  little  paw  into  the  greasy  darkness  below 
the  seat  and  say,  "  That's  a  nut  you  ought 
to  remember,  now  ;  it  works  on  the  babbit 
of  the  countershaft  (or  something  equally 
intelligible),  and  you  must  see  to  it  regular." 
Or,  "  Watch  your  valves,  miss,  and  be  keerf ul 
they  don't  gum  on  you " ;  or,  "  Them 
commutators  is  often  the  seat  of  mischief, 
and  you'd  better  look  there  if  you  don't 
spark  just  right ! "  When  I  would  grow 
dizzy  with  these  explanations,  he  would 
x  reassure  me  by  saying  that  "I'd  soon  fall 
into  it,  like  he  did."  But  I  didn't  seem  to 
fall  into  it  nearly  so  well  as  I  could  have 
wished.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  learned, 
the  more  intricate  the  whole  thing  seemed 
to  grow  ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  taking 
the  motor  out  alone  by  myself  with  the 
sensations  of  a  prisoner  about  to  be  guillotined 
— not  that  I  had  lost  heart  in  automobilism. 
The  elation  of  those  rides  was  delicious. 
The  little  car  ran  with  a  lightness  that  was 
almost  like  flying — it  was  so  buoyant,  swift, 
and  smooth — one  awoke  with  joy  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  contained  a  new  and 
irresistible  pleasure. 

The  Petrole  Child  slowly  coached  me  to 
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"  I  dodged  carriages  in  a  way 
to  mr,ke  him  gasp." 


run  it  for  myself.  With  him  by  my  side 
I  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  T  took  the 
corners  and  dodged  carriages  in  a  way  to 
make  him  gasp.  He  confessed  he  had  never 
been  really  frightened  in  an  automobile 
before,  and  he  used  to  gaze  at  me  with  a 
ready-to-jump  expression,  as  though  I  were 
a  baby  playing  with  a  gun.  You  see,  I  had 
graduated  on  Lewis  Wentz's  machine,  and 
wasn't  altogether  a  beginner,  though  there 
were  times  when  I'd  forget  which  things  to 
pull ;  and  this  always  seemed  to  shake  his 
little  nerves.  It  was  strange,  however,  what 
a  coward  I  was  when  I  first  went  out  by 


myself.  I  was  too  timid  to  get  out  of  a 
crawl,  and  I  lost  heart  and  wavered  at  tram 
crossings  till  everybody  went  mad.  It  might 
have  been  worse  than  it  was,  however,  for 
the  only  real  trouble  I  had  was  chipping  the 
tail  off  a  milk-cart  and  ramming  a  silly 
donkey  in  Devonshire  Place.  When  his 
friends  helped  him  up  (he  had  been  standing 
still  at  the  time,  and  I  had  forgotten  that 
the  low  gear  always  started  with  a  jump),  they 
said  his  front  legs  were  barked  thirty  shillings' 
worth.  I  shouldn't  have  minded  if  lie  had 
got  the  thirty  shillings,  poor  thing,  for,  after 
ramming  him  once,  I  became  confused  at 
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the  notoriety  I  was  attracting,  and,  instead 
of  reversing,  I  threw  in  the  high-speed  clutdi 
and  rammed  him  some  more.  Oh,  yes — he 
had  some  claim  to  feel  abused,  though  all  he 
did  was  to  look  at  me  reproachfully  and  then 
lie  down  between  the  shafts  !  He  was  a 
coster  vegetable  donkey,  and  from  the  way 
his  friends  vociferated  they  must  have 
thought  a  lot  of  him. 

Of  course,  Harry  and  Nelly  were  taking 
their  lessons,  too,  and  getting  into  their 
individual  scrapes  in  the  intervals  of  my 
getting  into  mine.  Papa  was  the  only  share- 
holder who  never  came  to  time,  though  he 
used  to  walk  round  to  the  garage  on  his  days, 
to  make  sure  the  motor  was  at  home.  He 
was  awfully  mean  about  his  rights,  and  ex- 
plained the  syndicate  principle  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  tipped 
right  and  left  so  there  shouldn't  be  any  doubt 
about  the  blanks  being  blanks.  I  tried  to 
bluff  Mr.  Hoover  once  and  take  out  the  car 
on  Papa's  day,  but  I  bumped  into  a  regular 
stone  wall.  Papa  had  given  everybody  there 
a  typewritten  schedule  with  his  days  marked 
in  red  ink,  and  the  whole  thing  had  become 
the  joke  of  the  garage,  till  even  the  wipers 
grinned  when  the  foreman  would  call  out*: 
"  Syndicate  car  there  for  Miss  Lockwood." 

In  fact,  that  motor  seemed  to  make  every- 
body mean  who  was  in  the  least  way  connected 
with  it.  I  was  a  perfect  pig  myself,  and 
Harry  and  Nelly  were  positively  worse.  It 
was  one  of  our  rules  that  the  driver  of  the 
day  should  be  answerable  for  any  troubles  or 
breakages  that  occurred  when  he  (or  she)  was 
running  the  car.  Naturally  there  had  to  be 
some  understanding  of  this  kind,  for  per- 
sonality counts  a  lot  in  automobiling,  and 
often  the  chauffeur  is  more  to  blame  than  the 
machine.  But  it  was  awful  what  fibs  it 
tempted  us  into,  and  how  tricky  we  became. 
Nelly  got  so  treacherous  that  once  she  told 
me  she  didn't  care  to  use  the  car  that  day, 
and  would  I  like  to  ?  She  had  chewed  up 
the  bearings  in  one  of  the  front  wheels,  and 
if  I  hadn't  suspected  her  generosity  and 
taken  a  good  look  beforehand,  it  would  have 
cost  me  a  couple  of  sovereigns  !  I  fancy  I 
wasn't  any  better  myself,  and  quite  a  coolness 
sprang  up  all  round. 

The  repair  bills  came  to  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  the  three  pounds  ten  a  month 
that  we  paid  at  the  garage  was  the  least  of 
the  total.  The  Bishop  Wilberforce  agent 
had  told  Harry  it  cost  a  halfpenny  a  mile  to 
run  a  Lord  Nelson,  but  if  he  had  said  three 
shillings,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark.    Mr.  Hoover  said,  cheerfully,  he  only 


knew  one  person  who  had  got  automobiling 
down  to  a  businesslike  basis,  and  that  was 
Papa  !  But  for  the  rest  of  the  syndicate  it 
was  their  life's  blood.  It  began  to  dawn  on 
Harry  and  Nelly  that  they  never  could  get 
married  at  all  so  long  as  they  stayed  in  the 
company.  It  had  cost  them  all  the  money 
they  had  saved  to  come  in,  and  now  it  was 
taking  every  penny  they  had  to  stay  in. 
Nelly  used  to  cry  about  it,  though  I  never 
noticed  that  it  made  any  difference  in  her 
taking  out  the  car,  which  she  did  regularly, 
and  would  not  let  me  go  with  her  unless  I  paid 
five  shillings  each  time  in  advance.  She  said 
she  did  not  knowr  any  other  way  of  saving 
money,  though  I  told  her  it  was  like  seething 
the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  to  take  mine. 

Altogether,  you  wouldn't  have  known  us 
for  the  same  three  people,  we  had  all  grown 
so  horrid  and  changed  and  mercenary.  Nelly 
was  hankering  to  get  married,  while  I  was 
crazy  to  put  in  a  radiator  with  a  forced  water 
circulation  (ours  was  the  silly  old  kind  that 
boiled  on  you),  and  Harry  wobbled  the  one 
way  and  the  other,  as  though  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind,  sometimes  agreeing  with 
her  and  sometimes  eager  for  a  radiator.  It 
looked  as  though  the  Lord  Nelson  was  going 
to  make  it  a  lifelong  engagement,  and  Harry 
said  ruefully  that  their  marriage  was  not  only 
made  in  heaven,  but  would  probably  take 
place  there  !  I  should  have  felt  sorrier  for 
them  if  they  hadn't  been  so  horrid  to  me 
about  it.  From  the  way  they  talked,  you'd 
think  I  had  started  the  syndicate  idea  my- 
self, and  lured  them  into  it  against  their  own 
better  judgment.  They  were  nasty  about 
Papa,  too,  and  said  he  was  acting  dishonour- 
ably with  his  blank  days  ;  and  that  as  a  new 
machine  always  had  to  be  broken  in,  and 
notoriously  cost  more  the  first  year  for  repairs 
than  ever  afterwards,  he  was  meanly  bene- 
fiting himself  at  our  expense.  Harry  called 
it  Papa's  "  unearned  increment,"  and  seemed 
to  think  it  was  an  outrage. 

They  struck  a  whole  row  of  troubles  about 
this  time,  too — stripping  a  gear,  losing  a 
front  wheel  on  High  Street,  and  winding  up 
by  fracturing  the  whole  transmission  into 
flinders.  Nelly  would  hardly  speak  to  me  on 
the  street,  and  the  Petrole  Child  told  me  they 
would  be  cheaply  out  of  it  at  sixteen  pounds. 
Papa  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  share 
the  general  depression.  In  fact,  he  never 
seemed  so  happy  as  when  the  car  was  stripped, 
and  in  the  shop,  and  sure  to  stay  there.  He 
used  to  go  round  to  the  garage  occasionally 
to  tell  them  that  they  need  not  hurry — and 
they  didn't. 
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The  new  transmission  was  of  a  better  model 
than  the  old  one,  and  I  foresaw  I  might  have 
trouble  about  it  with  the  syndicate.  It  would 
be  just  like  Harry  to  talk  about  "  unearned 
increment,"  and  badger  me  into  paying  part. 
But  I  still  owed  on  my  leather  coat,  and 
wasn't  in  the  humour  to  fork  out  a  shilling. 
What  was  the  good  of  ironclad  agreements, 
I  asked  myself,  if  people  didn't  live  up  to 
them  ?  and  as  for  the  transmission,  I  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  old  one  till  they 
smashed  it !  So,  when  Nelly  came  round 
one  night,  all  smiles  and  friendliness,  I  sus- 
pected trouble,  and  didn't  kiss  her  very  hard 
back.  But  she  was  in  too  high  spirits  to 
notice  anything,  and  hugged  me  and  hugged 
me  till  I  inwardly  relented  two  pounds  ten 
on  the  transmission — for  Nelly  and  I  had 
been  good  chums  before  we  went  into  the 
syndicate,  and  there  was  a  time  when  we 
would  have  shared  our  last  chocolate  cream. 

"  Yirgie,  you  can't  guess  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  her  eyes  dancing. 

"  The  makers  will  do  the  right  thing,  and 
replace  it  free  of  charge  ?  " 

This  brought  her  back  to  earth  at  once. 

"  It — it  isn't  the  transmission  at  all,"  she 
said.  "I  am  gding  to  get  married  next 
month  ! " 

"  I  thought  they  insisted  thai)  Harry  had 
to  save  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  first  ?  " 

"  He's  got  it,  Yirgie  !  He's  got  it !  "  she 
cried  delightedly. 

I  was  nearly  as  happy  as  she  was,  for  it 
had  looked  terribly  hopeless  up  till  then, 
what  with  all  the  money  they  had  put  into 
the  syndicate  and  the  way  the  motor  was 
gobbling  them  up. 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  I  cried.  "  I'll 
put  in  that  forced  water  circulation  at  once, 
and  I'll  make  your  and  Harry's  share  of  it  a 
wedding  present." 

"  Oh,  I  am  out  of  the  syndicate,"  she  said 
coolly.  "  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  I  think 
we'd  prefer  something  nice  for  the  flat." 

"  Out  of  the  syndicate  !  "  I  cried. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned  brazenly.  "  Sold 
out ! " 

It  took  me  a  moment  to  pull  myself 
together.  I  felt  premonitions  running  all 
over  me.  I  didn't  feel  so  enthusiastic  about 
their  marriage  as  I  had"  at  first  thought  I 
was. 

"  Oh,  Yirgie,  darling,  you  won't  hate  me  ?  " 

"  Not  till  I  hear  more  about  it,"  I  said. 

She  thought  to  make  it  up  by  squeezing 

my  hands.    But  it  wasn't  squeezing  I  wanted, 

it  wTas  facts.     I  drew  away  a  bit  and  waited 

for  them. 


"  Losing  that  front  wheel  was  bad  enough," 
she  said,  "  especially  as  I  went  over  the  dash- 
board in  my  dotted  muslin,  and  Harry  has 
limped  ever  since  ;  but  when  the  transmission 
broke,  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  both  our 
hearts.  Harry  said  we  had  come  to  a  place 
where  we  had  to  choose  between  owning  an 
automobile  or  getting  married.  It  was  per- 
fectly plain  we  couldn't  do  both.  He  said 
he  didn't  want  to  influence  me  either  way, 
but  that  there  was  no  good  drifting  on  and 
deceiving  ourselves,  and  thinking  it  would 
all  come  right.  Of  course,  when  he  put  it  to 
me  like  that,  the  motor  wasn't  in  it— and  so 
we  towed  home  for  the  last  time,  and  Harry 
went  round  to  close  out  our  interest  in  the 
syndicate." 

She  paused  here  and  looked  at  me  quite 
frightened. 

"  Bound  where  exactly  ?  "  I  demanded. 
"Well,"  she  went  on,  "your  father  was 
always  dropping  hints  that  he  would  buy  us 
out  at  the  price  we  paid,  and  so  Harry  went 
to  his  office  and  tried  to  strike  a  bargain. 
But  your  father  said  it  wasn't  reasonable 
to  expect  him  to  pay  for  the  new  transmis- 
sion, too — and  as  Harry  didn't  want  to  and 
couldn't— the  whole  thing  hung  fire  till 
Harry  ran  into  Morty  Truslow  on  the  street. 
"  Morty  offered  him  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  right  off  for  his  half  interest,"  con 
tinued  Nelly.  "  You  know  how  freehanded 
he  is  and  rich,  and  Harry  just  jumped  at  it 
and  walked  away  with  the  cheque  in  his 
pocket." 

"But  you  and  Harry  only  paid  two 
hundred  pounds  in  the  first  place !  "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Nelly,  "  that  motor 
has  gone  up  since  !  It  has  '  appreciated,'  as 
Harry  calls  it.  And  you  know  yourself  what 
a  fortune  it  has  stood  us  in  for  repairs." 

"It's  the  most  horrid,  low,  treacherous 
thing  one  person  ever  did  to  another  ! "  I 
cried.  "You  know  I  wouldn't  speak  to 
Morty  Truslow  if  he  had  the  only  monkey- 
wrench  in  the  world  and  my  spark-plug  was 
carbonised  on  a  country  road.  I  think  you 
have  acted  detestably,  and  so  has  he,  and  I 
consider  it  downright  caddish  of  him  to  buy 
a  half  interest  in  anything  I'm  connected 
with  ! " 

"  Oh,  Virgie,  you  don't  know  how  bad  he 
feels,"  continued  Nelly.  "He  told  me  he 
has  just  been  breaking  his  heart,  and  that 
you  wouldn't  answer  his  letters  or  anything, 
and  if  you'd  only  let  him  talk  for  fifteen 
minutes,  he'd  explain  everything,  and  you'd 
take  him  back." 
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"  I  won't  take  him  back,"  I  said. 

"  He  wears  a  little  flower  you  gave  him, 
next  his  heart/1  went  on  Nelly  ;  "  and  when 
he  speaks  about  you,  it  is  with  the  tears  in 
his  eyes ;  and  if  you  were  not  made  of  flint 
inside  and  out,  you'd  feel  so  sorry  for  him 
that  you  couldn't  sleep." 

"  What  did  he  offer  you  to  say  all  this, 
Nelly  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Only  a  pearl  brooch,"  she  returned,  quite 
unabashed.  "  Said  I  might  choose  it  myself 
at  Scott  and  Belfrage's,  if  I  could  persuade 
you  to  give  him  a  fifteen  minutes'  talk." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  about  the  pearl 
brooch,"  I  said  ironically,  "  but  you  might 
as  well  give  up  the  idea  of  it  once  for  all. 
And  if  he  talked  forty  times  fifteen  minutes, 
it  wouldn't  make  the  least  difference  in  the 
world.  He  thinks  he's  so  handsome  and 
well  off,  and  so  many  girls  crazy  about  him, 
that  he  only  has  to  whistle  for  you  to  come." 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  Harry— /would,"  she  said : 
"  that  is,  if  he  whistled  loud  enough,  and  there 
wasn't  too  much  of  a  crowd  thinking  he 
meant  them.  Oh,  Virgie,  it's  just  like  Forbes 
Robertson  to  hear  him  go  on,  and  I  can't 
think  how  anybody  could  be  such  a  little 
fool  as  to  say  '  No '  !  " 

"If  you  call  that  being  a  little  fool,  I 
suppose  I  am,"  I  said,  "  though  for  a  year 
he  was  the  only  man  in  my  life,  and  if  it 

hadn't  been  for  Mrs.  Gettridge Well, 

it's  all  off  now,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it's 
going  to  stay  off,  and  his  owning  half  the 
car  won't  make  the  least  difference." 

"  But  you'll  come  to  my  wedding  and  be 
one  of  the  bridesmaids  ?  "  she  pleaded  ;  "  and 
you  won't  blame  me  too  much  for  getting 
out  of  the  syndicate  as  I  did  ?  I  knew  it 
wasn't  right,  and,  Virgie,  truly  I  felt  awful — 
but  then  Harry  and  I  couldn't  have  managed 
otherwise,  and  it  takes  years  and  years  to 
save  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  !  "  She 
looked  so  sweet  and  pitiful  and  contrite  as 
she  said  this  that  I  forgave  her  everything, 
and  hugged  her  till  she  choked.  It  seemed  a 
shame  to  spoil  her  happiness  with  reproaches, 
and  I  couldn't  but  think  how  I'd  have  felt 

myself  if  it  had  been  myself  and  Mor . 

Not  that  I  cared  a  row  of  pins  for  him  now, 
and  would  have  despised  myself  if  I  had  ; 
but  everybody  has  moments  of  looking  back 
— moments  of  silly  weakness — and  girls  are 
all  such  fools,  you  know.  And,  of  course, 
deep  down  somewhere  I  was  pleased  to  think 
he  still  cared. 

***** 

I  felt  quite  twittery  when  I  first  went  to 
the  garage  after  that,  for  I  thought  Morty 


might  pop  out  at  me  from  somewhere,  and 
though  I  wasn't  afraid  to  meet  him,  and  would 
have  cut  him  if  I  had — it  would  inevitably 
be  embarrassing  and  upsetting.  But  he  had 
the  good  taste  to  stay  away  on  my  days,  and 
I  never  saw  as  much  as  a  pin  feather  of  him. 
But  he  was  awfully  artful,  even  if  he  didn't 
let  himself  be  seen,  and  the  things  he  did  to 
the  car  went  straighter  to  my  heart  than  any 
words  he  could  have  spoken.  He  put  m  a 
radiator,  a  new  battery  with  a  switch,  three 
twisted  cowhide  baskets,  two  new  acetylene 
lamps  fed  from  a  central  gas  generator,  an 
odometer,  a  spark  gap,  a  lovely  little  clock  on 
the  dashboard,  and  changed  the  tooter  for  a 
splendid  French  horn  !  My  repair  bills,  too, 
stopped  as  though  by  magic,  and  the  motor 
ran  so  beautifully  I  fancy  experts  must  have 
sat  up  whole  nights  with  it !  The  engine 
would  start  at  the  half  turn  of  the  crank ;  the 
clutches  were  adjusted  to  a  hair ;  it  speeded 
up  to  thirty  now  on  the  open  throttle,  which 
it  had  never  done  before  except  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. It  was  the  showiest,  smartest, 
fastest  little  *car  in  town,  and  when  it 
miraculously  went  into  red  leather  with  gold 
stampings,  people  used  to  fall  over  one 
another  on  the  street.  I  believe  those  two 
months  were  the  happiest  months  of  my  life. 
It  was  automobile  heaven,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Papa's  blanks  and  Morty's  half 
interest,  I  should  have  been  deliriously  happy 
every  day  instead  of  every  fourth. 

I  can't  think  how  it  happened,  but  finally 
I  got  confused  and  lost  count.  I  had  been 
away  at  my  grandmother's  for  a  week,  and, 
somehow,  that  threw  me  out.  But  it  was 
a  Thursday  afternoon,  I  remember,  and  a 
beautiful  autumn  day,  and  I  walked  along 
to  the  garage  with  that  delicious  feeling  of 
anticipation,  a  tingle  of  happiness  to  come, 
that  made  my  heart  bound  with  love  of  the 
little  red  cart.  (The  horse,  for  all  his 
prancing  and  social  position,  never  roused 
a  sensation  like  that,  and  never  will.)  I 
dodged  a  big  Mors  coming  out,  and  then 
went  in  on  the  floor  to  order  my  car.  I  was 
just  telling  Thompson  to  get  it  out,  when  I 
turned  round,  and  there  was  Morty,  sitting  in 
it,  not  four  feet  away  from  me  !  He  had 
his  cap  on  and  his  leather  coat,  and  I  saw 
at  once  I  had  made  a  terrible  mistake.  Before 
I  could  even  think  what  to  do,  he  saw  my 
predicament  and  leaped  out,  insisting  that  I 
should  take  his  place.  I  murmured  some- 
thing about  being  sorry  and  stupid,  and  tried 
to  move  away,  but  he  caught  my  arm  and 
simply  wouldn't  let  me  go.  He  was  so  eager 
and  excited  and  made  such  a  scene  that  I 
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'Morty  was  throwing  the  baby's  milk  to  revive  me." 


allowed  myself  to  be  bundled  into  the  car 
rather  than  attract  everybody's  attention — 
for  there  was  a  Wolseley  and  a  Serpollet  and 
a  waterless  American  motor  all  looking  on. 
Thompson  started  up  the  engine,  the  Ser- 
pollet backed  to  let  me  pass,  and  I  was  just 
engaging  the  low-gear  clutch  when  Morty 
gave  me  such  a  look  that  I  put  my  foot  on 
the  brake  and  stopped  dead.  It  seemed  too 
horribly  mean  to  rob  him  of  his  afternoon 
— besides,  when  you've  been  awfully  in  love 

with  a  man — and  his  face ! 

"  Mr.  Truslow,"  I  said,  speaking  loud,  so  as 


not  to  be  drowned  by  the  engine,  "  if  you'll 
promise  me,  on  your  honour,  not  to  speak  a 
single  word,  you  can  come  with  me." 

I  had  to  say  it  twice  before  he  understood, 
and  then  didn't  he  bound  in  !  I  suppose  it 
was  an  awfully  reckless  thing  to  do,  for  what- 
ever they  may  say  about  absence  making  the 
heart  grow  fonder,  sitting  close  is  lots  more 
dangerous  ;  and  I  began  to  feel  all  my  pride 
and  determination  oozing  out  of  my  shoes.  It 
came  over  me  in  waves  that  I  loved  him  better 
than  ever,  and  I  stole  little  sideway  peeps  at 
him— and    every   peep   seemed    to   make   it. 
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worse.  He  belonged  to  a  splendid  type — big, 
clear-eyed,  ruddy,  and  broad-shouldered — and 
there  was  something  tremendously  compelling 
and  manly  about  him  that  seemed  to  sweep 
you  off  your  feet.  This  only  made  me  hate 
him  the  more,  for  I  didn't  see  how  I  could 
ever  love  anybody  else,  and  it's  dreary  for  a 
girl  to  have  only  one  man  in  her  life,  and  not 
even  be  on  speaking  terms  with  him.  But 
you  can't  be  long  miserable  in  a  motor,  even 
if  you  try — that  is,  if  it  is  running  and 
lubricating  nicely,  developing  full  power,  and 
you  have  a  fat,  rich  spark  ;  and  though  I 
looked  as  cold  and  distant  as  I  could,  secretly 
I  think  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life. 

Morty  behaved  properly  for  quite  a  while 
— much  longer,  in  fact,  than  I  could  have 
believed  possible.  Then  he  brought  out  a 
pencil  and  began  to  write  things  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope  !  I  never  moved  an  eyelash, 
and  didn't  seem  to  understand  at  all  till  he 
handed  me  what  he  had  written.  I  promptly 
tore  it  up  and  threwT  it  away.  But  he  found 
another  envelope  and  did  it  again,  this  time 
holding  to  it  tight  and  moving  it  before 
my  eyes.  It  nearly  ditched  the  motor,  for  I 
was  running  with  an  open  throttle  and  the 
gradient  was  in  our  favour.  Then  he  bent 
over  and  kissed  my  cloth  sleeve.  I  pulled  up 
short,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  either 
getting  out  or  comporting  himself  like  a 
civilised  being.  He  indicated  in  pantomime 
that  he'd  try  to  do  the  latter,  though  he 
looked  awfully  savage  and  folded  his  arms, 
and  moved  as  far  away  from  me  as  the  seat 
would  allow.  I  didn't  care — besides,  he  was 
safer  like  that — both  for  me  and  the  high- 
speed lever — so  I  just  looked  cross,  too,  and 
advanced  the  spark. 

I  laid  out  about  a  twenty-five  mile  spin, 
cutting  Yictoria  Avenue  midway,  and  branch- 
ing off  where  the  navvies  were  working 
on  the  new  electric  line,  towards  Menlo, 
Hatcherly,  and  the  road  through  the  South- 
cote  woods.  We  turned  at  the  Enfield  Arms, 
climbed  the  long  hill,  and  took  the  river 
drive  home.  You  know  how  steep  it  is, 
the  river  miles  below,  and  nothing  but  the 
sheerest  wall  on  the  other  side.  But  there's 
no  finer  road  in  England,  and  it  is  straight 
enough  to  see  everything  in  front,  so  you  are 
free  to  scorch  as  fast  as  you  please.  I  let  her 
out  at  the  top,  for  I  knew  my  brakes  had 
cotter-pins  in  every  bolt  of  the  steering-gear, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  there  was  always  plenty 
of  room  to  pull  up  in  if  you  happened  to 
meet  a  carriage.  Well,  off  we  went  with  a 
rush  that  made  your  ears  sing,  and  the  in- 
duction coil  humming  like  a  top.     When  we 


were  more  than  two-thirds  down  and  going 
like  the  wind,  I  saw  a  nurse  near  the  bottom, 
pushing  a  baby  in  a  perambulator  and  coming 
uphill,  with  two  little  children  in  red  dresses 
walking  on  either  side  of  her.  They  saw  us 
the  same  moment  we  saw  them,  and  lined  up 
against  the  side — very  sensibly,  as  I  thought 
— and  it  was  all  so  plain  and  right  that  I 
held  on  without  a  thought  of  danger.  When 
I  was  about  forty  feet  from  them,  and 
allowing  them  an  ample  four  yards  to  the 
good— I  mean  from  the  steep  side,  where 
they  stuck  in  a  row  like  barnacles — what  did 
the  little  idiots  do  but  rush  across  the  road 
like  a  covey  of  partridges,  while  the  nurse 
stopped  where  she  was  with  the  baby  !  If 
ever  a  person's  blood  ran  cold,  it  was  mine. 
There  was  no  time,  no  room,  no  anything — 
and  the  motor  doing  forty  miles  an  hour.  It 
seemed  like  a  choice  between  one  of  their 
lives  or  my  own.  But,  thank  God,  I  was 
game,  and  I  just  screamed  out  the  one  word 
"  Jump  !  "  to  Morty  and  turned  the  machine 
over  the  cliff !  I  must  have  leaped,  too, 
though  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  for  when 
I  came  to  myself  my  head  was  lying  on 
Morty's  knee,  and  on  looking  about  I  saw 
we  were  still  on  the  road.  The  motor  ?  Oh, 
it  was  two  hundred  feet  below,  dashed  to 
smithereens,  and  if  we  both  hadn't  got  out 

like  lightning ! 

I  wasn't  a  bit  hurt,  only  bruised  and  giddy, 
and  Morty  was  throwing  the  baby's  milk  td 
revive  me,  while  the  baby  looked  on  and 
roared  with  displeasure  at  being  robbed. 
Morty  wasn't  hurt,  either,  and  if  there  were 
ever  two  people  well  out  of  a  bad  scrape,  it 
was  he  and  I.  He  had  been  so  frightened 
about  me  that  he  was  crying  ;  and  his  tears 
must  have  been  like  the  Recording  Angel's, 
because  they  seemed  to  blot  out  all  the  old 
quarrel  between  us.  At  least,  when  we  got 
up  and  began  to  limp  home,  it  seemed  to  me 
I  didn't  mind  anything  so  long  as  he  was 
close  to  me.  He  was  shameless  enough  to 
kiss  me  before  the  nurse,  who  was  demanding 
our  names,  our  addresses,  and  our  blood — 
and  all  I  did  was  to  kiss  back.  I  didn't  have 
any  fight  left,  and  for  once  he  had  everything 
his  own  way.  Of  course,  it  didn't  last  long 
— it  wouldn't  have  been  good  for  him  if  it 
had — but  even  in  six  minutes  I  managed  to 
lose  the  results  of  six  months'  painstaking 
coldness.  Yet  I  was  glad  it  was  gone  ;  glad 
just  to  be  alive  ;  and  we  would  look  at  each 
other  and  laugh  like  children.  You  don't 
realise  what  a  good  old  place  the  world  is  till 
you've  taken  a  gamble  on  leaving  it ;  and, 
weighed  against  death   itself,  all  our  little 
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jealousies  and  misunderstandings  seemed  too 
trivial  to  count.  It  seemed  enough  that  I 
loved  him,  and  that  he  loved  me,  and  that 
neither  of  us  had  broken  anything— bones,  I 
mean.  It  was  sad,  though,  to  think  that  the 
poor  motor  was  a  hopeless  wreck,  and  that 
we  would  never  hear  its  honest  little  pant 
again. 

"If  we  had  lived  up  to  the  comic  papers, 
Morty,"  I  said,  "  we  should  have  spiflicated  a 
red  child,  given  a  merry  toot,  and  disappeared 
in  a  cloud  of  dust." 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  we  didn't,"  said  Morty, 
who  was  dreadfully  pale.  "  We'll  know  better 
next  time." 

"There  will  be  no  next  time  for  that 
motor,"  I  said  sadly.  "  It's  sparked  its  last 
spark,  and  it  will  never  puff-puff  again." 

"I  mean  our  next  car,  of  course,"  said 
Morty.  (It  was  awfully  sweet  to  hear  him 
say  our.  It  took  the  sting  out  of  losing  the 
little  motor,  especially  now  that,  we  were 
going  to  have  another.) 

"Yesterday  Henry  Mason  offered  me  his 
new  four-cylinder  Cleopatra  for  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds,"  said  Morty.  "  It's  only  been 
run  five  hundred  miles,  and  I  told  him  I'd 
think  it  over." 

"  It's  suspiciously  cheap  for  a  two  thousand 
guinea  car,"  I  said.  "  Sure  he  hasn't  cut  or 
cracked  any  of  the  cylinders  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  broke  his  arm  cranking. 
It  back-fired  on  him,  and  his  wife  is  such  a 
little  fool  that  he  has  had  to  promise  to  give 
up  motoring." 

"  They  are  splendid  cars,  with  a  record  of 
fifty  miles  on  the  track,  unstripped  and  out 
of  stock." 

"  And  you  shall  have  a  half  interest  in  it, 
Virgie." 

"  I  never  could  pay  six  hundred  pounds, 
Morty  ;  and  I  don't  w^ant  any  more  of  Papa's 
blanks." 

"Oh,  I  meant  for  nothing  !  " 

"  A  present  ?  Think  of  how  people  will 
talk!" 

"I  think  we  could  arrange  it  so  they 
wouldn't." 

"  Besides,  it's  an  air-cooled  engine,"  I  said, 
understanding  very  well  what  he  meant,  but 
pretending  I  didn't.  "Don't  they  always 
overheat  in  time,  and  stick  the  pistons  ?  " 

"  Not  the  Cleopatra  four-cylinder." 

"  Don't  tempt,"  I  said.  "  You  know  I 
couldn't  take  it  on  any  terms." 

"  Forced  feed  lubrication,  and  direct  drive 
on  the  fourth  speed,"  he  continued,  like 
a  stage-villain  offering  diamonds  to  the 
heroine. 


"  I  wish  you'd  stop,"  I  said.  "  It  makes 
my  heart  beat  just  to  think  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Yirgie,  it  was  all  a  lie  about  Hen- 
rietta Felton." 

"I  had  it  straight  from  Mrs.  Gettridge 
herself,  and  she's  Henrietta's  aunt  and  ought 
to  know." 

"  Mrs.  Gettridge  is  a  social  assassinator- 
belongs  to  a  regular  secret  society  of  mischief- 
makers  and  old  cats— and  you  know  you 
used  to  care  once." 

"  Oh,  I  did,  Morty,  I  did.  It  nearly  broke 
my  heart,  and  I  just  wanted  to  throw  myself 
away— become  a  trained  nurse,  or  go  in  for 
East  End  settlement  work." 

"  Couldn't  it  ever  be  as  it  used  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  should  want  all  the  bushings  of  phos- 
phor bronze  ?  " 

"They  are  that  already— and  it's  patent 
lock-nutted  throughout;  and  the  engine  is 
that  new  kind  with  ports  instead  of  intake  or 
exhaust  valves.  It  seems  incredible,  doesn't 
it  ?  but  if  I  can  find  a  stick,  I'll  draw  it  for 

you  here  in  the  road And  we'll  be 

married   at   the    same   time  as   Harry  and 
Nelly." 

"And  I  must  have  one  of  those  French 
brass  petrol  tanks  set  flat  against  the  dash- 
board, and  hold  a  four-gallon  extra  supply." 

"  You  shall  have  it." 

"But  she  said  she  had  actually  seen  that 
letter  ?  " 

"It  was  all  a  lie,  every  word  of  it,"  he 
broke  out  eagerly.  "  We'll  go  straight  to  her 
now,  if  you  like,  and  have  it  out,  and  then 
you  will  see  who  to  believe  !  There  never 
was  any  letter  or  any  anything,  except  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  I  was  to  marry 
her  niece,  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not.  I  told 
you  that,  fifty  million  times,  in  the  letters 
you  wouldn't  read  and  sent  back  unopened. 
And  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  message  I  could 
give  anybody  else  to  take  to  you.  I  had  to 
think  of  the  girl,  of  course,  and — but " 

"  Four-inch  Michelin  tyres,  of  course  ?  " 

"Every  blessed  thing  just  the  way  you 
want  it.  The  only  thing  I  can't  see  my  way 
to  change  is  the  chauffeur,  a  poor  devil  named 
Truslow,  who's  really  an  awfully  decent  sort 
of  fellow  when  you  get  to  know  him." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  never  dreamed  that 
the  Great  Motor  Syndicate  would  end  like 
this." 

"  End  ? "  cried  Morty,  putting  his  arm 
around  my  waist  as  though  he  now  had  a 
right  to  ;  "  it's  only  the  reorganisation  of  a 
splendid  old  concern,  and  for  six  hundred 
kisses  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  life-partner- 
ship ! " 

X 


The  Advance  North  in  Darkness. 


By   ANTHONY    FIALA. 

An  Article  recording  the  later  adventures  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  which  a  record  teas 
given  in  the  November  "  Windsor  Magazine." 


OUR  arrival  at  Cape  Flora  was  marked 
by  an  event,  one  of  the  saddest  for 
me  of  the  two  years  spent  in  the 
North.  The  ponies  which  had  served  us 
faithfully,  and  which,  as  their  last  hard  task, 
had  dragged  from  Teplitz  Bay  the  heavily 
loaded  sledges,  were  condemned  to  be  shot. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  had  found  that  all 
save  two  were  infected  with  glanders  and 
farcy.  The  dead  animals,  however,  made 
excellent  food  for  our  hungry  dogs. 

The  relief  ship  had  been  expected  early  in 
August,  which  meant  a  long  wait,  for  which 
on  our  sledges  we  had  two  months1  supplies 
for  the  entire  party  of  twenty-five  men, 
besides  the  pemmican  brought  down  as  dog 
food.  But  as  there  is  nothing  certain  above 
the  ice-line  in  the  Arctic,  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  our  preparations  to  provide  for  a  stay 
through  the  winter  should  the  relief  ship  not 
arrive.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  lost 
America,  therefore,  laboured  industriously  to 
remove  from  their  icy  envelopes  the  barrels 
and  cases  of  food  left  at  Cape  Flora  by  the 
Jackson- Harmsworth,  the  Abruzzi,  and  the 
Andree  expeditions.  The  larger  proportion 
of  the  food  thus  obtained  was  secured  from 
the  cache  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi.  This 
yielded  eight  months'  provisions  of  bread, 
butter,  meat,  and  vegetables  for  twenty  men. 
All  of  it  was  in  good  condition,  having  been 
cached  in  a  portable  house.  This  little  house 
was  cleared  of  its  stores,  and  the  eight 
members  of  the  field  department  were 
quartered  there.  An  abandoned  cooking- 
range  was  found  in  the  snow  and  repaired, 
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Firemen  Hovelick  manufacturing  stove-pipe 
from  old  petroleum  tanks,  working  on  an 
anvil  improvised  from  a  packing-case  and 
an  iron-grate  bar.  Elmwood,  Jackson's 
little  house,  was  cleared  of  the  accumulations 
of  years,  and  bunks  were  built  to  accommo- 
date seventeen  officers  and  men.  By  May 
24th  the  entire  party  was  housed,  and  the 
little  silk  tents  were  taken  down  and  stored 
away. 

Two  men  who  had  elected  to  remain  at 
Camp  Abruzzi  surprised  us  by  coming  in  on 
July  6th.  They  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  grown  discouraged  with  the 
outlook,  and  had  joined  Mr.  Porter's  ex- 
ploring party,  which  they  had  left  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Northwood  Island, 
where  Porter  had  halted  to  make  observations. 
He  joined  us  two  days  later. 

Now  the  days  of  waiting  palled.  The  men 
would  gaze  to  the  southward  for  hours.  I 
kept  some  of  them  interested  for  a  time 
hunting  for  polar  bears.  Fresh  meat,  I 
knew,  would  be  invaluable  should  we  all 
have  to  spend  the  long,  dark  winter  in  that 
ice-bound  land.  But  they  soon  wearied  of 
this  tame  sport.  Even  at  the  end  of  July 
the  sea  stretched  to  the  horizon,  a  sullen 
sheet  of  ice. 

Hope  of  Relief  at  Last  Abandoned. 

I  felt  the  necessity  for  action,  and  with 
one  seaman  made  a  sledge  trip  to  Cape 
Barentz  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
relief  ship  to  reach  that  point,  and  to  leave  a 
message  in  case  it  should.  The  hard  ice 
made  it  a  two-days'  journey,  and  when  we 
gained  the  summit  of  the  rocky  promontory 
there  was  no  encouragement  to  reward  our 
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pains  ;  but  we  erected  a  signal -post  and  cached 
our  message  at  its  foot.  On  our  return  to 
camp,  Assistant-Engineer  Vedoe  told  me  he 
had  discovered  a  rich  vein  of  coal,  which  would 
guarantee  our  warmth  for  many  months. 

Chief-Scientist  Peters  with  his  party  joined 
us  on  August  31st.  He  had  left  Camp 
Abruzzi  three  months  before,  but  had  been 
delayed  at  Eaton  Island  on  account  of  the 
bad  ice  in  De  Bruyne  Sound.  He  was 
anxious  to  start  north,  and  left  us  after  a 
few  days.  I  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
relief  that  year,  so  I  set  about  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  return  to  Teplitz  Bay.  I  was 
leaving  food  and  coal  in  plenty,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  were  to  remain  at 
Camp  Flora  had  bent  under  the  disappoint- 
ment. No  word  from  home ;  none  of 
the  anticipations  of  success  of  the  first 
winter  ;  no  hope  of 
escape  until  the  cold, 
six-months'  night 
had  passed  ;  no  relief 
from  the  deadening 
monotony  of  camp 
life — all  these  things 
had  combined  to  dis- 
courage them. 

Of  course,  it  is 
human  nature  to 
blame  those  in  charge 
for  troubles.  Though 
I  had  hoped  for  a 
measure  of  success 
the  following  spring, 
it  did  seem  as  if 
my  resources  were 
sadly  crippled.  In  my 
diary  for  September 
19th  I  put  down  : — 

"  Sometimes  I  think  I  would  like  to  write 
just  as  I  feel,  but  then  again  the  thought 
comes  to  me  that  in  the  shifting  atmosphere 
of  time  there  is  much  that  would  be  recorded 
in  unchanging  black  and  white,  for  which 
someone  wrould  suffer  later  on,  whose  spirit 
by  that  time  had  passed  through  trials  and 
become  chastened  and  humble  ;  so  much  I 
could  write  at  times  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
but  I  know  all  will  be  well,  and  that  time 
will  correct  the  careless  work  and  thoughtless 
haste,  and  bring  harmony  out  of  this 
orchestra  at  last,  though  it  does  seem  as 
though  there  were  a  few  who  play  as  if  they 
had  no  soul  for  music.,, 

The  Beginning  of  a  Hard  Journey. 
On    September     27th,    accompanied     by 
Assistant-Scientist  Porter,  Assistant-Surgeon 


THE  GRAVE  AT  THE  SUMMIT  OF  CAPE  SAULEN,  WHERE 
FIREMAN  MYHRE,  THE  ONLY  MEMBER  OF  THE  TARTY 
WHO  DID  NOT  RETURN,  WAS  BURIED.  THE  RELIEF  SHIP 
MORE  THAN  A  YEAR  LATER  BROUGHT  NEWS  OF  THE 
DEATH   OF    HIS   WIFE    IN   NORWAY. 


Seitz,  Steward  Spencer,  Quartermaster 
Billiet,  Seaman  Duffy,  and  Cabin-boy  Dean, 
I  left  Cape  Flora  on  the  march  north  to 
Camp  Abruzzi. 

We  carried  our  camping  equipment  and 
seventeen  days'  food  for  men  and  dogs  on 
four  sledges  drawn  by  thirty-two  dogs.  A 
canoe  was  also  taken  along,  and  two  canvas 
kayaks.  We  arrived  at  Camp  Point,  the 
northern  extremity  of  North  wood  Island, 
the  same  evening,  and  camped  in  the  dark- 
ness. A  heavy  storm  from  the  south-west 
arose  at  night  and  continued  through  the 
following  day.  The  wind  was  so  violent  that 
we  were  obliged  to  take  the  pole  out  of  the 
tent  and  tie  the  collapsed  fabric  together  in 
a  great  knot  to  prevent  its  being  torn.  We 
spent  an  uncomfortable  time  in  the  restricted 
space  in  our  sleeping-bags,  drifting  snow 
walling  us  in. 

A  message  from 
Mr.  Peters  was  found, 
in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  been 
delayed  by  the  im- 
passable condition  of 
the  channel,  but  that 
he  had  left  to  cross 
De  Bruyne  Sound  on 
the  morning  of  the 
27th.  The  storm 
gave  me  reason  to  be 
anxious  for  his  safety. 
De  Bruyne  Sound  had 
been  opened  in  a 
number  of  places  by 
the  high  wind  of  the 
28th.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29  th  we 
attempted  to  cross 
the  Sound,  but  were  forced  to  return  by  a 
wide  stream  of  broken  ice  and  mush  in  a 
rapid  current — impassable  either  for  boats 
or  sledges. 

Two  other  attempts  were  made  to  cross 
the  Sound,  one  on  September  30th,  the  other 
on  October  11th,  but  we  were  obliged  to 
return  each  time  to  Camp  Point.  Each 
attempt  to  cross  was  followed  by  a  rise  in 
temperature  and  high  southerly  winds, 
accompanied  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
and  the  opening  of  the  channel.  As  the 
days  passed  by,  our  stores  diminished,  and 
our  poor  dogs  chained  out  in  the  snow  gave 
vent  to  their  craving  for  food  in  long-drawn 
howls. 

We  built  two  little  igloos  of  snow  blocks, 
connected  by  a  passage,  in  the  side  of  the 
glacier,  and  for  a  time  all  lived  together  in 
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the  "  Tombs,"  as  the  igloos  were  called.  On 
Sunday,  October  9th,  we  held  a  service  in  the 
"  Tombs,"  where  I  read  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Matthew  words  which  seemed  ,at 
the  time  to  be  particularly  suited  to  us : 
"Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  of  what 
ye  shall  eat  or  drink."  The  steward  and  I 
had  just  returned  to  our  tent,  when,  sitting 
together  in  the  cold,  I  expressed  the  wish 


The  Escape  Across  Broken  and 
Drifting  Ice. 

The  sun  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  consider- 
ing the  rough  and  treacherous  character  of 
the  ice  in  De  Bruyne  Sound,  I  realised  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cross  the  wide  channel 
in  one  march,  that  at  least  one  of  the  long 
October    nights  would    have   to    be    spent 


THE   ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATORY  AT  CAMP  ZIKGLKR. 

The  upper  photograph  shows  Assistant-Scientist  Porter 
taking  a,  time-sight  with  the  vertical  circle  pointed  at  the 
North  Star;  the  lower,  the  exterior  of  the  little  building, 
lashed  to  the  snow-covered  rocks,  where  the  scientists  spent 
most  of  their  time,  making  valuable  observations,  during 
the  last  spring. 


for  a  bear,  which  would  mean  food  and  fuel. 
A  quick,  short  bark  sounded  outside,  and 
looking  through  the  flap  of  the  tent,  the 
steward  exclaimed  :  "A  bear  !  A  bear  !  " 
We  both  ran  out.  A  bear  was  making  up 
the  glacier,  a  heavy  snowfall  rendering  his 
progress  difficult.  Our  best  bear-dog,  Little 
Wyckoff,  wras  loose,  and  he  bothered  Bruin 
by  biting  his  heels,  so  delaying  the  beast 
that  I  was  able  to  get  within  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  With  an  anxiety 
that  cannot  be  expressed,  I  fired,  bringing 
down  the  animal.  He  was  sledged  in 
triumph  to  the  Tombs,  and  that  day  we  had 
the  luxury  of  fried  bear-steak.  Our  hungry 
dogs,  too,  got  a  full  meal  of  fresh  meat. 
The  bear  was  very  fat,  and  all  the  blubber 
was  carefully  cut  and  preserved  foi  fuel  for 
cooking. 


encamped  on  the  ice  in  the  Sound.  With 
every  storm  the  ice  would  break  up  and 
drift,  and  as  storms  came  often  and  without 
warning,  we  should  have  to  be  prepared  to 
take  to  the  boats  in  an  emergency.  The 
frail  kayaks  could  not  be  depended  upon  in 
the  current  of  the  channel  when  it  was  filled 
with  grinding  ice  fragments.  The  canoe 
alone  was  deemed  to  be  reliable.  But  as  the 
canoe  was  not  large   enough   to   hold   the 
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entire  party,  I  determined  to  send  two  mem- 
bers back  to  Cape  Flora  with  one  sledge  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  to  enable  us  to 
reach  Camp  Ziegler,  where  we  could  re- 
plenish. The  poor  dogs  had  been  living 
on  quarter-  and  half -rations,  but  for  them 
I  could  ask  no  food,  their  salvation  depend- 
ing on  our  reaching  Camp  Ziegler  in  time. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  thought  it  best 
to  send  Assistant-Scientist  Porter  back  to 
Cape  Flora  with  Cabin-boy  Dean,  placing 
him,  as  third  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
in  charge  of  the  party  at  Cape  Flora. 

The  temperature  fell  from  twenty-six 
degrees  above  zero  on  the  18th  to  one  degree 
below  on   the  night  of  the  21st.     On   the 


an  hour  and  the  life  of  one  dog.  While 
picking  out  a  path  through  the  moving  ice- 
cakes,  one  of  the  party  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  small  pressure  ridge  that  gave  way 
beneath  him.  He  was  in  the  water  some 
minutes  before  his  absence  was  noticed,  and 
he  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of  dis- 
robing on  an  ice-cake,  and  putting  on  a 
complete  change  of  dry  clothing.  Fortu- 
nately, the  temperature  was  not  lowT — only 
four  degrees  below  zero. 

After  crossing  considerable  broken  ice 
mixed  with  rubble  and  young  ice,  we  reached 
a  large  cake  of  old  ice  that  seemed  to  be 
fixed.  As  it  was  difficult  to  see  ahead  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  and  being  uncertain 


TIIK    RETURN    OF   THE   SUN;    DOGS   BASKING   ON   THE    ROOF   OK   THE   HUT   AT   CAMP   ABRUZZI    AT   THE    END 
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morning  of  October  22nd,  the  day  the 
sun  disappeared  for  the  winter,  we  prepared 
to  leave  Camp  Point,  the  party  compris- 
ing Assistant-Surgeon  Seitz,  Quartermaster 
Killiet,  Steward  Spencer,  and  Seaman  Duffy, 
with  three  dog-teams  (twenty-seven  dogs), 
three  sledges,  one  canoe,  and  one  kayak. 

We  left  the  land  at  nine  a.m.  in  the  dim 
twilight  and  made  our  way  over  considerable 
rough  ice  curving  towards  the  north,  as 
I  noticed  a  heavy  pressure  on  from  that 
direction,  the  ice  apparently  being  jammed 
between  Old  Depdt  on  Hooker  Island  and 
Camp  Point  on  North  wood  Island,  but 
opening  out  and  drifting  seaward  south  of 
those  two  points.  We  passed  one  open  lead 
by  means  of  canoe  and  kayak,  at  the  cost  of 


of  reaching  another  large  ice-cake  before 
night,  I  gave  orders  to  encamp.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  reached  Old  Depot  on  Hooker 
Island,  crossing  rough  ice  and  wide  stretches 
of  young  salt  ice  just  thick  enough  to  bear 
the  men  and  sledges,  one  sledge — the  one 
bearing  the  heavy  canoe— partially  breaking 
through  while  nearing  Old  Depot. 

Descent  into  the  Crevasse  and  the 
Rescue. 

While  the  party  was  crossing  the  ice-cap 
on  Hooker  Island,  October  26th,  the  snow 
suddenly  gave  way  beneath  my  feet,  and  I 
hung  over  a  deep  crevasse.  Spencer  jumped 
from  his  sledge  to  save  me.  He  had  just 
touched  my  hand  when  a  frightful  descent 
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began,  and  I  knew  no  more.  On  recovering 
consciousness  I  found  myself  wedged  between 
two  curves  in  the  walls  of  the  crevasse,  the 
convex  surfaces  narrowing  sufficiently  to  hold 
me  between  the  breast  and  back,  my  left  arm 
bent  over  my  breast  and  jamming,  having 
prevented  me  from  falling  through  the  neck 
of  the  funnel.  Beneath  was  a  great  cavern 
in  which  I  could  move  my  legs  without 
finding  the  walls.  Had  I  stepped  three  feet 
further  to  the  right  I  should  have  dropped  to 
depths  unfathomable. 

The  darkness  was  intense,  but  far  above 
me  shone  a  faint  halo  of  blue  iridescence 
with  rays  of  light  that  came  part  way  along 
a  face. of  black,  glassy  ice.  This  told  me 
where  the  men  were.  The  glimmer  seemed 
hundreds  of  feet  above.  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  voice  calling,  and  answered,  asking  for 
a  rope,  and  requesting  haste,  as  I  thought  I 
should  slip  through.  They  asked  me  how 
deep  I  had  fallen.  I  shouted  that  I  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  down,  for 
so  it  seemed  to  me.     Just  then  I  heard  an 


awful  sound  in  the  crevasse.  It  appeared  to 
come  from  below.  My  first  thought  was  that 
a  pack  of  dogs  had  fallen  in  with  me.  Soon 
the  noise  turned  into  articulate  speech,  and 
I  learned  that  Steward  Spencer,  who  had 
tried  to  save  me,  had  fallen  in  too.  I  called 
to  him.  He  answered,  telling  me  that  he 
was  dying,  that  his  head  was  cut  open,  and 
that  he  was  bleeding  to  death.  I  told  him 
to  trust  in  Grod  and  we  would  get  out, 
though,  I  must  confess,  at  that  moment  help 
seemed  very  far  off.  To  add  to  our  discom- 
fort, pieces  of  ice  became  detached  from 
above  and  thundered  down  the  abyss,  the 
echoes  reaching  us  until  annihilated  by  the 
awful  depth.  It  need  not  be  told  what 
would  have  happened  if  either  Spencer  or 
myself  had  been  in  the  path  of  those  falling 
ice  fragments. 

At  last  I  saw  above  me  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  gradually  neared  as  I  shouted  direc- 
tions to  those  above.  -My  right  arm  was 
free,  and  at  last  the  precious  line  was  in  my 
hand.     I  painfully  made  a  bowline  in  the 


<;n  in  the  van  are  breaking  a  trail 
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end  of  the  rope,  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand 
being,  fortunately  free.  Slipping  the  noose 
over  my  right  foot,  I  called  to  those  above 
to  haul  away.  Soon  I  was  swinging  like  a 
pendulum  in  free  space.  I  called  to  them 
to  move  the  rope  to  the  right  and  then  to 
lower  me,  and  after  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  dense  darkness  I  discovered  the 
steward,  but  could  not  rescue  him  on  account 
of  a  projection  of  ice  that  interfered.  How- 
ever, I  could  pass  him  a  foot  and  a  hand,  and 
so  helped  him  from  his  prone  position  to 
standing-room  on  a  cake  of  ice  that  had 
broken  off  when  he  had  fallen  and  jammed, 
saving  him  from  death.  Unable  to  give  him 
any  more  help,  I  told  him  it  would  be  best 
for  the  men  to  haul  me  up  and  then  send 
the  rope  down  again  for  him,  to  which  he 
agreed.  I  was  drawn  to  the  surface  just  in 
time.  I  fainted  on  reaching  the  top.  The 
steward  was  hauled  up  next.  A  tent  was 
pitched,  and  within  its  shelter  Doctor  Seitz 
examined  us.  No  bones  were  broken,  but  a 
cut  on  the  steward's  face  required  stitching. 
Then  we  were  helped  into  our  sleeping-bags, 
as  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  twenty- 
seven  degrees  below  zero. 


STRUGGLING     OVER     THE     SUMMIT     OF     PRESSURE- 
ICE      SHORTLY      BEFORE      THE      PARTY     GAVE     UP 
THE   ATTEMPT. 


On  measurirg  the  rope,  Seaman  Duffy 
found  we  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  seventy 
feet  into  the  crevasse  ;  a  providential  escape, 
for  if  we  had  fallen  a  short  distance  further 
to  the  north,  where  the  crevasse  widened,  we 
would  have  descended  beyond  the  reach  of 
help.  It  was  only  by  quick  work  that  we 
were  saved  from  slipping  further  down,  as 
below  our  feet  the  almost  perpendicular  walls 
sloped  away  from  each  other. 

A  Respite  at  Camp  Ziegler. 

Camp  was  established  near  the  crevasse, 
and  the  following  morning  the  steward  in 
his  sleeping-bag  was  lashed  to  a  sledge,  and 
we  fought  our  way  over  the  bad  ice  of 
Allen  Young  Sound,  the  short  period  of  twi- 
light and  prevalent  fogs  making  the  journey 
a  memorable  one  to  those  who  took  part  in 
it.  We  reached  Camp  Ziegler  at  4.50  p.m., 
October  29th,  in  the  darkness.  On  reaching 
West  Camp  on  Alger  Island,  we  were  for- 
tunate to  have  light  enough  to  disclose  fresh 
sledge  tracts  leading  towards  Camp  Ziegler, 
which  our  dogs  followed  on  a  brisk  trot  over 
good,  hard  snow  and  ice  to  the  station. 

We  found  Mr.  Peters  and  party  there,  he 
having  been  delayed  on  Hooker  Island  by 
open  water  in  Allen  Young  Sound.  He 
reported  a  narrow  escape  from  being  carried 
to  sea  on  the  ice  in  De  Bruyne  Sound,  drifting 
in  the  storm  from  near  Eaton  Island  to  a 
point  off 'Old  Depot,  and  escaping  with  his 
party  and  equipment  by  a  rush  over  moving 
ice  to  Hooker  Island.  He  was  prepar- 
ing to  winter  at  Camp  Ziegler,  as  Seaman 
Mackiernan  had  a  number  of  toes  on  both 
feet  frostbitten  and  could  not  travel.  We 
were  delayed  by  a  bad  storm  at  Camp  Ziegler 
until  November  5th,  1904. 
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Dr.  Seitz  reporting  to  me  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  regard  to 
Mackiernan's  frostbitten  toes,  but  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  travel  and  needed  rest,  and 
Spencer  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall  in  the  crevasse  sufficiently  to  travel, 
I  requested  Rilliet  and  Mackiernan  to  re- 
main in  Camp  Ziegler  for  the  winter,  placing 
the  former  in  charge  of  the  station,  and 
providing  the  two  men  with  a  team  of  live 
dogs,  a  rifle,  and  a  shotgun.  Ammunition 
and  food  in  plenty  were  stored  atCamp  Ziegler. 

On  the  morning  of  November  5th  we°left 
Camp  Ziegler  to  continue  our  march  north, 
a  party  of  six  men,  Peters,  Vedoe,  Seitz, 
Spencer,  Duffy,  and  myself.  We  had  four 
dog  teams  and  sledges  and  one  kayak.  The 
channels  seemed  at  last  to  be  frozen  over, 
arid  I  left  the  two  heavy  canoes  behind,  as 
we  would  have  to  travel  fast,  for  the  periods 
of  twilight  were  very  short  and  each  day 
there  was  less  light.  In  an  almost  lightless 
night  we  rounded  a  large  water-hole  at  the 
entrance  of  Collision  Channel  and  reached 
the  shelter  of  Kane  Lodge  on  Greeley  Island, 
November  7th.  Our  troubles  increased  from 
Kane  Lodge  to  Hohenlohe  Island  on  account 
of  water-holes,  rough  ice,  and  the  darkness. 
We  reached  Hohenlohe  Island  November 
14th.  There  we  were  storm-bound  five  days 
in  the  crowded  confines  of  our  little  tents, 
with  the  temperature  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-six  degrees  below,  our  sleeping-bags 
frozen,  our  clothing  water-soaked,  and  every- 
thing either  frozen  or  damp.  In  those  five 
days  the  last  glow  of  the  faint  noon  twilight 
left  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
moon,  which  appeared  when  the  storm  ceased. 
On  November  19th,  at  7  p.m.,  we  marched 
once  again  towards  our  goal,  Camp  Abruzzi. 


At  Abruzzi  Again. 


We  cut  our  way  through  great  ridges  of 
ice  at  Cape  Brorok,  reaching  Crown  Prince 
Eudolf  Island  before  midnight.  After 
rounding  Cape  Brorok,  we  climbed  the 
glacier  to  the  summit  of  Cape  Auk,  and 
through  a  misty  moonlight  directed  our  way 
toward  Camp  Abruzzi,  getting  in  at  3.10  a.m., 
Sunday,  November  20th,  a  light  that  was 
kept  burning  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in 
hopes  of  our  return  guiding  us  down  the 
steep  descent  from  the  glacier. 

The  journey  from  Camp  Ziegler  to  Camp 
Abruzzi  will  probably  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  members  of  the  party,  particularly  our 
experience  after  leaving  Stoliczka  Island, 
where  the  rough  sea-ice  had  to  be  crossed  in 
thick  darkness.  Time  and  time  again  men 
and  dogs  would  fall  into  holes  and  crevices 
in  the  ice,  and  would  run  up  against  the 
walls  of  the  pressure  ridges.  The  men  in  the 
lead  could  not  see  where  to  place  their  feet. 


PLOUGHING   THROUGH    DKEP   SNOW.        HEAVY   SNOWFALLS    INCREASED   THE   DANGERS    OF    THE   ADVANCE, 
AND   OFTEN   MADE   IT   NEARLY   IMPOSSIBLE   FOR  THE   DOGS   TO   pRAW  THE    HEAVY   SLEPGKS. 
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We  found  the  party  at  Camp  Abruzzi  in 
good  health,  but  without  poor  Fireman 
Myhre,  whose  body  had  been  laid  to  rest 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  Teplitz 
Bay  and  Cape  Saulen,  in  a  great  mound  of 
rock  surmounted  by  a  large  cross. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  everything  in  good 
condition,  with  thoughtful  provision  made 
for  the  winter.  Mr.  Hartt  reported  that 
after  Mr.  Peter's  departure  he  attempted  to 
reach  me  at  Cape  Flora  with  the  steam-launch 
he  had  constructed,  but  that  he  had  nearly 
lost  the  boat  and  was  forced  to  return,  being 
obliged  to  throw  over  the  boiler,  in  a  tight 
place,  to  save  the  launch.  Seaman  Perry 
accompanied    him.      After    my    arrival    at 
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FIALA  TAKING   A   TIME-SIGHT    WITH    SEXTANT 
AT   ABRUZZI. 

Camp  Abruzzi  the  party  was  allowed  about 
a  week's  rest,  then  work  was  started  in  pre- 
paration for  the  contemplated  sledge  trip  in 
the  early  spring  of  1905. 

Preparing  for  Another  Effort  to 
Peach  the  Pole. 

I  decided  to  leave  early  in  March,  1905, 
with  one  companion  and  three  dog-teams 
and  sledges,  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  Pole,  a 
supporting  column  of  three  small  detach- 
ments to  accompany  me.  The  third  support, 
comprising  four  men,  two  dog-teams  and 
sledges,  was  to  accompany  me  seven  days' 
march  forward  ;  the  second  support,  com- 
prising two  men  and  one  dog-team,  wras  to 
go  two  days  forward  ;  and  the  first  support, 


including  two  men  and  one  dog-team,  one 
day  forward. 

As  my  companion  on  the  poleward  journey 
I  chose  Seaman  Duffy,  who  accompanied  me 
on  the  trip  in  August,  1904,  to  Cape  Barentz, 
and  who  was  of  my  party  from  Cape  Flora 
to  Camp  Abruzzi  in  the  autumn  of  1904. 
He  had  also  volunteered  to  return  with  me 
from  Camp  Flora  in  June,  1904.  I  arranged 
for  Mr.  Peters  to  accompany  me  north  in 
charge  of  the  third  supporting  party,  and  on 
his  return  to  camp  to  remain  in  command  of 
the  expedition  until  my  return  from  the 
field.  -Several  men  at  Camp  Abruzzi  were 
directed  to  leave  for  Camp  Ziegler  after  the 
return  of  the  supporting  column,  and  to 
spend  the  time  from  the  latter  part  of  March 
to  the  end  of  May  or  June  in  sledging  sup- 
plies from  Camp  Abruzzi  and  Coburg  Island 
to  Kane  Lodge,  and  from  there  to  Camp 
Ziegler,  to  provide  food  in  the  event  of  the 
relief  ship  not  reaching  that  point  in  the 
summer  of  1905. 

I  waited  anxiously  for  Mr.  Porter  to  arrive 
from  Cape  Flora  with  news  of  the  parties  at 
Camps  Jackson  and  Ziegler,  but  the  bad 
weather  and  high  temperature  that  prevented 
our  advancing  north  also  delayed  his  coming 
to  rejoin  us.  At  last,  on  March  16th,  the 
weather  cleared  and  the  temperature  dropped. 
We  left  that  morning  for  the  ice-pack  to  the 
north,  climbing  the  glacier  in  the  direction 
of  Cape  Path.  Though  newly  formed,  / 
smooth  salt-ice  seemed  to  stretch  from  the 
summit  of  Cape  Germqjiia  north  and  north- 
west to  the  horizon.  The  continual  movement 
and  breaking  of  the  ice,  and  the  prevalent 
open  water  to  the  westward,  decided  me  to 
advance  from  the  east  of  the  island,  in  order 
to  insure  the  safety  of  my  supporting  parties 
on  their  return.  Engineer  H.  P.  Hartt 
volunteered  to  remain  at  camp  alone  until 
the  return  of  the  first  supporting  party. 
Every  other  man  took  part  in  the  advance. 

As  we  left  camp  that  cold  March  morning, 
climbing  north  over  the  glacier,  we  could 
discern,  on  looking  back,  the  solitary  figure 
of  the  engineer. 

How  Bad  Ice  Spoiled  the  Second 
Year's  Work. 

At  6.15  that  evening  we  reached  the  point 
of  the  glacier  near  Cape  Path  where  Steward 
Spencer  and  I  had  descended  to  the  channel 
ice  in  April,  1904.  We  found  that  the 
glacier  had  calved  since  then,  and  that  a 
descent  was  impracticable.  I  ordered  camp 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  sent 
back  the  first  support.     At  8  a.m.,  Dr.  Seitz 
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and  Perry  left  me  with  their  dog-team  and 
sledge,  ascending  the  glacier  on  their  return 
to  Teplitz  Bay,  while  we  directed  our  course 
along  the  edge  of  the  glacier  towards  Cape 
Habermann,  where  a  descent  to  the  channel 
ice  was  possible.  We  were  obliged  to  go  a 
short  distance  eastward  to  round  a  mass  of 
bergs,  and  then  set  our  faces  northward 
(Magnetic),  camping  that  night  on  heavy  ice 
that  seemed  to  be  fast  to  the  land. 

Four  more  days  we  held  our  way  north- 
ward, the  trail  bending  more  to  the  east  as 
we  advanced.  The  ice  was  very  rough,  worse 
than  in  1904,  and  very  slow  progress  was 
made,  as  all  the  men  in  charge  of  the  sledges 
were  obliged  first  to  labour  at  cutting  the 
trail  and  then  to  return  and  assist  the  teams 
and  sledges  one  by  one  over  the  rough  road. 
We  seemed  to  be   in  an  immense  river  of 


should  the  relief  ship  not  arrive  that  year, 
the  three  teams  of  good  dogs  that  I  would 
take  north  would  be  seriously  missed,  and 
their  loss  might  result  gravely  to  the  parties 
at  Cape  Flora  and  Camp  Ziegler. 

The  Final  Surrender. 
I  spent  the  night  sleeplessly,  revolving  in 
my  mind  the  arguments  for  and  against 
continuing  the  advance.  It  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  acknowledge  retreat  as 
inevitable,  but  I  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
cogency  of  Mr.  Peters's  opinion,  and  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  peril  to  the  expedi- 
tion party  at  Cape  Flora  if  unsuccoured  by 
the  relief  ship  and  deprived  of  the  dogs 
needed  to  haul  supplies.  Therefore,  with 
our  equipment  still  in  perfect  condition,  and 
with  men  and  dogs  in  the  best  of  health, 
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broken  ice  that  moved  under  the  influence 
of  the  wind.  Our  trail  was  from  ice-cake 
to  ice-cake,  while  we  crossed  the  separating 
water  by  means  of  ice-bridges  laboriously 
constructed  at  the  narrowest  points  with  our 
ice-picks. 

On  the  evening  of  March  22nd,  Mr.  Peters 
and  I  freely  discussed  the  outlook.  I  had 
told  him  I  purposed  pressing  north  with 
Duffy  after  he  (Peters)  had  returned  to 
camp  with  his  supporting  party.  Mr. 
Peters  did  not  believe  anything  could  be 
accomplished  by  going  on,  that  it  was  an 
impossibility  to  break  the  record  in  such  ice. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  six  men  and  five 
sledges  could  hardly  make  three  miles  a  day, 
two  men  and  three  sledges  would  make  still 
less,  as  the  ice  was  growing  worse  as  we 
advanced.  He  thought  our  best  course 
would  be  to   return  to  Camp  Abruzzi,  for 


Ave   reluctantly   set   our    faces    towards   the 
south. 

The  return  occupied  ten  days.  Two  days 
and  three  nights  were  spent  on  a  small, 
floating  ice  cake,  surrounded  by  water  and 
broken  ice,  impassable  to  boats  or  sledges. 
The  temperature  meanwhile  rose  to  thirty- 
four  degrees  above  zero.  Our  position  was 
made  the  more  perilous  by  huge  pressure 
ridges  that  sprang  up  with  the  frightful 
sound  of  breaking  ice-fields,  threatening  to 
sweep  over  and  engulf  our  little  camping- 
ground.  Once  the  cake  divided,  a  broad  lane 
opening  within  two  feet  of  us,  and  the 
following  night,  with  a  report  like  that  of  a 
small  cannon,  a  crack  appeared  directly 
beneath  one  of  the  tents.  Fortunately,  it 
did  not  split  the  cake  asunder,  though,  of 
course,  we  lost  no  time  in  moving  the  tent 
to  a  more  secure  location. 
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We  reached  Camp  Abruzzi  April  1st.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  both  supporting 
parties  had  returned  in  safety,  and  that 
Mr.  Porter  was  at  camp  to  greet  me  with 
Seaman  Mackiernan,  having  arrived  at  damp 
Abruzzi  on  the  17;th  of  March,  the  day  after 
I  had  left  for  the  north.  Mr.  Porter  had  a 
thrilling  experience  in  his  march  north,  bad 
weather,  with  the  loss  of  his  sledge  and  part 
of  his  equipment  in  a  snowdrift,  delaying  his 
progress  and  preventing  his  reaching  me  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  sledge  trip. 

He  gave  me  the  good  news  that  everyone 
was  alive  and  doing  well  at  Cape  Flora  and 
Camp  Ziegler,  and  that  the  winter  had  passed 
without  unusual  incident. 

The  work  of  exploration  and  survey  had 
not  been  completed  the  year  before,  and  a 
magnetic  and  an  astronomical  observatory 
were  constructed  at  Camp  Ziegler,  and  the 
large  vertical  circle  loaned  by  the  Christiania 
Observatory  was  installed.  Mr.  Porter  spent 
some  time  exploring  Zichy  Island.  I  kept 
many  of  the  men  in  the  field  transporting 
food  to  Camp  Ziegler,  to  which  we  retreated 
when  we  realised  that  we  might  again  turn 
to  the  south  with  hope  of  relief. 

On  July  16th  I  sent  Dr.  Seitz  with  Mr. 
Stewart  and  Fireman  Butland  to  Cape  Dillon 
with  an  Indian  canoe,  sledges,  and  three 
weeks'  food,  to  keep  watch  for  the  expected 
ship,  and  to  hunt  for  game  to  prepare  for 
the  winter  should  we  again  be  disappointed. 
On  the  following  day  I  sent  Seamen  Duffy, 
Perry,  and  Mackiernan  to  Cape  Dillon  to 
assist  Dr.  Seitz  in  the  hunting  of  game. 
The  last  party  was  equipped  with  an  old 
folding-boat  found  at  Camp  Ziegler,  two  dog- 
teams  and  sledges,  and  three  weeks'  food. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  long-awaited  news 
broke  into  the  monotonous  routine  into 
which  we  had  fallen.  Seitz  and  his  com- 
panions came  back ;  it  was  shortly  after 
noon  on  Sunday,  July  30th.  Their  cheer 
as  they  swung  over  the  ice  told  us  that  we 
were  going  home.  Seitz  said  that  the  Terra 
Nova,  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Champ  on  board,  had 
touched  at  Cape  Dillon,  had  then  headed  for 
Cape  Flora  to  pick  up  the  party  there,  and 
would  return  to  Cape  Dillon  for  us.  But 
there  was  little  excitement ;  we  accepted 
these  vital  tidings  much  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  stoically  prepared  to  turn  our 
backs  on  this  white  land  of  sturdy  effort  and 
harsh  disappointment.  The  five  sledges 
were  loaded  for  the  last  journey  ;  a  boat  or 
a  kayak  was  placed  on  each,  as  Seitz  had 
reported  open  leads  and  surface  water ;  all 
of  the  provisions  were  carried  from  the  hill 


and*  were  stored  in  the  stable  and  the  house  ; 
then  doors  and  windows  were  boarded  over, 
and  we  left  these  odd  little  buildings  alone 
again  to  their  frozen,  lifeless  world. 

After  passing  Cape  B,  we  were  obliged  to 
boat  across  a  lead,  which  we  crossed  with  the 
entire  party  of  sixteen  men,  five  sledges,  and 
about  fifty  dogs  in  twenty  minutes.  We 
were  overjoyed  to  meet  Mr.  Champ  a  short 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  lead.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Surgeon  Mount  and  a 
party  of  Norwegian  sailors  with  two  sledges, 
and  a  small  boat  from  the  relief  ship. 

After  the  exuberant  greetings  came  the 
anxious  queries  for  news  from  home  and  of 
the  great  outside  world.  We  learned  all  at 
once  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  ; 
of  the  result  of  the  yacht  race  in  1904  ;  and 
of  two  years'  disasters  on  land  and  water. 
But  what  touched  everyone  of  us  most 
deeply,  casting  the  spell  of  silence  over  us, 
was  Mr.  Champ's  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ziegler,  and  his  account  of  how  he 
had  died  thinking  of  us,  providing  for  our 
rescue,  and  of  how  his  last  spoken  words 
had  been  a  wish  that  we  would  be  found. 

We  travelled  in  company  to  the  Terra 
Nova,  reaching  the^  ship  at  eight  p.m.,  a 
dense  fog  concealing  the  ship  until  we  were 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  her.  The 
trail  broken  through  the  young  ice  on  sur- 
face water  by  the  relief  party  proved  of 
much  assistance  to  us  and  saved  us  con- 
siderable time,  for  the  dogs  could  move 
faster  without  danger  of  cutting  their  feet. 

Aboard  the  relief  ship  we  learned  of  the 
efforts  made  by  Mr.  Champ  to  reach  us  in 
1904  ;  he  and  Captain  Kjeldsen  had  ham- 
mered away  at  the  ice  in  the  steamer  Frit/ijof, 
until  her  bow  plates  had  loosened  and  fallen 
off,  and,  after  nearly  ail  the  coal  had  dis- 
appeared, a  return  was  made  to  Norway  for 
more.  At  the  end  of  the  season  still  another 
and  more  dangerous  effort  was  made  to 
reach  us,  the  Frithjof  returning  only  when 
the  water  began  to  freeze  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  ice  in  1905  was  bad,  and  at 
times  the  powerful  Terra  Nova  was  helpless. 
It  was  only  after  weeks  of  patient,  courageous, 
and  hard  work  that  we  were  reached  in  the 
last  days  of  July.  We  found  letters  from 
home,  the  accumulation  of  two  years,  and  all 
their  news  seemed  to  be  good.  Those  great 
bags  of  mail  contained  but  one  letter  of 
sorrow  and  mourning.  It  was  never  de- 
livered. Fireman  Myhre,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  asleep  in  his  tomb  on  Cape 
Saulen's  height  when  his  wife  died  in 
Norway. 
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RS.  BLACKSHAW 
had  a  baby.  It  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  baby 
interested  the  entire 
town,  Bursley  being 
an  ancient,  Mad  sort 
of  borough  of  some 
thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Babies, 
in  fact,  arrived  in  Bursley  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  thousand  every  year. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  after  the  advent 
of  Mrs.  Blackshaw's  baby,  when  the  medical 
officer  of  health  reported  to  the  Town  Council 
that  the  births  for  the  month  amounted  to 
ninsty-five,  and  that  the  birth-rate  of  Bursley 
compared  favourably  with  the  birth-rates  of 
the  sister  towns,  Hanbridge,  Knype,  Long- 
shavv,  and  Turnhill — when  the  medical  officer 
read  these  memorable  words  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council,  and  the  Staffordshire 
Signal  reported  them,  and  Mrs.  Blackshaw 
perused  them,  a  blush  of  pride  spread  over 
Mrs.  Blackshaw's  face,  and  she  picked  up  the 
baby's  left  foot  and  gave  it  a  little  peck  of 
a  kiss.  -  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
real  solid  foundation  of  that  formidable  and 
magnificent  output  of  babies  was  her  baby. 
She  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  had  done 
something  for  the  town— had  caught  the 
public  eye. 

As  for  the  baby,  except  that  it  was 
decidedly  superior  to  the  average  infant  in 
external  appearance  and  pleasantness  of  dis- 
position, it  was,  in  all  essential  characteristics, 
a  typical  baby—that  is  to  say,  it  was  purely 
sensuous  and  it  lived  the  life  of  the  senses. 
It  was  utterly  selfish.  It  never  thought  of 
anyone  but  itself.  It  honestly  imagined 
itself  to  be  the  centre  of  the  created  universe. 
It  was  convinced  that  the  rest  of  the  universe 
had  been  brought  into  existence  solely  for 
the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  it — the  baby. 
When  it  wanted  anything,  it  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact,  and  it  was  always  utterly  un- 
scrupulous in  trying  to  get  what  it  wanted. 
If  it  could  have  obtained  the  moon,  it  would 
have  upset  all   the  astronomers  of  Europe 
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and  made  Whitalcei^s  Almanack  unsalable 
without  a  pang.  It  had  no  god  but  its 
stomach.  It  never  bothered  its  head  about 
higher  things.  It  was  a  bully  and  a  coward, 
and  it  treated  women  as  beings  of  a  lower 
order  than  men.  In  a  word,  it  was  that  ideal 
creature,  sung  of  the  poets,  from  which  we 
gradually  sink  and  fall  away  as  we  grow 
older. 

At  the  age  of  six  months  it  had  quite  a  lot 
of  hair,  and  a  charming  rosy  expanse  at  the 
back  of  its  neck,  caused  through  lying  on  its 
back  in  contemplation  of  its  own  importance. 
It  didn't  know  the  date  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  but  it  knew  with  the  certainty  of 
absolute  knowledge  that  it  was  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  that  the  activity  of  the 
house  revolved  round  it. 

Now,  the  baby  loved  its  bath.  In  any 
case  its  bath  would  have  been  an  affair  of 
immense  and  intricate  pomp  ;  but  the  fact 
that  it  loved  its  bath  raised  the  interest  and 
significance  of  the  bath  to  the  nth  power. 
The  bath  took  place  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  idea  of  the  bath  was  immanent  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  house.  When  you 
have  an  appointment  with  the  dentist  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  idea  of  the 
appointment  is  immanent  in  your  mind  from 
the  first  moment  of  your  awakening.  Con- 
ceive that  an  appointment  with  the  dentist 
implies  heavenly  joy  instead  of  infernal  pain, 
and  you  will  have  a  notion  of  the  daily  state 
of  Mrs.  Blackshaw  and  Emmie  (the  nurse) 
with  regard  to  the^baby's  bath. 

Even  at  ten  in  the  morning  Emmie  would 
be  keeping  an  eye  on  the  kitchen  fire,  lest  the 
cook  might  let  it  out.  And  shortly  after 
noon  Mrs.  Blackshaw  would  be  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  thermometer  in  the  bedroom 
where  the  bath  occurred.  From  four  o'clock 
onwards  the  clocks  in  the  house  were  spied 
on  and  overlooked  like  suspected  persons; 
but  they  were  used  to  that,  because  the  baby 
had  his  sterilised  milk  every  two  hours. 
I  have  at  length  allowed  you  to  penetrate 
the  secret  of  his  sex. 

And  so  at  five  o'clock  precisely  the  august 
and  exciting  ceremony  began  in  the  best 
bedroom.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  (the 
month  being  December),  and  the  carefully 
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'  His  two  womenfolk  now  candidly  and  openly  worshipped  him." 


shaded  electric  lights  were  also  burning.  A 
large  bath-towel  was  spread  in  a  convenient 
place  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  towel  were  two 
chairs  facing  each  other,  and  a  table.  On 
one  chair  was  the  bath,  and  on  the  other  was 
Mrs.  Blackshaw  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  on  Mrs.  Blackshaw  was  another  towel, 
and  on  that  towel  was  Koger  (the  baby). 
On  the  table  were  zinc  ointment,  vaseline, 


scentless  eau  de  Cologne,  Castile  soap,  and  a 
powder-puff. 

Emmie  having  pretty  nearly  filled  the  bath 
with  a  combination  of  hot  and  cold  waters, 
dropped  the  floating  thermometer  into  it, 
and  then  added  more  waters  until  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  the  precise  temperature 
proper  for  a  baby's  bath.  But  you  are  not 
to  imagine  that  Mrs.  Blackshaw  trusted  a 
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mere  thermometer.  No.  She  put  her  arm 
in  the  water  up  to  the  elbow.  She  reckoned 
the  sensitive  skin  near  the  elbow  was  worth 
forty  thermometers. 

Emmie  was  chiefly  an  audience.  Mrs. 
Blackshaw  had  engaged  her  as  nurse,  but 
she  could  have  taught  a  nigger-boy  to  do  all 
that  she  allowed  the  nurse  to  do.  During 
the  bath  Mrs.  Blackshaw  and  Emmie  hated 
and  scorned  each  other,  despite  their  joy. 
Emmie  was  twice  Mrs.  Blackshaw's  age, 
besides  being  twice  her  weight,  and  she 
knew  twice  as  much  about  babies  as  Mrs. 
Blackshaw  did.  However,  Mrs.  Blackshaw 
had  the  terrific  advantage  of  being  the 
mother  of  that  particular  infant,  and  she 
could  always  end  an  argument  when  she 
chose,  and  in  her  own  favour.  It  was  unjust, 
and  Emmie  felt  it  to  be  unjust ;  but  this  is 
not  a  world  of  justice. 

Roger,  though  not  at  all  precocious,  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  carefully  concealed 
hostility  between  his  mother  and  his  nurse, 
and  often,  with  his  usual  unscrupulousness, 
he  used  it  for  his  own  ends.  He  was  sitting 
upon  his  mother's  knees  toying  with  the 
edge  of  the  bath,  already  tasting  its  delights 
in  advance.  Mrs.  Blackshaw  undressed  the 
upper  half  of  him,  and  then  she  laid  him  on 
the  flat  of  his  back  and  undressed  the  lower 
half  of  him,  but  keeping  some  wisp  of  a 
garment  round  his  equatorial  regions.  And 
then  she  washed  his  face  writh  a  sponge  and 
the  Castile  soap,  very  gently,  but  not  half 
gently  enough  for  Emmie,  nor  half  gently 
enough  for  Roger,  for  Roger  looked  upon 
this  part  of  the  business  as  insulting  and 
superfluous.  He  breathed  hard  and  kicked 
his  feet  nearly  off. 

"  Yes,  it's  dreadful  having  our  face  washed, 
isn't  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Blackshaw,  with  her 
sleeves  up  and  her  hair  by  this  time  down. 
"  We  don't  like  it,  do  we  ?     Yes,  yes." 

Emmie  grunted,  without  a  sound,  and  yet 
Mrs.  Blackshaw  heard  her,  and  finished  that 
face  quickly  and  turned  to  the  hands. 

"  Potato-gardens  every  day,"  she  said. 
"  Evzy  day-day.  Enough  of  that,  Colonel !  " 
(For,  after  all,  she  had  plenty  of  spirit.) 
"  Fat  little  creases !  Fat  little  creases ! 
There  !  He  likes  that !  There  !  Feet ! 
Feet !  Feet  and  legs  !  Then  our  back  ! 
And  then  ivhup  we  shall  go  into  the  bath  ! 
That's  it.     Kick  !     Kick  your  mother  !  " 

And  she  turned  him  over. 

"  Incredible  bungler  !  "  said  the  eyes  of 
the  nurse.  "  Can't  she  turn  him  over  neater 
than  that  ?  " 

"  Harridan  !  "  said  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Black- 


shaw. "I  wouldn't  let  you  bath  him  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds  !  " 

Roger  continued  to  breathe  hard,  as  if  his 
mother  were  a  horse  and  he  were  rubbing  her 
down. 

"  Now  !  Zoop  !  Whup  ! "  cried  his 
mother,  and  having  deprived  him  of  his  final 
rag,  she  picked  him  up  and  sat  him  in  the 
bath,  and  he  was  divinely  happy,  and  so  were 
the  women.  He  appeared  a  gross  little 
animal  in  the  bath,  all  the  tints  of  his  flesh 
shimmering  under  the  electric  light.  His 
chest  was  superb,  but  the  rolled  and  creased 
bigness  of  his  inordinate  stomach  was  simply 
appalling,  not  to  mention  his  great  thighs  and 
calves.  The  truth  was,  he  had  grown  so  that 
if  he  had  been  only  a  little  bit  bigger,  he 
would  have  burst  the  bath.  He  resembled 
an  old  man  who  had  been  steadily  eating  too 
much  for  about  forty  years. 

His  two  womenfolk  now  candidly  and 
openly  worshipped  him,  forgetting  sectarian 
differences. 

And  he  splashed.  Oh !  he  splashed.  You 
see,  he  had  learnt  how  to  splash,  and  he  had 
certainly  got  an  inkling  that  to  splash  was 
wicked  and  messy.  So  he  splashed — in  his 
mother's  face,  in  Emmie's  face,  in  the  fire. 
He  pretty  well  splashed  the  fire  out.  Ten 
minutes  before,  the  bedroom  had  been  tidy, 
a  thing  of  beauty.  It  was  now  naught  but  a 
wild  welter  of  towels,  socks,  binders  — 
peninsulas  of  clothes  nearly  surrounded  by 
water. 

Finally  his  mother  seized  him  again,  and, 
rearing  his  little  legs  up  out  of  the  water, 
immersed  the  whole  of  his  inflated  torso  be- 
neath the  surface. 

"  Hallo  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Did  the  water 
run  over  his  mouf  ?     Did  it  ?  " 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 
Howr  clumsy  she  is  !  "  commented  the  eyes 
of  Emmie. 

"  There  !  I  fink  that's  about  long  enough 
for  this  kind  of  wevver,"  said  the  mother. 

"  I  should  think  it  was  !  There's  almost  a 
crust  of  ice  on  the  water  now  ! "  the  nurse 
refrained  from  saying. 

And  Roger,  full  of  regrets,  was  wrenched 
out  of  the  bath.  He  had  ceased  breathing 
hard  while  in  the  water,  but  he  began  again 
immediately  he  emerged. 

"  We  don't  like  our  face  wiped,  do  we  ?  " 
said  his  mother  on  his  behalf.  "  We  want 
to  go  back  into  that  bath.  We  like  it.  It's 
more  fun  than  anything  that  happens  all  day 
long  !  Eh  ?  That  old  dandruff 's  coming 
up  in  fine  style.  It's  a-peeling  off  like  any- 
thing." 
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And  all  the  while  she  wiped  him,  patted 
eau  de  Cologne  into  him  with  the  flat  of  her 
hand,  and  rubbed  zinc  ointment  into  him, 
and  massaged  him,  and  powdered  him,  and 
turned  him  over  and  over  and  over,  till  he 
was  thoroughly  well  basted  and  cooked. 
And  he  kept  on  breathing  hard. 

Then  he  sneezed,  amid  general  horror ! 

"  I  told  you  so  !  "  the  nurse  didn't  say, 
and  she  rushed  to  the  bed  where  all  the  idol's 
beautiful,  clean,  aired  things  were  lying  safe 
from  splashings,  and  handed  a  flannel  shirt, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  to  Mi's.  Blackshaw. 
And  Mrs.  Blackshaw  rolled  the  left  sleeve  of 
it  into  a  wad  and  stuck  it  over  his  arm,  and 
his  poor  little  vaccination  marks  were  hidden 
from  view  till  next  morning.  Roger  pro- 
tested. 

"  We  don't  like  clothes,  do  we  ?  "  said  his 
mother.  "  We  want  to  tumble  back  into  our 
tub.  We  aren't  much  for  clothes  anyway. 
We'se  a  little  Hottentot,  aren't  we  ?  " 

And  she  gradually  covered  him  with  one 
garment  or  another  until  there  was  nothing 
left  of  him  but  his  head  and  his  hands  and 
feet.  And  she  sat  him  up  on  her  knees,  so 
as  to  fasten  his  things  behind.  And  then  it 
might  have  been  observed  that  he  was  no 
longer  breathing  hard,  but  giving  vent  to  a 
sound  between  a  laugh  and  a  cry,  while 
sucking  his  thumb  and  gazing  round  the  room. 

"  That's  our  little  affected  cry  that  we 
start  for  our  milk,  isn't  it  ?  "  his  mother  ex- 
plained to  him. 

And  he  agreed  that  it  was. 

And  before  Emmie  could  fly  across  the 
room  for  the  bottle,  all  ready  and  waiting, 
his  mouth,  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  rectangle, 
had  monopolised  five-sixths  of  his  face,  and 
he  was  scarlet  and  bellowing  with  impatience. 

He  took  the  bottle  like  a  tiger  his  prey, 
and  seized  his  mother's  hand  that  held  the 
bottle,  and  he  furiously  pumped  the  milk 
into  that  insatiable  gulf  of  a  stomach.  But 
he  found  time  to  gaze  about  the  room,  too. 
A  tear  stood  in  each  roving  eye,  caused  by 
the  effort  of  feeding. 

"  Yes,  that's  it,"  said  his  mother.  "  Now 
look  round  and  see  what's  happening,  Curi- 
osity !  Well,  if  you  will  bob  your  head,  I 
can't  help  it." 

"  Of  course  you  can  !  "  the  nurse  didn't 
say. 

Then  he  put  his  finger  into  his  mouth  side 
by  side  with  the  bottle,  and  gagged  himself, 
and  choked,  and  gave  a  terrible— excuse  the 
word — hiccough.  After  which  he  seemed  to 
lose  interest  in  the  milk,  and  the  pumping 
operations  slackened  and  then  ceased, 


" Goosey  !  "  whispered  his  mother,  "get- 
ting seepy  ?     Is  the  sandman  throwing  sand 

in  our  eyes  ?    Old  Sandman  at  it  ?    Sh " 

....  He  had  gone. 

Emmie  took  him.  The  women  spoke  in 
whispers.  And  Mrs.  Blackshaw,  after  a  day 
spent  in  being  a  mother,  reconstituted  herself 
a  wife,  and  began  to  beautify  herself  for  her 
husband. 

II. 

Yes,  there  was  a  Mr.  Blackshaw,  and  wTith 
Mr.  Blackshaw  the  tragedy  of  the  bath 
commences.  Mr.  Blackshaw  was  a  very 
important  young  man.  Indeed,  it  is  within 
the  mark  to  say  that,  next  to  his  son,  he  was 
the  most  important  young  man  in  Bursley. 
For  Mr.  Blackshaw  was  the  manager  of  the 
newly  opened  Municipal  Electricity  W^orks. 
And  the  Municipal  Electricity  had  created 
more  excitement  and  interest  than  anything 
since  the  1887  Jubilee,  when  an  ox  was 
roasted  whole  in  the  market-place  and  turned 
bad  in  the  process.  Had  Bursley  been  a 
Swiss  village,  or  a  French  country  town,  or  a 
hamlet  in  Arizona,  it  would  have  had  its 
electricity  fifteen  years  ago,  but  being  only 
a  progressive  English  borough,  with  an 
annual  value  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  it  struggled  on  with  gas  till  well 
into  the  twentieth  century.  Its  great  neigh- 
bour Hanbridge  had  become  acquainted  with 
electricity  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

All  the  principal  streets  and  squares,  and 
every  decent  shop  that  Hanbridge  competition 
had  left  standing,  and  many  private  houses, 
now  lighted  themselves  by  electricity,  and 
the  result  was  splendid  and  glaring  and  coldly 
yellow.  Mr.  Blackshaw  developed  into  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  People  looked  at  him  in 
the  street  as  though  he  had  been  the  dis- 
coverer and  original  maker  of  electricity. 
And  if  the  manager  of  the  gasworks  had  not 
already  committed  murder,  it  was  because  the 
manager  of  the  gasworks  had  a  right  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  his  position  as  vicar's 
churchwarden  at  St.  Peter's  church. 

But  greatness  has  its  penalties.  And  the 
chief  penalty  of  Mr.  Blackshaw's  greatness 
was  that  he  could  not  see  Koger  have  his 
nightly  bath.  It  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Blackshaw  to  quit  his  arduous  and  responsible 
post  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Later  on,  when  things  were  going  more 
smoothly,  he  might  be  able  to  get  away  ;  but 
then,  later  on  his  son's  bath  would  not  be  so 
amusing  and  agreeable  as  it  then,  by  all 
reports,  was.  The  baby  was,  of  course,  bathed 
on  Sunday  nights,  but  Sunday  afternoon  and 
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"Mrs.  Blackshaw,  after  a  day  spent  in  being  a  mother,  reconstituted  herself  a  wife,  and 
began  to  beautify  herself  for  her  husband." 


evening  Mr.  Blackshaw  was  obliged  to  spend 
with  his  invalid  mother  at  Longshaw.  It 
was  on  the  sole  condition  of  his  weekly 
presence  thus  in  her  house  that  she  had  con- 
sented not  to  live  with  the  married  pair. 
And  so  Mr.  Blackshaw  could  not  witness 
Roger's  bath.  He  adored  Roger.  He 
understood  Roger.  He  weighed,  nursed, 
and  fed  Roger.  He  was  "  up  "  in  all  the 
newest  theories  of  infant  rearing.  In  short, 
Roger  wTas  his  passion,  and  he  knew  every- 


thing of  Roger  except  Roger's  bath.  And 
when  his  wife  met  him  at  the  front  door  of 
a  night  at  seven-thirty  and  launched  instantly 
into  a  description  of  the  wonders,  delights, 
and  excitations  of  Roger's  latest  bath, 
Mr.  Blackshaw  was  ready  to  tear  his  hair 
with  disappointment  and  frustration. 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't  put  it  off  for  a 
couple  of  hours  one  night,  May  ? "  he 
suggested  at  supper  on  the  evening  of  the 
particular  bath  described  above. 
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"  Sidney  !  "  protested  Mrs.  Blackshaw, 
pained. 

Mr.  Blackshaw  felfc  that  he  had  gone*  too 
far,  and  there  was  a  silence. 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Blackshaw  at  length, 
"  I've  just  made  up  my  mind.  I'm  going  to 
see  that  kid's  bath,  and,  what's  more,  I'm 
going  to  see  it  to-morrow.  I  don't  care 
what  happens." 

"  But  how  shall  you  manage  to  get  away, 
darling  ?  " 

"  You  will  telephone  to  me  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  you're  ready  to  begin,  and 
I'll  pretend  it's  something  very  urgent,  and 
scoot  off." 

"  Well,  that  will  be  lovely,  darling  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Blackshaw.  "  I  ivould  like  you  to  see 
him  in  the  bath,  just  once !  He  looks 
so " 

And  so  on. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Blackshaw,  that  fear- 
some autocrat  of  the  Municipal  Electricity 
Works,  was  saying  to  himself  all  day  that  at 
five  o'clock  he  was  going  to  assist  at  the 
spectacle  of  his  wonderful  son's  bath.  The 
prospect  inspired  him.  So  much  so  that 
every  hand  on  the  place  was  doing  its  utmost 
in  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  running  with  the  precision  and  smooth- 
ness of  a  watch. 

From  four  o'clock  onwards,  Mr.  Blackshaw, 
in  the  solemn,  illuminated  privacy  of  the 
managerial  office,  safe  behind  glass  partitions, 
could  no  more  contain  his  excitement.  He 
hovered  in  front  of  the  telephone,  waiting 
for  it  to  ring.  Then,  at  a  quarter  to  five, 
just  when  he  felt  he  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  was  about  to  ring  up  his  wife 
instead  of  waiting  for  her  to  ring  him  up, 
he  saw  a  burly  shadow  behind  the  glass  door, 
and  gave  a  desolated  sigh.  That  shadow 
could  only  be  thrown  by  one  person,  and 
that  person  was  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Bursley.  His  Worship  entered  the  private 
office  with  mayoral  assurance,  pulling  in  his 
wake  a  stout  old  lady  whom  he  introduced  as 
his  aunt  from  Wolverhampton.  And  he 
calmly  proposed  that  Mr.  Blackshaw  should 
show  the  mayoral  aunt  over  the  new 
Electricity  Works  ! 

Mr.  Blackshaw  was  sick  of  showing  people 
over  the  works.  Moreover,  he  naturally  de- 
spised the  Mayor.  All  permanent  officials  of 
municipalities  thoroughly  despise  their  mayors 
(up  their  sleeves).  A  mayor  is  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  whereas  a  permanent 
official  is  permanent.  A  mayor  knows 
nothing  about  anything  except  his  chain  and 
the  rules  of  debate,  and  he  is,  further,  a 


tedious  and  meddlesome  person  —  in  the 
opinion  of  permanent  officials. 

So  Mr.  Blackshaw's  fury  at  the  inept 
appearance  of  the  Mayor  and  the  mayoral 
aunt  at  this  critical  juncture  may  be  imagined. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  he  didn't  know  how  to 
refuse  the  Mayor. 

Then  the  telephone-bell  rang. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Blackshaw,  with 
admirably  simulated  politeness,  going  to  the 
instrument.    "  Are  you  there  ?    Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  me,  darling,"  came  the  thin  voice  of 
his  wife  far  away  at  Bleakridge.  "The 
water's  just  getting  hot.  We're  nearly 
ready.     Can  you  come  now  ?  " 

"  By  Jove  !  Wait  a  moment !  "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Blackshaw,  and  then  turning  to 
his  visitors,  "  Did  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  JSTo,"  said  the  Mayor. 

"  All  those  three  new  dynamos  that  they've 
got  at  the  Hanbridge  Electricity  Works  have 
just  broken  down.  I  knew  they  would.  I 
told  them  they  would  !  " 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  said  the  Mayor  of  Bursley, 
secretly  delighted  by  this  disaster  to  a  dis- 
dainful rival.  "  Why  !  They'll  have  the 
town  in  darkness.  What  are  they  going  to 
do?" 

"  They  want  me  to  go  over  at  once.  But, 
of  course,  I  can't.  At  least,  I  must  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  and  this 
lady  over  our  Works,  first."  ^ 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Blackshaw  !  " 
said  the  Mayor,  "  Go  at  once.  Go  at  once. 
If  Bursley  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
Hanbridge  in  such  a  crisis,  I  shall  be  only 
too  pleased.  We  will  come  to-morrow,  won't 
we,  auntie  ?  " 

Mr.  Blackshaw  addressed  the  telephone. 

"  The  Mayor  is  here,  with  a  lady,  and  I 
was  just  about  to  show  them  over  the  Works, 
but  his  Worship  insists  that  I  come  at 
once." 

"Certainly."  The  Mayor  put  in  pom- 
pously. 

"Wonders  will  never  cease,"  came  the 
thin  voice  of  Mrs.  Blackshaw  through  the 
telephone.  "  It's  very  nice  of  the  old  thing  ! 
What's  his  lady  friend  like  ?  " 

"  Not  like  anything.  Unique  !  "  replied 
Mr.  Blackshaw. 

"  Young  ?  "  came  the  voice. 

"  Dates  from  the  'thirties,"  said  Mr. 
Blackshaw\  "  I'm  coming."  And  he  rang 
off. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  any  electric 
machinery  as  old  as  that,"  said  the  mayoral 
aunt. 

"We'll   just   look  about  us  a  bit,"  the 
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'  Then  turning  to  his  visitors,  '  Did  you  hear  that  ? ' " 


Mayor  remarked.  "Don't  lose  a  moment, 
Mr.  Blackshaw." 

And  Mr.  Blackshaw  hurried  off,  wonder- 
ing vaguely  how  he  should  explain  the  lie 
when  it  was  found  out,  but  not  caring 
much.  After  all,  he  could  easily  ascribe  the 
episode  to  the  trick  of  some  practical  joker. 

III. 

He  arrived  at  his  commodious  and  electrically 
lit  residence  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and 
full  to  overflowing  with  innocent  paternal 
glee.     Was  he  not  about  to  see  Roger's  tub  ? 


Eoger  was  just  ready  to  be  carried  upstairs 
as  Mr.  Blackshaw's  latchkey  turned  in  the 
door. 

"  Wait  a  sec  !  "  cried  Mr.  Blackshaw  to  his 
wife,  who  had  the  child  in  her  arms.     "  I'll 
carry  him  up." 

And  he  threw  away  his  hat,  stick,  and  over- 
coat, and  grabbed  ecstatically  at  the  infant. 
And  he  had  got  perhaps  half  way  up  the 
stairs,  when  lo  !  the  electric  light  went  out. 
Every  electric  light  in  the  house  went  out. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  breathed  Mr.  Blackshaw, 
aghast. 
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He  pulled  aside  the  blind  of  the  window 
at  the  turn  of  the  stairs,  and  peered  forth. 
The  street  was  as  black  as  jour  hat,  or 
nearly  so. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  he  repeated.  "  May,  get 
candles." 

Something  had  evidently  gone  wrong  at 
the  Works.  Just  his  luck  !  He  had  quitted 
the  Works  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the 
current  had  failed  ! 

Of  course,  the  entire  house  was  instantly 
in  an  uproar,  turned  upside  down,  startled 
out  of  its  life.  But  a  few  candles  soon 
calmed  its  transports.  And  at  length  Mr. 
Blackshaw  gained  the  bedroom  in  safety, 
with  the  offspring  of  his  desires  comfortable 
in  a  shawl. 

"  Give  him  to  me,"  said  May  shortly.  "  I 
suppose  you'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  Works 
at  once  ? " 

Mr.  Blackshaw  paused  and  then  nerved 
himself  ;  but  while  he  was  pausing,  May, 
glancing  at  the  two  feeble  candles, 
remarked  :  "  It's  very  tiresome.  I'm  sure 
I  shan't  be  able  to  see  properly." 

"No!"  almost  shouted  Mr.  Blackshaw. 
"  I'll  watch  this  kid  have  his  bath  or  I'll  die 
f or  ib !  I  don't  care  if  all  the  Five  Towns  are 
in  darkness.  I  don't  care  if  the  Mayor's 
aunt  has  got  caught  in  a  dynamo  and  is 
suffering  horrible  tortures.  I've  come  to  see 
this  bath  business,  and  dashed  if  I  don't  see 
it ! " 

"  Well,  don't  stand  between  the  bath  and 
the  fire,  dearest,"  said  May  coldly. 

Meanwhile,  Emmie,  having  pretty  nearly 
filled  the  bath  with  a  combination  of  hot  and 
cold  waters,  dropped  the  floating  thermometer 
into  it,  and  then  added  more  waters  until  the 
thermometer  indicated  the  precise  tempera- 
ture proper  for  a  baby's  bath.  But  you  are 
not  to  imagine  that  Mrs.  Blackshaw  trusted 
a  mere  thermometer 

She  did  not,  however,  thrust  her  bared 
arm  into  the  water  this  time.  No  !  Roger, 
who  never  cried  before  his  bath,  was  crying, 
was  indubitably  crying.  And  he  cried 
louder  and  louder. 

"  Stand  where  he  can't  see  you,  dearest. 
He  isn't  used  to  you  at  bath  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Blackshaw  still  coldly.  "  Are  you,  my 
pet  ?     There  !     There  !  " 

Mr.  Blackshaw  effaced  himself,  feeling  a 


fool.  But  Roger  continued  to  cry.  He 
cried  himself  purple.  He  cried  till  the  veins 
stood  out  on  his  forehead  and  his  mouth 
was  like  a  map  of  Australia.  He  cried 
himself  into  a  monster  of  ugliness.  Neither 
mother  nor  nurse  could  do  anything  with 
him  at  all. 

"  I  think  you've  upset  him,  dearest,"  said 
Mrs.  Blackshaw  even  more  coldly.  "  Hadn't 
you  better  go  ?  " 

"  Well "  protested  the  father. 

"  I  think  you  *had  better  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Blackshaw,  adding  no  term  of  endearment, 
and  visibly  controlling  herself  with  difficulty. 

And  Mr.  Blackshaw  went.  He  had  to  go. 
He  went  out  into  the  unelectric  night.  He 
headed  for  the  Works,  not  because  he  cared 
twopence,  at  that  moment,  about  the 
accident  at  the  Works,  whatever  it  was  ;  but 
simply  because  the  Works  was  the  only  place 
to  go  to.  And  even  outside  in  the  dark 
street  he  could  hear  the  rousing  accents  of 
his  progeny. 

People  were  talking  to  each  other  as  they 
groped  about  in  the  road,  and  either  making- 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  new  Electricity 
Department,  or  frankly  cursing  it  with  true 
Five  Towns  directness  of  speech.  And  as 
Mr.  Blackshaw  went  down  the  hill  into  the 
town  his  heart  was  as  black  as  the  street 
itself  with  rage  and  disappointment.  He 
had  made  his  child  cry  ! 

Someone  stopped  him. 

"  Eh,  Mester  Blackshaw  !  "  said  a  voice, 
and  under  the  voice  a  hand  struck  a  match 
to  light  a  pipe.  "  What's  th'  maning  o'  this 
eclipse  as  you'm  treating  uz  to  ?  " 

Mr.  Blackshaw  looked  right  through  the 
inquirer— a  way  he  had  when  his  brain  was 
working  hard.  And  he  suddenly  smiled  by 
light  of  the  match. 

"  That  child  wasnH  crying  because  I  was 
there"  said  Mr.  Blackshaw  with  solemn 
relief.  "  Not  at  all !  He  tvas  crying  because 
he  didn't  understand  the  candles.  He  isn't 
used  to  candles,  and  they  frightened  him.11 

And  he  -began  to  hurry  towards  the 
Works. 

At  the  same  instant  the  electric  light 
returned  to  Bursley.  The  current  was 
resumed. 

"That's  better,"  said  Mr.  Blackshaw, 
sighing. 
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THE    OBLIGING    WAITER. 

"How  shall  I  do  your  cigar-end,  sir?  Pierce,  cut, 
pinch,  or  bite?  " 

A  CORNER  IN   FEATHERS. 

Port  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  its  railway 
facilities,  is  a  great  distributing  centre  and  the 
ostrich  feather  market.  The  Secretary  and  I 
purposed  buying  a  number  of  really  good  ostrich 
feathers  at  a  shilling  apiece.  This  was  the  figure 
given  by  the  inevitable  friend  who  knows  all 
about  the  places  you  are  to  visit.  Being  green- 
horns, said  our  informant,  we  might  be  asked 
one  and  three,  or  even  one  and  six ;  but  we  were 
not  to  go  a  farthing  beyond  a  shilling.  At  home 
our  feathers  would  be  worth  anything  from 
fifteen  shillings  to  a  sovereign.  This  seemed 
good  business.  It  was  too  good  for  Oaksbott, 
who  proved  from  Adam  Smith  that  such  bargains 
cannot  be.  We  went  round  to  a  feather  merchant, 
to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
were  waited  upon  by  a  morose,  snuffy  man  in 
dirty  shirt-sleeves.  He  picked  out  a  number  of 
perfect  feathers,  and  of  these  we  offered  to  buy 
three  dozen.  He  asked  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence each. 

"  We  will  give  you  eightpence,"  said  I  quietly. 

We  had  been  told  to  begin  thus.  The  man  in 
dirty  shirt-sleeves  buried  himself  in  corre- 
spondence. 

The  Secretary  and  I  took  seats  on  a  packing- 
case.  Evidently  this  was  to  be  a  protracted 
business. 

"  Of  course,  we  take  them  all  at  that,"  said  the 
Secretary. 

Although  keen,  we  were  not  unfair. 

The  man  began  another  letter.  Not  to  be 
outdone  by  this  pretence  of  indifference,  I  took  a 
home  letter  from  my  pocket,  and  read  the 
Secretary  amusing  passages. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  I  said  briskly.  "Pack 
them  up  and  bear  the  postage  home,  and  we  will 
give  you  tenpence." 

The   man   went   into    a    private   room.      We 
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decided  that  he  was  weakening,  and  had  gone  to 
consult  a  superior.  He  emerged  with  hat  and 
coat  on. 

"  We  will  make  that  offer  elevenpence,"  said 
the  Secretary. 

The  man  was  half-way  downstairs  when  we 
made  our  final  offer — a  shilling  each  as  they  lay. 
When  he  heard  this  offer,  he  continued  going 
downstairs. 

We  sat  on. 

"  He  will  come  back,"  said  the  Secretary ; 
"  they  always  behave  like  this." 

"  Wouldn't  you  go  as  far  as  one  and  three  ?*" 
I  asked. 

The  Secretary  was  for  firmness.  By  exceeding 
the  recognised  price,  one  spoilt  the  market  for 
others. 

A  Kaffir  began  to  close  the  warehouse,  and  we 
had  to  move. 

"  We  shall  find  the  man  outside  waiting  for 
us,"  I  said  hopefully. 

He  wasn't,  but  a  black  boy  was,  with  a  letter. 
It  was  from  the  man  in  dirty  shirt-sleeves,  who, 


KXPERIKNTIA    DOCET. 


Tommy  :  Come  in,  Mabel.     Never  mind  the  dog. 
Mabel:  But  won't  he  bite? 

Tommy  :    That's  just  what  I  want  to  see.      I   only 
bought  him  this  morning. 
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it  appeared,  was  the  great  feather  merchant 
himself.  He  said  that  as  we  had  a  liking  for 
sitting  in  his  warehouse,  he  would  have  comfortable 
chairs  sent  in  for  us.  The  hours  were  nine  to  five, 
but  on  Saturdays  he  closed  at  one. 

We  tried  to  keep  the  tale  of  our  bargaining 
secret,  but  it  got  about.  Perfect  strangers  sent 
invitations  to  us  to  spend  afternoons  in  their 
godowns,  or  quoted  best  white  ostrich  feathers 
at  so  many  shillings  a  bale. 

B.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  new  booh  "All  Abroad." 


The  late  Professor  Blackie,  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, being  unable  on  one  occasion  to  give  his 
usual  lecture,  caused  the  following  notice  to  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  : — 

"  Professor  Blackie  regrets  that  he  will  be 
unable  to  meet  his  classes  to-day." 

A  waggish  student  amused  himself  by  obliterating 

the  c  in  "  classes." 

The   notice,   having   been  left   on   the    board, 

caused   much   amusement  when   the   class   next 

met.      The    professor    on    his 

*  arrival  looked  at  it,  and  quietly 

>iu»  remarked — 

"  I     think,     gentlemen,    we 

might    still    further     improve 

on   this,"    took   a   duster    and 

wiped   out   the  1,  so   that  the 

notice  then  read — 

"2L  jjEl   S_  "  Professor    Blackie    regrets 

■.....^^mA'Wmts--.  j.jiaj.  ke  w'u  ke  unaDie  t0  meet 

his  asses  to-day." 


Some  visitors  who  were  being 
shown  over  a  pauper  lunatic 
asylum,  inquired  of  their  guide 
what  method  was  employed 
to  discover  when  the  inmates 
were  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave. 

"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  you 
see,  it's  this  way.  We  have 
a  big  trough  of  water,  and  we 
turns  on  the  tap.  We  leave 
it  running,  and  tells  'em  to 
bail  out  the  water  with  pails 
until  they've  emptied  the 
trough." 

"  How  does  that  prove  it  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  visitors. 

"  Well,"  said  the  guide, 
"  them  as  ain't  idiots  turns  off 
the  tap." 
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A   NATURAL   MISTAKE. 

Shokt-sight ki>  Old  Lady  :   Come  along,  Fido,  darling.     Really,  these 
performing  bears  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  streets. 


In  a  certain  murder  case  where  a  quarryman 
was  charged  with  killing  one  of  his  mates,  a 
favourable  verdict  was  arrived  at  in  consequence 
of  the  following  curious  evidence  given  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fatal  fracas. 

"  'Ee  tuck  a  pick,  an'  'ee  tuck  a  pick  ;  an'  'ee 
'it^'ee  with  'is  pick,  an'  'ee  'it  'ee  with  'is  pick  ; 
an'  if  'ee'd  'it  'ee  with  'is  as  'ard  as  'ee  'it  'ee 
with  'isn,  'eed  W,  killed  'ee,  an'  not  'ee  'ee." 


A  physician  once  had  a  grave 
dug  for  a  patient  supposed  to 
be  dying,  who  afterwards  re- 
covered, and  over  this  error  of 
judgment  the  doctor  was  chaffed 
for  many  years. 

Once  he  attended,  in  consul- 
tation   with    three    confreres, 
This  patient  really  died.    After 
the  death,  as  the  physicians  discussed  the  case 
together,  one  of  them  said — 

"  Since  quick  burial  is  necessary,  we  might 
inter  the  body  temporarily.  I  understand  our 
brother  has  a  vacant  grave  on  hand." 

The  doctor  smiled.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  believe 
I  am  the  only  physician  present  whose  graves  are 
not  all  filled." 


another  patient. 


'RING    OUT    THE    OLD,    RING    IN    THE    NEW!' 
From  a  Water-Colour  by  Robert  Sauber. 
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A  TRIBUTE   TO   CHARITY. 

"  Ah,  miss,  what  we  pore  people  would  do  wi'out  the 
likes  o'  you,  I  duuno,  I'm  sure.  It  was  only  yesterday 
I  sez  to  Mrs.  Brown,  I  sez,  there's  that  Miss  Jenkins, 
she's  that  generous,  I  sez,  she'd  give  away  with  both 
'ands  even  what  she  'adn't  got." 

"  I'd  like  to  take  you  home  to 
dinner,  old  chap,"  said  Mr.  Young- 
husband,  "  but  this  is  one  of  the 
days  my  wife  and  the  servant  go 
to  the  cooking-school." 


THE   FIRST  ONE. 

T  LOVED  a  girl  when  I  was  young, 
A      A  girl  I  dared  not  try  to  kiss ; 
Our  love  was  shy  and  found  no  tongue, 
But  eyes  told  tales  we  could  not  miss. 

The  years  have  stretched  a  lifetime  now, 
And  I  have  loved  more  girls  than  one ; 

And  I  have  kissed  with  deepest  vow, 
And  kissed  before  I  knew  'twas  done. 

But  that  first  girl  I  never  met 

After  her  pigtails  coiled  her  head— 

And  I  can't  say  my  eyes  were  wet 

When  someone  told  that  she  was  dead. 

Yet  there  it  is ;  she  is  the  one, 

The  only  one  of  women  all, 
Now  that  the  list  is  closed  and  done, 

Whom  dreams  of  day  and  night  recall 

Only  last  night  she  came  to  me, 

Still  silent  came,  and  shy  and  sweet, 

And  then  I  learned  what  life  might  be— 

Dream-drawn  I  sought  my  sweetheart's  feet; 

I  laid  my  head  upon  her  breast ; 

Within  that  haven  reached  at  last, 
There  came  no  echo  save  of  rest, 

From  all  the  life-long,  weary  past. 
To  each  poor  dog  his  day,  we're  told ; 

Of  my  queer  luck  here  is  the  best ; 
I  dreamed  that  girl,  forgot  of  old, 

Caressed  my  head  against  her  breast,      r.  Jfc, 


A  hungry  Irishman  went  into 
a  restaurant  one  Friday  and  said  to 
the  waiter — 

"  Have  yez  any  whale  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Have  yez  any  shark  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Have  yez  any  swordfish  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Have  yez  any  jellyfish  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Irishman. 
"Then  bring  me  ham  and  eggs 
and  a  beefsteak  smothered  wid 
onions.  Heaven  knows  I 
for  fish." 


Tom  :  What  do  you  understand 
to  be  meant  by  the  word 
"  ennui " ? 

Ethel  :  It  means  that  one  does 
nothing  and  is  too  tired  to 
stop. 


INSPECTION   UNNECESSARY. 

He  (very  youthful)  :  I'm  growing  a  moustache. 
She  (very  bored) :  So  someone  was  telling  me. 


:  :  \j:«    :\\*  king  edward  vii.    by  harold  speed. 

A  portrait  painted  for  the  Corporation  of  Belfast.     Reproduced  by  permission  of  The  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Co., 

publishers  of  the  Burlington  Proofs. 
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"cupid's  well."    by  iiakold  speed. 


The  Art  of  Mr.  Harold  Speed. 


By    Austin    Chester. 


THE  way  to  perfection  is  taken,  as  a 
rule,  with  much  travail  through  a 
series  of  failures,  but  over  the  steps  of 
Mr.  Harold  Speed  benignant  fairies  appear  to 
be  presiding.  Success  has  followed  success 
for  him  so  rapidly  that  now,  although  he  is 
but  just  on  the  nether  side  of  thirty,  he  has 
already  won  great  distinctions. 

"  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young," 
we  are  told,  but  more  is  it  to  be  suspected 
that  those  whom  the  gods  love  are  born  old. 
Born  apparently  with  the  mind  of  a  grown 
man,  dealing  cautiously  and  dispassionately 
with  serious  things,  the  child  Harold  Speed, 
at  five  years  of  age,  had  decided  upon  his 
future  profession,  and  his  mind  deviated  so 
little  from  his  early  determination  that, 
during  the  course  of  his  school  training,  his 
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ultimate  goal  seems  never  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of.  Paint  was  in  his  blood,  as  it  was 
in  the  blood  of  Titian,  and  although  there  is 
no  record  of  his  having  painted  with  the 
juice  of  flowers  a  masterpiece  in  those  tender 
years,  as  it  is  said  was  the  case  with  the 
great  Venetian,  there  are  significant  signs  of 
his  then  quite  exceptional  capacity  in  the  use 
of  a  pencil. 

His  parents,  pondering  over  the  promise 
of  the  lad,  curiously  amenable  to  his  youth- 
ful wishes,  appear  to  have  in  no  way  dis- 
couraged his  ambition  to  be  an  artist, 
although  it  was  in  another  branch  of  art, 
architecture,  that  to  which  his  father  be- 
longed, that  they  anticipated  he  would  make 
his  mark,  rather  than  in  the  one  to  which 
his  taste  has  led  him. 
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"JmSk. 

"the  coming  of  spring."    by  hakold  speed. 


He  went  through  the  ordinary  curriculum 
of  tuition  without  showing  much  enthusiasm 
for  general  subjects  of  learning — developing, 
indeed,  no  special  talent,  except,  as  is 
occasionally  the  case  with  artistic  natures,  in 
mathematics,  for  which  science  he  revealed 
a  distinct  aptitude  and  appears  rather  to 
have    distinguished    himself.      ][e   had,   in 


these  schooldays,  no  training  in  art  beyond 
the  customary  "  extra  "  of  drawing,  but  his 
peculiar  ability  here  was  so  pronounced  as 
to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of  his  masters, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  actually  had 
entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  preparing  the 
diagrams  which  were  needed  for  the  scientific 
demonstrations,  and  for  the  lectures,  given 
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by  the  science-master  on  botany  and  natural 
history. 

At  fifteen  he  entered  the  South  Kensington 
schools,  as  a  student,  with,  in  his  mind,  an 
idea,  more  or  less  definite,  of  following  the 
branch  of  art  in  which  his  father  worked. 
But  a  very  short  training  convinced  Mr. 
Sparkes,  the  Principal  of  South  Kensington, 
that  his  pupil's  capacities  fitted  him  to  be 
a    painter    rather   than   an    architect.      PI  is 


efforts,  consequently,  were  steadily  directed 
to  that  end.  Enthusiasm  and  industry 
carried  him  rapidly  through  the  different 
stages  of  training,  and  he  was  but  eighteen 
when  he  gained  the  highest  prize  in  the 
National  Competition,  a  competition  open 
to  all  the  scholars  of  schools  of  art  and 
design  in  the  United  Kingdom  connected 
with  South  Kensington,  the  Gold  Medal 
for  a  painting  from  life. 
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On  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sparkes  he  com- 
peted for  admission  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools,  and  in  January,  1891,  he  was 
admitted  a  student. 

In  1892  he  justified  the  faith  shown  in 
him  by  Ins  South  Kensington  master,  for  he 
carried  off  the  Arinitage  Prize  for  figure 
composition,  and  in  the  following  year  won, 
with  a  picture  entitled  "  Joseph  Interpreting 
Pharaoh's  Dream,"  the  Gold  Medal  and 
travelling  scholarship  awarded  every  other 
year    by   the   Royal   Academy    for   historic 


had  "  begun  to  recognise  that  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  that  in  science  had  so  characterised 
the  nineteenth  century,  had  had  its  influence 
on  art  ;  and  that  painters  had  begun  to  cut 
adrift  from  tradition  and  accept  points  of 
view,  and  to  approach  Nature  once  more 
with  an  open  mind."  In  the  work  of 
these  men  he  saw  a  new  vision  of  the 
phenomena  of  light.  Starting  with  the 
knowledge  that  white  light  contains  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  vibrating  together, 
and  that  all  visual  phenomena  are  but  the 
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'THE   TEMPLE   OF   TIVOLI 


BY    HAROLD    SPEED. 


painting.  This  picture  and  also  a  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  of  the  late  C.  C. 
Scarratt,  Esq.,  were  hung  on  the  line  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1894. 

At  twenty-two,  then,  in  March,  1894,  Mr. 
Speed  left  England  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  intention  of  travelling  anywhere  his 
fancy  led  him.  Going  by  way  of  Antwerp 
and  Brussels,  he  spent  five  weeks  in  Paris, 
where  the  art  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Besnard,  and  the  French  impressionists 
especially  interested  him.  For  in  the  im- 
pressionist .  gj'oup   of    French    painters    he 


result  of  different  proportions  of  these  colour 
rays  (the  objects  retaining  some  and  re- 
fracting the  others  to  the  eye),  they  had 
commenced  to  paint  with  only  the  prismatic 
pigments  on  their  palettes  (eliminating  the 
earth-pigments),  and  were  painting,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  pure  pigments,  placed  side 
by  side,  the  blending  being  done  by  the 
distance  the  picture  was  from  the  eye.  The 
result  was  a  remarkable  development  in  the 
painting  of  sunlight  and  brilliantly  lit 
objects,  although,  of  course,  many  of  the 
first  attempts   in   such   new   methods    were 
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"JOSEPH   INTERPRETING   PHARAOH'S   DREAM."      BY   HAROLD    SPEED. 


necessarily  very  crude.  All  this  new  know- 
ledge increases  the  artist's  opportunities  of 
expression  immensely,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
also  very  greatly  increases  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  of  a  great  composition.  New 
formulas  will,  however,  no  doubt  be  evolved 
by  the  coming  "  Giants  of  Painting,"  formulas 
which  will  unite  the  modern  eye  to  the  great 
traditions  in  form  and  composition  of  the 


past.  "  The  future  of  art  seems  to  me  to 
lie  in  this  direction,  and,"  says  Mr.  Speed, 
"  the  position  of  the  modern  student  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  past.  Then  his 
knowledge  of  art  was  limited  to  a  small 
circle  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
the  studio  of  the  master  with  whom  he 
worked.  Then  he  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  craft,  and 


MEMORIAL    PORTRAIT    IN    CALCUTTA    TOWN     HALL    OF    BISHOP    JOHNSON, 
METROPOLITAN    OF    INDIA.      BY    HAROLD    SPEED. 
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from  his  master  acquired  a  ready-made  style. 
He  was  therefore  early  in  a  position  to 
devote  himself  to  the  development  of  his 
imaginative  vision.  Very  different  is  the 
position  of  the  modern  student  who  is 
confronted  with  a  mass  of  complex  problems 
of  visual  phenomena  and  the  art-wealth  of 
the  whole  world  (including  the  recently 
opened    up    stores    of    China    and    Japan) 


Rome,  surrounded  by  the  work  of  the  two 
great  art  epochs  of  the  world's  history.  It 
was  little  wonder  that  he  waited  in  Rome 
until  the  heat  of  summer  drove  him  away, 
to  allow  of  his  return,  however,  in  the 
winter.  But  great  times  were  in  store, 
for  he  travelled  from  Rome  to  Yen  ice 
with  Dr.  Stemmann,  whom  he  met  in  the 
Sistine   Chapel,  where   he  was    writing   his 


"ROSALIND   AND   ORLANDO."        BY   HAROLD    SPEED. 

alind:   "He  calls  us  back:  my  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes."— As-  Yon  Like.  It,  Act  J.,  >Sc.  I  J. 


from  which  to  form  his  style.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  confronted  by  such  a  mass 
of  artistic  food,  a  species'  of  intellectual 
indigestion  sets  in  which  is  productive  of 
the  wildest  results,  as  may  be  seen  in  most 
exhibitions  of  advanced  tendencies." 

The  fascinating  prospect  of  Italy,  however, 
would  not  let  Mr.  Speed  stop  longer  than 
five  weeks  in  Paris,  and  May  found  him  in 


since  famous  book  on  the  frescoes  there. 
Walking  sometimes,  and  at  others  riding 
third  class  among  peasants,  and  with  no 
luggage  except  the  knapsacks  they  carried 
on  their  backs,  they  wandered  over  that 
wonderful  Italian  land,  visiting  all  the  towns 
of  interest,  painting  and  gaining  from  the 
galleries  that  taste-measure  which  helps  us 
to  put  in  its  right  place  our  vagrant  talent ; 
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for,  as  Walter  Pater  wrote  of  the  work  of  the 
Old  Masters,  "their  characteristics  are  written 
large,  and  when  once  we  have  succeeded  in 
defining  these  and  the  law  of  their  combi- 
nation, we  have  acquired  a  standard." 

After  many  "  wanderings  of  the  intellect 
as  well  as  physical  journey ings,"  Mr.  Speed 
found  his  way  to  the  island  of  Capri  and 
established  himself  there  for  a  lengthy  period 
of  work.  Fresh  from  communing  with  the 
kings  of  paint,  he  was  spurred  to  an  almost 
superhuman  industry. 

He  reached  Capri  in  October,  and  stayed 
there  until  the  following  January,  occupying 
rooms  in  a  villa  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  C. 
Coleman,  the  American  artist,  meeting  in 
the  island  and  making  many  friends, 
and  having  "  the  time  of  his  life,"  even 
living  in  a  cave  for  a  fortnight  painting 
sunrises  with  the  Scotch  painter,  William 
Robson.  He  returned  to  England  —  to 
London,  his  native  place — in  the  follow- 
ing March,  having  given  up  exactly  a  year 
to  the  charmed  and  temperate  enjoyment 
of  new  impressions,  and  in  the  autumn 
(1895)  he  showed  as  the  result  of  his  tour 
some  seventy  sketches  at  the  exhibition  of 
students'  work  held  at  Burlington  House, 
"  a  one  man's  show  which  created  quite  a 
little  sensation." 

Lord   Leighton   was   amongst   the   many 
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members  of  the  Royal  Academy  who  made 
a  purchase  from  these,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
chronicle  that  when,  at  his  death,  this  small 
picture—of  Ponte  Vecchia— was  sold,  its 
excellence  should  have  commended  it  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  since  elected 
president,  into  whose  possession  it  then 
passed. 

Painting  in  the  daytime,  Mr.  Speed  took 
up  modelling  in  the  evenings  at  the 
Academy  Schools,  and  did  this  from  the 
feeling  that  the  figure-painter  who  can 
mould  a  statue  is  likely  to  be  a  far  more 
efficient  master  of  his  especial  branch  of 
art  than  is  the  man  w7ho  has  no  knowledge 
of  how  to  fashion  to  human  likeness  the 
plastic  clay. 

In  the  best  days  of  Florentine  art,  men  were 
painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  architects, 
designers  in  turn  ;  now,  unfortunately,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  specialise,  to  subdivide,  and 
the  sculptors  who  can  paint  figures,  the 
figure-painter  who  can  paint  landscape,  or 
the  landscape-painters  who  are  equally  apt 
at  figures  or  animals  or  sea,  have  come  to  be 
considered  somewhat  rare  among  modern 
men.  Perhaps  the  only  one  to  whom  we  can 
point  as  having  followed  mediaeval  tradition, 
and  who  was  successfully  and  successively 
painter,  designer,  scribe,  illuminator,  wood- 
engraver,  dyer,  weaver,  printer,  and  finally 
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CURTSEY,     RON     OF     DENIS    O  SULLIVAN. 

paper-maker,  was  William  Morris,  although 
Watts  was  almost  equally  facile. 

It  is  well,  Mr.  Speed  explains,  for  the  artist 
to  be  able  to  use  all  mediums,  as  he  is  then 
in  a  position  to  select  the  medium  most 
suited  to  the  particular  emotion  he  wishes  to 
express. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  modelling,  he  took  up  fresco 
painting,  and  competed,  incidentally,  for  the 
prize  which  the  Academy  periodically  offers 
for  the  best  design  suitable  for  the  embellish- 


ment of  public  buildings.  This  he  gained, 
and,  as  a  result,  was  commissioned  to  paint, 
in  spirit  fresco,  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
refreshment-room,  the  lunette  symbolising 
autumn,  now  there.  It  is  a  work  rich  in 
colour,  sumptuous  in  form,  and  a  curious 
revelation  of  Italian  influence. 

There  is  no  department   of   painting   in 
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which  lie  does  not  try  his  hand,  and  none  on 
which  he  does  not  leave  his  mark.  His 
success  in  portraiture,  which  has  led  to 
many  important  commissions  being  accorded 
him — he  has  painted  Their  Majesties  for 
the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  and  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  King,  exhibited  in 
last  year's  Academy,  for  the  Corporation 
of  Belfast — was  begun  very  early,  for  at 
eighteen  he  had  secured  a  quite  considerable 
number  of  sitters.  When,  in  1893,  he,  in 
the  Academy,  exhibited  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Eathbone,  so  admirable  and 
obviously  characteristic  a  likeness  was  it 
that  it  gained  for  the  young  artist  yet  more 


sentiment.  As  a  consequence,  each  man 
and  woman  looks  out  upon  you  from  his  can- 
vases as  the  living  individual.  The  khaki 
uniform  and  the  packing-cases  in  the  portrait 
of  Major-General  Baden-Powell  are  almost 
unnecessary,  so  strong  is  the  military  aspect 
of  the  seated  figure,  and  equally  significant 
are  the  ascetic  and  the  ecclesiastic  in  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey. 

There  are  several  ways  of  painting  a 
portrait  :  one  is  to  treat  the  canvas  as  a 
decorative  or  aesthetic  scheme  in  which  the 
sitter  as  a  person  is  of  secondary  importance  ; 
another  is  to  treat  it  as  a  display  of  clever 
handling  and  brilliant  technique,  so  that  one 
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orders,  the  most  important  being  presentation 
portraits  of  Mr.  George  Howsman,  the 
Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield,  and  his  wife. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Speed  has  been  con- 
stantly employed  on  portraits,  and  the  instinct 
for  characterisation,  which  in  each  he  has 
shown,  constrains  us  to  comprehension  of 
the  special  idiosyncrasies  of  his  sitters,  for 
he  paints  them,  each  after  their  kind, 
according  as  he  finds  them,  ordinary,  inter- 
esting, picturesque,  and  the  like.  Whether 
he  treats  them  in  orthodox,  conventional 
method,  or  in  fanciful,  well  -  imagined, 
decorative  compositions,  we  trace,  through 
each  style,  the  special  attributes  of  the  person 
delineated,    their    innate    significance     and 


comes  away  feeling  that  it  was  brilliantly 
painted,  but  with  no  idea  of  a  personality. 
Yet  another  is  to  let  the  individuality  of  the 
sitter  dominate  the  whole  scheme,  using  the 
decorative  and  aesthetic  elements  not  so  much 
for  their  own  sake,  but  rather  that  they  may 
emphasise  the  character  of  the  person  painted. 
It  is  this  last  treatment  that  one  sees  in  the 
portraiture  of  Mr.  Speed. 

Who,  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Mark 
Hambourg,  could  think  the  form  of  head 
and  features  possible  to  any  other  than  a 
musician  ?  In  "  The  Lilac  Shawl "  we  have 
a  work  which  should  win  the  suffrages  of  the 
public  and  the  connoisseurs  alike.  The 
colour  of  the  shawl  painted  with  but  few 
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touches,  yet  enough  to  give  texture,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  optimism  of  mauve  ;  whilst  the 
somewhat  impersonal  portrait  of  Mrs.  Speed 
is  handled  with  the  same  commendable  judg- 
ment and  good  taste. 

It  is  possible,  seeing  his  skill  in  portraiture, 
that  it  is  to  this  branch  of  art  that  Mr.  Speed 
will  chiefly  devote  his  talents  ;  and  to  be 
ranked  with  the  German  Lenbach ;  the  French 
Carolus  Duran,  Benjamin  Constant ;  the 
American  Whistler  and  Sargent ;  the  English 
Millais,  Watts,  Holl,  and  Orchardson — to  take 
modern  men  only — is  no  mean  ambition,  for 
portraiture  is  always  bringing  us  back  to  vital 
truths  ;  and  portraiture  is  perhaps  the  one 
branch  of  modern  painting  that  compares 
most  favourably  with  the  best  work  done  in 
the  past. 

Of  the  portraits  of  Their  Majesties,  the 
King  and  Que^n,  one  of  our  leading  art 
critics  wrote  :  "  The  technical  merit  of  both 
pictures  deserves  the  highest  commendation, 
they  are  very  well  drawn,  soundly  composed, 
and  admirably  painted,  and  they  have  in  full 
measure  that  grace  of  style  which  makes  this 
artist's  work  always  attractive.  But  their 
greatest  charm  comes  from  the  fact  that  they 
are,  without  any  loss  of  dignity,  delightfully 
simple  and  unaffected  in  manner."  With 
the  portrait  of  the  King,  painted  for  Belfast, 
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Mr.  Speed,  by  likeness  and  technical  skill, 
conquered  public  esteem. 

The  art  of  painting  is  the  art  of  seeing, 
and  Mr.  Speed  sees  •  and  appeals  largely 
through  his  subject  work  to  the  imaginative 
reason  of  those  who  study  it.  There  is  true 
pictorial  quality  in  each  picture,  hut  the 
special  charm  is  different  in  every  one. 
Paint  is  untranslatable  into  words,  and  the 
actual  properties  of  a  picture  are  in  them 
uncommunicable ;  words  in  themselves  appear 
to  bear  so  little  actual  likeness  to  the  things 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  We  have  no 
verbal  signs  that  portray  colour  save  in  an 
imperfect  and  uncertain  way,  for  in  the 
generic  blue  or  red  there  is  nothing  like  pre- 
cision of  a  particular  shade.  We  cannot 
catalogue  gradations  of  tone.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  colour  and  of  artistic  terms  generally 
is  so  restricted  that  in  writing  of  beauty  it  is 
impossible  to  call  up  before  the  mental  sight 
of  a  reader  qualities  which  to  the  visual 
sight  are  easily  enough  perceptible. 

That  to  excite  emotion  one  must  feel 
emotion,  is  a  not  too  well-understood  truth, 
but  that  Mr.  Speed  has  been  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  beauty  of  each  scene  which  he 
has  painted  is  a  fact  made  very  obvious  ;  for 
we  ourselves,  through  that  influence,  are  in 
our  turn  influenced.  Of  his  "liosalind  and 
Orlando,"  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Eoyal 
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Academy,  1899,  M.  Henri  Frantz  wrote  in 
the  Magazine  ties  Beaux  Arts  a  criticism  of 
which  the 
following-  is  a 
translation  : 
"We  are 
particularly 
attracted  to 
the  picture  of 
Mr.  Harold 
Speed  which 
h  e  n  a  m  e  s 
'  R  o  s  a  1  i  n  d 
and  Orlando.' 
It  is  not  only 
the  charming 
fantasy  of  the 
artist  which, 
as  in  his  pre- 
ceding works, 
asserts  itself 
here,  but  a 
beautiful  exe- 
cution and  a 
masterly 
arrangement 
completes  it. 
W  h  a  t  a 
delightful 
vision,  this 
group  of 
beauty,  which 
d  e  t  a  c  h  e  s 
itself  from 
an  horizon 
on  which  are 
delineated 
the  shadowy 
and  far  dis- 
tant towers 
of  some 
chateau  ! 
Each  of  the 
faces  has  a 
singular  elo- 
quence of  its 
own,  and  lie 
faithfully 
portrays  the 
sentiments  of 
an  Orlando, 
all  gravity 
and  melan- 
choly, side  by 
side  with  the 
radiant  you  tli 
and  supreme 
grace  of  a  Rosalind, 
is  again  demonstrated  not  only  in  his  cou- 
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ception  of  this  canvas,  but  in  the  working 
out   of   the   very  smallest   details,    and   his 

picture  this 
year  must  be 
considered  as 
the  work  of 
a  young 
artist  whose 
promise  is 
great." 

Mr.  Speed 
has  essayed 
in  "  Cupid's 
Well"  and  in 
"  Morning  " 
(the  first  of 
a  series  of 
panels  for  a 
white  draw- 
ing -room,  a 
picture  now 
in  the  Inter- 
national 
Exhibition  of 
NewZealand) 
the  difficult 
task  o  f 
t  r  e  a  t  i  n  g 
modern  dress 
romantically. 
In  the  best 
days  of  sub- 
ject-painting, 
artists  did 
not  seek  to 
dress  their 
subject  in  the 
costume  of 
ages  of  which 
they  had  no 
first  -  hand 
visual  know- 
ledge, but 
took  their  in- 
spirations 
f  r o  m  the 
p  e  o  p  "1  e 
around  them. 
In  the  treat- 
ment of  fanci- 
ful subjects 
there  is  quite 
enough  of 
charm  and 
beauty  in 
modern  dress 
to  inspire  the 
artist.  Mr.  Speed  has  idealised  the  modern 
'naturally— that  is  to  say,  he  lias  suppressed 
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here  some  irrelevant  particulars  and  selected 
for  insistence  those  others  by  which  his  fanpy 
lias  been  captured. 

In  "  The  Close  of  an  Autumn  Day  "  there 
is  a  peculiar  atmosphere  of  romance.  Mr.  A. 
Lys  Baldry  wrote  of  this  picture  :  "  He  has 
felt  the  poetry  of  his  subject  as  deeply  as  its 
picturesqueness,  and  has  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  scene  that  he  has  created. 
His  symbolism  hits  a  happy  mean  between 
sentiment  and  pedantry." 


etc.,  to  pass,  before  one  can  do  this,  that,  or 
the  other.  I  think  every  student  should  be 
taught  some  simple  system  of  solid  painting 
by  means  of  planes  of  tone,  the  one  taught  by 
Carolus  Duran  perhaps  being  the  best.  In 
addition,  the  student  should  be  made  to  study 
drawing,  preferably  in  line,  drawing  for 
drawing's  sake  ;  also,  he  should  be  made  to 
study  tone,  be  given  a  simple  group  to  paint 
where  colour  and  tone  are  the  subject,  and  so 
study  tone,  in  its  turn,  for  tone's  sake. 
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An  indefatigable  explorer,  Mr.  Speed 
paints  in  many  styles  ;  in  each  his  aptitude 
is  extraordinary,  his  sincerity  unimpeachable. 

Mr.  Speed  is  fond  of  teaching,  and,  in 
an  adjoining  studio  to  the  one  in  which 
he  works,  has  a  class  of  pupils.  "  There 
is,"  he  says,  "a  great  want  of  system  in 
the  teaching  of  painting  in  most  of  our 
schools,  coupled  with  perhaps  rather  too 
much  system  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
the   classes — too  many  petty   examinations, 


"  Tone  and  form  being  taught  in  the  first 
instance  separately,  the  student  would 
gradually  find  himself  able  to  combine  the 
tw7o  qualities.  Then  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  what  can  and  can  not  be  taught. 
A  student  can  not  be  taught  to  express 
feeling,  but  he  can  be  taught  the  system  or 
science  of  the  means  of  expression." 

With  these  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
art-training,  Mr.  Speed  should  see  good 
results  in  his  pupils. 
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APTA'IN  LORD 
ANSTALT  walked 
down  the  steps  of 
his  club  with  the 
easy,  nonchalant  air 
characteristic  of 
him,  which  gave 
passers-by  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  young- 
man  to  whom  the 
world  offered  its 
best ;  and  the  slight 
laugh  that  his  Lordship  indulged  in  as  he 
descended  would  have  enhanced  this  im- 
pression, had  there  been  any  onlookers, 
which  there  were  not,  for  it  was  a  quarter 
past  four  in  the  morning,  and  although 
day  was  breaking,  there  was  not  a  soul  to 
be  seen,  for  this  was  a  fashionable  and 
not  a  working  portion  of  London. 

John  Anstruther  Desmond  Terence  O'Neill, 
Fifth  Earl  of  Anstalt,  walked  jauntily  along, 
twirling  his  cane,  until  he  came  to  Piccadilly, 
then  he  turned  towards  the  Park.  He  had 
the  street  practically  to  himself,  save  for  a 
policeman  now  and  then,  who  touched  his 
hat  to  him,  for  his  Lordship  was  well  known 
to  the  force,  even  if  on  occasion  he  had 
come  into  keen  conflict  with  detachments 
thereof.  At  ordinary  times — as,  for  instance, 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning — each 
officer  he  met  had  a  smile  for  him  as  well  as 
a  salute,  for  they  all  knewT  the  dare-devil 
character  of  the  Earl,  and  were  thankful  to 
see  him  going  home  quietly  and  alone,  for 
his  Lordship  was  an  ugly  customer  to  tackle 
in  a  scrimmage. 

"Well,  Jack,  my  boy,"  soliloquised  the 
young  man,  "  I  love  a  fellow  that  does  the 
thing  completely,  and  no  one  can  say  you've 
made  a  botch  of  this  night's  work.  And  I 
think  you  were  sober,  too — but  let's  test 
your  sobriety." 

And  saying  this,  he  took  the  very  edge  of 
the  kerb,  and  strode  steadily  along  until  he 
came  plump  into  the  arms  of  a,  stout  police- 
man who,  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  had  been 
stolidly  watching  this  achievement  in  silence. 
"  God  bless  you  !  "  cried  Jack,  "  I  was  so 
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absorbed  in  my  occupation  that  I  never 
noticed  you.  You  will  be  able  to  swear  I 
was  not  intoxicated  this  morning,  at  any  rate, 
and  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  the 
police." 

"I  will  that,  my  lord,"  said  the  officer. 
"  Sure,  if  you  could  do  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  life  as  well  as  ye  walked  the 
edge  of  that  pavement,  ye'd  be  all  right." 

"  True  for  ye,  me  son,"  laughed  the  Earl, 
diving  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  bringing 
out  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  such  quantity 
that  he  seemed  momentarily  taken  aback  by 
an  affluence  which  appeared  to  be  unexpected. 
However,  he  selected  a  golden  sovereign  and 
gave  it  to  the  policeman.  He  had  always 
been  a  generous  man,  but  the  tone  of 
nationality  in  the  officer's  conversation  had 
touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his  being,  as 
the  most  expensive  of  grand  pianos  will 
respond  to  a  note  struck  by  the  cheapest  of 
banjos.  Therefore  the  policeman  got  the 
biggest  tip  of  his  life,  and  saluted  with 
corresponding  graciousness. 

When  the  youthful  Earl  reached  his  own 
house,  he  found  a  very  faithful  man  awaiting 
him. 

"  Hallo,  Ponderby  !  Have  you  been  up  all 
night,  like  myself,  or  are  you  a  shining 
example  of  early  rising,  that,  we  are  told, 
brings  health,  wealth  and  wisdom,  two  of 
which  blessings  I  am  in  as  much  need  of  as 
a  sound  sleep,  for  I  myself  am  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule— the  early  bird  who  has 
lost  the  worm  ?  " 

The  excellent  Ponderby  made  no  reply, 
well  aware  that  none  was  expected,  but 
silently  attended  his  yawning  master  to  the 
darkened  bedroom,  where  spotless  sheets 
awaited  the  man  who  had  been  up  all  night ; 
and  the  Earl  wTas  sound  asleep  long  before 
industrial  London  began  work  for  the  day. 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  awoke  from  a  refreshing  sleep  which 
had  been  peaceful  as  that  of  a  child.  He 
smiled  as  he  pictured  Ponderby  dozing  in  a 
chair  somewhere  about  the  house,  and  with- 
drew his  hand  from  the  bell-rope  that  he 
neglected  to  pull.  The  bath  was  ready  for 
him,  and  he  plunged  in. 

"  Ah,  that's  good  ! "  he  murmured,  as  he 
rubbed  himself  down.     Suddenly  a  thought 
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occurred  to  him,  and  he  stood  stock  still  for 
a  few  moments  gazing  at  the  marble  bath-tub 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  Then,. 
"  By  Jove  !  "  he  muttered,  and  again  "  By 
Jove  !  "  with  slightly  greater  emphasis.  "  I 
wonder  how  soon  the  Duke  will  take 
possession,  and  whether  I'll  ever  recline 
again  in  your  cool  embrace,  my  pallid, 
sacrophagustacle  friend.  Grim  idea  that. 
This  must  be  the  repentance  of  the  day 
after.  No,  by  the  powers,  it  is  still  the 
same  day.  I  have  a  number  of  hours  re- 
maining before  I  don  the  sackcloth.  Well, 
-I'll  give  'em  a  jolly  good  dinner  to-night, 
and  nobody  will  daresay  :  s  Jack  O'Neill's  hit 
hard,  but  is  trying  to  carry  it  off.'  They'll 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  I  have  carried  it 
off  well,  hard  hit  or  not." 

As  he  dressed  himself,  he  again  came  upon 
the  money  in  his  pockets,  which  he  took  out 
and  spread  on  a  small  table.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  gold  and  a  number  of  the  Bank 
of  England's  crackling  notes.  The  Earl's 
brow  wrinkled  a  little  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
pile.  J? "~ 

"  I  must  have  won  all  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.  Funny  that  I  should 
have  forgotten  it.  Couldn't  have  borrowed 
it,  for  I  remember  I  tried  that,  and  all  the 
chaps  happened  to  be  short,  while  Billy 
Trumble  had  the  cheek  to  advise  me  to  go 
home.  Rather  wish  I  had  taken  his  advice, 
though.  Ah,  well  !  It's  all  in  a  lifetime," 
he  sighed,  as  he  swept  the  wealth  back  into 
his  pockets  again  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  count  it.  "  There's  enough  here  to  pay 
for  to-night's  feed,  anyhow,  and  we'll  let 
to-morrow  look  after  itself." 

Going  downstairs,  he  found  Ponderby 
slumbering  in  an  armchair  in  the  hall. 
Light  as  wras  the  young  fellow's  step,  his 
man  heard  it,  and  sprang  up  only  partly 
awake. 

"  Any  chance  for  breakfast,  Ponderby  ?  " 

"  Breakfast  is  quite  ready,  m'lord." 

"  Good  !  So  am  I,  and  will  be  glad  to 
meet  it." 

It  is  regrettable  in  the  circumstances  that 
an  absence  of  appetite  cannot  be  recorded. 
The  Earl  did  not  crumble  his  roll,  nor  toy  with 
ham  and  eggs,  nor  push  away  his  plate,  but 
fell  to  with  all  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  most  estimable  of  young  men  would  have 
attacked  so  important  a  meal.  The  quiet 
Ponderby  saw  that  he  was  well  supplied. 

"You've  seen  after  the  dinner  to-night, 
Ponderby  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  m'lord." 

"  Music  and  a}l  ?  " 


"  Yes,  m'lord." 

"  Well,  Ponderby,  certain  circumstances 
have  arisen  since  the  invitations  were  sent 
out  that  makes  me  wish  to  do  the  thing 
rather  well.  I  hope  you  won't  spare  expense, 
or  omit  any  of  those  little  niceties  at  which 
you  are  such  an  adept." 

"  I've  done  my  best,  m'lord." 

"  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  My 
mind  is  easy  on  that  score.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Would  you  ask  Mr.  Johnson  to 
bring  in  any  letters  about  which  he  wishes 
to  consult  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Johnson's  gone,  m'lord." 

"  Oh,  is  he  lunching  out  ?  " 

"  I  think,  from  what  he  said,  he  won't — 
he's  not  coming  back.  Some  letters  came 
by  the  ten  o'clock  post,  and  a  good  many 
more  by  hand — special  messengers,  telegraph 
boys,  footmen,  and  those  sort  of  persons, 
m'lord.  Mr.  Johnson,  he  opened  them, 
putting  all  of  them  under  a  paperweight. 
He  makes  some  observations  to  me,  which 
I  think  he's  not  coming  back,  m'lord.  He 
puts  on  his  hat  and  goes  out  about  an  hour 
ago,  m'lord." 

"  How  extraordinary.  He  did  not  by  any 
chance  leave  with  you  a  fifty-pound  note  for 
me  to  replace  the  amount  he  borrowed  last 
week  ?  " 

"  He  did  not,  m'lord." 

"  Then  you  must  act  as  secretary  pro  tern., 
Ponderby.  Let  us  attack  them,  and  learn  if 
they  affect  us  as  they  did  Johnson." 

The  first  card  bore  the  ducal  crest  of 
Trent.  It  was  curt  and  to  the  point.  The 
Duchess  presented  her  compliments  to  Lord 
Anstalt,  and  regretted  that  she  could  not 
be  present  at  the  dinner  he  was  giving  that 
evening.  Various  other  people  sent  one 
excuse  after  another,  and  at  last  he  came  to 
a  note  from  the  Duke  himself,  which  began 
genially  :  "  My  dear  Jack,"  and  said  that, 
fearing  to  be  a  death's  head  at  the  feast,  he 
was  simply  going  to  stay  away.  The  frown 
on  the  Earl's  brow  gave  indication  of  becom- 
ing permanent,  and  as  he  read  letter  after 
letter,  he  muttered  to  himself  wTords  that 
sounded  profane.  Once  Ponderby,  standing 
stolidly  beside  him,  thought  he  was  addressed, 
and  asked  a  repetition. 

"  Oh,  I  was  merely  cursing  this  age  of 
wireless  telegraphy,"  said  Anstalt,  with  a 
wry  smile.  "  News  got  about  quickly  enough 
before,  but  now  its  speed  is  over  the  legal 
limit,  I  think.  Heard  anything  about  me, 
Ponderby?" 

"Well,  m'lord,"  said  Ponderby,  clearing 
liis  throat  with  open  palm  before  his  discreet 
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mouth,  evidently  embarrassed.     "  I  did  hear 

— I — I  hope  it  isn't  as  bad  as " 

"Oh,  it's  worse,  Ponderby,  worse.  I 
haven't  a  stick  nor  a  stone  left  of  all  my 
possessions.  Gambled  'em  away  to  the  Duke 
last  night.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  I 
thought  of  the  invaluable  Ponderby,  and 
when  this  house  was  about  to  be  raffled  for, 
I  made  it  a  proviso  that  the  Duke  was  to 
take  you  on  at  double  the  screw  I  give  you. 
Oh,  don't  thank  me  ;  I  was  merely  generous 
at  the  Duke's  expense.  He  wasn't  going  to 
let  a  trifle  like  that  silence  the  rattle  of  the 
bones    in    the    dice-box.     So    he    agreed. 


There's  the  telephone  bell,  Ponderby.  We're 
going  to  have  communications  by  wire  as 
well  as  by  post.  Answer  it  and  tell  whoever 
inquires,  that  I  am  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected." 

Ponderby  reported  that  it  was  Mr.  Sander- 
son, of  Sanderson  and  Snell,  telephone  number 
27,094,  Gray's  Inn,  who  wished  a  word  with 
his  Lordship. 

"  Oh,  blow  Sanderson  !  I  don't  want  any 
legal  advice  just  now,"  cried  the  young  man 
impatiently.  "Tell  him  I'm  economising 
and  am  giving  up  my  family  solicitors.  Tell 
him  I'm  in  bankruptcy,  and  that  you  are  the 
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receiver.  The  legal  and  not  the  telephone 
receiver,  remember.  He'll  know  the  differ- 
ence." 

But  Ponderby  returned  and  said  that  the 
insistent  Sanderson  demanded  his  Lordship's 
presence  at  the  'phone  ;  so,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  annoyance,  the  young  man  obeyed 
the  legal  injunction,  and  Ponderby  heard 
him  speaking  as  cheerfully  as  if  the  summons 
had  been  exceedingly  welcome. 

"  That  you,  Sanderson  ?  How  are  you  ? 
Yes.  Yes.  Oh,  no  objection  in  the  least. 
No,  you  won't  hurt  my  feelings  ;  I'm  used 
to  the  buffets  of  an  unfeeling  world.  Ah, 
but  you  ought  to  take  note  it  was  with  the 
Duke  of  Trent ;  surely  that's  some  consola- 
tion. Oh,  everything's  gone  by  the  board  ; 
and,  remember,  humanity  is  ever  so  much 
more  honest  in  a  gambling-room  than  in  a 
so-called  court  of  justice.  There's  no  stay 
of  proceedings  and  no  court  of  appeal.  We 
pay  up  without  demur.  Certainly  ;  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you,  but  you  understand 
this  is  a  case  where  legal  knowledge  is  of  no 
assistance.  All  right,  then.  Half  an  hour, 
you  say.  Yery  good.  I'll  be  here  waiting 
for  you." 

The  Earl  sauntered  back  in  leisurely  fashion 
to  the  library,  which  was  a  favourite  room 
of  his,  looking  out  as  it  did  on  a  quiet 
garden.  His  eye  lingered  for  a  moment 
affectionately  on  its  book-covered  walls,  then 
came  to  rest  on  the  green  garden,  seen 
through  the  tall,  open  window,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  there  appeared  upon  his  face  the 
faintest  tinge  of  regret.  He  had  just  been 
talking  over  the  wire  with  a  clear-headed, 
somewhat  unsympathetic  man  of  the  world,  and 
although  he  had  carried  off  the  conversation 
blithely  enough,  and  although  his  interlocutor 
had  uttered  neither  word  nor  hint  of  censure, 
•  he  had  somehow  been  unable  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  lie  looked  upon  the  Earl  as  a  very 
young,  but  very  big,  fool.  The  Earl  feared 
that  his  own  mind,  quite  against  his  will, 
was  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion.  He 
threw  himself  into  an  armchair  and  turned 
his  gaze  upon  the  impenetrable  Ponderby, 
who  stood  like  a  respectful  statue  of  servitude. 

"Ponderby,"  began  the  Earl,  whose  in- 
gratiating smile  chased  away  the  momentary 
expression  of  discontent,  "  it  is  rather  strange 
that,  consorting  with  you  so  intimately  these 
several  years,  I  should,  after  all,  know  so 
little  about  you.  Are  you  a  man  of  many 
friends  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  few,  m'lord,"  replied  Ponderby, 
showing  no  surprise  at  a  question  that  must 
have  been  unexpected. 


"  Could  you  muster  fifteen  at  short  notice  r 
Supposing  each  were  good  for,  say,  twenty 
shillings,  could  you  borrow  so  much  as 
twenty  pounds  in  an  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  could,  m'lord." 

"  Well,  we  shall  not  put  them  to  such  a 
supreme  test.  We  shall  appeal  to  palate 
rather  than  to  pocket-book.  The  dinner 
to-night  was  to  have  been  set  before  my 
own  friends,  but  an  unhappy  coincidence 
calls  them  all  elsewhere.  I  suggest,  then, 
that  the  banquet  shall  be  given  in  your 
honour  to  your  friends,  men  and  women  to 
the  number  of  thirty,  as  originally  arranged." 

"  Oh,  m'lord,  I  couldn't  think  of " 

"Yes,  you  can,  Ponderby.  You  never 
know  what  you  can  do  till  you  try.  Look 
at  me,  for  instance.  To-morrow  I'm  going 
to  America  to  try  my  luck  on  a  ranch,  or  in 
a  mining-camp,  or  something  else.  You 
haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  pick  about  you 
that  you  could  lend  a  chap  ?  I  don't  mean 
one  of  the  tooth  variety,  but  such  as  they 
use  in  the  mountains.  Of  course  you  haven't. 
But  to  return  to  our  muttons — or,  rather,  to 
our  sauces  and  entrees — you  will  invite  your 
fifteen  friends  with  their  accompanying 
womenfolk,  and  I  expect  everything  to  be 
done  as  ceremoniously  as  if  it  were  my 
friends  who  were  present,  except  that  you 
shall  sit  at  my  right  hand  when  I  take  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  occasion  of  the 
feast  is  your  own  accession  to  ducal  honours, 
with  double  the  recompense  you  have 
heretofore  received — surely  a  fitting  occasion 
for  a  feast !  Now,  don't  look  like  that, 
Ponderby." 

"  Like  what,  m'lord  ?  " 

"Like  the  ancient  and  valued  upper 
servant  who,  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind,  tells 
his  ruined  master  that  he  has  saved  a  bit 
of  money,  and  the  master  is  welcome  to  it, 
or  that  he  is  about  to  set  up  a  tavern,  and 
so  invites  the  master  to  a  corner  of  the 
inglenook  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  I  admit 
that  this  is  always  done  on  the  stage  ;  but,  if 
you  recollect,  Ponderby,  the  ruined  master 
is  always  an  old  man  who  has  lost  his  money 
virtuously  through  his  own  honesty  and  the 
villainy  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  I'm 
not  broken  except  financially ;  I'm  young, 
and  there  should  be  no  sympathy  for  me, 
because  I  wickedly  gambled  my  patrimony 
away,  and  there  is  no  rich  matrimony 
yawning  to  receive  me,  and  thus  make  up 
for  the  lost  patrimony." 

"  Well,  m'lord,  meaning  no  disrespect,  I 
do  have  a  bit ■" 

The  Earl  warningly  held  up  his  hand. 
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"  That  will  do,  Ponderby.  Chuck  it !  Do 
not  proceed  stammeringly  to  realise  my 
worst  fears.  I  want  this  dinner  to  be  a 
success.  Say  nothing  of  my  plight.  The 
news  has  perhaps  not  penetrated  through 
your  circle  as  speedily  as  it  did  through 
mine.  I  want  everybody  to  be  happy,  and 
I'll  endeavour  to  be  a  model  chairman.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  things  I  am  supposed  to 
be  good  at.  I  shall  look  for  a  vote  of 
thanks.  If  language  fails  you,  put  up  a 
glib  friend  who  will  do  justice  to  the 
occasion.  You  shall  receive  your  friends  at 
the  head  of  the  stair,  for  you  are  the  host 
this  evening,  and  I  am  merely  a  complimen- 
tary chairman,  chosen,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  merely  for  my  affability  and  title. 
Until  that  time  I  shall  be  busy  in  the  library, 
having  many  letters  to  write,  and  I  don't 
wish  to  be  disturbed.  Pity  that  Johnson 
should  have  chosen  this  day  to  elope.  Over- 
work telephone,  telegraph,  special  messenger, 
or  motor,  to  give  your  guests  notice.  Ah, 
there's  Sanderson's  ring  at  the  door,  I 
imagine.  Show  him  in  here  and  then  get 
to  work." 

When  the  solicitor  entered,  the  easy 
cordiality  of  Anstalb's  manner  had  given 
place  to  a  certain  dry  formality  which  was 
perhaps  more  in  keeping  with  legal  tradition. 
Mr.  Sanderson  was  tall,  grave,  darkly  clothed, 
precise  in  action,  and  sparing  of  words.  He 
took  a  seat  by  the  table  on  which  was  scattered 
in  confusion  the  messages  that  the  morning 
had  brought,  slowly  cleared  a  spot  in  front 
of  him  by  pushing  aside  the  letters,  and 
placed  on  this  spot  a  neatly  tied  packet  of 
documents.  All  this  his  Lordship  regarded 
with  some  evidences  of  impatience,  and  at 
last  broke  out  with — 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Sanderson,  there  is  really 
nothing  you  can  do  for  me  in  the  circum- 
stances, as  I  told  you  over  the  'phone.  I 
don't  want  advice  and  I  won't  stand  censure. 
I  am  very  busy  to-day,  and  leave  to-morrow 
for  America." 

The  legal  gentleman  acknowledged  these 
remarks  by  bowing  with  some  solemnity. 

"  It  may  be  within  your  recollection  that 
my  firm  introduced  to  your  notice  one  of 
our  clients,  Mr.  Jonas  Devises,  of  the 
Midlands.  Your  meeting  took  place  two 
years,  four  months,  and  fifteen  days  ago, 
and  you  were  good  enough  to  receive  him 
in  this  house,  and  take  him  to  some  of  your 
clubs,  giving  him,  as  he  informed  us,  a 
glimpse  of  life  that  had  previously  been 
concealed  from  him." 

"  Oh  !  the  rich  manufacturer.    I  remember 


him  very  well.  I  fear  the  glimpse  of  life 
he  got  did  not  please  him  sufficiently  to 
cause  any  desire  for  its  repetition.  He 
was  a  victim  of  the  too  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions the  newspaper  gave  of  my  holding 
Burgher's  Kop  during  the  Boer  war,  and 
conceived  an  admiration  of  me  so  undeserved 
and  so  embarrassing  that  I  endeavoured  to 
show  him  another  side  of  my  character,  with 
the  result  that  I  effectually  cooled  him  off. 
I  trust  your  client  is  in  good  health  and 
still  prosperous." 

"  He  died  within  six  months  of  his  visit 
to  you,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  regret  now 
that  I  rather  shocked  the  worthy  old  gentle- 
man." 

"You  did.  He  mentioned  that  in  the 
will  he  executed  before  he  left  London  for 
the  north.  He  predicted  that  if  you  did 
not  amend  your  ways,  you  would  come  to 
financial  ruin  ;  but  added  that  he  felt  re- 
luctant to  offer  advice  which  he  surmised 
would  not  be  heeded." 

"You  have  proven  his  merit  both  as  a 
prophet  and  as  a  man,  Sanderson." 

"Mr.  Devises  was  a  somewhat  eccentric 
old  bachelor,  with  no  relatives  that  he  knew 
of.  It  seems  he  came  to  London,  eager  to 
meet  you,  with  some  thought  of  adopting 
you  as  his  heir." 

"  He  never  mentioned  the  matter." 

"  No.  I  gathered  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  your  mode  of  life.  He  left  his  property 
in  trust,  and  it  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
you  under  certain  conditions.  If,  before 
five  years  had  passed,  you  married  someone 
in  your  own  station  of  life,  the  money  was 
to  be  offered  to  you,  if  you  pledged  your 
word  of  honour  that  you  would  never  again 
gamble  in  any  shape  or  form." 

"  How  interesting !  Well,  I  have  not 
married  even  into  the  music-hall  strata  of 
life.     What  next  ?  " 

"  If,  as  he  predicted,  you  lost  all  you 
possessed  at  the  gaming-table,  the  legacy 
was  then  to  be  offered  with  the  same 
proviso." 

"  Really.  I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to 
either  yourself  or  the  old  gentleman  that 
the  money  might  be  refused  ? " 

"  It  did.  In  that  event  the  funds  wTere 
to  remain  in  trust  for  five  years  longer,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  the  offer  was  to  be 
repeated.  If  we  were  met  by  a  second 
refusal,  the  accumulation  was  to  be  used 
for  building  the  largest  lunatic  asylum  in 
England,  Mr.  Devises  adding  that  he  was 
resolved  you  should   benefit  even   remotely 
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by  his  beneficence — a  phrase  which  I  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  eliminate  as 
unworthy  of  a  serious  legal  instrument." 

The  Earl  of  Anstalt  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed. 

"  I  wish  I  had  cultivated  the  old  gentle- 
man's acquaintance  a  little  more.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  sense  of  humour  I  little 
suspected.  Well,  Mr.  Sanderson,  you  may 
look  me  up  five  years  from  to-day.  May  I 
offer  you  something  to  drink  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,  my  lord." 

"  Or  smoke  ?  " 

4  No,  I  thank  you.     The  amount  comes 


to  a  little  more  than  five  times  your  former 
fortune." 

"  So  much  as  that !  Mr.  Devises  must 
have  been  very  successful  in  his  business. 
The  iron  trade,  I  think  he  said  it  was  ?  " 

"Cement.  The  offer  remains  open  until 
six  o'clock  to-morrow  evening." 

"  I  shall  be  aboard  the  Utopia,  westward 
bound,  at  that  hour ;  and  I  have  chosen 
such  an  old  tub  because  of  economy,  and 
also  because  she  has  no  Marconi  apparatus 
aboard.  So  you  will  not  hear  from  me,  and 
the  lists  must  close  for  City  and  country 
at  the  time  you  mention.     Sure  you  won't 
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touch  anything  ?     It  is  a  little  early.     Well, 
good-bye,  Mr.  Sanderson." 

The  solicitor  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
took  his  departure. 

When  Lord  Anstalt  found  himself  in 
solitude,  he  did  not  make  immediate  use  of 
his  leisure,  but  stood  there  absent-mindedly 
looking  at  the  littered  table. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"  if  Mary  Banatyne  has  sent  a  note,  or  if 
her  refusal  is  to  be  taken  as  included  in 
that  of  the  Duchess  ?  I  wonder  at  whose 
head  the  Duchess  will  next  throw  the  girl  ? 
Jove  !  what  a  joke  it  would  have  been  on 
her  Grace  if  Mary  and  I  had  become  engaged 
the  last  time  we  met !  The  dragon  gave  us 
opportunity  enough.  I  wonder  if  a  girl 
sees  she  is  being  used  as  a  pawn,  or  resents 
it  if  she  does  know  ?  Probably  looks  on  it 
as  quite  the  correct  and  proper  thing.  Let 
us  learn  if  you  are  among  the  deserters, 
Mary." 

He  drew  up  a  chair,  kicked  the  wicker 
wastepaper  basket  from  under  the  table  to 
a  convenient  spot  at  his  right  hand,  and 
began  to  overhaul  the  correspondence,  tearing 
up  letter  after  letter  after  a  glance  at  each. 
At  last  he  came  to  the  dainty  note  which 
he  seemed  to  expect,  yet  hoped  not  to  find. 
He  read  it  very  slowly.  She  was  going  to 
stop  with  a  school  friend  that  night,  and 
so  could  not  come  to  the  dinner.  Following 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  flung  it  also  into 
the  waste  basket,  then  swept  in  the  remainder 
of  the  communications  on  top  of  it  without 
examining  any  more  of  them. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  muttered,  "it's  all  in 
the  day's  work.  Everything  is  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Jack,  my  boy,  you're  a  fool !  " 

He  now  set  resolutely  at  his  task  of 
writing  resignations  to  clubs,  and  other 
necessary  letters.  The  afternoon  waned 
unnoticed  as  he  worked,  and,  without  visible 
cause,  the  electric  lights  were  turned  on — 
an  attention  of  the  silent  Ponderby.  By 
and  by  he  became  aware  that  this  capable 
man  was  standing  at  his  elbow. 

"Time  to  dress,  m'lord,"  he  whispered 
as  Jack  looked  up. 

"Have  you  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
quorum,  Ponderby  ?  " 

"  Yes,  m'lord." 

"Good  man.  Everything  laid  out  up- 
stairs, of  course.  Don't  come  up.  Stop 
with  your  friends.  I'll  be  down  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  we  will  go  through  the 
solemnity  of  the  introductions." 

When    Jack    re-entered   the   library,   he 


looked  very  spick  and  span.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  worry  on  his  good- 
natured  countenance.  He  paused  by  the 
table  until  Ponderby  should  come  and  fetch 
him  to  meet  the  guests  ;  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  guest  of  the  evening  came  in, 
seeming  slightly  in  a  hurry  and  almost 
perturbed,  if  it  were  possible  for  so  well- 
trained  a  man  as  Ponderby  to  be  put  out 
by  anything.  Yet  he  almost  gasped  out 
the  words — 

"  Lady  Mary  Banatyne,  m'lord  !  " 

"  Alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  m'lord." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  " 

Jack  hurried  to  the  head  of  the  broad 
stairway,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Lady 
Mary,  who  had  nearly  completed  the  ascent. 
He  ran  down  a  step  or  twTo  to  meet  her,  and 
impulsively  held  out  both  his  hands.  He 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  charming,  for  a 
faint  hint  of  embarrassment  had  added  to 
the  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  seemed 
even  to  tint  with  delicate  rose  the  ivory  of 
her  neck  and  shoulders  bearing  the  proud 
auburn  head.  She  laughed  a  little  as  she 
withdrew  her  hands  from  his  eager  grasp, 
and  glanced  apprehensively  around  to  assure 
herself  that  there  were  no  witnesses  to  this 
exuberant  welco  me . 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  show  that  I  am 
forgiven  even  before  I  begin  my  apology," 
she  said.  "  I  know  of  nothing  so  censurable 
as  to  refuse  a  dinner  invitation  and  then 
arrive  without  warning  ;  but  I  have  told 
the  coachman  to  wait,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
place  for  me  at  table,  and  serve  me  right,  I 
will  slip  quietly  away.  I  hope  the  Duchess 
has  not  arrived  ?  " 

"  Not— not  yet,  Lady  Mary." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  came  early  of  set 
purpose,  so  that  I  might  escape  if  it  were 
necessary." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  not  necessary." 

"  Then  I  will  go  home  with  her  as  origin- 
ally arranged.  I  wonder  what  she  will  say 
to  me.    I'm  in  disgrace.    I  bolted  yesterday." 

"  Bolted  !  " 

Lady  Mary  laughed.  "  What  an  odd  word 
for  me  to  use  !  Not  that  I  shocked  you. 
I  should  have  said  'revolted.'  I — I  sort  of 
ran  away  from  Park  Lane  yesterday  morning, 
and  went  to  a  school  friend  of  mine  who 
lives  at  Queen's  Gate.  I  wrote  to  you  from 
there,  and  I've  been  avoiding  the  Duchess 
ever  since.  But  we  mustn't  stand  talking 
here.  People  will  be  coming.  Please  send 
someone  to  tell  the  coachman  not  to  wait, 
while  I  get  rid  of  my  wraps.     Quite  sure 
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that  my  staying  won't  disarrange  your 
table  ?  " 

44  Quite  sure,  Mary.     Just  come  this  way." 

He  led  her  into  the  telephone-room,  a 
small,  square,  comfortable  little  den,  the 
opening  of  whose  door  turned  on  the  electric 
light.  Lady  Mary  looked  about  her  with 
a  slight  expression  of  surprise  in  her  fine 
eyes.  There  were  no  discarded  wraps  visible, 
and  no  attendant.  Then  it  occurred  to  her 
that  her  host  laboured  under  tense  but 
suppressed  excitement,  and  she  wondered  if 
he  had  been  even  harder  hit  than  she  had 
supposed.  Turning  towards  him,  she  saw 
him  stand  with  his  back  against  the  door 
just  as  if  he  held  her  prisoner.  There  was 
a  look  in  his  eyes  she  had  never  seen  before. 

44  You  wrote  to  me  yesterday.  Then  I 
should  have  received  your  letter  last  night." 

44  Yes.     Didn't  you  ?  " 

44  No.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  not  at 
home  last  night.  Mary,  you  find  me  in 
somewhat  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  I 
— want  you  to  help  me." 

44 1  shall  be  very  glad  to.  I  heard  some- 
thing of  your  trouble,  and  hoped  it  was  not 
true.     Have  you  really  lost  everything  ?  " 

44  Oh,  that  ?  Yes,  there  has  been  a  clean 
sweep,  thank  goodness,  and  so  I  am  not 
tempted  to  hang  on,  as  it  were — no  half- 
measures,  you  see.  I  leave  for  America 
to-morrow." 

44  Oh  ! "  cried  Lady  Mary  very  gently. 
44  Then  this  dinner  is  by  way  of  being  a 
farewell  feast  ?." 

44  The  dinner  is  the  circumstance  that 
causes  me  embarrassment  which  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  when  I  ventured  to  solicit 
your  help." 

44  Are  you  afraid  to  face  your  guests  ?  I 
shouldn't  have  thought  that  of  you." 

44  The  fact  that  I  am  now  facing  my  guest 
shows  that  my  courage  merits  the  confidence 
you  so  generously  placed  upon  it.  Except 
yourself,  all  of  those  I  invited  have  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  withdraw  their 
acceptances." 

Lady  Mary  had  been  sitting  down  by  the 
little  table  on  which  rested  the  stand  tele- 
phone. She  rose  instantly  to  her  feet,  a 
shadow  of  dismay  spreading  over  her  fair  face. 

44  Then  the  Duchess  is  not  coming  ? 
There  is  nobody  here  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  I  am  alone  in  your  house  ?  " 

44  No,  Lady  Mary.  There  are  thirty  guests, 
more  or  less,  in  the  drawing-room  at  this 
moment.  They  are  Ponderby's  guests,  not 
mine.  It  seemed  a  little  too  bad  to  allow 
an  excellent  dinner  to  be  wasted— Ponderby 


arranges  for  the  most  delightful  of  meals — 
so  I  told  him  to  invite  thirty  of  his  friends, 
and  they've  all  come,  as  the  song  says.  No, 
it  isn't  my  farewell  spread.  It  is  to  welcome 
the  coming  rather  than  to  speed  the  parting 
person.  Ponderby  is  to  take  service  with 
the  Duke  of  Trent  at  largely  increased  re- 
muneration— Ponderby  joins  the  peerage,  as 
one  might  say,  and  this  is  a  congratulatory 
guzzle — if  you  will  forgive  the  slanginess  of 
the  expression.  You  see,  although  I  didn't 
mind  being  turned  out  of  this  eligible 
residence,  as  the  estate  agents  would  call  it, 
I  couldn't  allow  poor  Ponderby  to  be  evicted 
through  my  folly,  therefore  I  refused  to 
stake  the  house  until  the  Duke  promised  to 
take  on  old  Ponderby." 

Lady  Mary  gazed  at  the  young  man, 
evidently  thunderstruck,  forgetting  all  about 
her  isolated  position. 

44  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  was  the  Duke 
you  were  gambling  with  ?  " 

44  Certainly.  It  isn't  a  secret,  is  it  ?  If 
you  didn't  know  it,  please  treat  what  I  have 
said  as  confidential." 

44  Why — why,"  stammered  Lady  Mary, 
evidently  trying  to  readjust  her  thoughts 
and  reconcile  previous  beliefs  with  present 
knowledge,  44  the  Duchess  is  dead  set  against 
playing  for  money,  and  will  not  allow  stakes 
at  her  bridge  parties." 

44  That's  one  reason  his  Grace  never  attends 
them,"  chuckled  Jack. 

44  But  while  the  Duchess  was  deploring  your 
fondness  for  play,  and  asking  her  husband 
whether  anything  could  induce  you  to  reform, 
he  said  he  would  make  an  attempt,  and  en- 
deavour to  show  you  the  evils  of  the  vice." 

The  young  man  laughed  heartily,  while 
the  girl  regarded  him,  partly  puzzled,  partly 
resentful. 

44  That's  first  rate  ! "  cried  Jack  at  last. 
44  The  Duke  kept  his  word  to  the  letter,  for 
never  was  such  an  object  lesson  given  to  a 
gambler.  The  Duke  is  one  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  world,  and  besides  possessing 
wrhat  was  yesterday  my  property,  possesses 
also  a  sense  of  humour  which  i  think  his 
wife  lacks,  so  you  must  not  give  him  away. 
Tell  me  why  you  revolted  from  so  delightful 
a  household  ?  " 

44 1  cannot  do  that." 

«  Why  ? " 

44  Simply  because  I  cannot." 

44  You  mean  you  will  not  ?  " 

44  Very  well." 

44  Then  I  shall  put  the  worse  construction 
on  your  silence." 

44  That  will  be  unkind,  but  I  am  helpless," 
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"  There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  she  had  never  seen  before." 


"The  Duchess  was  discussing  me.  The 
good  lady  wished  me  reformed.  Why? 
Because  she  was  going  to  throw  me  at  the 
head  of  her  pretty  niece,  and  was  so  indis- 
creet as  to  give  some  hint  of  her  intention, 
which  caused  the  pretty  niece  to  run  away 
and  refuse  to  attend  my  dinner." 


"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it.  If  I 
had  such  an  imagination  as  yours,  I'd 
cultivate  that  instead  of  an  American  farm. 
We  need  a  new  novelist.  I  am  sorry  to 
contradict  you,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you  were  to  be  thrown  at  my  head,  as 
you  put  it," 
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"Not  as  I  put  it,  Mary.  My  intentions 
are  much  more  humble,  and  I  throw  myself 
at  your  feet.  Will  you  marry  a  pauper,  my 
dear  ?  "  and  with  all  the  grace  of  his  gallant 
ancestors,  Jack  O'Neill  bent  his  knee  and 
took  her  hesitating  hand.  Lady  Mary  tried 
to  withdraw  her  hand,  thought  better  of  it, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  where  it  wras.  She 
laughed  very  quietly,  urged  him  to  rise. 

"  Answer  !  answer  !  "  he  cried. 

"  I  might  marry  a  pauper,  if  I  cared  for 
him,  and  knew  how  much  a  year  was  required 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  workhouse,  because 
they  tell  me  that  the  harsh  law  of  England 
separates  man  and  wife  at  the  poorhouse 
door — the  forced  divorce  of  the  penniless. 
Jack,  you  should  marry  a  rich  girl.  I  am 
little  better  than  a  pauper  myself,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  America,  and  I  have  the 
money  to  pay  my  fare." 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet  and  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  Confound  the  cash  !  This  is  why  I  want 
to  marry  you,  my  darling.  It's  yon  that  has 
the  imagination,  Mary.  What  a  grim  picture 
you  flashed  up  against  the  workhouse  door  ! 
And  when  one  remembers  that  poor  humanity 
has  to  suffer  such  misery  for  lack  of  money, 
none  but  a  fool  would  fling  it  broadcast. 
And  now,  my  girl,  it's  myself  will  never 
touch  cards  or  dice-box  again.  Thunder  ! 
and  I  refused  to  make  that  promise  this  very 
afternoon.  Oh,  Mary,  you're  going  to  marry 
a  simpleton,  but  we'll  try  to  reform  him  and 
please  the  Duchess." 

He  touched  a  bell,  and  Ponderby  appeared 
as  speedily  and  silently  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Genii  of  the  Lamp. 

**  Is  it  dinner-time  yet,  Ponderby  ?  " 

"  A  minute  or  two  past  the  hour,  m'lord." 

"  How  time  does  slip  away  !  Did  you 
tell  your  guests  that  I'd  be  chairman 
to-night  ?  " 

"I  didn't  take  such  a  liberty,  m'lord, 
thinking  it  best  to  leave  your  Lordship  free, 
in  case  some  of  your  owrn  friends  might 
come." 

"  Oh,  wise  and  thoughtful  man,  how  much 
older  art  thou  than  thy  looks  !  Very  well, 
Ponderby,  you  must  be  both  chairman  and 
host  to-night.  I  shall  look  in  on  you  later 
in  the  evening.  You  are  not  going  with  the 
Duke,  after  all,  but  it  was  quite  true  what  I 
said  about  your — shall  we  say  stipend  ? — 
being  doubled.  Give  orders  for  a  table  to 
be  set  for  two  in  one  of  the  small  rooms. 
Lady  Mary  and  I  will  dine  there,  and  one  of 
the  outside  waiters  will  attend  to  us."  He 
was  interrupted  bv  a  sudden  burst  of  gay 


music  from  the  band  in  the  gallery  of  the 
dining-hall.  "  Ah,  that  will  keep  your 
*  guests  interested  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  give  you  time  to  find  the  house  number 
of  Sanderson's  telephone.  Ring  him  up 
and  turn  him  on  to  me.  Then  get  at  your 
trencher  work." 

"But,  Jack,  I  must  not  dine  here  alone 
with  you  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?     We're  engaged,  you  know." 

"  Are  we  ?  I  wasn't  sure.  I  suppose,  as 
you  know  everything,  you  think  I  came  here 
to-night  to — to — to • " 

"  You're  quite  right.  I  know  exactly  why 
you  came.  When  you  heard  that  I  was 
bankrupt,  your  sympathies  were  aroused. 
You  said  to  yourself :  '  Now  is  the  time  for 
his  friends  to  rally  round  him,'  and  so  you 
came." 

Lady  Mary  was  sitting  down  again,  her 
eyes  scrutinising  the  carpet.  Before  she 
could  reply,  if  she  had  intended  to  make 
any  answer,  there  was  a  tinkle  of  the  tele- 
phone bell,  and  Jack  took  up  the  receiver. 

"  That  you,  Sanderson  ?  You  must  excuse 
me  calling  you  up  after  business  hours,  and 
at  your  own  residence,  but  the  case  is  urgent. 
Did  you  say  this  afternoon  that  the  legacy 
left  me  was  double  what  I  lost  ?  Five 
times  !  Oh,  that  puts  an  entirely  different 
complexion  on  the  affair,  doesn't  it  ?  Quite 
so.  Of  course,  I  accept,  and  agree  to  the 
proviso,  although  I  would  like  one  more 
flutter  with  the  Duke.  By  the  way,  Sander- 
son, could  you  oblige  me  by  attending  to  a 
matter  of  moment  to-night  ?  I  want  an 
announcement  put  into  the  more  important 
newspapers  to-morrow  morning.  A  marriage 
has  been  arranged,  and  will  take  place— you 
know  the  correct  phraseology  of  these  para- 
graphs—will take  place  between  Lady  Mary 
Banatyne  —  b-a-n-a-t-y-n-b  —  niece  of  the 
Duchess  of  Trent,  and  myself." 

Lady  Mary  made  a"  little,  ineffectual 
murmur  of  protest,  while  Jack  covered  the 
telephone  mouth  with  his  hand,  that  Sander- 
son might  not  hear.  She  must  first  tell  her 
aunt,  she  said. 

"That's  all  right,  Mary.  We'll  drive 
direct  there  to-night  after  dinner.  I  am 
merely  removing  obstacles  to  your  dining 
alone  with  me.  What's  that,  Sanderson  ? 
No,  we  were  not  cut  off.  Oh  !  about  the 
legacy.  No,  I  shouldn't  say  anything  in 
print  about  that  if  I  were  you.  Tell  it  as  a 
secret  to  some  of  your  friends,  and  it  will  be 
all  over  town  to-morrow.  This  is  a  gossipy, 
inquisitive,  wireless-telegraphy  world,  Sander- 
son.    Good  night" 


A    LITTLE    MOMENT. 


By  EDITH   C.  M.  DART. 


DOCTOR  was  used 
to  telling  dying  folk 
of  their  fate,  for 
Timewell  Street 
rarely  asked  his  aid 
until  the  last  goal 
was  well  within 
sight.  Usage  had 
given  him  a  cer- 
tain dexterity  in 
wrapping  up  the 
inexorable  fact  as  delicately  as  might  he ;  but 
it  spoke  volumes  for  his  heart  that,  although 
payment  of  fees  invariably  tarried,  the  task 
was  never  sensibly  lessened  of  its  distaste. 

Personally,  he  often  marvelled  at  the  un- 
willingness of  his  patients  to  quit  a  world 
to  whom  they  owed  so  little  in  the  matter  of 
fortune  or  entertainment.  In  the  case  in 
question  this  afternoon,  there  was  no  shying 
at  the  inevitable. 

"  How  long  do  you  give  me  ?  "  asked  the 
sick  man  calmly.  "  Put  it  precisely  as  you 
have  formulated  it  in  your  own  mind — a 
week — days,  exactly  how  long,  in  all  proba- 
bility ?  " 

"  Possibly  a  wTeek,  probably  three  or  four 
days,  in  any  case  soon."  The  answer  was 
direct  as  desired.  The  doctor  knew  unacted 
indifference  when  he  came  upon  it,  rare  as 
Its  encounter  might  chance  to  be. 

"  Thanks  !  That  is  just  what  I  asked  for." 
Another  ten  minutes  of  a  hard-pressed  day 
was  sacrificed,  and  the  watcher  wondered 
anew  as  to  the  history  of  a  man  who  was  so 
obviously  out  of  place,  and  so  curiously  care- 
less in  such  surroundings,  though  with 
characteristic  reticence  he  gave  no  hint  of 
his  speculations.  He  had  quite  enough  to 
do,  he  often  told  himself,  with  tinkering 
away  at  ailing  bodies,  without  complicating 
the  process  by  hearing  the  story  of  the 
breakages. 

"Better  try  not  to  brood  over — things," 
he  counselled  lamely  ;  "  you  are  in  luck,  to 
have  got  out  of   the   pain   now,  I   believe 

altogether " 

The  invalid  laughed.  "Oh!  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  fear  of  brooding  on  my 
part.  I  don't  think — you  don't,  either,  I  am 
sure — that  when  a  man  gets  here,  he  is  going 
to  set  up  a  howl  over  the  step  further  that 
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puts  an  end  to  it.  I  don't  imagine  there  are 
many  tears  shed  at  having  to  say  a  last 
farewell  to  Timewell  Street." 

"  That's  where  you  are  wrong.  You  would 
find  out  how  many  if  you  had  known  it  as 
long  as  I  have.  It's  all  a  matter  of  sympathy 
with  one's  surroundings,  I  suppose."  The 
doctor  said  "Good-bye"  and  departed,  closing 
the  door  behind  him,  a  somewhat  useless 
proceeding  in  view  of  the  aperture  yawning 
at  its  base.  His  conversation  outside  was 
plainly  audible  to  the  sick  man.  In  that 
closely  packed  community,  there  was  usually 
a  community  of  audience  along  with  all  those 
other  questionable  privileges  it  enjoyed  to- 
gether. 

"  'Tis  no  more  then  I  looked  for — I  thought 
all  along  as  'twas  a  buryin'  job.  I  said  as 
much  to  Mr.  Watts  this  very  morning  as  was. 
4  He's  took  for  once  and  all ' — they  was  my 
very  words.  I  can't  say  as  I  should  have  let 
beknowin'.  A  funeral  do  give  a  lodge  a 
bad  name  ;  folks  git  the  notion  of  somethin' 
catchin',  not  to  speak  o'  the  extry  fuss  and 
trouble,  as  no  wroman  on  earth  have  got  the 
face  to  charge  for,  come  such  a  time  an'  all." 
Mrs.  Watts  had  an  unsubduable  voice.  Its 
strident  accents  came  distinctly  to  the  ears  of 
the  man  under  discussion. 

He  listened  idly,  a  little  flicker  of  amuse- 
ment about  his  lips  ;  then  the  conversation 
ended,  and  the  doctor's  hurrying  feet  passed 
out  into  the  street,  mingling  inextricably 
with  that  torrent  of  noise  that  made  day 
hideous  and  night  uglier  in  Timewell  Street. 
Listening,  he  thought  not  so  bitterly  of  life 
or  the  hardness  of  his  landlady's  heart,  but 
rather  of  its  superiority  in  kindliness  over  her 
shrill,  unceasing  tongue. 

He  mused  how  his  life  had  taught  the 
worthlessness  of  so  much  apparent  worth, 
and  the  hidden,  intrinsic  value  of  much  that 
is  rashly  condemned.  One  does  not  touch 
bottom  at  Timewell  Street  without  acquiring, 
or  at  least  being  given  opportunities  of 
acquiring,  knowledge  at  first-hand  of  a 
variety  of  one's  fellow-kind.  Some  such 
vague  thoughts  drifted  through  the  unalert 
brain  as  its  owner  lay  in  the  unshadowed 
April  sunshine,  watching  the  cobwebs  across 
the  dingy  window-pane,  the  torn  blind,  and 
the  uninviting   spectacle  of  roofs   that   lay 
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beyond.  He  heard  dreamily  the  unlovely 
sounds  from  the  street. 

"  He  hated  dirt  like  the  devil."  Who  was 
it  had  said  that  once  about  himself,  long  ago  ? 
He  smiled,  thinking  of  the  inapt  simile, 
pondering  that  if  that  particular  gentleman 
and  his  seductions  had  been  detested  with 
the  fervour  shown  towards  an  unwashed 
fellow-being,  Timewell  Street  might  have 
remained  out  of  personal  ken. 

The  voices  of  the  children  at  play  below, 
of  a  happily  distant  street-organ,  of  a  con- 
versation carried  on,  as  conversations  usually 
were  in  that  locality,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sharers  therein,  mingled  with 
hazy,  wandering  thoughts.  He  grew  im- 
patient with  the  speakers  who  only  remem- 
bered what  they  wanted  to  say  when  half  a 
street  apart. 

A  childish  treble  lifted  itself  from  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  while  a  yet  more 
distant  feminine  voice  was  to  be  heard  in 
wrathful  demand. 

"  Myrtle—  Myr-tle  Jo-nes  !  Yer  mother's 
looking  for  you  to  fetch  the  butter  for  tea 
right  away.  My,  you'll  catch  it  if  you  don't 
'urry  up  and  go  away  'ome  ! " 

"  I'm  on  Dicky's  ground  !  I'm  on  Dicky's 
ground  !  Dick — y  won't  catch  m — ee  !  " 
chanted  the  defiant  Myrtle  Jones,  staking 
present  pleasure  against  the  waiting  chastising 
that  every  moment  of  delay  made  more 
certain.  The  man  listening  aimlessly  felt 
a  sympathy  with  the  light-hearted  little 
trespasser  on  Dicky's  ground  and  her  fear- 
lessness of  punishment.  He  lay  staring 
blinkingly  at  the  sunshine.  Mrs.  Watts 's 
elephantine  tread  shook  the  floor  as  she 
progressed  about  her  household  mission. 
Her  lodger  reflected  that  he  had  known  a 
variety  of  women  in  his  day.  Somehow,  a 
certain  pleasant  indifference  to  the  sex — what 
his  landlady  succinctly  termed  "  the  way  he 
'ave  a-got  wi'  him  " — piqued  the  feminine 
fancy  oddly  enough  to  illogical  methods  of 
service  and  attraction. 

Memories  sifted  through  the  drowsy  brain, 
remembrances  of  those  to  whom  he  owed 
faith,  good  fellowship,  careless,  trivial,  for- 
gotten happinesses.  They  had,  most  of  them, 
signified  so  little  in  his  life.  It  is  rarely  in 
reality  that  the  career  of  a  man  such  as 
himself  be  seriously  affected  by  feminine 
influence.  Through  the  wreckage  of  his 
broken  life,  faces — pretty,  young,  winsome, 
elusive  faces — rose  up  and  floated  into  con- 
sciousness. Their  possessors  had  probably 
all  forgotten  him,  in  like  inconsequent 
manner,  all    except   possibly — Janet!      He 


stirred  uneasily  among  the  tumbled  cushions 
as  a  keener  memory  pricked.  Yes  !  possibly 
Janet  had  remembered.  She  was  the  sort  of 
woman  to  cherish  a  memory,  such  was  pro- 
bably part  of  the  sorriness  of  her  fate. 

Some  lines  she  had  been  fond  of  came  to 
mind — 

Should  one  of  us  remember,  and  one  of  us  forget 

Memory  broke  away  ! 

The  absurdity  of  the  thought  -  sequence 
overpowered :  a  meditation  upon  Mrs.  Watts's 
hidden  qualities  of  heart*  to  lead  straight  on 
to  thoughts  of  Janet !  Was  there  ever  such 
a  coupling  of  absurdities  ?  A  picture  flashed 
— of  one  a  voluble,  florid,  perspiring  person, 
whose  bodice  strained  at  every  seam  and 
whose  waist  was  long  since  submerged,  and — 
Janet. 

Her  picture  rose  at  the  moment — small 
and  colourless,  with  quiet,  steady  eyes  and 
masses  of  hair  lying  closely  about  a  broad, 
white  brow,  gleaming  golden  in  the  loose 
crimps,  that  would  never  set  trimly  as  they 
were  bid,  over  the  small,  delicate  ears.  The 
noises  faded  gradually  out  of  hearing. 
Oblivion  fell  of  poor  Myrtle  Jones's  weeping 
echoes  as  she  departed  upon  a  forcibly  ex- 
pedited errand,  of  a  brawl  across  the  way,  of 
steps  up  the  stair  and  into  his  room. 

"  He's  just  a-dropped  off.  Oftentimes  of 
a  afternoon  I  looks  in  and  finds  'im  this 
ways,  'aving  a  bit  o'  a  nap  arter  his  dinner. 
There  !  I'm  that  glad  as  you've  come  to  see 
the  pore  young  feller,  miss.  Only  last  evenin', 
when  I  brought  up  'is  supper,  and  there  'e 
was  set  all  alone  by  hisself,  I  asked  the 
question  :  '  Shan't  I  send  word  to  yer  rela- 
tions ? '  I  says.  I  know  what  the  wuth  o'  a 
lady's  relations  is  meself,  none  better,  seein' 
as  I  was  one  o'  twelve  an'  never  none  o'  the 
pack  to  give  a  'and  wi'  a  baby  or  a  bit  o' 
bad  luck  ;  yit  relations  is  relations,  arter  all, 
and  it  do  seem  'tis  nice  and  respectable  to 
'ave  'em  round  yer  bedside  come  to  last,  so 
'tis."  Mrs.  Watts  stopped  from  lack  of 
breath,  the  only  apparent  cause  for  the  ending 
of  her  monologue,  for  she  yet  gurgled  in- 
coherently. 

"  Hush  !  don't  waken  him,  please.  I  will 
wait  until  he  has  had  his  nap  out.  I  am  in 
no  hurry."  Janet's  voice,  flutelike,  with  the 
full  undernote  that  distinguished  it,  became 
entangled  with  the  vivid  mind-picture  of  her 
face,  and  the  dream  ran  on. 

Through  his  reverie  the  dozing  man  heard 
the  heavy  steps  descend.  He  was  in  no 
immediate  haste  to  disturb  this  pleasant 
mirage  of  fancy  and  let  in  the  ugly  light  of 
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reality  upon  the  roseate  day-dream.  It 
revolved  slowly  in  the  lethargic  brain,  and 
its  dreamer  smiled  to  himself,  lying  with  shut 
eyes  in  the  mild  and  pitiless  April  sunlight. 

At  last  the  heavy  lids  went  up,  and  it  was 
with  no  surprise  he  saw  her,  grave-eyed, 
tremulous-lipped,  with  faintly  flushed  cheeks 
waiting  beside  his  couch. 

"  You  ? "  he  said  lingeringly,  stretching 
out  a  hand.  He  told  himself  that  he  had 
never  guessed,  until  this  moment,  the  hunger 
he  had  for  the  sight  of  her  just  once  again. 
His  eyes,  with  all  the  sleepiness  extinguished, 


scrutinised  each  line  of  the  serious,  small 
face,  with  its  little,  overhanging  pucker 
between  the  brows  and  soft,  childish  mouth. 

"  You  were  always  a  rum  kid,"  he  said, 
ignoring  all  question  or  greeting,  "always. 
And  so  you  come  to  see  me — thus — here  !  " 
An  arm  indicated  the  torn  blind,  ragged 
curtain,  and  fly-marked  oleograph  of  the 
Royal  Family  that  smirked  from  a  dusky  wall. 
The  girl  knelt  down  by  the  rickety  couch 
and  laid  a  hand  upon  the  restless  one  among 
its  dingy  rugs. 

"  Aren't  you  a  scrap  glad  to  see  me  ?  "  Her 
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voice  was  breathless,  her  hand  trembled  like 
a  fluttering  bird.  "Have  you  forgotten 
everything  ?  Oh  !  you  can't  have  forgotten 
—quite,  not  altogether  !  "  She  shuddered 
at  the  din  of  the  echoing  street,  at  the  un- 
savoury odours,  with  a  predominance  of  fried 
fish  therein,  that  even  the  mild  sun  distilled 
and  bore  in  through  the  lowered  sash. 

"  Everything-— you  say.  That's  a  large 
order,  Janet.  I  draw  the  line  decidedly  at 
everything  ;  but  some  things  I  was  remem- 
bering bat  a  moment  since,  things  that  do 
not  lit  with— this  ;  and  then,  miracle  of 
miracles  !  I  open  my  eyes  and  find  you,  the 
dream  come  true  beside  me.  It  is  a  pretty 
trick  of  Fate  ;  don't  disturb  my  enjoyment 
of  it  by  explanation.  I  always  shirked 
explanations,  you  will  remember."  He 
scrutinised  her  narrowly. 

"  A  little  more  serious,  a  little  paler,  if  'tis 
possible  —  but  Janet  indisputably."  He 
closed  his  eyes  again,  opening  them  an  in- 
stant after,  as  though,  despite  his  words,  he 
yet  expected  to  find  her  vanished  on  re- 
opening. 

"  You  ought  to  be  married,"  he  said 
abruptly.  She  laid  a  ringless  hand  on  his 
own.  "  I  say  that  you  ought  to  be  ;  but  life 
being  an  ingeniously  contrived  muddle,  I 
find  you  are  not.  You  would  have  made  a 
good  wife,  and  some  honest,  church-going, 
unilluminative  man  abundantly  happy  :  one 
with  a  taste  for  Arnold  and  Tennyson, 
bicycling  on  half-holidays,  and  a  Shake- 
spearean play  occasionally.  It  is  a  pity  you 
were  never  convinced  of  the  fitness  of " 

"  Don't  ! "  she  protested  vehemently. 
"  Don't  talk  in  this  way.  It  was  not  for 
this  I  came." 

"  You  always  scolded  me  for  talking 
wildly,  if  you  remember.  The  bad  habit 
sticks.  Why  don't  you  say  :  '  I  told  you 
so '  ? "  he  asked  whimsically,  watching  her 
face  the  while  he  mocked  her  unrelenting 
gravity.  "  Surely  you  have  learnt  that  plati- 
tude's fullest  meaning  in  relation  to  my 
unregenerate  self  by  this  time,  eh  ?  I  always 
told  you  that  its  lack  was  the  only  flaw  in 
your  shining  armour  of  virtue,  the  crack  that 
opened  and  let  me  in,  for  I  have  known  other 
good  women  besides  yourself  —  not  lately, 
I  admit — but  I  never  desired  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  kind,  always  excepting  your 
small  self."  The  girl  made  no  attempt  to 
reply  to  the  wandering  monologue  ;  suddenly 
her  lips  trembled,  with  flushing  cheek  and 
bright  eyes  she  went  on  her  knees  by  the 
couch  and  laid  her  cheek  against  the  pallid 
face  among  its  tumbled  cushions.     The  in- 


valid drew  away  from  her  touch,  pulling  the 
folds  of  rug  between  his  unsteady  fingers  to 
keep  them  from  the  girl's  hair. 

"  This  isn't  playing  the  game,  my  girl  !  " 
he  protested  feebly.  "  I  admit  the  absurdity 
of  it,  but  let  us  stick  to  the  rules."  He  was 
making  a  ridiculous,  belated  effort  ;  through 
the  desperation  of  the  unaccustomed  process 
ran  a  conviction  of  the  futility  of  it  all.  It 
would  avail  no  more  than  those  broken 
strivings  of  the  past.  He  heard  the  choking 
catch  in  her  throat  as  she  waited  for  a  hint 
of  the  old  tenderness.  *  Somebody  began  to 
play  a  concertina  in  the  street.  He  thought 
inconsequently  of  the  man  in  the  back-yard 
who  practised  "Barbara  Allen"  nightly  upon 
the  cornet,  causing  one  at  least  of  his  listeners 
to  thirst  for  his  blood. 

He  looked  down  upon  the  familiar  brown 
head  with  a  swift,  unreasoning  anger  against 
the  fate  that  made  a  woman  thus,  with  such 
useless  intensity  of  faithfulness,  such  hope- 
less indifference  to  her  own  heart's  peace  and 
the  small  happinesses  of  the  world.  In  any 
case  he  was  bound  to  disappoint  such  a 
one.  It  was  inevitable.  He  told  her  so,' 
speaking  jerkily  in  a  voice  that  had  no 
note  of  pity,  but  rather  of  reproach  against 
herself. 

"  I  was  bound  to  fail  you.  It  is  the  way 
I  was  made.  Some  men  are  fashioned  thus, 
though  they  hide  the  fact  from  themselves  ; 
to  others  it  is  sometimes  apparent,  though 
they  either  do  not,  or  may  not,  mend  the 
matter.  Luckily  for  themselves,  most  women 
of  your  type  seem  to  have  an  instinct  against 
such  a  one  as  I  ...  .  Has  it  seemed  pitiless, 
this  long  silence,  unforgivable  ?  It  is  safer, 
though,  for  hearts — a  heart — to  break  at  a 
distance.  It  means  dying  at  once,  instead 
of  inch  by  inch  and  livmg  with  the  corpse 

afterwards  ;  it  means "    Her  cry  stopped 

the  bitter  words  of  truth,  broke  down  the 
flimsy  resolutions,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
moralisings.  His  hands  fell  about  her  hair, 
as  the  bowed  head  sank  on  his  breast. 

No  questions  were  asked,  no  explanations 
given.  For  a  time  there  was  silence  ;  then 
they  began  to  talk  in  snatches  of  foolish, 
trivial  things  unforgotten  between  the  pair, 
old  memories,  pleasantries,  and  things  of  no 
consequence  to  either.  He  broke  in  once  : 
"This  is  unmodern,  like  a  novel  of  the 
'forties  "  ;  and  again  :  "  You  must  not  repeat 
this — come  again."  She  evaded  the  thought, 
and  he  pursued  :  "  Do  you  remember  some 
lines  in  a  poet  you  used  to  read  once,  trying 
in  vain  to  make  me  a  lover  of  poetry  with 
yourself  ?     Yet  I  have  remembered  those — 


"He  looked  down  uj>on  the  familiar  browu  Lead." 
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something  about  *  a  little  moment  mercifully 
gave.'     Finish  it  for  me." 

She  quoted  with  ready  voice — 

"  Love  that  has  robbed  us  of  immortal  things 
This  little  moment  mercifully  gave." 

"  That's  it !  he  murmured  contentedly. 
"  That's  just  it — a  little  moment — this  !  A 
bonfire  at  the  end  ;  not  a  carefully  husbanded 
taper  flickering,  dying,  leaving  us  to  grope 
and  stumble  in  the  dark,  nor  a  flame  trodden 
underfoot  and  extinguished  ignobly — but  a 
blaze  !  It  suits  me  better  this  way,  this  way, 
Janet ;  better  this  way,  child  !  What  is  it  the 
Psalmist  says  :  '  A  light  to  lighten  our  path '  ? 
I've  got  it-r your  light  at  the  very  end  !  " 

They  were  lighting  the  street  -  lamps 
outside  ;  a  garish  reflection  flickered  into 
the  room,  bringing  thought  of  the  outside 
world  they  had  both  supremely  forgotten. 
The  tramp  deepened,  doors  banged,  heavy 
footsteps  sounded  in  the  house  below. 
Mr.  Watts  had  returned  from  his  day's  toil, 
and  his  tenant  recounted  a  funny  story  of 
that  gentleman's  manufacture,  for  his  visitor's 
amusement. 

The  girl  laughed  lightly,  as  she  was  expected, 
because  she  was  expected,  and  the  dusk  grew 
duskier  between  them.  She  rose  at  reiterated 
commands. 

"  You  must  not  come  again  ;  remember,  I 
will  not  have  you  here  again,"  he  insisted, 
stretching  a  hand  in  the  shadows  to  button 
her  glove.  "Be  an  artist — leave  the  perfect 
thing  with  a  touch  too  much,  as  you  women 
so  rarely  can.  This  will  not  bear  another, 
not  another  meeting,  Janet,  lass  !  " 

She  said  "  Good-bye,"  and  came  back  from 
the   doorway  to  say  it   lingeringly  all  over 

again At  last  she  went  away,  and 

the  man  in  the  back-yard  began  his  nightly 
solo  on  the  cornet. 

Mrs.  Watts  wiped  her  eyes  with  an  apron 
that  mottled  yet  more  picturesquely  the  vari- 
coloured surface  of  her  expansive  cheek. 

"  When  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  the  doctor 
laconically,  sitting  down  to  fill  out  the  death- 
certificate. 


"  Larst  night,  it  must  'ave  bin,  arter  I  took 
in  his  bit  o'  supper.  There  he  was,  pore 
feller,  laying  smilin'  to  hisself  like  a  baby ;  an' 
he  spoke  up  that  cheerful,  though  I  will  say 
as  he  most  times  'ad  his  bit  of  joke.  '  Yer  lady 
visitor  done  you  a  pack  o'  good,  that  she  'ave,' 
I  says  ;  '  a  pleasant-spoken  little  body  she  was, 
sure  enough.'  He  chuckled  at  the  words 
soft  to  hisself,  chatterin'  some  gibberish  as  I 
couldn't  make  'ead  nor  tail  on.  '  They  as 
husbanded  the  golden  grain,  an'  they  as 
chucked  it  to  the  winds  like  rain,'  I  minds 
that  far.  I  drawed-to  the  blind  an'  come 
away,  thinkin'  as  a  quiet  night  would  settle 
his  'ead  arter  the  seein'  of  a  stranger,  as  was 
most  oncommon  for  'im,  I  do  allow.  '  You 
was  togither  in  my  thoughts,  the  two  of  you,' 
he  said  as  I  went  out,  and  I  could  hear  the 
laugh  as  I  went  downstairs."  Another  tear 
channelled  the  unwashed  cheek  at  the  remem- 
brance. 

"  He  got  his  quiet  night  all  right,"  the 
doctor  added. 

"  That  he  did  !  There  was  a  Scripture 
reader  in  this  mornin'  to  inquire,  as  heard 
the  news  next  door  where  he  was  visiting  with 
a  track. 

"  '  Did  he  go  repentant  ? '  he  asked,  his 
head  on  one  side.  Was  he  a  professed  Christian? 
What  sect  did  he  'appen  to  attend  in  health  ? ' 

" '  About  Christian,  I  couldn't  give  no 
opinion,'  I  says,  'aving  known  but  two  such,  as 
was  Independent  Methodists  and  left  suddint 
owin'  two  weeks'  lodge  as  they  forgot  in 
their  'urry.  '  He  was  a  gentleman,'  I  says, 
4  though  might  be  a  trifle  free  with  'is  speech 
when  put  out,  maybe.  Pay  was  reg'lar  and 
his  word  perlite  otherwise,  an'  a  better  lodger 
I  niver  expects  the  doin'  for,  pore  feller  ! 
There,  he's  better  off,  no  doubt,'  I  says." 

The  doctor  re-screwed  the  top  of  his 
fountain-pen  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 
"No  doubt,"  he  echoed.  "  Any  way,  it  was 
the  happiest  ending  to  it  all,  far  the  happiest 
ending." 

It  had  been — happier  even  than  the  doctor 
imagined  ;  for  only  Janet  knew. 
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AS  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected, 
Vanity  Fair  has  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  representatives  of  English 
literature  who  have  made  a  reputation  during 
the  forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  cartoons 
have  for  the  most  part  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful, but  the  accompanying  articles  by 
"  Jehu  Junior  "  have  displayed  that  worthy 
as  a  critic  of  a  greater 
severity  than  the 
literary  celebrity  of 
the  moment  had, 
doubtless,  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with 
in  the  columns  of 
the  Press.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the 
biographer  wTas  not 
unkind,  if  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  be 
unduly  laudatory. 

Two  generations 
have  passed  away 
since  Thomas  Carlyle 
began  to  write  of 
the  "  Priesthood  of 
Literature "  as  the 
true  priesthood  of  the 
age ;  and  there  are 
those  who  think  both 
his  influence  and  his 
style  were  more 
wholesome  in  his 
earlier  than  his  later 
days.  However  this 
may  be,  his"  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  nervous  and 
beautiful  in  composi- 
tion, is  by  common 
consent       accounted 

one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  was  rapidly 
followed  by  a  book,  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
which  has  no  rival  in  the  English  language 
as  a  test  for  brain.  The  philosophy  of 
it  has  ever  been  the  despair  of  the  good 
people  who  are  still  "  weltering  under  a 
heap  of  Hebrew  old  clothes."  In  his 
"  French  Revolution  "  the  grim  dogmatism 
of  his  character  became  more  conspicuous, 
and  wras  associated  with  dramatic  effects  for 
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which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  other 
prose  work.  It  is  in  literature  what  Dante 
is  in  poetry,  and  (xustave  Dore  in  art— a 
"  boundless  phantasmagoria  and  dream  grotto," 
to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions.  Whoever 
would  know  what  the  Revolution  was  in 
reality  has  only  to  fill  his  imagination  with 
that  panorama  painted  in  lurid  colours.  For 
power  of  word-paint- 
ing Carlyle  had  no 
living  equal. 

He  was  the  pro- 
foundest  cynic,  the 
most  daring  satirist 
of  his  age.  All  his 
characteristics,  good 
or  bad,  were  on  a 
grand  scale.  As  his 
biographer  said  of 
him  :  "  When  he 
breaks  out  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  his 
half  sentences  and 
strange  apostrophes 
are  like  the  over- 
flowing of  a  torrent. 
It  is  not  because 
there  is  too  little  to 
fill  the  rugged 
channels  through 
which  his  utterance 
flows,  but  because 
there  is  too  much 
■ —  his  crudest  ex- 
pressions are  eloquent 
of  power.  He  is  not 
merely  the  historian 
of  the  Revolution, 
but  the  incarnation 
of  it,  'Angelic  de- 
moniac,' for  there  is  a  gentle  heart  withal, 
full  of  pity  and  love,  beneath  his  grim 
earnesiness  and-  relentless  criticism. 

"  No  such  hatred  of  shams,  no  such  con- 
tempt for  the  slavery  of  words,  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  as  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
— the  realist,  par  exrellence,  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  History,  the  Diogenes  of  the  modern 
Corinthians  without  his  tub,  the  Danton  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
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and  the  stoutest  hearted  Pagan,  tempered  by 
Christianity,  that  ever  breathed." 

•  Since  the  death  of  Carlyle  we  have  been 
treated  to  many  biographies  of  him.  Praise 
and  blame,  with  gusts  of  scandal,  have  assaileci 
his  memory.  But  the  summing-up  of 
"  Jehu  Junior  "  which  J  have  just  quoted  is 
not,  unworthy  to  stand  as  his  epitaph. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  was  the  greatest 
master  of  English  verse  in  the  Victorian  era. 
He  revealed  unsuspected  treasures  of  richness 
and  delicacy,  and  yet  poured  them  out  in 
such  simple  and  sober  channels  that  his 
songs  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  most 
homely.  The  mere  mention  of  his  name 
awakens  in  every  Englishman  an  echo  of 
sweet  sounds  gently  rippled  into  flowing 
verse,  which  lies  about  the  chambers  of  the 
memory  like  the  low  hum  of  a  summer  after- 
noon, and  which  harmonises  as  nothing  else 
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CHARLES    KINGSLEY.         1872. 

"T/ie  Apostle  of  the  Flesh." 

can   with   the   spirit   of  a  sentimental   and 
peaceful  generation. 

He  lacked  indeed  the  blind,  driving  passion 
and  the  fierce  faith  of  the  very  greatest  poets. 
He  seems  to  be  both  teacher  and  singer  ;  he 


weaves  the  most  delicious  web  of  fancies  ; 
but  will  never  let  us  go  without  pointing  out 
that,  after  all,  his  intention  is  only  to  provide 
good,  strong  homespun  for  the  making  of 
warm  raiment.      "  Oh  !    teach  the  orphan- 


THOMAS    HUGHES. 

"Tom  Brown. 


1872. 


boy  to  read,  or  teach  the  orphan -girl  to  sew," 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  he  continually 
points  as  sufficient  and  satisfying  for  men 
and  poets  here  below,  and  to  this  he  brings 
us  ever  from  the  highest  flights  of  fancy 
with  something  of  the  sensation  of  a  fall. 

As  "  Jehu  Junior  "  said  of  him  :  "  He 
soars  up  continually  to  the  great  problems 
that  lie  above  and  about  us  all,  but  he  never 
dares  to  touch -them,  and  after  doubting  and 
wondering  for  a  space,  always  turns  off  awed 
and  in  another  direction,  leaving  us  only 
confused  and  confounded.  He  is  then 
greatest  when  he  sinks  the  mystic  and  shows 
us  the  materialist,  for  there  are  few  who 
more  strongly  feel,  and  none  who  have  so 
tenderly  displayed,  a  full  and  many-toned 
sympathy  with  this  fair  earth  and  the 
creatures  that  therein  inhabit." 

In  his  early  years  Robert  Browning  con- 
ceived a  passionate  admiration   for   two  of 
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A.    C.    SWINBURNE.        1874. 

"Before  Sunrise.*' 

our  greatest  poets,  Byron  and  Shelley.  Their 
influence  marked  his  early  work.  He  went 
to  Italy  as  a  youth,  and  "  Paracelsus  "  was 
published  at  twenty-three.  As  for  the 
merit  of  the  poet's  work,  do  not  a  thousand 
Browning  Societies  in  America  and  England 
still  bear  it  witness  ?  It  is  true  that  his 
omission  of  words  caused  his  style  to  become 
so  involved  as  to  be  the  source  of  many 
stories.  Many  of  us  will  remember  that 
delicious  chapter  in  "  The  Golden  Butterfly," 
in  which  Silas  P.  Beck,  on  the  expectation 
of  meeting  him,  determined  to  read  his 
works,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  an  evening 
thus  employed  upon  "Sordello,"  was  dis- 
covered in  a  condition  of  collapse,  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  his  reasoning  faculties 
had  deserted  him. 

"  Jehu  Junior "  was,  however,  a  more 
earnest  and  comprehending  admirer.  He 
said  of  him — 

"  Quickly  and  passionately  sensitive,  the 
meaning  of  his  own  feelings  does  not  always 
reach  him  at  once,  and  he  appears  vindictive 
because  he  does  not  become  conscious  of 
resentment  till  the  first  impression  of  wrong 
has  faded  away  ;  whence  also  it  follows  that 
as  he  hates  well,  so  too  does  he  love  much 
and  long.  He  has  a  profound  contempt 
for  most  of  his  fellows  in  the  world,  and 
peeing  them  to  be  so  little,  does  not  carefully 


conceal  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  pro- 
portionately great.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
spite  of  a  certain  power  of  sympathy,  he 
is  hard  of  approach,  and  stands  forth  like 
a  monologue  which  is  never  to  be  inter- 
rupted. With  all  this  he  has  an  unquench- 
able vitality  which  carries  years  and  experience 
with  the  air  of  youth." 

With  an  earl  and  a  baronet  for  his  grand- 
fathers, and  an  admiral  for  his  father,  Mr. 
Swinburne  should  have  run  this  life  into 
very  ordinary,  reputable,  and  commonplace 
grooves.  But  he  was  of  too  strange, 
violent,  rebellious,  and  enthusiastic  a  nature 
to  become  any  one  of  those  professions  or 
occupations  open  to  ordinary  men  of  ordi- 
nary complexions.  He  scandalised  his 
contemporaries  at  Eton  by  becoming  an 
adept  at  writing  Greek  verse.  At  Oxford 
he  was  regarded  as  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual u  pickle,"  given  over  beyond  the 
hope  of  redemption  to  wild  dreams.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Italy,  where  he  dis- 
covered that  he,  too,  had  genius,  and  at 
twenty-four  he   published   his    first   works, 
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MATTHEW    ARNOLD.      1871. 
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in  which  nobody  at  the  time  saw  any  proof 
of  it.  But  at  twenty-seven  he  suddenly 
commanded  attention  by  his  magnificent 
"  Atalanta  in  Calydon."  The  next  year,  his 
"Poems  and  Ballads"  appeared,  and  were 
pronounced  disgraceful,  so  that  the  publisher 
withdrew  them  suddenly  from  circulation, 
thereby  adding  enormously  to  their  sale  and 
popularity.  With  his  finer  and  later  work  we 
are  all  familiar.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
poetic  indiscretions  of  his  youth,  he  would 
probably  have  been  our  Poet  Laureate.  But 
he  was  a  Eepublican  as  well  as  a  singer  of 
strange  songs.  "  Jehu  Junior  "  thus  criticises 
him  :  "  For  imagination,  for  variety  and  force 
of  fleshly  images  and  for  agility  and  in- 
genuity in  the  ordering  of  the  bits  of 
coloured   glass   of    the   poetic   kaleidoscope, 
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WILLIAM    E.    II.    LECKY.        1882. 
"  The  Eighteenth  Century." 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  no  equal.  With  a  grand 
contempt  for  criticism  and  consequences,  he 
says  what  is  in  him,  and  has  only  the  more 
applause  that  others,  in  whom  it  also  is,  dare 
not  say  it  and  will  even  only  secretly  read 


it.  In  an  age  of  hypocrisy  the  path  he  has 
chosen  is  a  dangerous  one,  bat  he  has 
trodden  it  with  boldness  and  success.  His 
notions  of  public  policy  are  those  of  an 
enthusiastic  schoolboy.     He  has  grand  ideas 
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41  He  created  Henry  VII I.,  exploded  Mary  Stuart,  and 
demolished  Elizabeth." 

of  liberty  ;  none  of  law,  which  has  yet  to 
find  a  singer.  Personally  he  is  nervous, 
excitable,  explosive,  rebellious,  graphic,  and 
ready  in  revolt." 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  the  most  accom- 
plished critic  of  his  day.  Eminently  fitted 
for  that  vocation  by  extensive  literary 
acquirements  in  all  the  important  literatures, 
ancient  and  modern,  by  a  profound  contempt 
for  prejudice  and  commonplace,  and  by  a 
courage  which  impelled  him  to  attack  them 
wherever  and  whenever  he  found  them,  he 
laboured  "  to  propagate  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world."  "  The 
mass  of  mankind,"  he  said  feelingly,  "  will 
never  have  any  ardent  zeal  for  seeing  things 
as  they  are,"  and  in  England  especially  men 
are  so  exclusively  busied  in  using  things  as 
they  seem,  that  nobody  as  a  rule  gives  a 
thought  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  them  as 
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JOHN    RUSKIN.        1872. 

'  The  Realisation  of  the  Ideal." 


they  are.  He  believed  that  the  "practical 
genius  "  of  the  English  people  had  killed  in 
all  but  a  very  few  any  care  for  the  ideal,  and 
that  there  was  everywhere  found  a  dead- 
weight of  self-satisfied  stolidity.  This  Mr. 
Arnold  gibbeted— upon  a  word  borrowed 
from  the  Germans,  and  which  has  since 
become  a  commonplace  —  as  Philistinism, 
being  "  inaccessibility  to  ideas  and  impatience 
of  them,"  and  "  the  man  who  regards  the 
possession  of  practical  conveniences  as  sorne- 


JOHN     STUART     MILL.        W3. 

"A  Feminine  Philosopher." 


VICTOR    HUGO.       1879. 
"  A  French  Poet." 

thing  sufficient  in  itself,  something  which 
compensates  for  the  absence  or  surrender  of 
the  idea  of  reason,"  was,  in  his  eyes,  a 
Philistine.  This  type  he  mercilessly  pursued 
with  a  delicate  and  delicious  sarcasm. 

As  a  ciitic  he  was  unsurpassed,  but, 
although  he  once  filled  the  Chair  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford,  as  a  poet  he  did  not  attain  to  his 
own  standard.  "  His  poems,"  said  "  Jehu 
Junior,"  "  tinged  though  they  were,  now 
with  the  colouring  of  classic  times,  now  with 
the  force  of  barbarian  legends,  and  often 
with   too   familiar  a   tone  of   modern   life, 
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lacked  the  power  of  so  dealing  with  things 
as  to  awaken  in  us  a  wonderfully  full,  new, 
and  intimate  sense  of  them  and  of  our 
relations  with  them." 

In  considering  Mr.  John  Buskin,  his 
biography  in  Vanity  Fair  is  peculiarly  illu- 
minating. It  proves  the  exact  temper  of  an 
educated  man  of  his  day  towards  him.  For 
this  reason  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  make  a 
so  lewhat  lengthy  extract  from  tbe  letterpress. 
"  elm  Junior  "  thus  described  him  : — 
'  He  is  so  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  alJ 
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"  77<e  Representative  of  Romance." 

of  modern  life  that  surrounds  him  that  be  is 
by  many  regarded  as  an  anachronism  rather 
than  as  a  man,  and  that  bis  views  are  looked 
upon  rather  as  vain  protests  than  as  serious 
opinions.  It  is,  however,  his  greatest  merit 
that  he  is  utterly  careless  of  tbe  current 
habits  of  thought,  and  that  he  has  thus  been 
enabled  fearlessly  to  supply  to  them  precisely 
those  elements  in  which  they  are  most 
wanting.  The  English  people  have  become 
meanly  practical,  and  lie  is  grandly  unprac- 
tical ;  they  have  become  essentially  common- 
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"  Impossible  Romance." 

place,  and  he  is  gloriously  poetical  ;  they 
believe  in  nothing  more  than  cash,  he  believes 
in  nothing  less ;  they  are  thoroughly  positive, 
he  is  thoroughly  ideal.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  him,  in  spite  of  all  such  disadvantages,  to 
produce  works  which  from  the  mere  power 
of  their  language  have  captivated  even  the 
most  indifferent,  and  which  have  set  many 
thinking  in  quite  a  new  direction." 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  realise  at  the 
present  day  how  much  we  owe  to  Ruskin. 
His  "Modern  Painters"  gave  many  English- 
men their  first  insight  into  the  rare  qualities 
of  English  art,  while  a  vast  interest  in 
architecture  was  roused  by  his  "  Stones  of 
Venice."  The  huge  prices  realised  at  the 
sales  of  Turners,  Gainsboroughs,  Leiys,  and 
Reynolds,  are  but  a  proof  of  a  revival  in  which 
he  bad  so  large  a  share. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ruskin  was  held  to  be  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.  "With  the  broad  modern 
cast  of  thought  wTe  can  understand  him 
clearly  ;  but  the  Victorian  Englishman  stood 
amazed  before  a  man  who  told  him  that 
money-grabbing  was   the   fatal   evil  of  the 


times  ;  that  national  character  rather  than 
increasing  manufactures  made  for  greatness, 
and  that  only  with  a  revival  of  agriculture 
could  we  expect  to  see  a  healthy  condition 
restored  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Froude  was  a  man  of  a  kindly,  almost 
tender  nature ;  but  he  yet  had  a  fierce  hatred 
of  all  that  is  mean  and  false.  Without 
having  himself  enunciated  any  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  purpose  for  which  man  is 
placed  upon  the  earth,  he  nevertheless 
rebelled  strongly  against  the  conception 
presented  by  the  materialist  and  worked  out 
by  the  political  economist.  Perhaps  the 
keynote  of  his  character  as  a  writer  is  the 
importance  he  attaches  to  authority  in  all 
its  forms.  He  held  it  to  be  England's 
greatest  misfortune  that  her  Government 
had  "abdicated,"  which  he  claimed  had 
occurred  through  a  "suspension  of  belief" 
and  a  failure  to  secure  morality  in  society, 
honesty  in  trade,  and  patriotism  in  politics. 

He  was  one  of  our  earliest  Imperialists, 
and  was,  as  such,  in  opposition  to  the  more 
democratic  section  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
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his  day.  He  was  an  historian  who  worked 
with  untiring  industry.  "  He  created 
Henry  VIII.,-"  as  it  was  said  of  him, 
44  demolished  Elizabeth,  and  attempted  to 
restore     the    Eeformation."       His    critics, 


OLIVER    WENDELL    HOLMES.        1886. 
"The    Autocrat    of   the    Breakfast   Table." 

indeed,  had  some  justification  in  their  cry 
of  44  too  much  Froude,"  which  was  a  popular 
taunt  amongst  his  opponents. 

By  'race  a  Scotchman  and  by  birth  an 
Irishman,  Mr.  William  Lecky  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College  in  his  native  city,  and 
decided  that  he  would  be  a  writer  of  books. 
Said  "Jehu  Junior":  44  He  has  written  books 
with  considerable  industry,  and  all  of  them 
are  of  a  valuable  kind.  '  The  History  of 
the  Kise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe  '  is  his  ;  so,  too,  is 
4  The  History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne ' ;  and  so  is 
4 The  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.'  He  is  trivial,  yet  out  of  trifles 
he  manufactures  literary  mosaics  which  have 
a  considerable  appearance  and  some  value. 
He  works  like  a  conscientious  historical 
mole,  and  throws  up  soft  heaps,  of  imposing 
aspect.  In  private  life  he  is  popular,  for  he 
is  a  very  amiable  man." 


Victor  Hugo  was  born  a  poet,  and  a  poet 
he  remained,  despite  his  efforts  to  make  of 
himself  a  politician.  He  wrote  extensive 
dramas,  which  played  well,  notwithstanding 
their  inordinate  length,  and  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  poetry  that  France  has  to 
show.  Moreover,  the  most  terrible  political 
satire  in  any  language  came  from  his  pen. 
His  novels  were  masterly,  and  were  perfect 
until  he  was  induced  to  write  by  the  line. 
He  was  a  confessed  sentimentalist,  and  of  so 
winning  a  nature  that  he  even  found  followers 
in  politics.  In  his  old  age  he  came  to  believe 
in  the  near  approach  of  an  era  of  universal 
peace  and  concord  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

44  A  novelist  who  would  be  generally  read 
in  this  country,"  said  44  Jehu  Junior  "  in  dis- 
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BRET    HARTE.        1879. 

"  The  Heathen  Chinee." 


cussing  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope, 
44  should  write  books  with  the  ordinary 
lady  always  in  his  mind,  books  sufficiently 
faithful  to  the  external  aspects,  and  yet 
sufficiently  removed  from  all  ;*hjp  .(J^BtJ18;  °/ 
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humanity  to  conciliate  all  respected  parents." 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollops  was  a  line  exemplar 
of  this  dictum.  Pie  was  a  student  and 
delineator  of  costume  rather  than  of 
humanity.  He  did  not,  like  George'  Eliot, 
pry  into  the  great  problems  of  life  or 
attempt  to  show  the  mournful  irony  of 
fate.  But  he  was  an  acute  observer,  with 
the  knack  of  divining  what  most  impressed 
the  commonplace  people.  He  was  a  correct 
painter  of  the  small  things  of  our  small, 
modern  English  life.  His  language  was 
strong  or  nervous,  but  it  rippled  smoothly 
along  in  a  well-bred  monotone.  He  lived 
a  quiet  life,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  occupied  one  of  those  snug  berths 
under  Government  which  are  favourable  to 
good  digestion  and  a  placid  interest  in  the 
struggles,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of 
men  and  women. 

Another  of  the  favourite  Victorian  novelists 
was  Mr.Wilkie  Collins.  He  knew  every  trick 
of  his  trade.  No  writer  of  any  day  had  the 
art  more  notably  developed  of  producing 
the  atmosphere  of  expectant  horror.      He 


wrote  quietly  and  sedately.  There  was  no 
blood  and  thunder.  Yet  over  his  tales  of 
mystery  hung  a  gloom  which  left  the  reader 
thrilled  with  impatience  to  learn  the  worst. 
Le  Fanu  alone  of  the  Victorian  writers 
possessed  an  equal  art.  Let  me  recommend 
to  my  readers  "  Uncle  Silas,"  or  "  The  Little 
House  by  the  Churchyard,"  if  they  wish 
romances  as  absorbing  as  "  The  Woman  in 
White"  or  "No  Name."  At  least  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  has  created  one  character 
that  will  never  die — Count  Fosco. 

Mr.  William  Black  was  born  in  Glasgow 
and  was  sent  to  a  private  school,  ar.d  there 
so  great  an  ambition  to  paint  filled  his  soul 
that  he  went  to  the  Government  School  of 
Art  in  that  city  for  a  space.  But  as  paint- 
ing in  words  came  more  easily  to  him  than 
painting  in  colours,  he  presently  found  him- 
self, while  still  a  boy,  helping  to  teach  the 
staid  citizens  of  Glasgow  in  The  Evening 
Ci'izen.  At  three- and -twenty  he  came 
south  ;  and,  having  written  a  few  magazine 
articles,  he  went  through  the  Austro-Prussian 
war  as  special  correspondent  of  that  Morning 
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"  The  Heir  of  the  Ages" 

Star  which  has  so  long  since  set,  and  doing 
so  obtained  material  for  his  first  novel— 
"  Love  or  Marriage  " — which,  being  a  crude 
work  dealing  with  vexed  social  problems, 
brought  him  no  gain.  But  two  years  later 
"  In  Silk  Attire  "  found  him  in  the  right 
way  ;  and  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth "  and 
"The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton" 
having  made  his  reputation,  "A  Princess  of 
Thule  "  so  established  it  that,  although  for 
some  years  he  assisted  to  edit  The  Daily 
News,  he  gave  up  journalism  for  novel- 
making,  and  produced  a  shelf  -  full  of 
readable  works  of  fiction  with  much  profit 
to  himself,  and  not  without  benefit  to  others. 
Mr.  Mayne  Keid  having  been  born  an 
Irishman  and  trained  for  the  Church,  w^as 
manifestly  destined  for  the  field  of  impos- 
sible romance.  The  old  fields,  however,  which 
had  hitherto  produced  it  were  not  vast 
enough  for  him,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  deserted  theology  for  Mexico,  wherein 
and  in  the  neighbouring  regions  he  passed, 
in  backwood  adventure  and  fighting,  the 
years  of  activity  which  he  might  else  have 


devoted  to  dogma  and:  preaching.  In  1845, 
on  a  war  breaking  out,-  he  even  obtained  a 
•commission  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
was  engaged  in  some  hard  service,  one  of 
his  exploits  being  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  at 
the  assault  of  Chapul tepee,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  left  for  dead.  Four  years 
later  he  reappeared  as  the  chief  of  a  free 
band  organised  in  New  York  to  assist  the 
Hungarian  insurrection,  but  he  only  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  his  men  to  Europe  when 
it  was  too  late. 

He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the 
writing  of  novels,  and  from  that  time  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  books  of  that 
horrific  and  hairbreadth  escape  kind  which 
are  the  delight  of  many  youths  and  of  some 
grown  men.  The  "Scalp  Hunters,"  "Oceola," 
"The  Headless  Horseman,"  and  "The  Finger 
of  Fate,"  are  titles  which  are  familiar  to  the 
elderly  amongst  us  and  to  many  boys  who 
do  not  follow  the  men  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  James  Payn  was  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  of  men,  yet  he  possessed  so  keen  a 
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sense  of  humour  that  he  was  sometimes 
cruel  in  his  repartees.  Of  this  I  may  give 
an  example.  He  possessed  a  loud,  raucous 
laugh,  which  any  sudden  feeling  of  amuse- 
ment let  loose  upon  his  audience.  One 
night  he  had  been  playing  whist  at  his  club, 
having  as  one  of  his  opponents  a  man  he 
heartily  disliked.  After  winning  the  rubber, 
Mr.  Payn,  amused  at  the  air  of  grave  dis- 
comfiture in  his  opponent,  threw  back  his 
head  and  gave  vent  to  one  of  his  great 
laughs.  "  Payn,"  said  his  opponent  angrily, 
"  you  laugh  like  a  cannibal."  "  Well,  if  I 
do,"  said  the  novelist,  "at  least  I  can't 
swallow  you" 

Upon  another  occasion  he  was  met  by  a 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  at  whose  rough  and 
uncouth  manner  he  had  often  joked.  "  It's 
all  very  well,  Payn,"  said  this  personage, 
"  but  I  don't  run  about  like  you.  I  live  all 
r#Miy«dife  pit   one  floor"   (meaning  thereby 


that  he  stayed  in  his  office  all  day).  "  Really ! " 
said  Mr.  Payn  ;  "  and  not  the  first  floor, 
either,  I  should  imagine  !  " 

His  first—and  perhaps  his  greatest— suc- 
cess was  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  which 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  periodical  in 
which  it  appeared  by  some  twenty  thousand. 
He  was  always  said  to  compose .  the  plots  of 
his  novels  between  his  house  in  Maida  Yale 
and  the  office  of  the  Gornhill  Magazine  in 
Waterloo  Place.  Each  year  he  produced 
three  volumes  of  lively  fiction,  some 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  newspaper  matter, 
and  a  number  of  magazine  essays.  His 
table  at  the  Reform  Club,  where  he  lunched 
each  day  with  Sir  John  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  and  one  other  favoured  mortal, 
still  keeps  his  memory  green  in  that  ancient 
home  of  Liberalism. 

Bret  Harte  was  the  son  of  a  poor  school- 
master in  New  York.  The  schoolmaster 
died  while  his  son  was  yet  a  boy,  and   left 
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him  no  inheritance  beyond  a  splendid  set 
of  brains.  He  first  obtained  employment  in 
a  store  in  New  York.  At  seventeen  he  gave 
up  this  calling  for  a  more  adventurous  life, 
and  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to 
the  mines  of  Sonora,  in  a  province  bordering 
on  Mexico,  at  that  time  in  a  very  unsettled 
state.  Here  he  essayed  mining  and  every 
occupation  that  the  time  and  the  country 
could  offer.  But  it  so  chanced  that, 
drawing  upon  his  own  experience,  he  threw 
off  a  short  tale  called  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp."  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  and  had 
somehow  come  to  be  the  editor  of  a  magazine. 
This  tale  made  the  fortune  of  the  magazine, 
and  began  the  reputation  of  Bret  Harte, 
which  was  carried  to  its  height  when,  in  the 
following  year,  he  published  the  short  poem 
of  "  The  Heathen  Chinee."  Those  who  could 
judge,  and  even  those  who  could  not  judge, 
saw  at  once  that  a  distinctly  new  man,  with 
a  clearly  new  vein  of  humour  and  a  new 
field  of  observation,  had  appeared  in  print ; 
and  from  that  time  he  reaped  the  full  advan- 
tage of  an  unvarying  career  of  success. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  is  still  our  first 
living  novelist.  No  one  amongst  his 
younger  rivals  would  challenge  that  position 
from  the  author  of  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  "  and  of  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways." 
For  some  reason  he  is  regarded  as  a  test  of 
culture,  so  that  many  young  people  are  thus 
set  against  him.  As  a  maker  of  epigrams, 
as  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  writer  of  great 
thoughts,  he  has  no  living  equal. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  began  life  as  a  church 
architect.  But  his  good  genius  compelling 
him,  he  wrote  a  work  of  fiction  under 
the  style  of  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  which, 
being  as  much  damned  as  praised,  may 
have  determined  him  to  the  novel,  for 
only  a  year  later  he  put  forth  a  beautiful 
pastoral,  "  Under  the  Greenwood  ^  Tree." 
He  then  became  a  confirmed  novelist,  and 
"  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  "  and  "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd  "  having  made  him  famous, 
he  quickly  wrote  himself  into  the  front  rank 
of  novelists.  The  very  stuff  of  the  rustic 
life  of  England  is  to  be  found  in  his  illumi- 
nating studies  of  Wessex  character. 

The  father  of  Rudyard  Kipling—he  was 
headmaster  of  the  Lahore  School  of  Arts- 
sent  his  son  home  to  Westward  Ho,  in 
Devonshire,  where  he  learned  what  the 
United  Services  College  could  teach  him,  and 
many  other  things  which  you  may  find  in 
"Stalky  &  Co."  Like  all  boys,  he  felt 
inclined  to  write,  but,  unlike  most  boys,  he 
had  the  capacity  as  well  as  the  inclination. 


At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  back  to  India 
to  sub-edit  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of 
Lahore.  Presently  his  excellent  handwriting, 
combined  with  his  better  style,  made  him 
dear  to  his  employers,  and  he  sent  work  to 
his  own  paper  and  to  The  Pioneer  (of  Alla- 
habad) from  the  frontier  at  Rajputana  and 
elsewhere,  that  made  him  known  as  a  very 
special  correspondent.  Then  he  published 
"  Departmental  Ditties  "  and  u  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,"  which  were  presently 
followed  by  half-a-dozen  little  books  of 
military,  native,  and  social  life  in  India. 
And  very  soon  the  excellence  of  his  work 
became  known  in  England,  where  he  quickly 
earned  a  great  reputation. 

"  Jehu  Junior "  was  a  profound  admirer 
of  Mr.  Kipling.  He  wrote  :  "  His  *  Soldiers 
Three'  would  alone  have  made  a  great 
man's  reputation,  and  though  he  has  been 
guilty  of  less  good  work,  yet  he  has  not  been 
spoiled  by  success.  For  he  has  in  him 
neither  the  making  of  a  pot-boiler  nor  the 
grub  of  the  literary  hack.  Much  that  he 
has  written  in  prose  is  incomparable  with 
any  living  man's  work ;  while  his  '  Barrack 
Room  Ballads '  and  other  verses  show  that 
he  is  possessed  of  a  Muse  of  brilliant  style, 
rhythmical  power,  and  complete  originality. 
His  fault,  if  he  have  one,  is  that  he  thinks 
too  highly  of  other  people's  wits,  so  that  his 
stories  are  often  like  too  strong  food  un- 
diluted. Yet  it  may  be  said  that  to  those 
stout  minds  which  are  able  to  prefer  con- 
densed extract  of  meat  to  English  beef,  this 
is  no  fault,  but  the  reverse." 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  is  the 
younger  son  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins, 
of  St.  Bride's,  and  nephew  of  Lord 
Brampton.  He  went  up  from  Marlborough 
College  to  Balliol  as  a  scholar,  and  when  he 
had  taken  a  degree  went  to  the  Bar  in  order 
to  learn  to  write.  He  wrote  short  stories  for 
the  papers,  and  called  his  first  book  "  A 
Man  of  Mark."  Then  he  thought  it  good 
enough  to  write  more  books,  and  having 
written  four  or  five  of  varying  merit,  he 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  world  as  something 
like  a  master  of  romantic  fiction.  He  once 
stood  for  Parliament,  and  he  can  make  a 
good  speech  after  dinner.  "  He  is,"  said 
"  Jehu  Junior,"  "  a  slim,  quiet  young  man, 
with  a  deep  voice  and  the  look  of  an  ascetic." 
Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  is  the  son  of  a  farmer 
at  Ducbrae,  New  Galloway,  who  sent  him  to 
the  Free  Church  Institution,  Castle  Douglas, 
where  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  pupil-teacher.  At  Edinburgh  he 
got  a   bursary   and   wrote   verse,   which   he 
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published  in  a  book  called  "  Dulce  Cor,"  and 
improved  himself  into  minister  of  Penicuik. 
Very  naturally  "The  Stickit  Minister" 
followed,  and  its  success  assured  him  that  he 
had  a  mission.  So  he  gave  up  the  ministry 
to  make  money  and  many  books,  some  of 
which  have  achieved  quite  unusual  success. 

Mr.  Henry  Eider  Haggard  was  destined 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  but  when  lie  was 
yet  but  nineteen,  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  South  Africa  was  offered 
him.  While  there  he  accompanied  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  on  his  mission  into 
the  Transvaal,  was  one  of  those  who  there 
hoisted  the  Union  Jack,  which  signified  the 
annexation  of  the  country,  and  at  one-and- 
twenty  was  made  Master  of  the  newly 
established  High  Court,  a  post  from  which 
he  retired  two  years  later  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Government.  He  came  to  England,  and 
returned  to  South  Africa  just  in  time  to  be 
driven  into  laager  by  the  victorious  Boers, 
who  had  very  efficiently  disannexed  themselves. 
This  proving  too  much  for  his  national 
susceptibilities,  he  came  home  for  good  to 
begin  life  afresh,  and  got  called  to  the  Bar. 

His  first  attempt  at  practice  in  the  Divorce 
Court  went  to  show  that  he  might  succeed 
in  Literature  ;  so  he  wrote  a  book  called 
'•Cetewayo  and  his  White  Neighbours." 
It  was  a  good  book,  which  will  one  day  be 
recognised  as  containing  the  only  account  of 
the  inner  history  of  the  annexation  ;  but 
nobody  would  look  at  it.  and  it  was  only  by 
an  expenditure  of  £50  that  he  procured  for 
himself  the  luxury  of  its  publication.  Then 
lie  wrote  the  novel  "Dawn,"  which,  like 
"Cetewayo,"  was  rejected  by  one  publisher 
after  another.  Nothing  daunted,  he  re-wrote 
it — with  so  much  pains  and  industry  that 
his  sight  gave  way,  and  he  had  to  finish  it 
in  a  darkened  room— got  it  accepted,  and 
earned  £10  by  it,  and  a  success.  Then  he 
wrote  "The  Witch's  Head,"  after  which, 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  boys' 
book,  he  produced  "  King  Solomon's  Mines," 
which  brought  him  a  great  and  well-merited 
success.  His  later  efforts  have  included  an 
admirable  tour  of  England  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture — a  tour  that  will  probably  remain 
of  interest  to  English  people  wdien  many 
modern  novels  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  after  proving  that 
he  could  row  and  do  complicated  sums  at 
Cambridge,  came  to  town.  One  day  he 
passed  the  office  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  a  bright 
idea  struck  him.  He  wralked  an  and  was 
shown  a  speaking-tube.  Through  that 
channel  he  boisterously  offered  a  contribu- 


tion, which  became  the  first  of  many.  That 
was  now  some  years  ago  :  and  that  bright  idea 
made  him.  He  quickly  developed  literary 
tastes,  and  when  he  had  done  much  fugitive 
work,  another  idea  struck  him.  The  house 
of  Cassell  felt  it,  too,  and  the  combination 
resulted  in  the  boys'  paper  which  is  called 
Chums.  That  led  to  "  The  Iron  Pirate," 
which  earned  for  its  author  the  style  of 
"  the  Jules  Verne  of  England." 

Besides  a  long  list  of  successful  novels  he 
lias  contributed  light  literature  to  a  dozen 
journals  and  magazines  ;  he  has  run,  with 
great  success,  CasseWs  Magazine. 

"  He  is,"  said  "  Jehu  Junior,"  "  a  very 
cheery,  busy,  active,  volatile  man,  who  has 
a  pretty  wit,  an  admirable  wife,  and  a  furd 
of  imagination.  He  is  restless,  full  of 
energy,  and  the  owner  of  a  ringing  voice 
which  has  been  used  to  advantage  on  the 
towpath.  Yet  he  wears  a  very  decided  chin 
under  his  good  looks." 

For  once  we  are  altering  the  original  sub- 
title of  this  Cartoon  in  favour  of  the  pictur- 
esque romance  by  Mr.  Pemberton  which  is 
now  running  its  course  in  these  pages,  for 
"  The  Lodestar "  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  book  that  its  author  has  yet  given 
to  the  world. 

And  now  I  see  that  I  have  passed  on  to 
the  moderns  too  quickly,  and  said  no  word 
of  such  great  Mid-Victorians  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  Charles 
Kingsley  and  Tom  Hughes,  the  long-popular 
Whyte-Melville,  and  the  delightful  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

The  main  facts  in  the  careers  of  such  well- 
known  authors  are  matters  of  literary  history, 
and  it  is  therefore  chiefly  of  interest  in  the 
present  connection  to  recall  the  contemporary 
verdicts  of  "  Jehu  Junior."  Writing  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  1878,  he  said  : — 

"  Like  all  thinkers,  he  is  a  thorough  heretic 
in  all  his  beliefs-— social,  moral,  and  religious. 
He  represents  the  very  extreme  outposts  to 
which  the  most  adventurous  of  modern 
thinkers  have  pushed,  and  has  often  found 
himself  out  of  reach  of  the  support  even  of 
the  boldest  forces  of  Democracy.  For  he  is 
a  feminine  philosopher,  a  man  of  vast  in- 
tellect and  tender  feelings.  He  has  been  an 
ardent  champion  of  the  principle  of  free 
exchange  left  to  regulate  itself  by  a  free 
play  of  opposing  forces  ;  yet  he  makes  many 
reservations,  and  only  recently  he  has  shocked 
his  disciples  by  suggesting  that  Free  Trade 
is  an  English  craze  not  credited  in  other 
countries.  He  holds  that  there  should  be  a 
'  perfect  equality  '  of  the  sexes,  and  believes 
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that  the  existing  equality  between  them 
'  must  necessarily  disappear.'  He  objects  to 
the  Ballot.  He  holds  that  minorities  ought 
to  be  represented  in  a  system  of  choice  of 
legislators  by  majorities,  and  has  supported 
schemes  for  new-fangled  modes  of  boiling 
down  the  people  of  England  into  a  Parlia- 
ment. He  declares  that  mechanical  inventions 
have  not  lightened  the  toil  of  any  human 
being,  but  have  only  enabled  the  few  to  be- 
come miserably  richer  while  the  many  have 
become  miserably  poorer,  and  that  '  the  best 
state  for  human  nature  is  that  in  which  while 
no  one  is  poor,  no  one  desires  to  be  richer.1 
He  holds  that  as  the  possessors  of  the 
'common  inheritance,'  the  soil  of  the  country, 
are  the  only  citizens  who  grow  rich  while 
they  sleep,  the  increase  of  value  in  their  lands 
which  has  arisen  independently  of  them 
should  be  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
common  benefit.  With  these  '  uncustomary 
opinions'  he  naturally  regards  the  Tory 
Party  as  the  ;  stupid  party '  of  the  country, 
but  he  has,  nevertheless,  never  been  accepted 
by  the  Liberals  as  a  safe  exponent  of  their 
very  customary  opinions,  as  he  is — as  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  and  to  remain — in  a  position 
personal  to  himself  and  quite  exceptional  in 
regard  to  all  public  questions." 

"  Lord  Lytton,"  said  "  Jehu  Junior,"  in 
1870,  ';  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  now 
extant  of  the  utterly  immovable  politician. 
He  lives  in  traditions,  and  professes  opinions 
that  wTere  current  fifty  years  ago,  without  so 
much  as  a  passing  suspicion  that  they  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  when  any  measure  is  proposed 
sufficiently  new  and  untried  to  rouse  him,  it 
is  a  delight  to  observe  the  tremendous  oratori- 
cal struggles  he  makes  to  save  himself  and 
his  country  from  being  swallowed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

"  Could  Lord  Lytton's  two  distinct  reputa- 
tions be  fused  and  equally  re-divided,  could 
his  fame  as  a  man  of  letters  be  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator  with,  and  a  portion  of 
it  be  taken  and  added  to,  his  notoriety  as  a 
politician,  he  would  be  among  the  first  of 
statesmen,  as  he  is  already  the  first  of 
English  novelists.  Perhaps,  as  fame  goes, 
it  is  better  for  him  as  it  is,  that  he  should  be 
best  knowTn  to  the  many  who  wish  to  be 
admirably  amused  than  to  the  few  who 
desire  to  be  wisely  guided.  It  is  no  small 
thing  to  say,  as  may  be  said  of  him,  that  in 
the  Legislature  he  has  become,  as  in  all 
men's  minds  he  had  already  made  himself, 
the  first  and  greatest  representative  of 
romance." 


In  1872,  the  Vanity  Fair  biographer  was 
already  in  sufficiently  retrospective  a  mood 
to  write  of  Charles  Kingsley  : — 

"  Time  and  opinions  move  so  fast  that  it 
is  difficult  to  recall  the  period,  though  it  is 
really  so  recent,  when  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  sometime  author  of  'Alton  Locke' 
and  now  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  and  Canon 
of  Chester,  wras  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
advanced  revolutionists  of  his  cloth.  A  born 
athlete  and  lover  of  the  country,  and  familiar 
in  boyhood  with  the  noble  scenery  of  North 
Devon,  Mr.  Kingsley  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  sporting  college  of  Magdalene. 
He  took  distinguished  classical  honours. 
The  organic  vigour  of  his  constitution  and 
character  would  have  marked  him  out  for 
eminence  in  whatever  profession  he  had 
followed,  and  the  professions  of  adventure — 
that  of  the  colonist  or  of  the  scientific 
explorer — would  have  seemed,  as  he  has 
himself  put  on  record  that  they  were,  most 
suited  to  the  temperament  and  physique  of 
such  a  hard  rider,  hard  smoker,  and  lover  of 
the  north-east  wind.  But  having  been  called 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church, 
he  threw  his  energies  into  it,  and  has  all  his 
life  added  to  other  distinctions,  or,  rather, 
maintained  beneath  them,  that  of  a  con- 
scientious and  hard-working  country  parson. 
The  Socialistic  agitations  and  aspirations  of 
five  -  and  -  twenty  years  ago  were  at  their 
height  when  he  commenced  his  career,  and 
he  wrote  and  preached  with  ardent  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  the  labouring  and  oppressed. 
Those  were  the  days  of  '  Alton  Locke '  and 
'Yeast.'  By  and  by,  another  and  humbler 
phase  of  practical  social  improvement  takes  a 
paramount  place  in  his  thoughts,  and  he 
appears  among  the  first  and  most  valiant 
champions  of  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform. 

"  Widespread  popularity,  and  in  the  sequel 
a  Professorship  of  History,  came  to  him 
through  his  talent  for  historical  romance. 
His  love  of  natural  scenery  and  the  elements 
of  natural  science  resulted  also  in  some 
charming  popular  books,  and  his  eager 
honesty  of  nature  and  picturesque  im- 
petuosity in  literary  style  (as  in  all  other 
things)  had  gained  a  dozen  years  ago  or 
more  a  very  general  influence  and  affection 
for  his  name." 

Tom  Hughes  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  have  the  not  unmixed  advantage  of 
never  growing  out  of  their  teens,  and  of 
retaining  all  the  generous  qualities  of  early 
youth  at  an  age  when  these  have  usually 
given  place  to  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  a 
more  sober  kind.     We  forget  that  he  was  a 
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member  of  Parliament  and  a  lawyer,  but 
remember  him  as  the  author  of  that  book 
on  Tom  Brown,  whose  schooldays  have  been 
identified  with  him.  Mr.  Hughes  was,  in  A 
truth,  very  like  the  book.  He  gloried 
merely  in  being  an  Englishman  and  in 
exemplifying  the  ordinary  English  qualities. 
He  was  always  honourable,  always  bene- 
volent. He  did  good  work  in  his  time. 
In  the  American  War  of  Secession  he  de- 
fended the  Northern  cause.  He  supported 
the  movement  for  women's  suffrage,  for 
co-operation,  trade  arbitration,  the  limita- 
tion of  Sunday  trading,  and  the  erection  of 
improved  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes. 
He  left  a  name  behind  him  of  which  elderly 
Tom  Browns  will  approve. 

Whyte-Melville  started  life  as  a  soldier, 
but  bad  fortune  had  caused  him  to  retire 
from  the  Army  when  the  Crimean  war 
broke  out.  He  joined  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent and  remained  in  it  until  the  peace. 
"  Digby  Grand "  was  his  first  effort  as  a 
novelist,  to  be  followed  by  other  successes. 
His  work  was  noticeable  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  novelists  of  his  day 
who  described  the  social  life  of  the  upper 
classes  without  falling  into  ludicrous  errors. 
His  name  became  familiar  to  every  sports- 
man, not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  books,  in 
which  the  incidents  of  racecourse  and  hunting- 
field  wTere  well  described,  but  for  his  own 
bold,  cheery  personality.  No  man  knewr  or 
loved  a  good  horse  better  than  he.  The 
dash  and  swing  of  his  hunting  verse  is  still 
remembered  of  all  good  sportsmen.  And 
his  historical  romances,  more  particularly 
" Sarchedon,"  "The  Gladiators,"  "Holmby 


House/1  and  "  The  Queen's  Maries,"  have 
still  a  real  vitality,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
demand  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  famous 
sporting  novels,  in  the  new  collected  edition 
of  Whyte-Melville's  complete  works. 

Of  the  popular  American  author  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  whose  books  are  still  wridely 
read,  "  Jehu  "  wrote  in  1886  :— 

"  Born  seven -and-seventy  years  ago  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  he  grew  up,  took 
his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty  from  Harvard 
University,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Law.  But  after  a  few  months  he 
found  that  the  Law  bored  him,  and  he 
determined  to  follow  Medicine.  He  accord- 
ingly came  to  Europe,  w7alked  the  Paris 
hospitals,  took  various  medical  degrees,  and 
on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  married, 
became  a  fashionable  Boston  doctor,  and 
took  to  Literature  ;  and  although  he  has 
filled  for  flve-and-thirty  years,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  students  and  the  amazement 
of  his  brother  professors,  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  at  Harvard,  it  is  to  literature  that 
he  belongs. 

"  His  novels  are  an  artistic  combination 
of  romance  and  physiology.  They  are  very 
fantastic,  very  imaginative,  and  read  like  the 
conversation  of  a  medical  student  in  love. 
His  essays  are  a  sort  of  Montaigne  for 
families,  and  can  be  highly  recommended. 
He  is  the  last  of  the  laughing  philosophers, 
and  the  author  of  the  wise  maxim,  '  Give  me 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  I  will  do  without  its 
necessaries.'  His  style  scintillates  with  wit, 
and,  when  it  is  at  its  best,  has  all  the  charm 
of  an  exploding  cracker.  His  chief  quality 
is  his  wonderful  versatility." 

B.  Fletchee  Robinson. 


THE    OBEAH-MAN. 


Br   ISABELLA   S.   ABEL. 


IT  was  early  in  the  'eighties,  not  long 
after  I  had  had  the  luck  to  be  ap- 
pointed Sub-Inspector  of  Constabulary 
in  Jamaica.  The  appointment  was  not  in 
itself  a  big  post,  but  there  was  a  chance  of 
promotion  and  of  being  able  to  send,  in  the 
not  very  distant  future,  for  someone  from 
the  "  Ould  Country  " — someone  who  had 
promised  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  mine. 

The  work  was  new,  and  novelty  has  a 
charm,  though  I  often  bemoaned  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  life. 

I  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  myself,  when  a  great  sensation 
was  caused  by  the  discovery  of  an  Obeah- 
man,  in  the  person  of  a  leader  of  a  well- 
known  Nonconformist  church  in  Kingston. 
The  papers  teemed  with  the  enormity  of  a 
seemingly  respectable  citizen  having  dealings 
with  the  ancient  devil-worship  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and 
descriptions  of  the  offender  were  despatched 
to  all  the  constabulary  stations  in  the  island. 

I  felt  considerable  disgust  and  regret  on 
reading  the  details,  for  the  culprit  was,  so 
to  speak,  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  He  was 
a  bootmaker  by  trade,  and  always  struck  me 
as  being  an  exceptionally  intelligent  black 
man,  speaking  far  better  English  than  most 
men  of  his  colour. 

What  Obeah  really  means  is  by  no  means 
clear,  but  the  dread  of  it  is  very  real  to  the 
negro  mind,  so  we  of  the  constabulary  force 
felt  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  catch  our 
man  ;  for  no  son  of  Africa,  be  he  Sambo, 
Quadroon,  or  Mulatto,  was  going  to  risk 
incurring  the  ban  of  this  fetich  by  turning 
informer. 

The  facts  as  we  know  them  were  as 
follows  : — 

In  view  of  alterations,  measurements  of  the 
pulpit  in  Lavender  Street  chapel  were  being 
taken.  A  panel  under  the  staircase  was 
found  to  be  loose,  and  the  head  carpenter, 
suspecting  wood-ants,  was  examining  it  care- 
fully, when  it  fell  in,  disclosing  a  space  filled 
with  bottles  containing  evil-smelling  liquids, 
the  skeleton  of  a  bat,  the  skin  of  a  snake, 
the  head  and  wattles  of  a  white  cock,  and  a 
silk  handkerchief  with  a  ruddy  border  that 
was  thought  to  be  Brown's. 


As  suspicion  pointed  to  the  latter,  a 
detective  in  the  guise  of  a  love-lorn  swain 
waited  upon  him  to  procure  a  "poshun  "  that 
was  to  blight  the  prospects  of  a  rival  for  the 
hand  of  a  fair  one. 

The  Obeah-man  prepared  to  work  his  en- 
chantmert,  and  as  he  raised  a  phial  to  pour 
out  its  contents,  the  detective  whipped  out 
the  handcuffs. 

But  Brown  was  not  to  be  taken  thus. 
Dropping  the  bottle,  he  dealt  his  would-be 
capturer  a  blow  between  the  eyes  which  sent 
him  staggering  against  the  door.  That  mode 
of  egress  being  closed,  Brown  made  for  the 
window  and  was  through  it  with  lightning 
speed,  and,  diving  into  the  neighbouring 
slums,  succeeded  in  entirely  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  his  pursuers. 

Notwithstanding  the  search  that  was  main- 
tained for  weeks,  no  clue  was  forthcoming, 
and  from  information  received,  it  was  clear 
to  us  that  he  had  been  got  off  the  island, 
and  it  may  be  that  our  vigilance  relaxed 
somewhat. 

"  Someone  "  had  a  young  brother  in  the 
"East  Yorkshire,"  then  stationed  at  New 
Castle,  and  of  course  it  behoved  me,  as 
brother-in-law  elect,  to  look  him  up  some- 
times. 

Several  of  the  other  officers  were  musical, 
and  not  unfrequently  they  organised  a 
"  smoker,"  at  which  my  baritone  was  in  re- 
quest. We  usually  mustered  a  goodly  number 
at  these  soirees  musicales,  for  New  Castle 
is  perched  on  the  slope  of  a  beautiful  but 
often  cloud-wreathed  hill,  that  does  not  offer 
any  facilities  for  tennis  or  cricket,  to  say 
nothing  of  golf ;  hence  the  existence  up  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  slow,  and  the  few  amuse- 
ments that  can  be  enjoyed  are  made  the 
most  of. 

There  were  one  or  two  Englishmen  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  gladly  swelled  our 
numbers,  and  it  was  through  following  the 
foolhardy  advice  of  one  of  these  that  my 
luck  fell  out  as  it  did. 

One  evening  in  October  we  had  an 
unusually  good  turn-out,  albeit  the  moon  was 
not  quite  at  the  full,  and  that  is  of  some 
importance  in  a  midnight  ride  in  the  hills. 

It  must  have  been  past  the  witching  hour 
ere   our   revels    were  ended,   and  Johnson, 
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D'Arcy,  and  I  mounted  for  the  homeward 
ride,  our  roads  lying  together  for  some 
distance.  I  had  furthest  to  go,  as  my  quarters 
were  ten  miles  away,  at  Burnham  Beeches, 
while  D'Arcy  was  locum  tenens  at  Hill  Gar- 
dens, and  Johnson  was  bus/ia  (overseer)  on 
the  estate  adjoining,  just  a  pleasant  ride  from 
the  camp. 

"  Which  way  do  you  go,  O'Donogliue  ?  " 
said  D'Arcy,  after  a  lull  in  our  rather 
desultory  conversation.  One  cannot  keep  up 
a  brilliant  interchange  of  wit  when  riding  in 
Indian  file  along  a  mountain  bridle-track. 

"Oh,  the  usual  way,  over  Golden  Gap, 
down  through  Wallington  to  Burnham 
Beeches  ! "  I  shouted  back. 

"But  there's  a  short  cut.  Why  take  a 
longer  road  when  the  by-path  is  as  plain  as 
an  open  book  ?  Follow  the  track  through 
the  coffee-piece  behind  the  Coolie-man's  hut 
at  the  Gap,  and  you'll  find  yourself  descending 
by  a  rather  rough  road  ;  but  it's  a  couple  of 
miles  shorter  than  the  other  way.  You  can't 
mistake  it,"  he  said  emphatically. 

"  Take  care,  O'Donogliue,"  laughed  John- 
son. "  You're  no  mountaineer,  and  it  would 
be  no  joke  to  find  yourself  lodged  on  a 
'  rock-stone '  in  the  river  below." 

I  was  somewhat  nettled  at  the  covert 
sneer  in  his  words ;  for,  I  confess  it,  short 
cuts  in  Jamaica  are  delusive,  and  I  was  a 
poor  hand  at  them.  They  usually  lead  down 
places  about  as  suitable  for  climbing  as  the 
side  of  a  house,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  ruts  and  zigzags.  Frequently  the 
path  has  been  washed  away  by  the  rains, 
and  it  is  only  by  sliding  or  jumping  that  one 
secures  a  safe  foothold. 

I  snubbed  Johnson  and  asked  D'Arcy  for 
a  light ;  then,  my  feelings  waxing  gentler,  I 
bade  the  other  fellows  "  Ta-ta  !  "  and  turned 
Qnashie's  ebon  head  in  the  direction  of 
Golden  Gap. 

When  I  reached  it,  a  wind  keen  as  cold 
steel  was  pouring  through  from  the  range 
bayond,  and  as  I  drew  my  cloak  closer  I 
peered  round  in  the  darkness  for  the  track  ; 
I  found  it,  and  Quashie  and  I  entered  on  it. 

For  some  distance  the  descent  was  gradual 
but  narrow.  Further  on  it  broadened,  but 
the  loose  stones  with  which  the  path  was 
strewn  caused  the  pony  to  stumble.  Little 
streams  rushed  down  the  hillside  away  into 
the  valley  beneath.  Quashie  evidently 
thought  that  they  were  there  for  his  indi- 
vidual benefit  ! 

The  road  was  overshadowed  by  rose-apple 
trees.  Their  blight-strewn  foliage,  sombre 
even  in  daylight,  lent  an  additional  intensity 


to  the  pall  of  night,  which  one  almost  felt, 
so  dense  was  it.  Wild  vines  clung  to  shrub 
and  branch,  enveloping  them  with  a  tangled 
drapery. 

The  very  fireflies  shunned  that  belt  of 
dusky  woodland,  and  when  one  did  stray 
across  the  gloom,  it  seemed  to  intensify  it  by 
its  brilliance.  The  insects  hissed  perpetually, 
the  toads  made  the  peculiar  whirr  that  only 
tropical  toads  give  vent  to.  A  lonesome  owl 
shrieked  to  its  fellow,  and  in  front  and  around 
loomed  blackness. 

Path  I  could  see  none,  so  I  brought 
Quashie  to  a  standstill,  and  straining  forward 
between  his  ears,  realised  the  utter  futility  of 
short  cuts,  and  heartily  wished  myself  out  on 
the  wider  road  again. 

I  said  with  Dante  :  "  All  hope  abandon,  ye 
who  enter  here,"  for  this  weird  gully  might 
have  been  the  very  entrance  to  the  Inferno. 
My  chances  of  getting  out  of  it  before 
daylight  were  slight,  and  I  was  pondering  a 
course  of  action,  when  Quashie  shied,  and  I 
knew  no  more. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  was  lying  on 
my  back  under  a  lean-to  shed.  In  a  corner 
sheltered  by  a  huge  boulder  a  fire  burned — 
or,  rather,  smoked. 

Choking,  I  raised  myself  to  cough,  and 
perceived  a  portly  crone  bending  over  my 
extremities,  which  evidently  were  injured,  for 
her  touch,  gentle  though  she  tried  to  make 
it,  wrung  a  groan  from  me. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  I  faltered. 

"  Dat  all  right,  massa,"  she  replied  cheer- 
fully. "  De  horse  shy,  sah,  and  you  roll 
down  gully ;  but  de  old  lady  soon  fix  you  up, 
sah."  And  forthwith  she  proceeded  to  apply 
to  my  injured  ankle  some  concoction  of 
"  bush  "  that  she  took  from  a  pan  standing 
near.  The  natives  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  uses  of  the  many  herbs  that 
abound  here,  and  though  the  huge  doses 
they  administer  would  horrify  a  medico, 
there  are  times  when  their  rough  and  ready 
treatment  has  a  charm  all  its  own. 

The  dame,  having  dressed  my  aching 
member  to  her  own  satisfaction  and  my 
relief,  proceeded  to  swathe  it  in  strips  torn 
from  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  my  expressions  of  gratitude,  set 
to  work  to  "  boil  tea." 

I  saw  no  signs  of  Quashie,  and  began  to 
fear  he  had  fared  wTorse  than  his  master, 
when  I  detected  sounds  of  "cropping," 
and,  rising  on  my  elbow,  distinguished  him 
through  the  smoke,  tethered  to  a  stump, 
apparently  all  right. 


THE  OBEAH-MAN. 


:  For  some  distance 

the     descent    was 

gradual." 


He  neighed  reassuringly  on  hearing  my 
voice.  Just  then  the  negress  appeared  with 
a  decoction  of  fragrant  lime  leaves,  and  T 
learnt  how  I  came  to  be  here. 

"  I   was   jus'   gwine  fe   out  de  fire,    sah, 


when  T  hoarie  one  crash,  and  down 
yon  come  right  in  me  vard.  '  Lard  ! ' 
me  say,  'de  buckra  dead  !'  and  me 
mak  haste  boil  little  si  m  ting  fe 
massa  Tak'  time,  massa  ;  yon  will 
soon  all  right ;  de  bush  tea  good, 
sah." 

I  sipped  the  lime  tea  and  listened 

to  the  old  woman,  half  the  time  not 

understanding   her,   only   that  her 

intentions  were   kind-  and    I   was 

grateful. 

"  But  whereabouts  am  1  ?  "  I  asked.     "  I 

want  to  get  to  Burnham  Beeches.     I   was 

told  the  track  up  there  was  a  '  short  cut '  : 

bnt.  faith,  it's  a  '  long  cut '  it's  been  to  me  !  " 

The   woman    gazed    intently   at   me.      1 
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wondered  if  we  had  ever  met  before,  bub 
scouted  the  notion,  as  she  shook  her  head, 
murmuring  :  "  Ah,  massa  !  " 

I  tried  to  stand,  but  felt  so  wretchedly 
faint  that  I  perforce  sank  back  on  my  leafy 
couch,  wondering  what  in  the  world  I  was 
to  do  ;  I  wras  not  on  leave,  and  therefore 
must  go  on  duty  in  a  few  hours.  My  hostess 
continued  her  fixed  gaze,  and  at  last,  noisily 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  her  dirty  black 
pipe,  she  said — 

"  May  I  go  fe  de  dacta,  sah  ?  " 

The  suggestion  was  simple  and  practical 
enough.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  ride 
with  a  sprained  ankle,  and  get  another  fall, 
perhaps,  but  I  hadn't  counted  on  her  taking 
Quash  ie. 

Kindly  as  she  had  shown  herself  in 
sharing  the  shelter  of  this  smoke-grimed 
hovel  of  hers  with  me,  I  had  no  guarantee  of 
her  good  faith,  and  Quashie  was  a  pony  to 
tempt  anyone  with  principles  other  than 
straight. 

"  All  right,  but "   I  began,  when  the 

good  little  horse  solved  the  difficulty. 

My  hostess  was  unhitching  the  bridle  from 
the  stump  when  he  plunged  and  tossed  his 
head  nervously,  and  in  backing  out  of  his 
way  the  good  soul  collided  with  a  projecting 
branch,  which  entangled  itself  in  her  turban- 
like headgear,  lifting  it  and  her  grizzled  locks 
bodily  off,  and  to  my  amazement  I  beheld 
the  Obeah-man. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Queen!"!  cried, 
struggling   to   my   feet   and   attempting   to 

seize  him,  "  I  arrest • "     And  then  that 

confounded  giddiness  seized  me  and  I 
tottered  to  the  ground  again.  A  peal  of 
derisive  laughter  broke  from  the  Obeah-man, 
and  quicker  than  thought  a  revolver  was 
levelled  at  my  head. 

None  but  those  who  have  had  the  ex- 
perience can  fully  comprehend  the  super- 
human powers  of  a  man  brought  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  death. 

With  the  agility  of  a  tiger-cat  I  leapt  in 
the  air  and  literally  threw  myself  on  my 
antagonist.  Locked  in  a  deadly  embrace,  we 
rolled  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  gripping 
each  other's  throat.  The  struggle  for 
ascendancy,  however,  was  short-lived,  for  a 
man  fainting  from  the  agony  of  a  sprained 
ankle  is  no  match  for  a  powerful  and 
desperate  villain  in  a  fierce  encounter. 

In  vain  did  I  struggle  to  get  free  of  the 
death-grip    that    he    had   fastened   on  my  • 
throat ;  my  powers  of  endurance  collapsed, 
and  my  hands,  as  if  paralysed,  fell  motionless 
at  my  sides. 


"  Have  your  choice,  Inspector,"  caid  he  in 
patronising   tone.     "  Do   as    you    are   told, 

or "  and  he  held  his  revolver  close  to  my 

face.     Further  resistance  was  impossible. 

Assured  by  my  passive  attitude  that  he 
was  master  of  the  situation,  the  ruffian 
slackened  his  grasp,  and  snatching  up  a  coil 
of  rope,  made  a  noose,  and  bending  over  my 
prostrate  form,  adjusted  it  round  my  neck. 
"  You  surely  don't  mean  to  hang  me  ?  "  I 
gasped,  as  I  feebly  clutched  at  the  rope. 
Without  vouchsafing  any  reply,  he  placed  me 
in  a  sitting  posture,  tied  me  by  the  neck 
close  to  an  adjacent  post,  stepped  backward 
three  paces,  levelled  his  revolver  at  my  head, 
and  in  voice  of  thunder  roared — 

"  Attention  !  Eyes  front !  Uniform  off  !  " 
The  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks  as  I 
thought  of  the  terrible  indignity  of  an 
officer  of  the  law  removing  from  his  person 
Her  Majesty's  uniform  at  the  command  of 
an  Obeah-man. 

I  hesitated — but  one  look  from  the  villain 
convinced  me  that  he  would  brook  no 
defiance.  Seizing  me  by  the  tunic,  he  drew 
my  watch  from  my  pocket,  held  it  before  my 
eyes,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  full  of  deter- 
mination :  "  Two  minutes  to  decide  !  -" 

I  held  out  pluckily  for  a  minute  and  a 
half,  but  life  was  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed 
to  an  Obeah-man,  on  whom  I  might  some  day 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged. 

Ere  "  time "  was  called,  the  order  was 
executed,  and  I  was  sitting  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudity,  wTith  the  north  wind  whistling  through 
my  bones. 

An  expression  of  amusement  passed  over 
the  fellow's  diabolical  countenance  ;  he  said 
nothing,  but  quickly  slipping  off  his  feminine 
disguise,  proceeded,  with  the  coolest  effrontery 
possible',  to  put  on  my  uniform,  and,  before  I 
could  recover  from  my  bewilderment,  stood 
before  me  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face — a 
perfect  model  of  a  Jamaica  "  cons  tab." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  man  !  "  I  cried, 
"  give  me  back  my  uniform,  and  I  solemnly 
promise  never  to  reveal  your  hiding-place." 

He  deigned  no  reply,  but  gathering  up  his 
old  woman's  skirt,  handkerchief,  and  false 
hair,  approached  me,  exclaiming  with  a 
chuckle — 

"  This  is  the  Inspector's  new  uniform  !  " 
"You  consummate  fiend!"  I  screeched; 
"  you  shall  never  place  it  on  me  alive  !  "  and 
I  kicked  and  struggled  to  resist  him.  It 
took  him  but  a  moment  to  bind  me  hand  and 
foot,  and  in  less  than  another  I  had  passed 
from  the  proud  appearance  of  a  Sub- 
Inspector  in  the  Jamaica  Constabulary  to 
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the    humiliating    spectacle    of     an    Obeah- 
womau. 

"  Inspector,  don't  cry,"  said  the  hard- 
hearted villain  ;  "  I'll  soon  be  done  with 
you,"  and  snatching  a  piece  of  charcoal  from 


the  fire,  he  commenced,  with  all  the  skill  of 
an  artist  in  a  nigger  troupe,  to  blacken  my 
features  like  those  of  a  Christy  Minstrel. 

"  Help  !  Murder  !  Help  !  '"  I  shouted  at 
each  touch  of  the  coal;  but  no  habitation 
was  within  three  miles  of  the  spot,  and  my 
shouts  were  lost  in  the  forest. 

Faint  and  sick  at  heart,  I  leaned  my  head 
against  the  post  and  closed  my  eyes  while 


the     Obeah-man     finished     his    degrading 
work. 

When  next  I  saw  him,  he  was  seated  by 
the  fire,  eagerly  scanning  the  Daily  Gleaner 
(which  he  had  extricated  from  my  pocket), 
to  discover  the  move- 
ments of  the  shipping, 
while  beside  him  lay 
my  gold  watch  and 
chain,  my  pocket- 
book,  a  stylograph ic 
pen,  and  some  official 
paper  and  envelopes 
that  he  had  found  in 
my  uniform. 

A  cry  of  joy  escaped 
hi  in  as  he  read  aloud 
from  the  newspaper 
the  following  : — 

"  The  schooner  Pea 
Gull  sails  from  this 
Island,  for  Colon,  at 
five  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning." 

Dropping  the 
Gleaner  into  the  file, 
be  sprang  to  my  side, 
released  my  bands, 
thrust  pen,  paper,  and 
envelopes  into  them, 
and  placing  his  re- 
volver close  to  my 
ear  bade  me  write  as 
he  dictated. 

"  I  will  not  put 
pen  to  paper,"  I 
said  boldly,  "  until 
you  have  promised 
that  you  will  not 
leave  me  here." 

"  Charity  begins  at 
home,"  he  remarked. 
"Provide  for  my 
escape  first,  and  I 
will  make  provision 
for  you  after.  Come, 
hurry  up  !  Time  is 
precious." 

My  trembling 
fingers  clutched  the  pen  and  wrote  as  he 
dictated — 

"  Sergeant  of  Constabulary,  Annotto  Bay. 
"Launch  the  police-boat  and  convey 
the  bearer  of  this  note  (Corporal  Brown,  of 
Kingston  division)  on  board  the  schooner 
Sea  Gull,  which  sails  for  Colon  at  five  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  He  goes  on  business  for 
the  Government.     Hand  the   enclosed   two 


< Quicker  thaii  thought 
revolver  was   levelled 
at  niv  head." 
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sovereigns   to  the  captain  for  the   passage. 
Have  the  order  promptly  obeyed. 
44  Patrick  O'Donoghue, 

"  Sub-Inspector,  Constabulary."  ^ 

I  addressed  an  envelope  headed  "  On  Her 
Majesty's  Service,"  enclosed  the  letter,  and 
handed  it  to  the  Obeah-man. 

He  took  it,  felt  my  pulse,  and  asked  with  a 
smile :  "  Would  the  poor  old  woman  like  to 
see  the  doctor  when  I  am  gone  ?  " 

"I  will  see  anyone,"  I  said  feebly,  "who  will 
take  me  out  of  this  horrible  place." 

"  Then  write  as  I  direct,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
post  the  letter  " — 

"  Dear  Doctor  Camperdown, 

"  A  poor  old  woman  who  thinks  she  has 
been  Obeahed  lies  ill  in  an  isolated  hut  on  the 
short  cut  to  New  Castle.  I  discovered  her 
while  out  shooting,  and  promised  to  send  her 
medical  aid.  Her  case  is  pressing.  I  will 
be  glad  if  you  will  visit  her  to-morrow.  Will 
see  you  soon. — Yours  truly, 

"  Pateick  O'Donoghue." 

I  breathed  freely.  The  thought  that  my 
old  friend  Camperdown  would  come  to  my 
rescue  filled  me  with  comfort. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Obeah-man,  as  he  drew  a 
stamp  from  my  pocket-book  and  affixed  it  to 
the  envelope,"  the  doctor  must  find  a  sleeping 
beauty  when  he  comes."  He  strapped  my 
limbs  securely,  laid  me  on  my  back,  forced 
my  jaws  open,  poured  the  contents  of  a  phial 
down  my  throat,  and  disappeared  through 
the  door  of  the  hut  as  he  drew  on  my  over- 
coat and  buttoned  it  up,  thus  effectively 
concealing  my  Inspector's  tunic. 

44  Ta-ta,  Inspector  !     Sleep  soundly." 

A  horrible  nausea  and  giddiness  seized  me 
as  the  sound  of  Quashie's  hoofs  died  away  in 
the  distance.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  knew  no 
more.  When  I  awoke,  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  were  streaming  through  the  doorway 
and  scorching  my  disfigured  countenance. 
The  horrors  of  the  past  night  swept  lazily 
through  my  brain  as  I  gradually  recovered 
consciousness.  The  afternoon  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  no  one  had  yet  come  to  my 
rescue,  although  I  must  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  Obeah-drug  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours.  The  deathlike  stillness  of  the 
place  awed  me  :  I  could  not  pass  another  night 
alone  in  that  desolate  spot. 

Raising  my  tethered  hands  to  my  mouth 
with  considerable  difficulty,  I  commenced 
gnawing  the  rope,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
cutting  it  asunder.  I  had  just  removed  it  from 
my  aching  members,  when  a  step  was  heard, 
and  the  next  moment  Dr.  Camperdown  had 
entered  the  hut  and  was  standing  beside  me. 


My  nervous  system  was  so  unstrung  that 
at  the  sight  of  him  I  gave  a  terrific  yell, 
grabbed  frantically  at  his  legs,  and  burst  into 
a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter. 

The  extraordinary  appearance  of  my  white 
hands  (for  the  Obeah-man  had  not  blackened 
them)  and  black  face,  and  my  still  more 
extraordinary  manner,  so  terrified  the  little 
man  that  he  made  a  dart  for  the  doorway, 
but  with  outstretched  arms  I  intercepted 
him,  while  my  hysterical  laughter  continued 
to  reverberate  through  the  forest. 

He  sprang  back,  brandished  his  riding- 
•whip  in  the  air,  and  struck  an  attitude  of 
defence. 

"  Camp — Camp — Camper — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — Camper,"  I  said. 

"Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  terrified  light  in  his  eyes.  "  Speak, 
or  I  will  brain  you  ! " 

44  I  am  O'Don— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !— O'Don— 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !— O'Don— O'Don— O'Don— 
O'Don — O'Donoghue,"  I  managed  at  last 
to  say. 

"O'Donoghue ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  my  voice 
seemed  to  dawn  on  him.  "  What  the  dickens 
do  you  mean  ?  Have  you  gone  stark,  staring 
mad?" 

44  Not  mad — no,  not  mad,"  I  said  slowly, 
as  I  recovered  my  mental  equilibrium ;  "  but 
—but " 

44  But  what  ?  "  he  said. 

44  But  Obeahed." 

44  Obeahed  ?  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking 
about  ? " 

44 Sit  down,"  I  said.  "Sit  down,  and  I  will 
explain  it  all  to  you." 

I  collected  my  scattered  senses  and  gave 
him  as  graphic  a  description  of  my  encounter 
with  the  Obeah-man  as  was  possible. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  emerged  from  the  hut. 
Camperdown  placed  me  on  his  horse  and 
walked  beside  me,  and  soon  I  found  myself 
comfortably  installed  in  his  hospitable  home. 
A  note  was  despatched  to  the  sergeant 
informing  him  that  I  had  fallen  from  my 
horse  and  sprained  my  ankle,  and  should 
probably  be  laid  up  for  some  days.  He  came 
to  inquire  for  me  on  the  following  morning, 
and  to  inform  me  that  my  orders  had  been 
carried  out  promptly,  and  that  the  Sea  Gull 
had  sailed  for  Colon,  with  Corporal  Brown  on 
board.  A  search  was  made  for  Quashie,  who 
was  discovered  in  the  pound,  but  minus  my 
saddle  and  bridle,  which  had  been  stolen  by 
someone — the  Obeah-man  having  dismounted 
and  sent  the  pony  adrift  on  approaching  the 
constabulary-station.  It  cost  me  10s.  6d. 
for  poundage. 
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THE  pioneer  of  systematic  oyster  culti- 
vation in  Europe  was  one  Sergius 
Orata,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  estab- 
lished oyster-beds  at  Baiae,  the  great  Roman 
seaside  resort,  about  the  year  B.C.  95,  and, 
incidentally,  made  a  fortune  out  of  his 
brilliant  idea. 

So  important  did  this  old  Roman  industry 
become  that  an  artificial  channel  was  con- 
structed in  order  that  the  famous  oyster-beds 
in  Lake  Lucrinus  should  be  provided  with  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  sea- water.  Later 
on,  the  fame  of  the  British  native  oyster 
spread  to  Rome,  and  about  a.d.  78,  Agricola 
sent  the  first  consignment  of  Ruputians  from 
the  shores  of  Kent.  Their  superiority  over 
the  oysters  of  the  Mediterranean  was  speedily 
recognised,  and  native  oysters  became,  and 
have  remained  ever  since,  an  important 
commercial  asset  to  our  country. 

An  old  Norman-French  proclamation, 
dated  as  far  back  as  a.d.  1256,  made  by  the 
rulers  of  Colchester,  sets  forth  that  the  Colne 
river  oyster-fisheries  had  even  at  that  time 
belonged  to  the  town  of  Colchester  "  time 
beyond  memory."  How,  and  by  whom,  the 
actual  cultivation  was  inaugurated,  history 
does  not  relate,  though  it  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  instituted  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  luxurious  Romans  for  the  far-famed 
Ruputians,  without  which  no  feast  of  any 
importance  was  considered  complete. 

It  is  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact' that 
every  kind  of  aquatic  creature  is  found  to 
attain  a  distinct  superiority  in  some  particular 


locality  or  other,  certain  rivers  or  areas  in  the 
sea  being  apparently  specially  adapted  to 
certain  species  which  thrive  there  abnormally 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  local  food,  or 
to  some  peculiarity  of  the  water  itself,  which 
is  exceptionally  favourable  to  certain  organis- 
ations. 

That  the  Pyefleet  is  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  finest  possible  oysters 
has  been  common  knowledge  for  centuries, 
yet  the  exact  reason  for  its  superiority  still 
remains  more  or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

By  some  authorities  this  superiority  is  held 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  strictly  local 
water-weed  that  exists  only  in  the  Pyefleet. 
Curiously  enough,  this  weed  is  not  even  to  be 
found  in  the  Colne  itself,  of  which  the 
Pyefleet  is  a  branch,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring creeks.  The  theory  is  that  the 
oysters  feed  upon  minute  animalculae  that 
frequent  this  weed,  and  thus  attain  abnormal 
plumpness  and  succulence.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  oysters  have  been  cultivated  for 
so  long,  beds  having  been  in  existence  in 
China  for  over  twTo  thousand  years,  compara- 
tively little  is  really  known  as  to  their  life- 
history.  It  has  not  even  been  definitely 
established  upon  what,  or  in  what  way,  an 
oyster  actually  does  feed. 

Another  section  of  experts  holds  that  the 
wrater  and  natural  surroundings  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  excellence  of  the  oysters 
taken  from  the  Pyefleet. 

Whatever  be  the  true  reason,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  more  ideal  situation  for  an 
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oyster-fishery  could  be  found  in  the  world 
than  Pyefleet  and  the  Colne 

The  fisheries  cover  a  total  area  of  eighteen  t 
thousand  acres  of  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  countless  millions  of  oysters  in  all 


OPENING   CKREMONY. 

stages  of  maturity, 
from  the  "  spat  " 
that  is  only  visible 
nndera  magnifying- 
glass,  up  to  "  well 
fished"  six-year- 
olds  reposing  on  the 
fattening  -  grounds, 
fit  and  ready  for  the 
tables  of  epicures. 

The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Col- 
chester, to  whom 
the  Colne  Fisheries 
belong,  do  not 
actually  undertake 
the  working  of  the 
oyster-beds.  The 
Fisheries  are  leased 
to  the  Colne  Fishery 
Company,  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament, 
which    reserves    to 

the  landlords  a  rent  and  percentage  of  the 
profits.  The  absolute  management  and  con- 
trol is,  under  this  Act,  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  Fishery  Board,  which  consists  of  six 
members  of  the  Council  and  six  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  are  elected  each  year. 


Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
property  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  no  less  than 
thirty-one  thousand  pounds  has  been  paid  to 
the  Corporation,  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
pounds  divided 
among  the  members 
of  the  Company 
out  of  the  profits. 
The  Fisheries  are 
worked  by  about 
four  hundred 
oyster-dredger  men, 
each  of  whom  has 
to  serve  a  seven 
years'  apprentice- 
ship to  a  member 
of  the  Company 
before  he  becomes 
what  is  locally 
known  as  a  "  Free- 
man of  the  Colne," 
and,  as  such,  en- 
titled to  a  share  in 
the  profits  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wages 
^'.i'^r#l-      received     for     the 
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work  done  for  the  Board  on  the  dredgers  or 
elsewhere. 

During  the  fishing  season  a  large  fleet  of 
independent  dredgers  also  find  remunerative 
employment  dredging  in  the  open  sea  beyond 
the  Corporation's  boundary  line,  the  presence 
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of  a  continuous 
supply  of  oysters  in 
the  sea  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Colne 
being  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  spat 
which  annually 
drifts  seaward  from 
the  millions  of 
oysters  in  the  river, 
otherwise  the  out- 
side grounds  would 
long  ago  have  been 
exhausted  by  over- 
fishing. 

As  before  men- 
tioned, little  is 
known    at   "present 

of  the  real  life  history  of  the  oyster,  though 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  recent  investigations. 

The  manner  in  which  they  feed,  their 
method  of  propagation,  even  the  sex  of  an 
oyster,  still  remain  mere  matters  of  conjecture. 

In  the  summer  the  oysters  sicken  and 
become  unfit  for  food.  First  comes  what  is 
known  as  the  white  sickness,  during  which 
period  the  outside  edge  or  frill  develops  a 
white,  pulpy  swelling.  This  is  followed  by 
the  black  sickness,  in  which  the  colour  of  the 
pulp  turns  to  black.  The  oyster  then  casts 
its  "spat,"  as  the  embryo  oysters  are  termed. 
The  spat  flows  generally  in  May,  leaving  the 
oysters  thin  and  weak. 


POLICE    STEAM     LAUNCH 


"Did  you  ever  see  an  oyster  walk  up- 
stairs?" queries  the  writer  of  an  old  song. 
Probably  it  will  be  news  to  him,  and  also 
to^  many  others,  that  an  oyster  can  accom- 
plish this  feat  with  ease,  provided  always,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  that  the  stairs  were  under 
water,  for  the  embryo  oyster  often  swims, 
floats,  drifts  many  miles  from  its  original 
birthplace,  before  it  attaches  itself  to  some 
more  substantial  object,  in  order  to  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  its  future  existence. 

During  the  spatting  season  the  Colne  and 
the  adjacent  waters  are  literally  alive  with 
oysters.  A  single  drop  taken  from  the 
river  on  the  end  of  a  match  was  found,  when 
examined  under   a   microscope,   to    contain 
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more  than  a  dozen  tiny,  jet  perfect  oysters. 
Multiply  the  contents  of  one  drop  by  the 
number  of  drops  contained  in  eighteen 
thousand  acres  of  water  at  an  average  depth 
of  ten  feet,  and  the  number  of  baby  oysters 
annually  born  in  the  Colne  can  be  easily 
ascertained.  That  only  a  small  percentage 
survive  and  reach  the  state  of  maturity  is 
obvious.  Baby  oysters  attaching  themselves, 
as  they  do,  to  any  substance  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  would  soon  form  themselves 
into  great  clusters  if  not  attended  to,  conse- 
quently special  beds  of  "  culsh,"  or  bleached 
oyster-shells,  are  prepared  for  them  in  the 
river. 

In  the  early  stages,  baby  oysters  are  known 
as  "  swimming  spat "  ;  the  exact  period  for 
which  they  float  or  swim  before  finally 
attaching  themselves  to  any  object  is  not 
definitely  known.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  work  of  shifting,  stocking,  and 
singling  out  the  brood  commences.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  dredgermen  cull  the 
hauls  brought  up  by  the  nets.  From  the 
older  oysters,  parasitic  growths  are  carefully 
removed,  so  that  they  may  be  relaid  either  in 
the  Colne  itself  or,  if  of  sufficient  age,  they 
are  taken  to  the  special  fattening-grounds  of 
the  Pyefleet. 

Often  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  little 
oysters  will  be  found  attached  to  one  empty 
shell,  and  if  permitted  to  mature  without 
being  separated,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  expand  and  retain  the  sym- 
metrical shape  for  which  our  native  oysters 
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are  famous,  but  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
contort  and  deform  one  another  as  they  in- 
creased in  size,  so  they  must  be  separated 
and  replaced  singly  in  the  water. 

The  singling  of  the  brood  is  an  operation 
that  requires  great  skill  and  experience. 
Each  man  uses  what  is  known  as  a  "cull 
tack,"  takes  the  brood  in  his  left  hand,  and 
carefully  separates  as  many  individual  oysters 
as  possible  from  the  shell  or  object  to  which 
they  have  attached  themselves.  In  doing 
this,   innumerable   oysters   are   unavoidably 
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destroyed,  as  at  that  stage  of  their  growth 
the  shells  are  very  thin  and  tender. 

Oysters  are  not  considered  in  prime  con- 
dition for  the  market  until  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  Practically 
each  and  every  one  of  the  millions  of  oysters 
lying  upon  the  beds  of  the  Colne  Fisheries 
will  be  dredged  up,  cleaned  if  necessary,  and 
relaid  at  least  once  a  year. 

It  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  season 
as  to  the  period  which  elapses  between  the 
time  the  oysters  cast  their  spat  and  the  time 


CULLING,    COUNTING,     AND     PACKING, 


at  which  they  are 
in  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  the  table. 
The  summer  of 
190G  was  excep- 
tionally favourable, 
and  enabled  the 
oysters  to  attain  a 
prime  condition  as 
early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 
A  curious  fact 
about  oysters  is 
that  one  may  rest 
content  that  a 
native  oyster  is 
actually  a  native 
oyster ;  for  though 
oysters  in  various 
stages  of  maturity 
are  imported  from 
various  parts  of 
the  world  and  re- 
laid  in  other  waters,  outside  the  Colne,  to  fat- 
ten, yet,  for  some  unknown  reason,  foreign 
oysters  relaid  on  our  coasts  do  not  cast  any 
"  spat,"  consequently  only  the  genuine  natives 
breed  upon  our  shores.  Many  of  the  foreign 
relaid  oysters,  however,  are  almost  as  perfect 
in  shape  as  the  natives  themselves.  If  any 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  birthplace 
of  an  oyster  be  entertained,  there  is  a  simple 
means  by  which  this  can  be  proved  beyond  a 
doubt.  Experts,  of  course,  can  tell  at  a 
glance,  but  there  is  another  infallible  test 
which  anyone  can 
apply  for  himself. 
First  open  the  sus- 
pected oyster  and 
remove  the  fish.  If 
the  oyster  is  a 
genuine  native,  the 
whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  shell 
will  be  found 
pearly-white,  with 
perhaps  a  bluish  or 
purple  tinge.  If, 
on  the  other  hand, 
the  oyster  has  been 
born  elsewhere 
than  in  or  adjacent 
to  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames,  a 
curious,  dark, 
crescent-shaped 
mark  will  be  obser- 
vable, somewhat 
resembling  a  dark 
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eyebrow,  at  the  point  where  the  oyster  was 
originally  attached  to  the  inside  of  its  shell. 

The  price  of  the  Colchester  natives  has 
increased  enormously  during  the  last  fifty* 
years ;  thus  we  find  that  during  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1862,  oysters  were  disposed  of 
at  two  guineas  per  London  bushel.  This  old 
London  bushel  contained  twenty-two  gallons, 
the  price  of  the  oysters  working  out  at  about 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  hundred,  or, 
approximately,  the  price  for  which  a  dozen 
can  be  obtained  at  the  present  day. 

The  enormous  value  of  the  stock  of  oysters 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Colne  and  Pyefleet 
naturally  necessitates  exceptional  precautions 
for  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the 
Corporation,  so  that  in  1890  a  special  force 
of  oyster-police  was  established  to  protect  the 
Fisheries  from  the  raids  of  oyster-pirates. 
This  novel  police  force  consisted  originally 
of  one  chief  and  three  constables.  The  in- 
crease in  value  and  importance,  however,  has 
necessitated  the  increasing  of  the  force  to  its 
present  number  of  eight  constables,  three 
sergeants,  and  an  inspector,  who  are  to  be 
seen  cruising  day  and  night  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Colne,  either  in  the  cutters  or  in  the 
steam  launch. 

When  the  Freemen  are  at  work,  the  Board 
employ  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  sailing 
and  one  steam  dredgers.  The  boats  commence 
operations  at  appointed  places,  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  flag-boat, "  Cease  dredging  !  " 
each  makes  the  best  of  its  way  towards  the 
packing-shed,  and  an  exciting  race  ensues, 
the  captains  of  the  sailing  dredgers  manoeuvr- 
ing to  secure  the  best  possible  position,  each 
endeavouring  to  be  first  to  unload  her  catch. 
Arriving  off  the  packing-shed,  the  oysters, 
which  have  been  previously  packed  in  wicker 
baskets,  are  taken  ashore  in  boats.  Those 
not  required  for  immediate  packing  are 
thrown  into  one  of  the  numerous  oyster- 
ponds  by  which  the  packing-shed  is  sur- 
rounded, there  to  await  the  arrival  of  orders. 
Inside  the  shed  the  packers  count  and  place 
the  oysters  in  barrels  of  various  sizes.  In 
order  that  the  public  who  purchase  these 
oysters  from  the  Colne  Fishery  Board  may 
have  a  guarantee  that  the  oysters  are  genuine 
and  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  a  certifi- 
cate to  this  effect  is  enclosed  in  each  barrel, 
and  the  barrels  are  branded  with  the  Borough 
Arms  and  fastened  with  the  Board's  Seal. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  have  discharged  their 
catch, the  oyster-police  board  and  "rummage  " 
the  boats,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  men 
have  not  concealed  any  oysters  aboard.  The 
regulations  of  the  Board  are  so  strict  that  no 


person  connected  with  the  Fisheries  is  per- 
mitted to  take  or  eat  even  a  single  oyster 
without  payment,  and  shpuld  the  police 
discover  even  so  much  as  a  few  empty  shells 
on  board  one  of  the  boats,  the  matter  would 
be  immediately  reported. 

As  each  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  dredging 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  Freeman  of  the 
river,  and  as  such,  hold  an  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  Fisheries,  which  is  liable  to 
forfeiture,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  there  is 
any  cause  for  complaint. 

The  most  troublesome  parties  with  whom 
the  oyster-police  have  to  deal  are  local 
fishermen,  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  waters  and  know  exactly  where  the 
oysters  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  numbers. 
When  the  outside  fleet  are  at  work  dredging 
in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  Fisheries,  the  police-boats  must 
ever  be  on  the  spot  cruising  around  to  make 
sure  that  none  of  the  vessels  cast  their 
dredges  inside  the  boundary  line. 

How  profitable  oyster-piracy  would  be  to 
anyone  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  will  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  single  small 
dredge  cast  into  the  waters  of  the  Colne  can 
collect  oysters  at  the  rate  of  a  pound's  worth 
per  minute. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  oyster-fisheries,  the 
water  of  the  Colne,  though  tidal,  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  deep.  Consequently, 
even  at  low  tide  the  oysters  are  always  under 
water,  and  not,  as  in  so  many  other  places, 
exposed  at  low  tide.  Moreover,  the  Colne  is 
exceptionally  well  situated,  as  there  are  no 
houses  to  be  seen  for  miles  along  the 
banks,  therefore  all  fear  of  contamination  is 
eliminated.  In  fact,  at  the  time  when  the 
Medical  Journal  was  making  scientific  in- 
vestigations into  the  conditions  of  the  various 
oysters  around  our  coasts,  the  water  of  the 
Pyefleet  was  taken  as  a  standard  of  excellence 
with  which  the  others  were  compared. 

Every  year,  early  in  September,  the 
Fisheries  are  officially  declared  open  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Colchester, 
"  according  to  ancient  custom."  This  quaint 
ceremony  takes  place  upon  one  of  the 
dredgers  out  on  the  Colne.  After  the 
proclamation  has  been  read,  giving  per- 
mission for  the  oysters  to  be  taken  from 
the  river,  the  success  of  the  Fisheries  for  the 
forthcoming  year  is  toasted  by  all  present, 
who  partake  of  a  tiny  glass  of  gin  and  a 
morsel  of  gingerbread.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  ob- 
served annually  since  any  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  made. 
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By    MAX    PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opens  at  a  meeting  of  anarchist  refugees  and  alien 
revolutionaries  in  the  East  End  of  London,  at  which  Paul  Boriskoff*,  Polish  orator,  tells  the  story  of  his  wrongs. 
He  it  was  who  invented  the  Meltka  furnace,  and  by  his  discovery  vast  riches  have  been  made  in  the  copper-mines 
of  Poland.  But  a  rich  man  stole  his  secret  from  him  and  traded  on  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  when 
Boriskoff  claimed  a  share  of  profits,  the  capitalist  named  him  to  the  police,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  to 
languish  there  for  years  and  only  to  be  released  by  banishment.  Boriskoff  has  a  daughter,  Lois,  who  has  given 
her  heart  to  a  young  Englishman,  Alban  Kennedy,  although  there  is  as  yet  no  betrothal  between  them.  They 
are  friends  only*,  as  yet,  but  they  are  thrown  together  in  the  strange,  foreign  world  of  mixed  nationalities  into  which 
Alban,  a  penniless  orphan  of  gentle  birth,  has  drifted  to  find  a  meagre  living  ;  and  though  he  remembers  a 
more  refined  life  in  his  childhood,  Alban  at  present  exchanges  Whitechapel  only  for  riff-raff  acquaintances  who 
haunt  "the  labyrinth"  of  old  cellars  and  subterranean  passages  of  the  West  End.  But  one  day  he  suddenly 
meets  a  stranger  whose  news  is  to  revolutionise  his  life.  His  name  is  Silas  Geary,  and  he  is  curate  of  St.  Philip's 
Church,  Hampstead.  The  two  men  turn  into  a  coffee-shop,  where  the  curate  tells  Alban  of  employment  his  patron 
at  Hampstead  has  to  offer  him  which  will  take  him  into  the  highest  society  and  open  a  great  career  to  him.  He 
persuades  Alban  to  go  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  see  Mr.  Gessner,  a  Pole,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  London. 
The  great  man  tells  him  he  is  to  remain  at  Hampstead  as  his  son ;  also  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  him  why  he  has 
been  chosen,  or  the  exact  circumstances  that  have  led  to  their  meeting,  and  that  the  obligation  is  entirely  on  his  side. 
Alban  cannot  understand  this,  but  Mr.  Gessner  tells  him  to  be  content,  as  he  cannot  tell  him  more,  and  assures  him 
that  he  is  only  offering  that  to  which  Alban  has  every  claim.  Alban  stays,  and  while  having  his  coffee  in  the 
garden  he  is  startled  by  the  unexpected  return  of  Mr.  Gessner's  daughter,  Anna,  who  was  not  expected  home  until 
the  morrow.  As  she  slips  out  into  the  garden  Alban  hears  her  ask  the  butler  about  the  "beggar  boy"  her  father 
wishes  to  bring  to  the  house.  Hushing  his  voice,  the  butler  informs  her  of  Alban's  presence  in  the  garden. 
Presently  she  meets  him  and  expresses  her  sorrow  at  being  overheard,  for,  seeing  him  as  he  now  is,  she  thinks 
her  father  has  not  told  her  the  truth.  From  conversation  with  Anna  the  young  man  learns,  among  other  things, 
that  she  has  already  a  suitor  of  whom  her  father  does  not  approve. 


CHAPTER  X. 

RICHARD   GESSNER   DEBATES   AN   ISSUE. 

RICHARD  GESSNER  returned  to 
"Five  Gables"  as  the  clock  of  Hamp- 
stead Parish  Church  was  striking  one. 
A  yawning  footman  met  him  in  the  hall  and 
asked  him  if  he  wished  for  anything.  To 
the  man's  astonishment,  he  was  ordered  to 
carry  brandy  and  Yichy  water  to  the  bedroom 
immediately. 

"  To  your  room,  sir  ?  " 
"  To  my  room — are  you  deaf  ?  " 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Miss  Gessner 
has  returned." 

"  My  daughter — when  ?  " 
"  After  dinner,  sir." 
"  Was  there  anyone  with  her  ?  " 
"  I  didn't  rightly  see,  sir.     Fellows  opened 
the  door  ;  he  could  tell  you,  sir." 

Gessner  cast  a  searching  glance  upon  the 
man's  face  and  then  mounted  the  great 
staircase  with  laborious  steps.  Passing  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  Alban  slept,  he 
listened  intently  for  a  moment,  as  though 
half  of  a  mind  to  enter,  but,  abandoning  the 
intention,  went  on  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  there,  when  the  footman  had  attended 
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to  his  requirements,  he  locked  the  door  and 
helped  himself  liberally  to  the  brandy.  An 
observer  would  have  remarked  that  drops 
of  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  that  his 
hand  was  shaking. 

He  had  dined  with  a  City  company,  but 
had  dined  as  a  man  who  knew  little  of  the 
dinner  or  of  those  who  ate  it.  Ten  days 
ago  his  energy,  his  buoyant  spirits,  and  his 
amazing  vitality  had  astonished  even  his 
best  friends.  To-night,  these  qualities  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb  ;  and  he  had  been  so 
silent,  so  self  -  concentrated,  so  obviously 
distressed,  that  even  a  casual  acquaintance 
had  remarked  the  change.  To  say  that  a 
just  Nemesis  had  overtaken  him  would  be 
less  than  the  truth.  He  knew  that  he  stood 
accused,  not  by  a  man,  but  by  a  nation.  And 
to  a  nation  he  must  answer. 

He  locked  the  door  of  his  room,  and 
drawing  a  chair  to  a  little  Buhl  writing- 
table  set  in  the  window,  he  opened  a  drawer 
and  took  therefrom  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 
upon  which  he  had  spent  nine  sleepless  nights 
and,  apparently,  would  spend  still  another. 
They  were  odd  scraps — now  of  letters,  now 
of  legal  documents  ;  the  precis  of  a  past 
which  could  be  recited  in  no  court  of  justice, 
but  might  well  be  told  aloud  to  an  unsym- 
pathetic world.  Had  an  historian  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with  such  documents,  he 
would  have  made  nothing  whatever  of  them 
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but  Richard  Gessner  could  rewrite  the  story 
in  every  line,  could  garnish  it  with  passions 
awakened,  fears  unnameable,  regrets  that 
could  not  save,  despair  that  would  suffer  no 
consolations. 

He  had  stolen  Paul  BoriskofTs  secret  from 
him  and  thereby  had  made  a  fortune.  Let 
it  be  admitted  that  the  first  conception  of 
the  new  furnace  for  the  refining  of  copper 
had  come  from  that  white-faced,  whimpering 
miner,  who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his 
nation's  wrongs  and  had  no  finer  ambition 
in  life  than  to  feed  his  children.  He,  Richard 
Gessner,  had  done  what  such  a  fellow  never 
could  have  done.  He  had  made  the  furnace 
commercially  possible,  and  had  exploited  it 
through  the  copper-mines  of  the  world. 
Such  had  been  the  first  rung  of  that  magnifi- 
cent pecuniary  ladder  he  had  afterwards 
climbed  so  adroitly.  Money  he  had  amassed 
beneath  his  grasping  hand  as  at  a  magician's 
touch.  He  regretted — he  had  always  regretted 
— that  misfortune  overtook  Paul  BoriskofTs 
family.  He  would' have  helped  them  had 
he  been  in  Poland  at  the  time  ;  but  their 
offences  were  adjudged  to  be  political,  and  if 
the  wretched  woman  suffered  harm  at  the 
hands  of  the  police,  what  share  had  he  in 
it  ?  To  this  point  he  charged  himself 
lightly,  as  men  will  in  justifying  themselves 
before  the  finger  of  a  hoary  accusation. 
Gessner 's  only  daughter  had  been  at  once  his 
divinity  and  his  religion.  Let  men  call 
him  a  rogue,  despot,  or  thief,  and  he  wrould 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  glance  aside  at  his 
profit  and  loss  account.  But  let  them  call 
him  "  fool,"  and  the  end  of  his  days  surely 
was  at  hand. 

And  so  this  self-examination  to-night 
troubled  itself  with  no  thought  of  wrongs 
committed,  with  no  desire  to  repay,  but  only 
with  that  supreme  act  of  folly  to  which  the 
sleeping  lad  in  the  room  near  by  was  the 
surest  witness.  What  would  the  threats  of 
such  a  pauper  as  Paul  Boriskoff  have 
mattered  if  the  man  had  stood  alone  against 
him  ?  A  word  to  the  police,  a  hundred 
pounds  to  a  score  of  ruffians,  and  he 
would  have  been  troubled  no  more.  But 
Gessner 's  quarrel  was  not  with  a  man,  but  a 
nation.  Perceiving  that  the  friendship  of 
the  Russian  Government  was  necessary  to 
many  of  his  mining  schemes  in  the  East,  he 
had  changed  his  name  as  lightly  as  another 
would  have  changed  his  coat ;  had  cast  the 
garments  of  a  sham  patriotism  and  emerged 
an  enemy  to  all  that  he  had  hitherto 
befriended,  a  foe  to  Poland,  a  servant  of 
Russia. 


Acting  secretly  and  with  a  strong  man's 
discretion,  no  bruit  of  this  odd  conversion 
had  been  made  public,  no  whisper  of  it 
heard  in  the  camp  of  the  Revolutionaries. 
Many  knew  Maxim  Gogol,  none  had  heard 
of  Richard  Gessner.  His  desire  for  secrecy 
was  in  good  accord  with  the  plans  of  a  police 
he  assisted  and  the  bureaucracy  he  bribed. 
He  lived  for  a  while  in  Vienna,  then  at 
Tiflis  ;  he  came  at  length  to  England,  where 
his  daughter  had  been  educated,  and  there 
he  established  himself,  ostensibly  as  a 
wealthy  banker,  in  reality  as  the  secret 
director  of  one  of  the  greatest  conspiracies 
against  the  liberty  of  a  little  nation  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

Upon  such  a  man  the  blow  of  discovery 
fell  with  stunning  force.  Gessner  had 
grown  so  accustomed  to  the  security  of 
this  suburban  life  that  he  could  imagine 
no  circumstance  which  might  disturb  it. 
All  that  he  planned  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Russian  Government  had  been  cleverly 
executed  by  agents  and  deputies.  Entitled  by 
his  years  to  leisure,  he  had  latterly  almost 
abandoned  politics  for  a  culture  of  the  arts 
and  the  sciences,  in  some  branches  of  which 
he  was  a  master.  His  leisure  he  gave  almost 
entirely  to  his  daughter.  To  contrive  for 
her  an  alliance  worthy  of  his  own  fortune 
and  of  her  beauty  had  become  the  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life.  He  studded  the  Peerage 
as  other  men  study  a  balance-sheet.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  possible  husbands 
appeared  at  "Five  Gables,"  were  dined, 
discussed,  and  dismissed.  The  older  families 
despised  him  and  would  not  be  appeased. 
To  crown  his  vexation,  his  daughter  named 
a  lover  for  herself.  He  had  twice  shown 
Captain  Willy  Forrest  to  the  door,  and  twice 
had  the  man  returned.  Anna  seemed 
fascinated  by  this  showy  adventurer  as  by 
none  other  who  visited  them.  Gessner,  for 
his  part,  would  sooner  have  lost  the  half  of 
his  fortune  than  that  she  should  have 
married  him. 

These  vexations  had  been  real  enough  ten 
days  ago  ;  but  to-night  a  greater  made  light 
of  them,  and  now  they  were  almost  forgotten. 
Detection  had  stalked  out  of  the  slums  to 
humble  this  man  in  an  instant  and  bring 
him  to  his  knees.  Gessner  could  have 
recited  to  you  the  most  trivial  detail  attend- 
ing the  reception  of  Paul  BoriskofTs  letter 
and  the  claim  it  made  upon  him — how  a 
secretary  had  passed  it  to  him  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  Scotland  Yard  should  know  of  it ; 
how  he  had  taken  up  the  scrawl  idly  enough, 
to  flush  before  them  all  an  instant  later  and 
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to  feel  his  heart  sink  as  in  an  abyss  of 
unutterable  dismay.  He  had  crumpled  the  * 
dirty  paper  in  his  hand,  he  remembered,  and 
thrown  it  to  the  ground — to  pick  it  up 
immediately  and  smooth  it  out  as  though  it 
were  a  precious  document.  To  his  secretary 
he  tried  to  explain  that  the  writer  was  an 
odd  fanatic  who  must  be  humoured.  De- 
termined at  the  first  blush  to  face  the  matter 
out,  to  answer  and  to  defy  this  pauper  Pole  who 
had  dared  to  threaten  him,  he  came  ulti- 
mately to  see  that  discretion  would  best  serve 
him.  Paul  Boriskoff  had  named  Kensington 
Gardens  as  a  rendezvous  where  matters  might 
be  discussed.  Gessner  was  there  to  the 
minute — without  idea,  without  hope,  seeking 
only  that  pity  which  he  himself  had  never 
bestowed  upon  any  human  being. 

Paul  Boriskoff  did  not  hurry  to  the 
Gardens,  so  sure  was  he  of  the  success  of  his 
undertaking.  The  frowsy  black  coat,  in 
which  he  made  his  bow  to  the  millionaire, 
had  not  seen  the  light  for  many  years — his 
hat  was  a  wide-brimmed  eccentricity  in  soft 
felt  which  greatly  delighted  the  nursemaids 
who  passed  him  by.  Gessner  would  never 
have  recognised,  in  the  hollow-cheeked,  pale- 
faced,  humble  creature,  the  sturdy  young 
Pole  who  had  come  to  him  nearly  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  had  said  :  "  Our  fortunes  are 
made  ;  this  is  my  discovery."  Believing  at 
the  moment  that  money  would  buy  such  a 
derelict,  body  and  soul,  he  opened  the  nego- 
tiations firmly  and  in  that  lofty  tone  which 
suited  Throgmorton  Street  so  well.  But  five 
minutes  had  not  passed  before  he  understood 
his  mistake  and  realised  that  Boriskoff,  the 
lad  who  had  trusted  him,  and  Boriskoff,  the 
Pole  who  now  threatened  him,  were  one  and 
the  same,  after  all. 

"  I  remember  you  perfectly,"  he  said.  "  It 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  I  do  not.  You 
had  some  claim  in  the  matter  of  a  certain 
furnace.  Yes,  I  remember  that  and  would 
willingly  admit  it.  But,  my  friend,  you  fell 
into  trouble  with  the  Government,  and  what 
could  I  do  then  ?  Was  not  I  also  compelled 
to  leave  Poland  ?  Did  not  I  change  my 
name  for  that  very  reason  ?  How  could  I 
repay  the  debt  ?  Here  in  England  it  is 
different.  You  make  your  existence  known 
to  me,  and  I  respond  at  once.  Speak  freely, 
then,  for  I  shall  hear  you  patiently." 

They  were  seated  on  a  bench  beneath  a 
chestnut  in  full  bloom.  Distantly,  through 
a  vista  of  giant  trunks,  the  waters  of  the 
Round  Pond  glimmered  in  the  evening  light. 
Children,  worn  out  by  the  day,  sat  in  Idle 
groups  on  the  benches  of  the  Long  Walk  ox- 


lagged  through  a  fitful  game  on  the  open 
spaces  between  the  trees.  Few  observed 
these  two  men  who  thus  earnestly  recalled 
the  drama  of  their  lives  ;  none  remarked 
their  odd  association,  for  were  not  both 
obviously  foreigners,  and  who  shall  dictate  a 
fashion  to  such  as  they  ?  Indeed,  they  con- 
versed without  any  animation  of  gesture, 
the  one  convulsed  by  fears  he  did  not  dare 
to  express,  the  other  by  hopes  on  the 
threshold  of  realisation. 

"I  speak  freely,"  said  Boriskoff  with 
unaffected  candour,  "for  to  that  I  have 
come  here.  And  first  I  must  set  your 
memory  right  in  a  matter  that  concerns  us 
both.  You  did  not  leave  Poland  to  serve 
your  country ;  you  left  it  to  betray  us. 
Spare  your  words,  for  the  story  has  been  told 
many  times  in  Warsaw  and  in  London. 
Shall  I  give  you  the  list  of  those  who  are 
tortured  to-day  at  Saghalien  because  of  what 
you  did  ?  It  would  be  vain,  for  if  you  have 
any  feeling,  even  that  of  a  dog,  they  are 
remembered  by  you.  You  betrayed  the  man 
who  trusted  you  ;  you  betrayed  your  country 
— for  what  ?  Shall  I  say  that  it  was  for 
this  asylum  in  a  strange  land,  for  power, 
for  the  temptations  which  all  must  suffer  ? 
No,  no.  You  have  had  but  one  desire  in  all 
your  life,  and  that  is  money.  So  much  even 
I  understand.  You  are  ready  now  to  part 
with  a  little  of  that  money — so  little  that 
it  would  be  as  a  few  grains  from  the  sands  of 
the  sea — to  save  your  neck  from  the  rope,  to 
escape  the  just  punishment  which  is  about 
to  fall  upon  you.  Do  not  believe  that  you 
can  do  so.  I  hold  your  secret,  but  at  any 
hour,  at  any  minute,  others  may  share  it 
with  me.  Maxim  Gogol— for  I  shall  call 
you  by  your  true  name—if  one  word  of  this 
were  spoken  to  the  Committee  at  Warsaw, 
how  long  would  you  have  to  live  ?  You 
know  the  answer  to  that  question.  Do  not 
compel  me  to  dwell  upon  it." 

He  spoke  in  a  soft,  purring  tone,  an  echo 
of  a  voice,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  rustling 
leaves  ;  but,  none  the  less,  Richard  Gessner 
caught  every  word  as  though  it  had  been  the 
voice  of  an  oracle.  A  very  shrewd  man,  he 
had  feared  this  knowledge,  and  fear  had 
brought  him  to  this  covert  interview.  The 
Pole  could  betray  him,  and  betrayal  must  mean 
death— and  what  a  death,  reluctant,  procras- 
tinating, the  hour  of  it  unknown,  the  manner 
of  it  beyond  any  words  terrible  !  Such  had 
been  the  end  of  many  who  had  left  Poland 
as  he  had  done.  He  had  read  their  story 
and  shuddered  even  in  his  imagined  security. 
And  now  this  accusation  was  spoken  not  as  a 
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whisper  of  a  voice  in  the  hours  of  the  night, 
but  as  the  truth  of  an  inevitable  day. 

And  what  should  he  answer  ?  Would  it 
profit  him  to  speak  of  law,  to  retort  with  a 
threat,  to  utter  the  commonplaces  concerning 
Scotland  Yard  and  a  vigilant  police  ?  He 
was  far  too  wise  even  to  contemplate  such 
folly.  Let  him  have  this  man  arrested,  and 
what  then  ?  Would  any  country  thereafter 
shelter  the  informer  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  thousands  whom  no  law  could  arrest  ? 
Would  any  house  harbour  him  against  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  the  swift  blow,  it 
might  even  be  the  lingering  justice  of  such 
fanatics  as  sought  to  rule  Poland.  He  knew 
that  there  was  none.  Abject  assent  could  be 
the  only  reply.  He  must  yield  to  any 
humiliation,  suffer  any  extortion,  rather  than 
speak  the  word  which  would  be  as  irrevocable 
as  the  penalty  it  invited. 

"  I  shall  not  dispute  with  you,  Paul  Bori- 
skoff,"  he  said,  with  a  last  attempt  to  save 
his  dignity.  "  Yes,  it  would  be  in  your  power  •  • 
to  do  me  a  great  injury,  even  in  this  country 
which  gives  you  liberty.  It  is  your  own 
affair.  You  did  not  come  here  to  threaten 
me,  but  to  seek  a  favour.  Name  it  to  me, 
and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  answer  you.  I 
am  not  an  ungenerous  man,  as  some  of  our 
countrymen  know.  Tell  me  what  you  wish, 
and  I  shall  know  how  to  act." 

Boriskoff's  answer  astonished  him  by  its 
impetuosity. 

"  For  myself,  nothing,"  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously— and  these  brief  words  echoed 
in  Gessner's  ears  almost  as  a  message  of 
salvation — ■"  for  myself,  nothing  ;  but  for  my 
children,  much.  Yes,  your  money  can  make 
even  Paul  Boriskoff  despise  himself — but  it 
is  for  the  children's  sake.  I  sell  my  honour 
that  they  may  profit  by  it.  I  ask  for  them 
that  which  is  due  to  me,  but  which  I  have 
sworn  to  forego.  Maxim  Gogol,  it  is  for  the 
children  that  I  ask  it.  You  have  done  me  a 
great  wrong,  but  they  shall  profit  by  it.  That 
is  what  I  am  come  here  to  say  to-day — that 
you  shall  repay,  not  to  me,  but  to  my 
children." 

The  words  appeared  to  cost  him  much,  as 
though  he  had  deliberately  sacrificed  a  great 
vengeance  that  those  he  loved  might  profit. 
Leaping  to  the  hope  of  it  and  telling  himself 
that  this,  after  all,  was  but  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  Gessner  an- 
swered with  an  eagerness  beyond  all  bounds 
ridiculous. 

"There  could  be  nothing  I  would  do  more 
willingly.  Yes,  I  remember — you  left  a 
daughter  in  Warsaw,  and  she  was  not  to  be 


discovered  by  those  of  us  who  would  have 
befriended  her.  Believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  will  help  her  very  gladly.  Any- 
thing, my  friend,  anything  that  is  humanly 
reasonable " 

Boriskoff  did  not  permit  him  to  finish. 

"My  daughter  will  be  educated  in  Germany 
at  your  cost,"  he  said  curtly.  "I  would  speak 
first  of  one  who  is  as  a  son  to  me  because  of 
her  affection  for  him.  There  is  a  young 
Englishman  living  in  Union  Street,  the  son 
of  a  poor  clergyman  who  died  in  the  service 
of  the  poor.  This  lad  you  will  take  into 
your  own  house  and  treat  as  your  own  son. 
It  is  my  desire  and  must  be  gratified.  Re- 
member that  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman, 
and  treat  him  as  such.  There  will  be  time 
enough  afterwards  to  tell  you  how  you  must 
act  in  the  interests  of  our  people  at  Warsaw. 
This  affair  is  our  own,  and  not  of  politics 
at  all.  As  God  is  in  heaven,  but  for  my 
daughter,  you,  Maxim  Gogol,  would  not  be 
alive  this  night !  " 

Gessner's  heart  sank  again  at  the  hint  of 
further  requests  subsequently  to  come.  The 
suggestion  that  he  should  adopt  into  his  own 
house  a  youth  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
seemed  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of 
this  dread  encounter  and  the  penalty  that 
must  be  paid  for  it.  After  all,  it  was  but  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  comparative  security 
and  the  silence  of  a  tongue  which  could  work 
such  ill.  Accustomed  to  deal  with  men  of 
all  natures,  honest  and  simple,  clever  and 
foolish,  secretive  and  loquacious,  there  ran  in 
his  mind  the  desperate  idea  that  he  would 
temporise  with  Paul  Boriskoff  and  ultimately 
destroy  him.  Let  the  Russian  Government 
be  informed  of  the  activity  of  this  Pole  and 
of  his  intention  to  visit  the  Continent  of 
Europe  again,  and  what  were  Boriskoff's 
chances  ?  Such  were  the  treacherous 
thoughts  which  stood  in  Gessner's.  mind 
while  he  framed  an  answer  which  should 
avert  the  final  hour  of  reckoning  and  give 
him  that  opportunity  for  the  counterstroke 
which  might  yet  save  all. 

"  Your  youth  will  profit  little  in  my  house," 
he  said  with  some  pretence  of  earnestness. 
"  Had  you  asked  an  education  abroad  for  him, 
that  would  have  been  a  wiser  thing  in  these 
days.  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  your 
motive,  but  I  am  none  the  less  willing  to 
humour  it.  Let  me  know  something  more 
of  the  lad,  let  me  have  his  history,  and  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  best  course. 
I  live  a  very  quiet  life,  and  my  daughter  is 
much  away.  There  is  the  possibility  also 
that  the  boy,  if  lie  be  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
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Would  do  much  better  at  Oxford  or  at  Cam- 
bridge than  at  Hampstead,  as  you  yourself 
must  see.  Let  us  speak  of  it  afterwards. 
There  will  be  time  enough." 

"  The  time  is  to-day,"  rejoined  Boriskoff 
firmly.  "  Alban  Kennedy  will  live  under 
your  roof  as  your  own  son.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  am  determined  upon 
it.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  to  marry 
my  daughter,  I  will  inform  you  of  it. 
Understand,  he  knows  nothing  of  your 
story  or  of  mine.  He  will  not  hear  of  me 
in  my  absence  from  England.  I  leave  the 
burden  of  this  to  you.  He  is  a  proud  lad 
and  will  accept  no  charity.  It  must  be  your 
task  to  convince  him  that  he  has  a  title  to 
your  benevolence.  Be  wise  and  act  dis- 
creetly. Our  future  requisitions  will  depend 
upon  your  conduct  of  this  affair.  And  Heaven 
help  you,  Maxim  Gogol,  if  you  fail  in  it !  " 

Something  of  the  fanatic,  almost  of  the 
madman,  spoke  in  this  vehement  utterance. 
If  Gessner  had  been  utterly  at  a  loss  as  yet 
to  account  for  a  request  so  unusual,  he  now 
began  to  perceive  in  it  the  instrument  of  his 
own  humiliation.  Would  not  this  stranger 
be  a  perpetual  witness  to  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  a  son  who  stood  also  as  a  hostage,  the 
living  voice  of  Paul  BoriskofFs  authority  ? 
And  what  of  his  own  daughter  Anna,  and  of 
the  story  he  must  tell  her  ?  These  facts  he 
realised  clearly,  but  had  no  answer  to  them. 
The  reluctant  assent,  wrung  from  his  un- 
willing lips,  was  the  promise  of  a  man  who 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  and  must 
answer  as  his  accusers  wished  or  pay  the 
ultimate  penalty.  All  his  common  master- 
fulness, the  habit  of  autocracy,  the  anger  of 
the  bully  and  the  tyrant,  trembled  before  the 
clear,  cold  eyes  of  this  man  he  had  wronged. 
He  must  answer  or  pay  the  price,  humiliate 
himself  or  suffer. 


And  to-night  Alban  Kennedy  slept  beneath 
his  roof  ;  the  bargain  had  been  clinched,  the 
word  spoken.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  had 
he  paid  to  Paul  Boriskoff  that  morning  for 
the  education  of  his  daughter  and  in  part 
satisfaction  of  the  ancient  claim.  But  the 
witness  of  his  degradation  had  come  to  him 
and  must  remain. 

Aye,  and  there  the  strife  of  it  began. 
When  he  put  detectives  upon  the  lad's  path, 
and  had  him  followed  from  Union  Street  to 
the  Caves,  and  from  the  Caves  to  his  place 
of  employment,  the  report  came  to  him  that 
he  was  interesting  himself  in  a  callous  ne'er- 
do-well,  the  friend  of  rogues  and  vagabonds, 


the  companion  of  sluts,  tbe  despair  of  the 
firm  which  employed  him.  He  had  expected 
something  of  the  kind,  but  the  seeming  truth 
dismayed  him.  In  a  second  interview  with 
Boriskoff  he  used  all  his  best  powers  of 
argument  and  entreaty  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise. He  would  send  the  lad  to  the  Uni- 
versity, have  him  educated  abroad,  establish 
him  in  chambers — do  anything,  in  fact,  but 
that  which  the  inexorable  Pole  demanded  of 
him.  This  he  protested  with  a  humility 
quite  foreign  to  him,  and  an  earnestness 
which  revealed  the  depth  of  the  indignity 
he  suffered ;  but  Boriskoff  remained  in- 
flexible. 

"  I  am  determined  upon  it,"  was  the  harsh 
retort ;  "  the  boy  shall  be  as  a  link  between 
us.  Keep  him  from  this  hell  in  which  he 
has  lived,  and  I  will  set  so  much  to  your 
credit.  I  warn  you  that  you  have  a  difficult 
task.  Do  not  fail  in  it,  as  you  value  your 
own  safety." 

The  manner  of  this  reply  left  Gessner  no 
alternative,  and  he  sent  Silas  Geary  to  White- 
chapel,  as  we  have  seen.  A  less  clever  man, 
perhaps,  would  have  fenced  alike  with  the 
proposal  and  the  threat ;  but  he  knew  his 
own  countrymen  too  well  for  that.  Perhaps 
a  hope  remained  that  any  kindness  shown  to 
this  vagrant  lad  would  win  back  ultimately 
his  ancient  freedom.  Alone  in  his  room  this 
night,  a  single  light  rebutting  the  darkness, 
he  understood  into  what  an  abyss  of  dis- 
covery he  had  fallen,  the  price  that  must  be 
paid,  the  debt  that  he  owed  to  forgotten 
years. 

"  This  man  is  a  devil,"  he  said  ;  "  he  will 
rob  me  shilling  by  shilling  until  I  am  a 
beggar.  Good  Heavens  !  that  it  should  have 
come  to  this  after  twenty  years — twenty 
years  which  have  achieved  so  much  ;  twenty 
years  of  such  slavery  as  few  men  have  known , 
And  I  am  helpless — and  this  beggar  is  here 
to  remind  me  of  my  enemies,  to  tell  me  that 
I  walk  in  chains,  and  that  their  eyes  are 
following  me  ! " 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  dressed  as 
he  was,  and  tried  to  sleep.  The  stillness  of 
the  house  gave  fruitful  visions,  magnifying 
all  his  fears  and  bringing  him  to  an  un- 
speakable terror  of  the  days  which  must 
come  after.  He  had  many  ambitions  yet  to 
achieve,  great  ideas  which  remained  ideas, 
masterly  projects  which  must  bring  him 
both  fame  and  riches — but  he  would  have 
abandoned  them  all  this  night  if  freedom 
had  been  offered  him.  Years  ago,  he  re- 
membered, Boriskoff,  the  young  miner,  had 
earned  his  hatred ;  he  knew  not  why,  unless  it 
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were  a  truth  that  men  best  hate  those  who 
have  served  them  best.  To-night  found  that 
old  hatred  increased  a  thousandfold  and 
shaping  itself  in  schemes  which  he  would 
not  even  whisper  aloud.  He  had  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  good  courage, 
and  that  courage  prompted  him  to  a  hundred 
mad  notions — to  swift  assassination  or  to 
slow  intrigue— last  of  all  to  self-destruction 
should  his  aims  miscarry.  He  would  kill 
himself  and  cheat  them  after  all.  Many 
another  in  Petersburg  had  sacrificed  his  life 
rather  than  suffer  those  years  of  torture 
which  discovery  brought.  He  knew  that  he 
would  not  shrink  even  from  the  irrevocable 
if  he  were  driven  far  enough. 

A  man  may  take  such  a  resolution  as  this 
and  yet  a  great  desire  of  life  may  remain  to 
thwart  it.  Gessner  found  himself  debating 
the  issues  more  calmly  as  the  night  wore  on, 
and  even  asking  himself  if  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  his  house  might  be  so  intolerable 
as  he  had  believed.  He  had  seen  little  of 
Alban,  and  that  little  had  not  been  to  the 
young  man's  disadvantage.  If  the  youth 
were  not  all  that  report  had  painted  him,  if 
the  amenities  of  the  house  should  civilise 
him  and  kindness  win  his  favour,  then  even 
he  might  be  an  advocate  for  those  to  whom 
he  owed  such  favours.  This  new  phase  set 
Gessner  thinking  more  hopefully  than  at 
any  time  since  the  beginning  of  it.  He  rose 
from  his  bed,  and  turning  on  the  lamps, 
began  to  recall  all  that  the  Pole  had  de- 
manded of  him.  The  terms  of  the  compact 
were  not  so  very  unreasonable,  surely,  he 
argued.  Let  this  young  Kennedy  consent  to 
remain  at  "Five  Gables,"  and  he,  Eichard 
Gessner,  would  answer  for  the  rest.  But 
would  he  consent  to  remain — would  that 
wild  life  of  the  slums  call  him  back  to  its 
freedom  and  its  friendships  ?  He  knew  not 
what  to  think.  A  great  fear  came  to  him — 
not  that  the  lad  would  remain,  but  that  he 
would  go.  Had  it  been  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
he  would  have  talked  to  him  there  and  then, 
for  the  hours  of  that  night  were  beyond  all 
words  intolerable.  He  must  see  Kennedy 
and  convince  him  !  In  the  end,  unable  to 
support  the  doubt,  he  quitted  his  own  room 
and  crossed  the  landing,  irresolute,  tremb- 
ling, hardly  knowing  what  he  did. 


It  would  have  been  about  five  o'clock  of 
the  morning  when  he  entered  Alban's  room 
and  discovered  him  to  be  still  sleeping.  A 
sound  of  heavy  breathing,  followed  by  a 
restless  movement,  had  deceived   him,  and 


he  knocked  upon  the  door  gently,  quite 
expecting  to  be  answered.  When  no  reply 
came,  he  ventured  in  as  one  who  would  not 
willingly  pry  upon  another,  but  is  compelled 
thereto  by  curiosity.  The  room  itself  should 
have  been  in  darkness,  but  Alban  had  de- 
liberately drawn  the  heavy  curtains  back 
from  the  windows  before  he  slept,  and  the 
wan,  grey  light  of  dawn  struck  down  upon 
his  tired  face  as  though  seeking  out  him 
alone  of  all  that  slept  in  the  house.  A  lusty 
figure  of  shapely  youth,  a  handsome  face 
which  the  finger  of  the  world  had  touched 
already,  these  the  light  revealed.  He  slept 
upon  his  back,  his  head  turned  towards  the 
light,  his  arm  outstretched  and  almost 
touching  the  floor. 

Gessner  stood  very  still,  afraid  to  wake 
the  sleeper  and  thus  to  be  discovered  by 
him.  No  good  nationalist  at  any  time, 
he  had  always  admired  that  product  of  a 
hard-drinking,  hard-fighting  ancestry,  the 
British  boy  ;  and  in  Alban  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  discovered  an  excellent  type.  Un- 
doubtedly the  lad  was  both  handsome  and 
strong.  For  his  brains  Silas  Geary  would 
answer,  and  he  had  given  evidence  of  good 
wit  in  their  brief  encounter  last  night. 
Gessner  drew  a  step  nearer  and  asked  him- 
self again  if  the  detectives'  reports  were 
true.  Was  this  the  friend  of  vagabonds, 
the  companion  of  sluts — this  clean-limbed, 
virile  fellow  with  the  fair  face  and  the 
flaxen  curls  and  the  head  of  a  thinker  and 
a  sage  ?  A  judge  of  men  himself,  he  said 
that  the  words  were  a  lie ;  and  then  he 
remembered  BoriskofT's  account,  the  story  of 
a  father  who  had  died  to  serve  an  East  End 
Mission,  and  of  a  devoted  mother  worsted 
in  her  youth  by  those  gathering  hosts  of 
poverty  she  had  set  out  so  bravely  to  com- 
bat. Could  the  son  of  such  as  these  be 
all  that  swift  espionage  would  have  him  ? 
Gessner  did  not  believe  it.  New  hopes,  as 
upon  a  great  freshet  of  content,  came  to  him 
to  give  him  comfort.  He  had  no  son.  Let 
this  lad  be  the  son  whom  he  had  desired 
so  ardently.  Let  them  live  together,  work 
together  in  a  mutual  affection  of  gratitude 
and  knowledge.  Who  could  prevail  against 
such  an  alliance  ?  What  rancour  of  Boris- 
koff's  would  harm  the  lad  he  desired  to  be 
the  husband  of  his  daughter.  Aye,  and  this 
was  the  supreme  consolation — that  if  Alban 
would  consent,  he,  Gessner,  wrould  so  earn 
his  devotion  and  his  love  that  therein  he 
might  arm  himself  against  all  the  world. 

But  would  he  consent  ?     How  if  this  old 
habit   of  change  asserted    itself    and    took 
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him  back  to  the  depths  ?  Gessner  breathed 
quickly  when  he  remembered  that  such 
might  be  the  end  of  it.  No  law  could  com- 
pel the  boy,  no  guardian  claim  him.  Twice 
already  he  had  expressed  in  this  house  his 
contempt  for  the  riches  which  should  have 
tempted  him/  Gessner  began  to  perceive 
that  his  fate  depended  upon  a  word.  It 
must  be  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  to-morrow  ;  and 
while  "  Yes  "  would  save  him,  the  courage  of 
a  hundred  men  would  not  have  faced  the 
utmost  possibilities  of  "No." 

This  simple  truth  kept  the  man  to  the 
room  as  though  therein  lay  all  his  hopes  of 
salvation.  At  one  time  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  waking  Alban  and  putting  the 
question  to  him.  Or,  again,  he  tried  to 
creep  back  to  the  landing,  determined  in  his 
own  room  to  suffer  as  best  he  could  the 
hours  of  uncertainty.  Distressed  by  irreso- 
lution, he  crossed  to  the  window  at  last  and 
breathed  the  cool,  sweet  air  of  morning,  as 
one  being  a  stranger  to  such  a  scene  at  such 
an  hour.  The  sun  had  risen  by  this  time, 
and  all  the  landscape  stood  revealed  in  its 
morning  beams.  Not  yet  had  London 
stirred  to  the  murmur  of  the  coming  day — 
no  smoke  rose  from  her  forest  of  chimneys, 
no  haze  drifted  above  the  labyrinth.  Far 
below  she  lay,  a  maze  of  empty  streets,  of 
shuttered  shops,  of  vast,  silent  buildings — a 
city  of  silence,  hiding  her  cares  from  the 
glory  of  the  dawn,  veiling  her  sorrow  and 
her  suffering,  hushing  her  children  to  rest, 
deaf  to  the  morning  voices  ;  rich  and  poor 
alike  turning  from  the  eyes  of  the  day  to 
Mother  Sleep,  upon  whose  heart  is  eternal 
rest.  Such  a  city  Gessner  beheld  while  he 
looked  from  the  window,  and  the  golden 
beams  lighted  his  pallid  face,  and  the  sweet 
air  of  day  called  him  to  deed  and  resolution. 
What  victories  he  had  won  upon  that  grimy 
field  ;  what  triumphs  he  had  known  ;  what 
hours  of  pomp  and  vanity  —  what  bitter 
anguish !  And  now  he  might  rule  there 
no  longer.  Detection  had  stalked  out  of 
the  unknown  and  touched  him  upon  the 
shoulder.  Somewhere  in  that  labyrinth  his 
enemies  were  sleeping.  But  one  human 
being  could  shield  him  from  them,  and  he  a 
lad — without  home  or  friends,  penniless  and 
a  wanderer. 

He  drew  back  from  the  window,  saying 
that  the  hours  of  suspense  must  be  brief, 
and  that  his  will  should  prevail  with  this 
lad,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  Believing  that 
his  old  shrewdness  would  help  him,  and  that 
in  Alban  not  only  the  instrument  of  his 
salvation  but  of   his  vengeance   should   be 


found,  he  would  have  quitted  the  room  im- 
mediately had  not  his  eye  lighted  at  hazard 
upon  a  rough  paper  lying  upon  the  floor  by 
the  bed,  and  a  pencil  which  had  tumbled 
from  Alban's  tired  hand.  Perceiving  that 
the  lad  had  been  drawing,  and  curious  be- 
yond ordinary  to  know  the  subject  of  his 
picture,  he  picked  the  paper  up,  to  discover 
thereon  a  rude  portrait  which  he  recognised 
instantly  for  that  of  his  daughter  Anna. 
Such  a  discovery,  thrusting  into  his  schemes 
as  it  did  an  idea  which  hitherto  had  escaped 
him,  held  him  for  an  instant  spellbound 
with  wonder.  A  clever  man,  accustomed  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  swiftly,  the  complexity 
of  his  thoughts,  the  strife  of  arguments, 
now  unnerved  him  utterly.  For  he  per- 
ceived both  a  great  possibility  and  a  great 
danger. 

"  He  is  to  marry  Lois  Boriskoff,"  was  the 
silent  reflection — "to  marry  the  daughter. 
And  this — this— good  Heavens  !  the  man 
would  never  forgive  me  this  ! " 

The  paper  tumbled  from  his  hands. 
Alban,  turning  upon  his  pillow,  sighed  in 
his  sleep.  A  neighbouring  church  clock 
struck  six — there  were  workmen  going  down 
to  the  City,  which  must  now  awake  to  the 
labours  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHIRLWIND. 

Captain  Willy  Forrest  admitted  that  he 
had  few  virtues,  but  he  never  charged  him- 
self with  the  vice  of  idleness.  In  town  or 
out  of  it,  his  trim  manservant,  Abel,  would 
wake  him  at  seven  o'clock,  and  see  that  he 
had  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  morning  papers  by 
a  quarter  past.  Fine  physical  condition  was 
one  of  the  ambitions  of  this  lithe,  shapely 
person,  whose  father  had  been  a  jockey,  and 
whose  mother  had  not  forgotten  to  the  day 
of  her  death  the  manner  in  which  measure- 
ments are  taken  upon  a  counter. 

Willy  Forrest,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
had  really  come  to  believe  that  these  worthy 
parents  never  existed  but  in  his  imagination. 
To  the  world  he  was  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Forrest,  Bart.,  whose  first-born, 
supposed  to  be  in  Africa,  had  remained  be- 
yond the  pale  for  many  years.  Society,  which 
rarely  questions  pleasant  people,  took  him  at 
his  word  and  opened  many  doors  to  him.  In 
short,  he  was  a  type  of  adventurer  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  rarely  unsuccessful 
when  there  are  brains  to  back  the  pre- 
tensions. 

He  was  not  a  particularly  evil  rascal,  and 
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women  found  him  charming.  Possessed  of  a 
merry  face,  a  horsey  manner,  and  a  vocabulary 
which  would  have  delighted  a  maker  of  slang 
dictionaries,  he  pushed  his  way  everywhere, 
not  hoping  for  something  to  turn  up,  but 
determined  that  his  own  cleverness  should 
contrive  that  desirable  arrival.  When  he 
met  Anna  Gessner,  at  Ascot,  a  year  ago,  the 
propitious  moment  seemed  at  hand.  "  The 
girl  is  a  gambler  to  her  very  boots,"  he  told 
himself,  while  he  reflected  that  a  seat  upon 
the  box  of  such  a  family  coach  would  certainly 
make  his  fortune.  Willy  Forrest  resolved  to 
secure  such  a  seat  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time. 

This  determination  taken,  the  ardour  with 
which  he  pursued  it  was  surprising.  A 
cunning,  fox-like  instinct  led  him  to  read 
Anna  Gessner's  character  as  few  others  who 
had  known  her.  Believing  greatly  in  the 
gospel  of  heredity,  he  perceived  that  Anna 
owed  much  to  her  father  and  more  to  her 
nationality.  "  She  is  selfish  and  passionate, 
a  little  vixen  in  single  harness  who  would  be 
worse  in  double  " — this  was  his  reading  of 
her  ;  to  which  he  added  the  firm  resolution 
to  put  the  matter  to  the  proof  without  loss  of 
time. 

"  I  shall  weigh  in  immediately,  and  the 
weights  will  be  light,"  he  thought.  "  She 
likes  a  bit  of  a  flutter,  and  I'll  see  that  she 
gets  it.  There  is  plenty  of  corn  in  the  old 
man's  manger,  and  if  it  comes  to  bursting 
the  bag,  I  will  carry  home  the  pieces. 
There's  where  I  drive  the  car.  She  shall  play, 
and  I  will  be  her  pet  lamb.  Great  Jupiter, 
what  a  catch  !  " 

The  result  of  this  pretty  conclusion  is  next 
to  be  seen  in  a  cottage  in  Hampshire,  not  far 
removed  from  the  racing-stables  of  the  great 
John  Farrier,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
is  one  of  the  most  honest  and  the  most- 
famous  trainers  in  the  country.  This 
cottage  had  Willy  Forrest  furnished  (in- 
directly at  Anna's  expense)  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  all  the  artistic  catalogues.  And 
hither  would  Anna  come,  driving  over  from 
her  father's  country  house  near  Basingstoke, 
and  caring  not  a  fig  what  the  grooms  might 
think  of  her. 

"  Captain  Forrest  is  my  trainer,"  she  told 
the  men,  bidding  them  be  secret. 

For  any  other  explanation  they  cared  not 
at  all.  To  run  a  horse  in  a  great  race 
seemed  to  them  the  highest  of  human  achieve- 
ments, and  great  was  their  wonder  that  this 
fragile  girl  should  dare  it.  "  She  be  a  rare 
good'un  and  a  stayer.  Derned  if  I  don't 
put  my  last  button  on  Whirlwind  !  "     This 


was   the   extent   of    the   scandal    that    she 
caused. 

Anna  motored  over  to  "  The  Nest "  some 
three  weeks  after  Alban  had  been  received 
at  Hampstead,  and  found  Willy  Forrest 
anxiously  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate.  She 
had  brought  with  her  one  of  those  obliging 
dependents  who  act  so  cheerfully  as  un- 
necessary chaperons,  and  this  "  person  "  she 
left  in  the  smart  car  while  she  entered  the 
cottage  and  told  the  owner  that  he  was 
forgiven.  Their  quarrel  had  been  vehement 
and  tempestuous  while  it  lasted,  and  the 
Captain  remembered  that  she  had  struck 
him  with  her  whip. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come,  Anna,"  he  said  good- 
humouredly  while  he  opened  the  gate  for 
her ;  "  of  course  I  don't  bear  you  any 
grudge.  How  you  went  it  last  time  ! 
I  might  have  been  a  hair  trunk  that  had 
let  you  down  at  a  gate.  Eh,  what — do 
you  remember  it  ?  And  the  old  china  pot 
which  cost  me  twenty  guineas.  Why,  you 
smashed  it  all  to  bits  with  your  whip — eh, 
what  ?  I've  laughed  till  I  cried  every  time  I 
tried  to  stick  it  together  again.  Come  right 
in  and  let's  shake  hands.  You've  got  an. 
oddish-looking  lot  in  the  car — bought  her  in 
at  the  sale,  I  suppose — eh,  what  ?  Well,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you,  really." 

She  looked  a  little  downcast,  he  thought, 
but  prettier  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before. 
It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning,  and  his 
table  had  been  set  out  for  breakfast,  witlr 
dainty  old-fashioned  china  and  a  silver  kettle 
singing  over  a  lamp.  Anna  took  her 
favourite  armchair  and,  drawing  it  close  to 
the  table,  permitted  him  to  give  her  a  cup 
of  tea. 

"  You  wanted  to  make  a  cheat  of  me,"  she 
said  calmly  enough.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard 
all  about  it.  There's  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  Whirlwind.  He  must  win  the 
Cup — John  Farrier  says  so.  Yon  are  the 
person  who  does  not  wish  him  to  win." 

Adventurers  never  blush  when  they  are 
found  out,  and  Willy  Forrest  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  ! "  he  cried  boisterously, 
"  just  the  same  old  kettledrum  and  the  same 
old  sticks  !  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  as 
much  about  a  horse  as  Farrier  ?  Good 
Heavens  !  he  makes  me  sick  !  I'd  sooner  hear 
a  Salvation  Army  band  playing  '  Jumping 
Jerusalem '  on  the  trombone,  than  old  John 
Farrier  talking  honest.  Are  we  running 
nags  to  pay  the  brokers  out,  or  to  make  a  bit 
on  our  swreet  little  own— eh,  wrhat  ?  Are  we 
white-chokered  philanthropists,  or  wee- wee 


*  She  walked  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  there  watched  the  horses." 
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baby  mites  on  the  nobbly  nuggets  ?  Don't 
you  listen  to  him,  Anna.  You'll  have  to  sell 
your  boots  if  you  follow  old  John." 

She  stirred  her  tea  and  sipped  it  slowly. 

"  You  said  Whirlwind  was  going  lame  on 
the  near  fore-leg,  and  it  isn't  true  ! "  she 
exclaimed  upon  a  pause.  "  What  was  your 
object  in  telling  me  that  ?  " 

44 1  said  it  before  the  grooms,  and  you 
didn't  give  me  a  chance  of  blowing  the  smoke 
away  afterwards.  You  say  you  are  racing  to 
make  money,  and  what's  the  good  of  hymns 
and  milk.  This  horse  will  start  at  eleven  to 
four  on  unless  you're  careful- where's  my 
gold-lined  shower-bath  then  ?  Don't  you 
see  that  you  must  put  the  market  back- 
frighten  the  backers  off,  and  then  step  in  ? 
That's  what  I  was  trying  to  teach  you  all  the 
time.  Give  out  on  the  loud  trumpet  that  the 
horse  has  gone  dicky,  and  leave  'em  uncertain 
for  a  week  whether  he's  running  or  sticking. 
Your  money's  on  through  a  third  party  in 
the  'tween  times,  and  your  cheeks  are  as  red 
as  roses  when  the  flag  goes  down." 

"  And  if  the  horse  should  not  win  after  you 
have  cheated  the  people  ?  " 

"You'll  be  some  five  thousand  out  of 
pocket— that's  all.  Now,  Anna,  don't  let  us 
have  any  mumble-pie  between  us.  I'm  not 
the  dark  man  of  the  story-books  who  lures 
the  beautiful  heroine  on  to  play,  and  you're 
not  the  wonderful  princess  who  breaks  her 
old  pa  and  marries  because  he's  stony.  You 
can't  get  overmuch  out  of  the  old  man,  and 
you're  going  to  make  the  rest  at  Tattersall's. 
If  you  listen  to  me,  you'll  make  it ;  but  if 
you  don't,  if  you  play  the  giddy  goat  with 
old  John  Farrier  in  the  pulpit,  well,  then,  the 
sooner  you  write  cheques,  the  better.  That's 
the  plain  truth,  and  you  may  take  it  or  leave 
it.  There  are  not  twenty  honest  men  racing, 
and  Willy  Forrest  don't  join  the  white 
company.  We'll  do  as  all  the  crowd  does, 
and  leave  'em  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
You  make  a  book  that  they  know  how  to  do 
it.     Oh,  my  stars  !  don't  they — eh,  what  ?  " 

Anna  did  not  reply  immediately  to  this 
odd  harangue.  She  knew  a  good  deal  about 
horses,  but  nothing  whatever  about  the 
knavery  of  betting,  the  shoddy  tricks  of  it, 
and  the  despicable  spirit  in  which  this  great 
game  is  often  played.  Something  of  her 
father's  cunning,  inherited  and  ineradicable, 
led  her  to  condone  the  Captain's  sporting 
creed  and  not  to  seek  understanding.  •  The 
man's  high  spirits  made  a  sure  appeal  to  her. 
She  could  not  comprehend  it  wholly,  but 
she  had  to  admit  that  none  of  all  her  father's 
widening  circle  had  ever  appealed  to  her 


as  this  nimble-tongned  adventurer,  who 
could  make  her  heart  quicken  every  time 
their  hands  touched. 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  she  said  anon,  "  and  I 
don't  want  anything  to  do  with  it.  You 
make  Whirlwind  win  the  race,  and  nobody 
will  be  hurt.  If  they  bet  against  the  horse, 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  How  can  I  help  what 
they  think — and  I  don't  care  either  if  they 
are  so  foolish.  Didn't  you  promise  me  that 
I  should  see  him  gallop  this  morning — I 
wouldn't     have     motored    over    otherwise. 

You  said  that  there  was  to  be  a  trial " 

"  Divine  angel,  we  are  at  your  feet  always. 
Of  course  there's  a  trial.  Am  I  so  foolish 
as  to  suppose  that  you  came  over  to  see 
Willy  Forrest — eh,  what  ?  Have  I  lost  the 
funny-bone  up  above  ?  Farrier  is  going  to 
gallop  the  nags  in  half  an  hour's  time. 
Your  smoke-machine  can  take  us  up  the 
hill,  and  there  we'll  form  our  own  conclu- 
sions. You  leave  the  rest  to  me.  It  will 
be  a  bright,  sunny  morning  when  they  put 
any  salt  on  Willy  Forrest's  tail — eh,  what  ?  " 
She  admitted  the  truth  with  the  first 
smile  he  had  seen  since  she  entered  the 
cottage.  His  quick,  bustling  manner,  the 
deference  he  always  paid  to  her,  despite  his 
odd  phrases,  won  upon  her  good  humour 
and  led  her  to  open  her  heart  to  him. 

"My  father  is  going  mad,"  she  said 
quietly,  his  startled  "  Eh,  what  ?  "  not  pre- 
venting her.  "  We  are  making  our  house  a 
home  for  the  destitute,  and  the  first  arrived 
just  three  weeks  ago.  Imagine  a  flaxen- 
haired  image  of  righteousness  w7ho  draws 
my  portrait  on  the  covers  of  books  and  puts 
feathers  in  my  hat.  He  is  in  love  with  me, 
Willy,  and  he  is  to  be  my  big  brother. 
Yesterday  I  took  him  to  Eanelagh,  and 
heard  a  discourse  upon  the  beauties  of 
Nature  and  the  wonders  of  the  air  and  the 
sky.  Oh,  my  dear  man — what  a  purgatory 
and  what  an  event !  We  are  going  to  sell 
our  jewels  presently  and  to  live  in  White- 
chapel.  My  father,  I  must  tell  you,  seems 
afraid  of  this  angelic  intruder,  and  implores 
him  every  day  not  to  go  away.  I  know  that 
he  stops  because  he  is  inclined  to  make  love 
to  me." 

"  Whew— so  it's  only '  inclined '  at  present  ?  " 
"Absolutely,  as  you  say.  Apparently 
there  are  two  of  us.  I  have  been  expecting  a 
passionate  declaration,  but  the  recollections 
of  a  feathered  beauty  who  once  lived  in  a 
fairy  palace,  in  a  wonderland  where  you 
dine  upon  red  herrings — she  is  my  hated 
rival.  I  am  more  beautiful,  observe — that 
is  conceded — but  lie  cannot  understand  me. 
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The  feathered  hat  has  become  my  salvation. 
My  great,  big  brother  can't  get  over  it — and 
oh,  the  simplicity  of  the  child,  the  youthful, 
verdant  confidence,  my  Willy  !  Don't  you 
see  that  the  young  man  thinks  I  am  an 
angel,  and  is  wondering  all  the  time  where 
the  wings  have  gone  to  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha  ! — he'd  better  ask  Paquin.  Are 
you  serious,  Anna  ?  " 

"  As  serious  as  the  Lord  High  Executioner 
himself.  My  father  has  adopted  a  youth — 
and  I  have  a  big  brother.  He  has  con- 
sented to  dwell  in  our  house  and  to  spend 
our  savings  because  he  believes  that  by  so 
doing  he  is  in  some  way  helping  me.  I  don't 
in  the  least  want  his  help,  but  my  father  is 
determined  that  I  shall  have  it.  I  am  not  to 
bestow  my  young  affections  upon  him,  nor, 
upon  the  other  hand,  am  I  to  offend  him. 
Admit  that  the  situation  is  delightful.  Pity 
a  poor  maiden  in  her  distress  !  " 

Willy  Forrest  did  not  like  the  sound  of 
it  at  all. 

"  The  old  chap  must  have  gone  dotty,"  he 
remarked  presently ;  "  they're  often  taken 
this  way  when  they  get  to  a  certain  age. 
You'll  have  to  sit  tight  and  see  about  it, 
Anna.  He  isn't  too  free  with  the  ready,  as 
it  is,  and  if  you've  a  boy  hanging  about, 
Heaven  help  you  !  Why  don't  you  be  rude 
to  him  ?  You  know  the  wTay  as  well  as 
most— eh,  what  ?  " 

"  I'm  positively  afraid  to.  Do  you  know, 
my  dear  man,  that  if  this  perfect  angel  left 
us,  strange  things  would  happen  ?  My  father 
says  so,  and  I  believe  he  speaks  the  truth. 
There  is  a  mystery — and  I  hate  mysteries." 

"  Get  hold  of  the  feathered  lady,  and  hear 
what  she  has  to  say." 

"  Impossible,  but  brilliant.  She  has  gone  to 
Germany. " 

"  Oh,  hang  !  Then  he'll  be  making  love 
to  you.  I  say,  Anna,  there's  not  going  to 
be  any  billing  and  cooing,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  I'm  not  very  exacting,  but  the 
way  you  look  at  men  is  just  prussic  acid  to 
me.     If  this  kid  should  begin " 

She  laughed  drolly. 

"  He  is  my  great  big  brother,"  she  said  ; 
and  then  jumping  up — "let  us  go  and  see 
the  horses.  You'll  be  talking  nonsense  if 
we  don't.  And,  Willy,  I  forbid  you  to  talk 
nonsense." 

She  turned  and  faced  him  in  mock  anger, 
and  he,  responding  instantly,  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  ardently. 

"  What  a  pair  of  cherubs  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  a  nest  of  cooing  doves  !  I  say,  Anna, 
I  must  kill  that  kid— or  shall  it  be  the  fatted 


calf  ?  There'll  be  murder  done  somewhere 
if  he  stops  at  Hampstead." 

"  If  it  were  done,  then  when  it  were  done 
—oh,  let  me  go,  Willy ;  your  arms  are 
crushing  me  ! " 

He  released  her  instantly,  and,  snatching 
up  a  cap,  set  out  with  her  to  the  downs, 
where  the  horses  were  being  stripped  for 
the  gallop.  The  morning  of  late  spring 
was  delightfully  fragrant  — a  cool  breeze 
came  up  from  the  sea,  and  every  breath 
invigorated.  Old  John  Farrier,  mounted 
on  a  sturdy  cob,  met  them  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  grassy  slope,  and  complained  that  it 
was  over  late  in  the  day  for  horses  to  gallop  ; 
but,  as  he  added  :  "  They'll  have  to  do  it  at 
Ascot,  and  they  may  as  well  do  it  here."  A 
silent  man,  old  John  had  once  accompanied 
Willy  Forrest  to  a  dinner  at  the  Carlton, 
which  Anna  gave  to  a  little  sporting  circle. 
Then  he  uttered  but  one  remark,  seeming 
to  think  some  observation  necessary,  and  it 
fell  from  his  lips  in  the  pause  of  a  social 
discussion.  "I  always  eat  sparrer-grass 
with  my  fingers,"  he  had  said,  and  wTondered 
at  the  general  hilarity. 

Old  John  was  unusually  silent  upon  this 
morning  of  the  trial,  and  when  he  named 
the  weights  at  which  the  horses  would  gallop, 
his  voice  sank  to  a  sepulchral  whisper.  "  The 
old  'oss  is  giving  six  pounds,"  he  said  ;  "  he 
should  be  beat  a  length.  If  it's  more,  go 
cautious,  miss,  and  save  your  money  for 
another  day.  He  hasn't  been  looking  all 
I  should  like  of  him  for  a  long  time — that's 
plain  truth  ;  and  when  a  horse  isn't  looking 
all  I  should  like  of  him,  'go  easy,'  say  I, 
'and  keep  your  money  under  the  bed.'  " 

Anna  laughed  at  the  kindly  advice,  and 
leaving  the  car,  she  walked  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill  and  there  watched  the  horses — 
but  three  pretty  specks  they  appeared — far 
down  in  the  hollow.  The  exhilaration  of 
the  great  open  spaces,  the  wide,  unbroken 
grandeur  of  the  downs,  the  sweetness  of 
the  air,  the  freshness  of  the  day,  brought 
blood  to  her  pallid  cheeks  and  a  sparkle  of 
life  to  her  eyes.  How  free  it  all  was,  how 
unrestrained,  how  suggestive  of  liberty  and 
of  a  boundless  kingdom  !  And  then  upon 
it  all  the  excitements  of  the  gallop,  the 
thunder  of  hoofs  upon  the  soft  turf,  the 
bent  figures  of  the  jockeys,  the  raking 
strides  of  the  beautiful  horses — Anna  no 
longer  wondered  why  sport  could  so  fascinate 
its  devotees.  She  felt  at  such  a  moment 
that  she  would  have  gladly  put  her  whole 
fortune  upon  Whirlwind. 

"  He  wins — he  wins — he  wins !  "  she  cried 
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as  the  three  drew  near  ;  and  Willy  Forrest, 
watching  her  with  cunning  eyes,  said  that 
the  trap  was  closed  indeed,  and  the  key  in 
his  possession.  Whirlwind,  a  magniribent 
chestnut  four-year-old,  came  striding  up 
the  hill  as  though  the  last  furlong  of  the 
mile  and  a  half  he  had  galloped  were  his 
chief  delight.  He  was  a  winner  by  a  short 
head  as  they  passed  the  post,  and  old  John 
Farrier  could  not  hide  his  satisfaction. 

"  He's  the  best  plucked  'un  in  England 
to-day,  lady,  and  you  may  put  your  wardrobe 
on  him  after  that.  Be  quick  about  it,  though, 
for  there'll  be  no  odds  to  speak  of  when  the 
touts  have  written  to-day's  work  in  the  news- 
papers. Go  and  telegraph  your  commissions 
now.     There  isn't  a  minute  to  lose." 

Willy  Forrest  seconded  the  proposal 
eagerly. 

"  I  should  back  him  for  five  thou.,"  he  said, 
as  they  left  the  course  together.  "  What's 
the  good  of  half-measures  ?  You  might  as 
well  play  dominoes  in  a  coffee-shop.  And 
I  can  always  break  the  news  to  your  father 
if  you  lose." 

Anna  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Wlien 
she  consented  finally  to  risk  the  money,  she 
did  not  know  that  Willy  Forrest  was  the 
man  who  laid  against  her  horse,  and  that 
if  she  lost,  it  would  be  to  him. 

"The  boss  is  good  enough,"  he  told 
himself,  "but  the  off  fore  is  dicky,  or  I 
never  saw  one.  She'll  lose  the  money,  and 
the  old  boy  will  pay  up — if  I  compel  her  to 
ask  him.  That  depends  on  the  kid.  She 
couldn't  help  making  eyes  at  him  if  her 
life  depended  on  it.  Well,  she's  going  to 
marry  me,  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of 
it.  Fancy  passing  a  certainty  at  my  time 
of  life  !     Do  I  see  it — eh,  what  ? 

And  so  they  went  their  ways — Anna  back 
to  London,  to  the  solemn  routine  of  the  big 
house  ;  Willy  Forrest  to  Epsom,  to  try,  as  he 
said,  "  and  pick  up  the  nimble  with  a  pencil." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ALBAN     SEES     LIFE. 

Alban  had  been  five  weeks  at  Hainpstead 
when  he  met  Willy  Forrest  for  the  first  time 
and  was  able  to  gratify  his  curiosity  con- 
cerning one  whom  he  believed  to  be  Anna's 
lover. 

The  occasion  was  Richard  Gessner's 
absence  in  Paris  upon  a  business  of  great 
urgency,  and  the  immediate  appearance  of 
the    dashing    Captain    at    "  Five    Gables." 


True,  Anna  behaved  with  great  discretion, 
but,  none  the  less,  Alban  understood  that 
this  man  was  more  to  her  than  others,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  judge  him  with  that 
shrewd  scrutiny  even  youth  may  command. 

Willy  Forrest,  to  give  him  his  due,  took 
an  instinctive  liking  to  the  new  intruder, 
and  was  not  to  be  put  off,  however  much  his 
attentions  were  displeasing  to  Anna.  A 
cunning  foresight,  added  to  a  fecund  imagin- 
ation and  a  fine  taste  for  all  chroniqaes 
scandaleuses,  led  him  to  determine  that  Alban 
Kennedy  might  yet  inherit  the  bulk  of 
Gessner's  fortune  and  become  the  plumpest 
of  possible  pigeons.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
those  who  had  been  the  young  man's  friends 
in  the  beginning  might  well  remain  so  to  the 
end.  He  resolved  instantly  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  so  desirable,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  the  pursuit  of  his  aims. 

"  My  dear  chap,"  he  said  on  the  third  day 
of  their  association,  "you  are  positively 
growing  -grass  in  this  place.  Do  you  never 
go  anywhere  ?  Has  no  one  taught  you  how 
to  amuse  yourself  ? " 

Alban  replied  that  everything  was  so  new 
to  him  that  he  desired  no  other  amusement 
than  its  enjoyment. 

"It  is  almost  years  since  I  saw  a  tree 
that  was  not  black,"  he  said  ;  "  the  water 
used  to  drip  through  the  roof  of  my  garret, 
and  there  was  a  family  in  the  room  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  landing.  I  don't  think 
you  can  understand  what  this  house  means 
to  me.  Perhaps  I  don't  understand  myself. 
I'm  almost. afraid  to  go  to  sleep  at  night,  for 
fear  I  should  wake  up  in  Union  Street  and 
find  it  all  a  fairy  story.  Mr.  Gessner  says  I 
am  to  stop  with  them  always ;  but  he  might 
change  his  mind,  and  then  it  would  be 
Commercial  Road  again — if  I  had  the 
courage  to  go  back  there." 

Forrest  had  known  evil  times  himself,  and 
he  could  honestly  appreciate  the  possibility. 

"  Stick  by  the  old  horse  while  he  sticks  by 
you,"  was  his  candid  advice.  "  I  expect  he's 
under  a  pretty  stiff  obligation  to  some  of 
your  people  who  are  gone,  and  this  is  how 
he's  paying  it.  You  take  all  the  corn  you 
can  get  and  put  it  in  your  nosebag.  Anna 
herself  tells  me  that  the  old  man  is  only 
happy  while  you  are  in  the  house.  Play  up 
to  ifc,  old  chap,  and  grease  your  wheels  while 
the  can's  going  round." 

This  very  worldly  advice  fell  upon  ears 
strikingly  deficient  in  understanding  subtle- 
ties. Alban  could  not  dislike  Forrest,  though 
he  tried  his  best  to  do  so.  There  was  some- 
thing sympathetic  about  the  fellow,  rogue 


'They  walked  for  half  an  hour  amidst  the  many  showily  dressed  women  on  the  lawn.' 
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that  be  was,  and  even  shrewd  men  admitted 
his  fascination.  When  the  Captain  proposed 
that  they  should  go  down  to  the  West  End  * 
of  London  and  see  a  little  of  life  together, 
Alban  consented  gladly.  New  experiences 
set  him  hungering  after  those  supposed 
delights  which  were  made  so  much  of  in  the 
newspapers.  He  reflected  how  very  little  he 
really  knew  of  the  world  and  its  people. 

It  was  a  day  of  mid-May  when  they  set 
off  in  the  same  single  brougham  which  had 
carried  Silas  Geary  to  WhiteehapeL  The 
Captain,  having  first  ascertained  the  amount 
of  money  in  his  friend's  possession,  proposed 
a  light  lunch  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Savoy, 
and  there,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  amusing 
enough. 

"People  are  all  giving  up  houses  and 
living  in  restaurants,  nowadays,"  he  said  as 
they  sat  to  table.  "I  don't  blame  'em, 
either.  Just  think  of  the  number  of  nags 
in  those  big  stables,  all  eating  their  heads  off 
and  smoking  your  best  cigars — eh,  what  ? 
Why,  I  kept  myself  in  weeds  a  few  years  ago 
■ — got  'em  for  twopence  halfpenny  from  a 
butler  in  Curzon  Street,  and  never  smoked 
better.  You  don't  want  to  do  that,  for  you 
can  bottle  old  Bluebeard's  and  try  'em  on 
the  dog — eh,  what  ?  When  you  marry,  don't 
you  take  a  house.  A  man  who  lives  in  a 
hotel  doesn't  seem  as  though  he  were  married, 
and  that's  good  for  the  filly.  Look  at  these 
angels  here.  Why,  half  of  'em  sold  the 
family  oak  tree  a  generation  ago,  and  Atten- 
borough,  down  the  street,  will  tell  you  what 
their  tiffanies  are  worth.  They  live  in  hotels 
because  it's  cheaper,  and  they  wear  French 
paste  because  the  other  is  at  uncle's.  That's 
the  truth,  my  boy,  and  all  the  world  knows 
it." 

Alban  listened  with  an  odd,  cynical  smite 
upon  his  face,  but  he  did  not  immediately 
reply.  This  famous  hotel  had  seemed  a 
cavern  of  all  the  wonders  when  first  he 
entered  it,  and  he  would  not  willingly  aban- 
don his  illusions.  The  beautifully  dressed 
women,  the  rustling  gowns,  the  chiffon, 
the  lace,  the  feathers,  the  diamonds — might 
he  not  have  thought  that  they  stood  for  all 
that  pomp  and  circumstance  of  life  which 
the  East  End  denounced  so  vehemently  and 
the  West  End  as  persistently  demanded  ?  Of 
the  inner  lives  of  these  people  he  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  And,  after  j£l,  he 
remembered,  men  and  women  are  mich  the 
same,  whatever  the  circumstances. 

"  I  like  to  be  in  beautiful  places,"  he  con- 
fessed in  his  turn,  "and  this  place  seems  to 
me  very  beautiful.     Does  it  really  matter  to 


us,  Forrest,  what  the  people  do  or  what  they 
are,  so  long  as  they  don't  ask  us  to  be  the 
same  ?  Jimmy  Dale,  a  parson  in  White- 
chapel,  used  to  say  that  a  man  was  just  what 
his  conscience  made  him.  I  don't  see  how 
the  fact  of  living  in  or  out  of  a  hotel  would 
matter  anyway — unless  you  leave  your  con- 
science in  a  cab.  The  rest  is  mostly  talk  ; 
and  untrue  at  that,  they  say.  You  your- 
self know  that  you  don't  believe  half  of  it." 

"  My  dear  man,  what  would  life  be  if  one 
were  incredulous  ?  How*would  the  newspaper 
proprietors  buy  bread  and  cheese,  to  say 
nothing  of  pate  de  foie  gras  and  'ninety-two 
Pommery,  if  the  world  desired  the  truth  ? 
This  crowd  is  mostly  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  a  man  or  a  woman  goes  over 
every  day.  Then  you  have  the  law  report, 
and  old  Righteousness  in  a  white  wig,  who 
has  not  been  found  out,  to  pronounce  a 
judgment.  I'd  like  to  wager  that  not  one 
in  three  of  these  people  ever  did  an  honest 
day's  work  in  a  lifetime.  One  half  is  rank 
idle — the  other  half  is  trying  to  live  on  the 
remainder.  Work  it  out  and  pass  me  the 
wine  ;  and  mind  you  don't  get  setting  up 
any  images  for  Time  to  knock  down — eh, 
what  ?  " 

Alban  would  not  wrangle  with  him,  and 
for  a  little  while  he  ate  in  silence,  watching 
the  sparkling  throng  and  listening  to  such 
scraps  of  conversation  as  floated  to  him  from 
merry  tables.  Down  in  Union  Street  it  had 
been  the  fashion  to  decry  idleness  and  the 
crimes  of  the  rich,  the  orators  having  it 
that  leisure  was  criminal  and  ease  a  heinous 
sin.  Alban  had  never  believed  in  any 
such  fallacy.  "  We  are  all  born  lazy,"  he 
had  said,  "  and  few  of  us  would  work  unless 
we  had  to.  Yanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  we  do.  If  no  one  were  vain,  the  world 
would  stand  still."  In  the  Savoy,  his  argu- 
ments seemed  to  be  justified  a  hundredfold. 
A  sense  both  of  content  and  dignity  came  to 
him.  He  began  almost  to  believe  that 
money  could  ennoble  as  well  as  satisfy. 

Willy  Forrest,  of  course,  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  thoughts  such  as  these.  He 
was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  killing  time, 
and  he  boasted  that  he  rarely  knew  an  "  idle 
hour."  His  programme  for  this  day  seemed 
altogether  beyond  criticism. 

"  We'll  look  in  at  the  club  afterwards  and 
play  a  game  of  bridge.  You  can  stand  by  me 
and  see  me  win — or  perhaps  you'd  like  a  side 
bet.  Then  wre  might  turn  into  the  Park  to 
give  the  girls  a  treat — eh,  what  ? — and  go  on 
to  the  New  Bridge  Club  to  dress.  After 
that,  there's  the  old  Sporting  shanty,  and  a 
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mill  between  Neddy  Tinker  and  Marsh 
Hill.  You  never  saw  a  fight,  I  suppose  ? 
Man,  but  your  education  has  been  neglected ! " 

Alban  smiled  and  admitted  his  deficiencies. 

"I've  seen  many  a  set-to  in  Commercial 
Road,  and  taken  a  hand  sometimes.  Is  it 
really  quite  necessary  to  my  education  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  indispensable.  You  must  do 
everything  and  be  seen  everywhere.  If  I 
had  time,  I'd  give  you  the  personal  history 
of  half  the  light-weights  in  this  room.  To 
begin  with,  that  chirpy  barrister  over  there 
has  a  practice  of  fifteen  thou.  The  blighter 
once  cross-examined  me  in  a  card  sharping 
case,  and  made  me  look  the  biggest  thick- 
headed fool  in  Europe.  Did  I  rest  on  my 
laurels — eh,  what  ?  Why,  sir,  he  can't  cross 
a  racecourse  now  without  having  his  pocket 
picked.  My  doing,  my  immortal  achieve- 
ment. The  little  countess  next  door  used 
to  do  stunts  at  the  Novveau  Cirque.  Lord 
Saxe-Holt  married  her  when  he  was  hazy, 
and  is  taming  her.  That  old  chap  who  eats 
like  a  mule  is  Lord  Whippingham.  He 
hasn't  got  a  sixpence,  and  if  you  ask  me 
how  he  lives — well,  there  are  ways  and 
means  foreign  to  your  young  and  virgin 
mind.  The  old  geezer  was  once  engaged  to 
little  Betty  Sine,  of  the  Apollo  ;  but  she  put 
an  ice  down  his  back  at  supper  here  one  night, 
and  then  there  were  partings.  Some  day 
I'll  take  you  to  the  Blenheim,  and  show  you 
England's  aristocracy  in  armchairs  —  we 
haven't  time  to-day,  and  here's  the  coffee 
coming.  Pay  up,  and  be  thankful  that  your 
new  pa  isn't  overdrawn  and  has  still  a  shekel 
or  two  in  his  milk-jug.  My  godfather  !  but 
you  are  a  lucky  young  man  ;  and  so  you  are 
beginning  to  think,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Alban  did  not  condescend  to  answer  a 
question  so  direct.  He  was  still  quite  un- 
certain as  to  his  future,  and  he  would  not 
discuss  it  with  this  irresponsible,  who  had 
undertaken  to  be  his  worldly  mentor.  When 
they  left  the  Savoy,  it  was  to  visit  a  club  in 
Trafalgar  Square  and  there  discover  the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  aged  gentlemen  who  had 
lunched  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Of  all  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  kingdoms  of  money, 
Alban  found  this  club  least  to  his  liking. 
The  darkness  of  its  great  rooms,  the  in- 
solence of  its  members  towards  the  servants 
who  waited  upon  them,  the  gross  idleness, 
the  trivial  excitements  of  the  cardroom,  the 
secret  drinking  in  remote  corners — he  had 
never  imagined  that  men  of  brains  could  so 
abuse  themselves,  and  he  escaped  ultimately 
to  Hyde  Park  with  a  measure  of  thankfulness 
he  would  not  conceal. 


"Why  do  people  go  to  places  like  that, 
Forrest  ?  "  he  asked  as  they  went.  "  What 
enjoyment  do  they  get  out  of  them  ?  " 

Willy  Forrest,  who  had  taken  a  "mahogany 
one  "  in  the  club,  and  was  getting  mighty 
confidential,  answered  him  as  candidly. 

"  Half  of  'em  go  to  get  away  from  their 
wives,  the  other  half  to  win  money— eh, 
what  ?  " 

"  But  why  do  they  never  speak  to  each 
other  ?  " 

"  Put  two  gamecocks  in  a  pen,  and  then 
ask  again.  It's  a  club,  my  boy,  and  so  they 
think  every  other  man  a  rogue  or  a  fool." 

"  And  do  they  pay  much  for  the  privi- 
lege ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  the  airs  they  give  them- 
selves. I've  been  pilled  for  half  the  clubs 
in  town,  and  so,  I  suppose,  I'm  rather  a  decent 
sort  of  chap.  It  used  to  be  a  kind  of  hall 
mark  to  get  in  a  good  club  ;  but  we  live  at 
hotels  nowadays,  and  don't  care  a  dump  for 
them.  That's  wrhy  half  of  'em  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Don't  you  trouble 
about  them,  unless  you  get  a  filly  that  bolts. 
I  shall  have  to  give  up  clubs  altogether,  I 
suppose,  when  I  marry  Anna— eh,  what  ?  " 

He  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  Alban  re- 
maining silent,  he  whistled  a  hansom  in  a 
way  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  railway 
porter,  and  continued  affably — 

"  You  knew  that  I  was  going  to  marry 
Anna,  didn't  you  ?  She  told  you  on  the 
strict  q.t.,  didn't  she  ?  Oh,  my  stars,  how 
she  can  talk  !  I  shall  buy  an  ear-trumpet 
when  we're  in  double  harness.  But  Anna 
told  you,  now,  didn't  she  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  once  heard  her  mention  your 
name  ;  she  certainly  did  not  speak  of  being 
engaged." 

"  They  never  do  when  the  old  man  bucks. 
Gessner  don't  quite  love  me,  and  I'd  poison 
him  for  a  shilling.  Why  shouldn't  I  marry 
her  ?  I  can  ride  a  horse  and  point  a  gun 
and  throw  a  fly  better  than  most.  Can 
old  Bluebeard  go  better — eh,  what  ?  The 
old  pothook,  I'd  play  him  any  game  you 
like  to  name  for  a  pony  aside,  and  back  my- 
self to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  And  he's  the 
man  who  talks  about  bagging  a  duke  for  his 
girl !  Pshaw  !  Anna  would  kick  the  coronet 
downstairs  in  three  days,  and  the  owner  after 
it.  You  must  know  that  for  yourself.  She's 
a  rogue  to  rear,  and  you  can't  touch  her  on 
the  curb — eh,  what  ?  you've  noticed  it  your- 
self ?  "   $ 

Alban  declared  quite  frankly  that  he  had 
noticed  nothing  whatever.  Not  for  a  fortune 
would  he  have  confessed  his  heart  to  this 
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man — the  hopes,  the  perplexities,  and  the 
self-reproach  which  had  attended  even  these 
early  weeks  in  Wonderland.  Just  as  Anna's 
shrewdness  had  perceived,  so  was  it  the  truth 
that  an  image  of  perfect  womanhood  dazzled 
his  imagination  and  left  him  without  any 
clear  perception  whatever.  For  little  Lois 
of  the  slums  he  had  a  sterling  affection, 
begotten  of  long  association  and  of  mutual 
sympathy  ;  but  the  vision  of  Anna  had  been 
the  beatification  of  his  early  love-dream, 
deceiving  him  by  its  immense  promise,  and 
leading  him  to  credit  Gessner's  daughter 
with  all  those  qualities  of  womanhood  which 
stood  nearest  to  his  heart's  desire.  Here 
was  a  Lois  become  instantly  more  beautiful, 
more  refined,  more  winning.  If  he  remained 
true  to  the  little  friend  of  his  boyish  years, 
his  faith  had  been  obscured  for  a  moment 
by  this  superb  apparition  of  a  young  girl's 
beauty,  enshrined  upon  the  altar  of  riches 
and  endowed  with  those  qualities  which 
wealth  alone  could  purchase.  Anna,  indeed, 
held  him  for  a  little  while  spellbound,  and 
now  he  listened  to  Forrest  as  though  a 
heresy  against  all  women  were  spoken. 

" 1  did  not  know  you  were  engaged,"  he 
said  quite  frankly.  "  Anna  certainly  has 
never  told  me.  Of  course,  I  congratulate 
you.     She  is  a  very  beautiful  girl,  Forrest." 

"  That's  true,  old  chap.  You  might  see 
her  in  the  paddock  and  pick  her  at  a  glance 
— eh,  what  ?  But  it's  mum  at  present— not 
a,  whistle  to  the  old  man  until  the  south 


wind  blows.  And'  don't  you  tell  Anna, 
either.  She'd  marry  somebody  else  if  she 
thought  I  was  really  in  love  with  her — eh, 
what  ?  " 

Alban  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  had 
nothing  to  say.  They  had  now  come  to 
the  Achilles  Statue  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
here  they  walked  for  half  an  hour  amidst 
the  many  showily  dressed  women  on  the 
lawn.  Willy  Forrest  was  known  to  some  of 
these,  and  appeared  to  command  a  familiar 
welcome.  The  very  men,  who  would  tell  you, 
aside,  that  he  was  a  y  wrong  'un,"  nodded 
affably  to  him,  and  sometimes  stopped  to  ask 
him  what  was  going  to  win  the  Oaks.  He 
patronised  a  few  pretty  girls  with  conde- 
scending recognition,  and  immediately  after- 
wards would  relate  to  Alban  the  more 
intimate  and  often  scandalous  stories  of  their 
families.  At  a  later  moment  they  espied 
Anna  herself,  in  a  superb  victoria  drawn  by 
two  strawberry  roans.  And  to  their  intense 
astonishment  they  perceived  that  she  had 
the  Rev.  Silas  Geary  in  the  carriage  by  her 
side. 

"  A  clever  little  witch,  upon  my  soul,"  said 
the  Captain  ecstatically,  "to  cart  that  old 
Homily' round  and  show  him  to  the  crowd! 
She  must  have  done  it  to  annoy  me — eh, 
what  ?  She  thinks  I'm  not  so  much  an 
angel  as  I  look,  and  is  going  to  make  me 
good.  Oh,  my  stars — let's  get !  I  shall  be 
saying  the  Catechism  if  1  stop  here  any 
longer." 


(To  be  continued.) 


OUT    IN    THE    RAIN. 

ROSE  at  my  heart,  are  you  panting  to  break  from  your  prison, 
That  fast  your  red  petals  are  floating  to  die  at  my  feet? 
Rose,  even  so  might  1  shed  the  dear  thoughts  that  I  bear  him 
Who  knows  not  the  rose  that  is  his,  though  its  perfume  is  sweet. 

Grief  at  my  heart,  are  you  yearning  to  creep  from  your  cloister, 
That  all  my  world's  music  is  set  to  your  tears  as  they  fall? 
Nun  of  my  soul,  might  I  break  the  bleak  vows  that  enslave  you, 
And  bind  on  your  forehead  the  white  veil  that's  fairest  of  all  ! 

Love  at  my  heart,  are  you  dying  of  dreams  that  possess  you? 
Front  the  befalling  of  fate  to  its  pitiful  closer- 
Rank  upon  rank  keepttheir  secret  in  silence  around  you— 
Out  in  the  rain,  with  their  grief  and  a  petal-less  rose ! 


ETHEL  M.  HEWITT. 


'  Your  enormous  bulk  may  be  your  misfortune  ' 


THE    ROUT 


By    BARRY    PAIN. 


THE  notice  on  either  side  of  the  carriage 
explained  as  tersely  as  possible  that 
each  seat  was  intended  to  accommodate 
five  people.  The  seat  facing  the  engine  had 
already  its  full  complement.  The  middle 
person  of  the  five  bore  the  aspect  of  a  shy 
and  rather  elderly  governess.  There  was  an 
air  of  meticulous  neatness  about  her.  She 
wore  gold-rimmed  pince-nez,  and  read  with- 
out ostentation  and  without  concealment  a 
copy  of  the  Christian  Year.  It  was  bound 
in  morocco  and  had  been  covered  with 
brown  paper.  Her  gloves  were  of  grey  kid. 
Her  neatness  was  intense. 

On  the  side  opposite  to  her  there  were  at 
present  only  four  people.  The  two  in  the 
middle  were  women,  friends  who  were 
travelling  together  and  discussing  tunnel 
mysteries  with  marked  enjoyment. 

At  the  station  one  last  passenger  entered. 
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He  was  a  large  bull-man,  with  an  inflated 
face  and  the  reddest  neck  in  London.  His 
girth  was  great  and  his  breathing  was 
laborious.  He  wore  a  heavy  frieze  overcoat, 
and  it  was  quite  obvious  that  there  was  no 
room  for  him  in  the  carriage.  But  bull-men 
make  room  for  themselves. 

Stepping  as  if  it  were  his  constitutional 
right  on  the  toes  of  the  two  people  next  the 
door,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  middle  of 
the  carriage.  There  he  stood  for  one  moment, 
facing  the  governess.  He  inflated  his  chest, 
grunted,  and  let  himself  drop.  The  two 
women  who  had  been  discussing  the  tunnel 
mystery  did  not  see  him  coming  quite  soon 
enough.  They  did  their  best  to  get  away 
from  under  him,  but  both  of  them  were 
slightly  flattened.  The  vast  wall  of  bull-man 
in  between  them  prevented  them  from  con- 
tinuing their  conversation.  As  he  thrust  his 
shoulders  back  they  had  to  sit  forward.  He 
pulled  a  dirty  and  tightly  folded  newspaper 
from  his  coat  pocket  and  began  to  unfold  it, 
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The  process  required  him  to  smite  right  and 
left  with  his  elbows.  For  a  moment  or  two 
nobody  spoke. 

Then  the  little  governess  looked  up  from 
her  book.  She  spoke  in  a  soft  and  timid 
voice.  "They  ought  to  put  a  cattle-truck 
on  for  beasts  like  you,"  she  said.  "  You  are 
not  fit  to  travel  with  human  beings." 

"  Are  you  talking  to  me  ?  "  said  the  man 
savagely. 

"Don't  ask  such  silly  questions.:  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  talking  to  you, 
and  that  my  words  could  not  apply  to  anyone 
else  in  the  carriage." 

The  bull-man  inquired  what  the  something 
wicked  in  that  case  she  meant  by  it. 

"  If  you  use  language  like  that,"  she  said, 
"I  will  have  you  turned  out  at  the  next 
station.  Your  enormous  bulk  may  be  your 
misfortune " 

"  Kindly  shut  your  head  and  let  me  get  on 
with  my  paper." 

"Oh,  no  ;  you  asked  me  what  I  meant, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I  say  that  your 
gross  unwieldiness  may  be  your  misfortune, 
though  it  is  more  like  to  be  the  result  of 
self-indulgence  and  excess.  In  any  case,  a 
person  with  that  bulk  should  always  be  ready 
to  apologise  for  it.  It  makes  him  a  very 
great  nuisance  in  a  crowded  carriage,  even  if 
he  does  his  best  not  to  inconvenience  other 
people.  You  don't  know  how  to  get  into  a 
carriage  and  where  to  put  your  great  feet. 
When    you    see    two     ladies     are    talking 


together,  you  have  no  business  to  sit  between 
them " 

"  Once  more,"  said  the  bull-man,  "  will 
you  shut  your  head  ?  I've  paid  for  my 
ticket,  and  I  have  got  as  much  right  here  as 
you  have.  These  seats  are  arranged  to  hold 
fi\Q " 

"  Yes,  but  that  means  five  human  beings." 

"  And  it's  none  of  your  business,  anyhow. 
If  there  are  any  complaints  to  be  made,  let 
the  people  make  'em  who  think  they're 
injured.     I'm  doing  no  harm  to  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  used  very 
offensive  language  to  me,  which  you  should 
not  do.  That  offends  my  ears.  You  appear 
to  have  breakfasted  on  bad  cigars  and  beer, 
and  your  hands  are  very  dirty.  That  offends 
other  senses.  Also  you've  interrupted  me, 
which  is  not  at  all  polite.  I  wanted  to  point 
out  that  a  plethoric  and  overgrown  person 
like  yourself  should  sit  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  seat;  so  as  to  leave  as  much  room  as 
possible  for  others.     Then  again " 

The  train  pulled  up  at  the  next  station. 
The  bull-man  arose  and  fled,  covering  his 
retreat  with  the  observation  that  he  would 
rather  get  out  and  walk  than  travel  with 
a  pack  of  spitting  she-cats.  The  rout  was 
complete. 

The  governess  looked  round  and  sighed. 
"  It  is  a  pity,"  she  said,  "  that  ladies  should 
be  subject  to  such  unprovoked  rudeness." 
Then  she  readjusted  her  pince-nez  and 
resumed  her  study  of  Keble's  beautiful  poems. 


SONG. 

AH,  why  wast  thou  my  love, 
And  why  was  1  thy  lover? 
1  keep  blue  skies  above, 

But  thou  dull  earth  for  cover ! 
Then  what  had  Fate  to  prove, 

Save  oh  !   the  far  remove 
Of  what  for  me  was  once  thy  love 

From  what  remains  thy  lover? 


LAURENCE    HOUSMAN. 
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LANDING     ON     THE     BEACH     AT    WALA,     MALEKULA,     NEW     HEBRIDES. 


In  the  Cannibal  New  Hebrides. 

By    BEATRICE    GRIMSHAW. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  Author. 


AT  the  end  of  a  twenty  months'  journey 
through  the  island  kingdom  and 
colonies  of  the  South  Seas,  I  found 
myself,  in  the  autumn,  in  Sydney,  New 
South  AVales,  where  everyone  was  talking 
about  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  Anglo-French  Convention,  which  was 
expected  to  solve  certain  knotty  problems  of 
New  Hebridean  politics,  was  likely  to  begin 
sitting  in  London  before  long.  There  had 
been  fresh  murders  of  white  people  in  the 
islands,  and  another  punitive  expedition  was 
talked  of.  The  New  Hebridean  planters 
were  crying  out  against  the  injustice  of  the 
"  White  Australia "  tariff  laws,  which  had 
recently  been  rearranged  so  as  to  cut  off  New 
Hebridean  produce  from  Australian  markets. 
Altogether,  the  New  Hebrides  were  providing 
much  food  for  talk  and  guesswork. 

No  one,  all  the  same,  seemed  to  know 
much  about  them,  in  spite  of  the  monthly 
steamer  service  from  Sydney.  Traders  had 
been  there,  missionaries  had  been  there; 
but  they  were  few  and  scattered.  One  or 
twTo  odd  travellers  had  drifted  up  ;  but  they 
had  stayed  with  the  steamer  all  round  the 
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group.  Their  experience  and  information 
were,  in  consequence,  limited  to  the  chatter 
of  the  beach.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  journey  through  the  islands, 
undertaken  in  somewhat  more  thorough 
fashion,  would  prove  extremely  interesting. 
So,  in  spite  of  certain -croakers,  I  put  off  my 
voyage  home  and  went  to  the  New  Hebrides. 

There  were  a  good  many  foolish  prophecies, 
of  course.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
the  experienced  traveller  learns  with  certainty, 
it  is  that  the  less  people  know  of  a  country, 
the  more  they  talk  and  assert  about  it. 
"Go  and  see  !  "  is  the  watchword  of  the  true 
wanderer  —  and  it  is  almost  invariably 
justified  by  the  event. 

I  found  it  possible,  in  this  case,  to  see,  with- 
out any  accident  or  annoyance,  the  interior 
of  islands  that  had  been  reported  to  me  as 
absolutely  unsafe  ;  to  make  lengthened  stays 
in  places  where  two  or  three  white  people 
were  surrounded  by  thousands  of  cannibal 
natives,  and  to  remain  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  latter  ;  to  journey,  accompanied  by 
one  white  man  and  a  couple  of  native  guides, 
into  hornets'-nest  villages  of  the  mountain 
forests,  where  no  white  person  had  ever 
previously  set  foot ;  and  to  walk,  in  the 
same  company,  through  places  into  which  the 
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British  and  French  man-of-war  people 
usually  went  accompanied  by  a  column  of 
bluejackets  and  a  couple  of  Maxim  guns. 
In  consequence,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  more 
fully  detailed  view  of  New  Hebridean  life 
and  politics  than  I  could  possibly  have 
acquired  at  secondhand,  and  to  see  number- 
less things  of  great  interest — many  of  which, 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  had  never  been 
noted  or  photographed  before. 

Most  of  the  unpleasant  things  that  have 
been  said  about  the  New  Hebrides  are  true 
— with  modifications.  Erromanga,  Aneityum, 
Tongoa,  Sandwich,  are  civilised  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  natives  are,  more  or  less, 
Christian.  But  Mallicolo  or  Malekula,  Santo, 
Tanna,  Ambrym,  Aoba,  are  almost  as 
heathen  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and 
quite  as  hostile,  on  the  whole.  A  few  weeks 
before  I  came  up,  the  cannibal  mountain 
tribes  of  Malekula  had  declared  war  against 
England,  and  were  coming  down  to  the  shore, 
firing  indiscriminately  along  the  very  track 
of  the  Sydney  steamer — a  piece  of  impu- 
dence that  was  promptly  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  a  visit  from  the  French  and  English 
men-of-war,  Meurthe  and  Pegasus,  and  a 
destructive  attack  upon  a  village,  led  by 
Commander  H.  D'Oyly. 

The  natives  are  certainly  dangerous, 
treacherous,  and  cannibal ;  but  they  do  not, 
generally  speaking,  attack  white  people  with- 


out a  reason,  real  or  fancied,  and  one  may  be 
very  civilly,  and  even  hospitably,  received  in  a 
man-eating  village  where  every  male  inhabi- 
tant over  ten  years  of  age  has  committed  at 
least  one  murder.  Freely  as  they  kill  each 
other,  they  are  generally  afraid  to  attack 
whites,  though  mostly  desirous  of  doing  so  ; 
and  only  a  strong  motive,  such  as  covetous- 
ness',  revenge  for  some  supposed  ill-luck 
brought  by  the  strangers'  presence,  or  the 
desire  to  advertise  the  tribe  (called . "  making 
themselves  strong  ".)  that  occasionally  seizes 
on  a  village,  will  induce  an  actual  outrage 
on  the  whites. 

There  is  much  of  the  New  Hebrides  still 
utterly  unknown  ;  and  the  antiquarian  and 
ethnological  problems  suggested  at  every 
turn  are  enough  to  madden  any  luckless 
traveller  who,  like  myself,  has  just  enough 
knowledge  to  perceive  the  existence  of  count- 
less mysteries,  and  not  enough  to  unravel 
any  of  them.  No  white  man's  foot  has  ever 
crossed  Malekula  (Mallicolo),  the  second 
largest,  and  much  the  most  dangerous,  of 
the  New  Hebrides.  Only  a  belt  round  the 
coast  and  part  of  the  southern  half  is  known. 
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A  tract  of  dense  bush -in  the  interior,  about 
thirty  by  seventy  miles,  is  peopled  by  savages 
who,  in  many  cases,  have  never  been  down 
to  the  coast,  and  never  seen  the  face  of  a 
white  man.  The  bush -tracks  are  almost  im- 
possible to  traverse  without  a  guide,  and  the 
natives  are  so  murderous  and  cunning  that 
an  armed  force  would  be  necessary  to  any 
exploring  party  who  might  try  to  make  a 
way  through.     Eifles,  poisoned  arrows,"  and 


poisoned  spear-heads  artfully  buried  in  loose 
ground :  to  pierce  the  stranger's  foot,  are 
among  their  weapons  of  defence.  Their 
villages  are  surrounded  by  labyrinthine  paths 
intended  to  baffle  intruders  ;  and,  like  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  on  a  ceitain  historic 
occasion,  they  "don't  hesitate  to  shoot"  if 
anyone  succeeds  in  finding  the  town.  \  .  \ 
The  New  Hebridean  international  problem 
is   a    thins:    that,    like    Count    Smorltork's 
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"  Poltic,"  "  surprises  by  himself."  A  pile  of 
heavy  pamphlets  and  bluebooks  would  have 
to  be  read  through  by  anyone  wishing  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  bearings  of  the* 
case.  In  brief,  the  facts  are  as  follows— 
The  islands  belong  to  the  native  inhabit- 


CANNIBALS    WITH     POISONED     AKKOWS,     MALEKULA. 

ants,  and  no  civilised  nation  claims  even  a 
protectorate  over  them.  Up  to  the  'eighties 
English  settlers  held  the  field  completely. 
Afterwards,  France,  growing  uneasy  over  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  the  islands  to  the 
valuable  French  possession  of  New  Caledonia, 
began  a  masterly  series  of  diplomatic  moves, 
with  the  intent — at  first  openly  avowed,  lately 
somewhat  concealed — of  obtaining  the  whole 
group  for  herself.  This  game  of  chess  has 
now  been  going  on  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  year  after  year,  as  one  move 
succeeds  another,  England  is  being  politely 
but  surely  pushed  off  the  board.  It  is  im- 
possible to  go  into  all  the  details ;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  French  policy  has  been 
directed  towards  the  ends  of  subsidising 
colonisation  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
pounds  a  year  (with  less  than  three  hundred 
French  colonists  all  told),  of  keeping  a  con- 
tinual   and    lively    interest    awake    on    the 


subject  in  France  and  New  Caledonia  ;  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  British  settlers  to 
induce  them  to  become  naturalised  French 
subjects  ;  and  of  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
for  opportunities  of  annexation.  About 
twenty  years  ago  the  French  flag  was  actually 
hoisted  in  Havannah  Harbour,  Efate,  and 
troops  were  preparing  for  occupation,  in  spite 
of  the  agreement  of  1878,  which  bound  both 
French  and  English  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  islands.  Australia,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  possible  danger  to  herself  of  a 
French  occupation,  protested,  and  the  move 
was  withdrawn.  It  may  be  noted  that  Ger- 
many, not  long  before  this  incident,  had 
agreed  to  raise  no  objection  if  France  chose 
to  take  the  islands. 

Since  then  the  open  policy  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  less  conspicuous,  but  surer, 
methods  indicated  above.     There  is  nothing 
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exceptionable  about  the  plans  of  our  amiable 
allies,  save  the  fact  that  they  tend  towards 
the  undesirable  end  of  curtailing  our  own 
rights.  There  is  no  crime  in  barring  out 
British-grown  produce  from  New  Caledonia 
and   France   by   high  duties,   and    relaxing 
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customs  for  French  settlers,  just  down  to 
the  point  that  enables  them  to  cut  the 
British  out ;  in  "  squeezing  "  an  impecunious 
planter  here  and  a 
needy  trader  there, 
until  he  sells  his 
possessions  to  a 
Frenchman  and  re- 
tires from  the  place  ; 
in  having  money 
always  ready  to  secure 
any  bit  of  British  land 
that  may  be  in  the 
market,  at  a  price 
slightly  better  than 
other  British  settlers 
can  give  ;  in  keeping 
all  French  land  care- 
fully out  of  the  hands 
of  English  buyers. 
Still,  move  by  move, 
this  quiet,  skilful  play 
is  taking  our  men 
off  the  board ;  and 
"  Checkmate  !  "  to  us 
assuredly  was  said 
when  the  Anglo- 
French  convention 
decided,  last  spring, 
to  leave  the  present 
anomalous  condition 
of  the  islands  un- 
altered. 

France   wants    the 
New  Hebrides,  and  has 
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wanted  them  ever  since  1850,  when  she 
annexed  their  neighbour,  New  Caledonia. 
We  want  them,  partly  because  they  are  a 
valuable  asset  in  them- 
selves ;  mainly,  how- 
ever, because  they  are 
no  more  than  four 
days'  steam  from 
Sydney,  and  possess 
the  only  good  naval 
harbours  for  thou- 
sands of  miles.  The 
storm  -  centre  of  the 
world  is  shifting  to- 
wards the  Far  East, 
and  the  policing  of  the 
Pacific  becomes  more 
important  with  every 
year.  We  cannot 
afford  to  give  any 
nation,  friendly  or 
unfriendly,  the  chance 
of  constructing  naval 
stations  within  call  of 
our  most  valuable 
Colonies,  at  a  point 
that  has  considerable 
strategic  value  now, 
and  will  have  much 
more  when  the 
Panama  route  is  open. 
France,  it  must  be 
observed,  disclaims 
any  such  intentions, 
and    in     her     public 
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utterances  desires  only  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  state  of  "  unownedness "  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  in 
the  New  Hebrides  the  talk  is  of  a  very  different 
nature,  as  I  can  personally  testify.  The  result* 
of  the  Commission  was  received  there  with  the 
greatest  exultation,  and  the  English  settlers 
were  jeered  at.  "  Time,  time,  that  is  all  we 
want !  "  declared  the  French  openly.  "  We 
mean  to  have  the  islands ;  we  only  want  time, 
and  you  give  us  that ;  merci  bien !  " 

Division  of  the  islands  has  been  proposed 
again  and  again  ;  but  the  objection  to  that 
course  is  that  both  countries  demand  the 
same  half  of  the  group — all  the  useful  and 
fertile  islands.  Some  compromise  might 
possibly  have  been  arrived  at,  however,  if 
the  English  side  on  the  Commission  had 
included  anyone  who  really,  not  "  officially," 
understood  anything  about  the  New  Hebrides. 
It  did  not,  as  things  happened  ;  while  on  the 
French  side  were  experts  who  had  lived  in 
and  assisted  to  govern  New  Caledonia  and 
the  New  Hebrides  for  years,  and  possessed 
the  fullest  understanding  of  every  bearing  of 
the  case.  Further,  a  very  large  sum  out  of 
the  French  Secret  Service  Fund  is  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  promoting  French  interests 
in  the  Colony,  and  besides  this  the  French 
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steamship  services  are  subsidised  to  the  extent 
of  £18,000  a  year;  while  the  British  vessels 
have  a  subsidy  of  only  £6,000,  and  not  a 
single  halfpenny  is  spent  in  the  islands  be- 
yond the  Commissioner's  salary,  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  England. 

Mr.  Seddon's  late  proposal,  that  England 
should  offer  to  exchange  Mauritius  for  the 
New-Hebrides, was  evidently  made  in  ignorance 
of  certain  vital  facts.  The  French  consider 
that  the  loss  of  the  New  Hebridean  group 
would  mean  the  loss  of  New  Caledonia — a 
country  800  miles  long,  exceedingly  rich  in 
valuable  metals  and  minerals.  Any  proposal 
of  exchange  would  certainly  have  to  be 
based  on  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  and 
negotiations,  at  best,  would  be  far  from  easy. 

Naval  experts  are  of  opinion  that  if,  at 
any  future  time,  England  and  France  were 
to  go  to  war  (fortunately,  not  a  probable 
idea),  either  England  would  take  the  whole 
group  and  add  New  Caledonia  to  it,  or 
France  would  add  the  New  Hebrides  to  her 
New  Caledonian  colony,  which  is  only  about 
three  hundred  miles  away. 

Santo,  larger  still  than  Malekula,  and  lying 
to  the  extreme  north  of  the  group,  is  specially 
notable  as  the  first  of  the  New  Hebrides  to  be 
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discovered.  De  Quiros  came  across  it  in  1605, 
during  the  course  of  an  exploring  expedition 
sent  out  under  his  charge  from  Peru.  He 
Had  induced  the  Governor  to  send  out  two 
ships  from  Lima  in  search  of  the  great 
southern  continent  which  many  explorers  of 
that  period  were  anxious  to  find.  Discovering 
the  northern  island  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
he  supposed  it  to  be  part  of  the  desired 
continent,  and  christened  it  "  Australia  del 
Espiritu  Santo"  (Southern  Land  of  the  Holy 


Spirit.)  The  expedition  anchored  in  a 
splendid  harbour  which  De  Quiros  named 
"  Vera  Cruz  "  (The  True  Cross).  The  river 
flowing  into  the  bay  he  named  the  Jordan. 
A  city  named  the  New  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  but  before 
it  was  well  begun,  fever  and  the  attacks  of 
unfriendly  natives  drove  the  settlers  away, 
and  De  Quiros  returned  to  South  America, 
where  he  died  whilst  actually  engaged  in 
fitting    out    another    expedition.      Captain 
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Cook  visited  the  islands  in  1774,  gave  them 
their  present  name,  and  completed  the  work 
of  exploration  which  the  Spaniard  and  two 
other  explorers,  Carteret  and  De  Bougain- 
ville, had  left  unfinished. 

Yila  is  the  capital  of  the  islands,  and  the 
only  town.  It  is  about  a  week  by  steamer 
from  Sydney,  is  situate  on  Efate  or  Sand- 
wich Island  (which  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  "the"  Sandwich  Islands,  several 
thousand  miles  away),  and  enjoys  one  of  the 
loveliest  sites  ever  possessed  by  even  an 
island  capital.  The  water  of  the  bay  is 
turquoise  touched  with  fire ;  cliffs  and 
slopes  covered  with  foliage  of  burning 
green  surround  it  on  three  sides.  To  sea- 
ward the  wide  expanse  of  blue  is  lightly 
ruffled    by    soft- 


in  the  bush,  from  which  it  suddenly  emerges 
every  now  and  then  with  a  shout  of  white 
paint — that  is  Vila. 

Efate  or  Sandwich  is  a  reasonably  civilised 
island.  The  natives  are  Christians  (of  sorts) 
for  the  most  part ;  and  the  land  is  almost 
all  owned  by  French  and  English  planters, 
who  grow  coffee,  maize,  and  millet  of  very 
fine  quality,  with  the  aid  of  labour  "re- 
cruited" from  the  civilised  northern  islands. 

There  are  few  places  in.  the  world  more 
lawless  than  Vila  ;  and  yet  it  manages  to  get 
on  very  tolerably,  ungoverned. 

It  has  an  English  and  a  French  Eesident 
Commissioner ;  but  these  officials  merely 
hold  watching  briefs,  and  have  extremely 
little  right  to  do  anything  definite,  even  if 
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trade- winds  ;  land- 
ward it  lies  in  the 
shelter  of  the 
wonderful  peaky 
islets  that  gem  the 
harbour's  breast, 
and  is  level  and 
clear  as  a  mountain 
lake.  On  the  richly 
wooded  summit  of 
the  largest  island, 
a  bi  g  g  rey  b  u  n  gal  o  w 
stands  out  among 
the  palms  —  the 
British  Resident 
Commissioner's 
house.  It  is 
fashionable  in 
the  New  Hebrides 
to  build  on 
detached  islets 
whenever  you  can. 
People  consider  it 
reasons. 

About  a  dozen  tin-roofed  bungalows,  and 
two  or  three  verandahed  stores  are  scattered 
through  the  dense  green  of  the  surrounding 
bush.  ...  This  is  Vila,  the  capital. 

Vila  is  almost  entirely  French.  There 
was  not  a  French  settler  in  the  islands 
before  the  'eighties,  but  now  they  number 
several  hundreds.  Just  how  many  is  a  sub- 
ject of  international  dispute,  and  therefore 
best  left  untouched. 

The  Rue  du  Commerce  is  a  splendid  boule- 
vard— if  only  it  had  some  houses.  Those  it 
has  are  not  worth  mentioning.  One  might 
take  it  for  a  section  of  a  primaeval  forest,  if 
one  did  not  know  what  it  was.  A  bit  of  a 
baby  town  that  has  strayed  away  from  its 
mother's  apron-string,  and  somehow  got  lost 
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healthier— for   various 


they  wished.  Probably,  in  such  a  climate, 
they  do  not  cherish  unnecessary  longings 
after  the  "  strenuous  life."  Vila  is  hot,  with 
a  wicked,  head-hammering,  soaking  heat 
that  clearly  promises  fever — and  fulfils  its 
promises.  To  move  about  the  island  you 
must  travel  in  a  boat,  or  undertake  long  rides 
through  rough  bush  tracts,  since  there  is 
only  five  miles  of  real  road  all  told.  And  if 
you,  as  a  Government  official  where  govern- 
ment there  is  none,  take  too  much  upon 
yourself  in  your  extraordinary  hybrid  con- 
dition, you  will  probably  be  hauled  up  and 
reproved.  So  the  Commissioners  are  friendly 
with  each  other,  give  pleasant  dinner-parties 
whenever  there  is  anything  particular  to  eat, 
boat  and  fish,  and  generally  enjoy  a  life  of 
innocuous  desuetude  in  their  pleasant  veran- 
dahed houses,  above  the  green  lagoon.     And 
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that  is  really  all  that  either  of  their  Govern- 
ments demands  of  them. 

Provision  is  now  being  made  for  Courts, 
whereby  any  white  offender  can  be  restrained 
from  making  skittles  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  British  and  French  Constitu- 
tions— at  least,  in  so  far  as  he  may  injure  his 
neighbours  by  doing  so.  When  I  visited  the 
islands,  however,  even  that  small  safeguard 
was  unknown,  and  there  was  no  real  pro- 
tection for  life  or  property  in  all  the  curious 
little  capital.  It  was,  in  a  way,  a  criminal 
Alsatia — the  only  law  was  that  of  might ; 
yet  the  small  community  lived  much  as  other 
settlers  and  colonists  live,  in  far-off  places. 
They  were  honest,  on  the  whole  ;  they  did 
not  murder  each  other, if  there  were  occasional 
dark  rumours  about  the  killing  of  plantation 
hands  in  fits  of  rage ;  and  though  they 
quarrelled  now  and  then  over  a  cause  that  is 
notoriously  fertile  in  the  production  of  strife 
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all  the  world  over, 
it    never  came   to 
firearms,      even 
among  the  French, 
so  far  as  I  know. 
There  is  doubtless 
some  moral  to   be 
deduced  from  these 
circumstances,  but 
I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  it;  which 
I  very  much  regret, 
because  morals   of 
most    kinds    seem 
inclined  to  melt 
away,  so  near  to  the 
Equator ;  and  every 
little  helps. 
The    appearance   of   the   natives   on   the 
shore  wTould  certainly  have  been  calculated 
to  arouse  fears  of  the  "  savages,"  if  I  had 
had   any.      But  I  had   not,   knowing   very 
well  that  hostile  cannibals  were  not  likely 
to    disport   themselves  about   the   Rue    du 
Commerce   of   Vila,   and    squat    upon    the 
wharf   on   steamer   days,   looking  for  jobs. 
Their   weapons  were  only  the  usual  fit-out 
of  a  New  Hebridean  native,  at  home,  abroad, 
asleep  or  awake.     Nothing  can  divorce  the 
New  Hebridean  from  his  gun,  and  nothing 
is  likely  to,  so  long  as  French  and  British 
traders  equally  make  a  practice  of  supplying 
him   with   rifles  and   ammunition.      As  he 
always  carries  his  gun  loaded  and  cocked, 
and  swaying  carelessly  about  over  his  shoulder, 
accidents    happen    sometimes,   and   a    good 
many  of  the  white  people  in  Vila  have  had 
narrow  escapes.     One  man  had  his  looking- 
glass   smashed   by   a   bullet    while   he   was 
shaving,    and     not 
long  ago  a  party  of 
ladies   and    men, 
going     over     in    a 
boat  to  the  Mission, 
saw  the  water  round 
them   ploughed   up 
by   shots  from  the 
shore.     Both  these 
mistakes,  and  some 
others  of  the  same 
sort,  were  uninten- 
tional, however.  On 
the    plantations   of 
the  interior,  which 
I    visited     later, 
"  accidents,"  with  a 
flavour  of  done-on- 
purpose  about  them, 
were      unpleasantly 
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common  ;  and  at  all  times  the  native  custom 
of  fishing  by  means  of  a  stick  of  dynamite, 
exploded  over  the  water  with  a  short  fuse, 
is  fertile  in  killing  and  maiming. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Vila,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  New  Caledonian  libere  element,  I 
found  there  were  several  pleasant,  hospitable 
white  families,  French  and  English,  and 
much  sociability,  I  left  to  make  a  stay  on  a 
coffee  plantation  thirty  miles  away.  Of  the 
scenery  of  that  long  day's  ride  under  the 
burning  tropic  sky  I  can  say  but  little.  The 
New  Hebrides  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  beautiful  South  Sea  lands  ;  but  the 
painter's  brush,  not  the  cold  touch  of  pen 
and  ink,  should  picture  their  splendid  tropic 
growth  and  wondrous  colouring. 

Life  on  an  Efate  coffee  plantation  is 
exceedingly  solitary,  and  not  too  healthy  in 
the  rainy  season,  though  the  dry  season  is 
pleasant  enough.  The  labour  employed  is 
of  the  roughest  and  wildest  kind,  consisting 
of  untamed  cannibals  recruited  from  the 
northern  islands.  They  are  paid  about  two 
pounds  a  year,  with  food,  and  their  term  of 
service  is  three  years  as  a  rule.  Usually 
they  are  anxious  to  give  up  after  a  short 
experience  of  steady  work,  and  they  constantly 
run  away,  or  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  open 
to  question  how  far  they  understand  the 
agreement  they  enter  into  with  the  recruiting 
schooners  ;  but,  in  the  present  day,  they 
generally  seem  to  "  enlist "  of  their  own  will, 
being  anxious  to  see  another  island,  or,  more 
commonly,  to  get  away  from  the  consequences 


of  some  murder  at  home.  The  "  vendetta  " 
system  is  the  core  of  New  Hebridean  life, 
and  it  certainly  provides  many  recruits  for 
the  plantations. 

Trouble  with  the  labour  is  so  common  as 
to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  Every  planter, 
English  or  French,  has  had  his  life  attempted 
more  than  once  ;  and  a  good  few  have  heen 
killed.  Every  house  keeps  loaded  rifles 
ready,  and  planters  who  know  themselves  to 
be  unpopular  often  shift  their  beds  about  at 
night,  since  the  New  Hebridean  has  a 
pleasant  habit  of  firing  through  windows  in 
the  dark.  A  planter  whom  I  met  near 
Undine  Bay — a  young  Australian  of  about 
tvvo-and-twenty — had  only  escaped  being 
killed  and  eaten  by  his  men,  not  long  before, 
because  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  murder  he 
happened  to  have  a  visitor  who  walked  about 
with  him  all  day.  The  very  path  by  which 
his  body  was  to  be  carried  off  into  the  forest 
had  been  cut ;  and  the  men  were  lurking  in 
the  bush  ready  to  fire.  Becoming  impatient, 
however,  at  the  impossibility  of  getting  him 
alone,  they  gave  up  their  plan  and  merely 
ran  away. 

Many  of  the  French  planters,  and  I  fear 
some  few  of  the  British  in  a  lesser  degree, 
ill-treat  their  men  at  times.  It  is  hard  to 
handle  murderous  cannibals'  with  kid  gloves 
on  ;  but  things  are  certainly  carried  too  far 
at  times  in  these  isolated  and  lawless  places, 
and  some  of  the  planters  have  richly  deserved 
the  untimely  fate  that  they  met.  On  the 
whole,   however,   the    British   settlers    treat 
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their  men  as  humanely  as  possible,  and  I 
saw  no  ill-usage  during  my  stay. 

The  coffee  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  ex- 
tremely fine  in  quality,  but  is  handicapped 
by  the  want  of  a  good  market,  owing  to 
Australian  duties.  Some  planters  send  their 
produce  straight  home  to  London,  and  the 
very  high  prices  obtained  counterbalance 
the  expense  of  freight.  Millet  also  does  very 
well,  and  several  grow  it  extensively.  The 
planters  are  not,  however,  in  a  prosperous 
state,  for  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
islands  is  against  all  steady  progress. 

Copra— the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut — 
is  a  commercial  product  of  extreme  import- 
ance, being  one  of  the  few  commodities  of 
which  the  supply  is  always  inferior  to  the 
demand.  It  is  very  largely  utilised  in  soap- 
making,  and  has  a  number  of  smaller  uses. 
The  New  Hebrides  produce  it  in  exceptional 
luxuriance,  their  palms  yielding  twice  as 
many  nuts  as  the  palms  of  Fiji,  the  Cook 
Islands,  and  other  British  groups.  A  good 
many  French  and  English  settlers  export  it ; 
but  the  real  yield  of  the  islands  is  hardly 
touched,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  renting 
or  buying  land  from  the  natives.  There  is 
very  much  more  than  they  can  use  themselves, 
but  they  refuse  to  allow  the  white  man  to 
meddle,  and  will  not  let  nor  sell. 

Sou'  West  Bay,  in  Malekula,  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  treacherous  murders  of 
whites  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  of 


three  punitive  expeditions — one  from  the 
French  man-of-war,  Meurthe,  in  the  autumn 
of  1904,  another  in  July,  1905,  and  one  con- 
ducted together  by  the  Meurthe  and  a  British 
warship,  the  Pegasus,  under  Commander 
IVOyly's  leadership,  in^  September  of  1905. 
This  had  taken  place  a  few  weeks  before  I 
arrived,  and  the  blackened  site  of  Bilyas,  the 
mountain  fortress  town  they  had  destroyed, 
was  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the  heights 
above  the  bay. 

There  were  seven  white  people  iu  the 
district,  which  was  shut  off  by  impassable 
ramparts  of  primaeval  forest,  and  by  stretches 
of  unexplored  cannibal  country,  from  the 
other  scanty  settlements  of  the  "  conquering  " 
race,  that  dot  the  shores  of  unknown 
Malekula.  ...  A  mystery,  this  great  evil 
island — a  stronghold  of  treachery,  murder, 
and  cruelty  unspeakable  ;  a  defiance  in  the 
teeth  of  the  white  race,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Bougainville  and  of  Cook.  And  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  likely  to  remain,  until  the  owner- 
ship of  the  group  is  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  wicked,  half-witted  children  who  now 
make  hell  upon  earth  of  its  lovely  islands, 
and  given  over  to  the  strong  guidance  of 
wiser  nations. 

The  history  of  Malekula  seems  to  be  an 
unknown  quantity.  I  commend  to  future 
explorers  (who  must  be  well  provided  with 
money,  for  these  islands  would  be  most  costly 
to  explore)    the   task   of   disentangling   the 
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strange    odds    and     ends    that    startle   the 
unscientific  wanderer.      In  Sou'  West  Bay 
alone  (about  eight  miles  long)  I  have  seen    . 
distinctly  Jewish  types  of  face,  types  suggest- 
ing the  West  African  Negro,  types  like  an 
extremely  depraved  monkey,  and  types  like 
nothing  else  on  earth  but  themselves.    There 
are,  in  the  Bay,  three  distinct  languages,  no 
one   of   which   can   be  understood    by   the 
speakers  of  another  ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
island  there  are  at  least  seven  or  eight  other 
languages.     The  houses  are   of  a  very  low 
and  degraded  type,   being  merely  roofs  set 
on  a  bamboo  stockade  a  couple  of  feet  high  ;, 
but  the  hamals,  or  sacred  houses,  of  which 
each   village   owns   one,  are  high,   pointed, 
gabled  buildings,  with  tiers  of  windows  in 
the  gable,  and  lofty,  narrow  doors,  apparently 
meant  for  the  admission  of  very  high-prowed 
canoes,  which  the  New  Hebrideans  do  not 
possess.     There  are  certain  Jewish  rites  in 
use  among  them  ;  they  have  caste  regulations 
suggestive  of   India,  and  they  make  mum- 
mies not  very  inferior  to  those  of   Egypt. 
Also,   they  are    cannibals,   and    they    sing 
Gregorian  chant  or  its  first  cousin  in  their 
devil  dances.     They  worship  the  man-of-war 
hawk,  which  holds  an  extraordinarily  high 
place  in  their  religious  beliefs  ;  they  set  an 
almost  sacred  value  on  pigs,  and  the  real 
object  of  their  idols  or  images,  which  are 
quite   remarkably  hideous,  no  man   knows. 
The   existence   of  the   mummies    has,   I 
believe,    been    questioned.      This    is   small 
wonder,  since  they  are  always  kept  in  the 
hamals  or  temples  of  the  heathen  cannibal 
villages,  and  strangers  are  not  encouraged  to 
meddle.    I  had  much  difficulty  in  seeing  one 
myself,  as  the  temples  are  most  strictly  barred 
to  women.  A  native  woman  would  be  instantly 
killed  if  she  so  much  as  put  her  head  inside, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  a  white 
woman  would  escape  either,  if  she  were  caught 
doing  it.     I  was,  however,  lucky  enough  in 
another  part  of  Malekula  to  find  a  temple 
unguarded  save  by  a  few  old  women  squatting 
outside  ;  and,  seizing  the  lucky  opportunity, 
I  got  in  and  looked  about.     It  was  not  a 
very  good  specimen,  being  little  better  than 
a  shed,  and  it  was  very  dark  inside  ;  further, 
I  thought  it  well   not   to  stay  very  long. 
However,   I    saw   a   number  of   mummies, 
mounted  on  carved  stretchers,  and  painted 
red  and  blue,  hanging  up  round  the  support- 
ing parts  of  the  roof  ;    also  a  good   many 
skulls  placed  on  rough  shelves,  their  faces 
covered  by  a  mask  of  fibrous  stuff  painted 
red,  and  some  curiously  curved  spears,  adzes, 
and  killing  mallets,  hung  round  the  walls. 


I  got  away  again  without  being  seen,  and 
left  that  afternoon  by  the  monthly  steamer, 
it  being  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in  Malekula. 
I  heard  afterwards,  however,  that  ill-feeling 
had  been  caused  among  the  natives  by  my 
violation  of  their  Bluebeard  chamber. 

On  another  occasion,  I  succeeded  in  seeing 
a  place  into  which  no  white  person  had  ever 
ventured  before — a  forest  cannibal  fortress, 
six  miles  up  in  the  untravelled  interior.  My 
host  told  me  that  if  I  went  with  him  quite 
unarmed,  and  with  only.a  couple  of  boys  to 
guide  us  and  carry  our  dinners,  our  insig- 
nificance would  probably  bring  us  through 
all  right. 

Within  the  bamboo  stockade  that  sur- 
rounded the  houses,  dancing  had  begun 
when  we  arrived.  I  have  not  space  to  relate 
the  tale  of  that  strange  sight — of  the  wild, 
weird  dance  performed  by  a  band  of  howling 
black  demons,  carrying  cocked  and  loaded 
rifles,  round  a  group  of  skull-faced  drum-idols 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  ;  of  the  deafening 
boom  made  by  the  hollow  idols  themselves, 
as  they  were  loudly  beaten  by  the  musicians; 
of  the  strange  solo  dance  performed  by  a 
famous  cannibal  chief,  wherein  he  enacted, 
with  unpleasant  realism,  a  hawk  pouncing 
down  on  its  prey  ;  of  the  still  stranger  dance 
performed  by  another,  who  capered  lightly 
about  with  a  large,  squealing,  live  pig  on  his 
shoulder ;  of  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  dancing  chant,  as  like  Gregorian,  pointing 
and  all,  as  a  small  pea  is  like  a  big  one. 

Nor  can  I  tell  of  the  month  I  spent  in  little 
Tanna,  where  the  natives  carry  on  a  furious 
vendetta  with  each  other  that  results  in  about 
seventy  murders  a  year  ;  where  a  white  friend 
and  myself  went  up  into  a  mountain  village 
that  was  expecting  an  attack,  and  very  nearly 
got  potted  ourselves,  in  the  accidental-on- 
purpose  fashion  that  is  unpleasantly  typical 
of  the  New  Hebrides ;  where  I  secured  a 
thigh  -  bone  from  a  cannibal  feast  that 
took  place  just  before  I  arrived,  and 
carried  it  off  as  a  curio ;  ascended  the 
wonderful  active  volcano  mentioned  by 
Cook,  and  looked  down  on  eternal  fire-foun- 
tains that  had  not  rested  day  or  night  since 
the  great  English  sailor  came  and  saw  and 
sailed  away,  long  ago  ;  where  at  last  I  took 
ship  and  sailed  away  myself,  down  to  Sydney 
and  civilisation  and  the  "  P.  &  0."  once  more. 
I  came  away  with  the  conviction  that  the 
New  Hebrides  are  a  much  more  valuable 
and  important  group  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  that  the  sooner  their  unsettled 
affairs  are  settled,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  world's  two  greatest  nations. 
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By    DOROTHY    BEAITHWAITE. 


JOYCE  sat  gloomily  in  an  armchair,  her 
hands  folded  in  dumb  resignation. 
"  What   about   the  governess  ?  "    I 
demanded. 

"  She's  come,"  admitted  Joyce. 

"  I've  seen  her,"  said  I  triumphantly. 

Joyce  nodded. 

"  She  has  got  a  pleasant  face,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes  ?  "  interrogated  Joyce  politely. 

"  She  looks  clever,"  I  added  diffidently. 

"  She  is"  assented  Joyce  with  awed  con- 
viction. 

"  And  nice,  crinkly  hair,"  I  went  on  hope- 
fully. 

Joyce  bit  her  lips.  Suddenly  she  burst 
out  passionately  :  "  She's  dreadful  unbecom- 
ing in  her  curling-pins — and — and  she  hates 
caterpillars." 

"When  I  was  a  little  girl — ■— "  I  began. 

Joyce  assumed  an  expression  of  bored 
resignation. 

"  When  /  was  a  little  girl,"  I  continued 
impressively,  "  I  had  a  German  governess." 

"  How  old  ?  "  inquired  Joyce. 

"  Forty,  if  a  day,"  said  I  spitefully. 

"I  meant  you,"  corrected  Joyce.  Joyce 
cannot  bring  herself  to  take  an  interest  in 
any  age  which  exceeds  one  figure. 

"  Oh,  I  was  seven,  like  you,"  I  explained. 

"  Was  she  like  Miss  Smith  ?  "  demanded 
Joyce. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  said  I. 

"  What  like  ?  "  asked  Joyce. 

"  Well,"  I  began,  "  she  used  to  slap  me  a 
great  deal,  and  sometimes  she  sent  me  to 
bed  a  dozen  times  a  day,  so  that  I  had 
scarcely  buttoned  up  my  frock  before  I. had 
to  be  tearing  it  off  again." 
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Joyce  chuckled,  and  then  suddenly  grew 
gravely  sympathetic.     "  Horrid  !  "  said  she. 

"  It  was,"  I  admitted  ;  "  but,  then,  see 
what  I've  grown  up  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Joyce,  and  then  added  reflec- 
tively :  "  I'm  glad  Miss  Smith  isn't  like 
that." 

"  If  you  are  casting  aspersions  upon  what 

I've    grown    up    like- "    I   began,    sen- 

tentiously  ungrammatical. 

"I  think  you've  grown  up  beautifully" 
interrupted  Joyce  disarmingly.  She  paused, 
and  then  suddenly  out  burst  the  grievance 
that  had  been  absorbing  her  attention. 
"  She  hears  me  my  prayers,"  she  said. 

"  She  would,"  said  I  reminiscently. 

"  And  she  doesn't  like  them,"  continued 
Joyce  miserably.  "  She  doesn't  like  it  about 
him,  and  I  always  have,  and  why  mayn't  I  ?" 

"  Who's  him  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  The  Devil,"  said  Joyce  composedly. 

I  jumped  in  my  chair,  and  then  suddenly 
remembered  .  to  look  shocked.  "  Oh  !  "  was 
the  only  utterance  that  came  to  my  lips. 

"  No,  she  don't  like  it,"  went  on  Joyce 
gloomily.  "  Her  father  was  a  bishop,  and 
she  says  he  would  be  dre fully  pained.  But 
he  was  a  bishop,  so  he  is   all  right ;    but 

poor  Devil "     She   broke   off,   her  lips 

quivering. 

"  Do  "you  think  you  ought  to  be  so 
familiar  ?  "  I  said,  vaguely  reproachful. 

"  I  is  sorry  for  him,"  she  went  on,  "  awful 
sorry,  poor  thing.  All  I  say  is  :  '  Please  give 
Devil  one  more  chance,  jest  ;  and  then  if  he 
won't,  it  doesn't  matter.'     Miss  Smith  says 

it  must  be  elimated,  and   I  can't — I " 

Joyce  broke  off  with  a  sob, 
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"  You  might  whisper  it,"  I  suggested 
deceitfully. 

Joyce  shook  her  head.  "She'd  guess," 
she  said,  "  and  it  wouldn't  be  fair."  She 
hesitated.  "  I  was  wond'rin',  perhaps — 
hasn't  he  got  another  name  ?  I  mean,  just 
like  you  and  me?" 

"  He's  got  a  great  many,"  I  assented. 
"People  call  him  by  so  many  different 
names  that  one  is  apt  to  get  confused." 

Joyce  looked  elated.  "  Then  I  might 
have  a  special  one,  and  then  Miss  Smith 
wouldn't  know  who  I  meant,  would  she  ? 
How  'ud  Thomas  do  ?  " 

44  Might  it  hurt  his  feeling  ?  "  I  ventured. 
"  The  coachman,  I  mean  ?  " 

44  Yes,"  agreed  Joyce.     44  Please  think." 

44  Couldn't  you  just  say:  4  The  one  who 
needs  it  most  ?  ' 5?  I  suggested  inspired ly. 

44  But  that  might  mean  anybody"  she 
objected — 44  you — or  the  bishop." 

44  Joyce  !  "  I  ejaculated  severely,  but  her 
face  wore  an  expression  of  candid  simplicity, 
and  I  laughed  suddenly. 

Joyce  reflected  for  a  moment.  44 1  think 
it  might  be  just  Bill,"  she  said.  44 1  only 
know  one  little  boy  called  Bill,  and  his 
mummie  calls  him  William." 

I  racked  my  brain  for  an  adequate 
objection,  but  somehow  I  found  myself  un- 
usually foolish  and  quite  incompetent  to  deal 


with  this  infantile  problem  of  ethics.    44  Just 
Bill,"  I  murmured. 

Joyce  jumped  from  her  chair  and  ran  to 
my  side.  "It's  our  secret,"  she  declaimed 
in  a  loud  whisper,  44  on'y  you  an'  me." 

If  Joyce  and  I  lived  on  a  desert  island,  we 
should  find  it  necessary  to  talk  of  secrets  in 
hoarse  whispers. 

44  All  right,"  said  I. 

44  Quite  like  a  christening,  isn't  it  ?  "  said 
Joyce,  her  eyes  sparkling. 

44  Joyce,"  a  frizzy  head  appeared  at  the 
door,  44  time  for  little  girls  to  go  to  bed,  my 
dear." 

44  Good  night."  Joyce  gave  me  a  hug. 
44  Don't  forget  our  secret.  Come  and  see  me 
in  bed." 

***** 

Later,  my  conscience  burdened  with  a 
secret  which  I  somehow  felt  it  was  my  duty 
to  dissipate,  I  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  bed- 
room. 

44  Joyce,"  I  began,  as  I  seated  myself  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  44  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  eliminate  it,  after  all."  I  paused  ; 
she  was  half  asleep  and  not  listening  to  me. 

44  Good  night,"  she  murmured.  4i  I  said 
it — she  didn't  interrupt  me — *  Please  give 
Bill — one  more  chance — jest— and  then — if 
he  won't— cloes'n'  matter.' "  Joyce  was 
asleep. 


POT    POURRI. 

HTHAT  little  jar  of  pot  pourri 

Sends  forth  a  tantalising  scent; 
I  wonder  now,  if  it  can  be 
That  little  jar  of  pot  pourri 
Is  stirring  some  old  memory 

Where  roses  and  romance  were  blent. 
That  little  jar  of  pot  pourri 

Sends  forth  a  tantalising  scent. 


ELIZABETH    B.  PIERCY. 


The  Story  of  Hob,  the  Ferret. 


By    S.    L.    BENSUKAiY. 


IF  you  left  the  lane  for  the  footpath  that 
passes  along  the  woodside,  you  might 
see  the  keeper's  cottage  in  a  large 
clearing  away  to  the  right.  In  the  days  that 
belong  to  this  story 
it  was  a  pretty  place, 
thatched  and  creeper- 
covered,  with  a  modest 
outhouse,  one  or  two 
sheds,  and  a  garden 
that  had  been  re- 
claimed from  the  wood 
when  the  eighteenth 
century  was  still  young. 
The  flower-garden  had 
half-a-dozen  beehives, 
and  there  was  a  small 
paddock  where  a  few 
pheasants  were  raised 
under  domestic  hens. 
In  a  corner  of  the 
paddock  stood  a  useful 
f erre t-hu  tch ,  stand  i  ng 
a  little  above  the 
ground,  with  sloping 
runs  from  t  h  e 
entrances,  and  a  little 
piece  of  the  meadow 
round  the  hutch  was 
fenced  round  with 
light  planking  about  a 
foot  high.  A  large 
elm  tree  stood  by  the 
edge  of  the  enclosure, 
and  one  of  its  branches 
was  used  by  the  old 
keeper  as  his  vermin 
larder.  Here  one  saw 
stoats,  weasels,  hedge- 
hogs, and  sometimes  a 
polecat,  together  with 
magpies,  hawks,  and, 
one  regrets  to  add,  an 
owl.  So  soon  as  the 
old  man  had  trapped 

Or  shot  one  of  his  real     "  He  peeped  out  of  the  hole  aud  saw  the  headlong  rush. 

or    fancied     enemies, 

its  dead  body  was  nailed  to  the  branch,  and 
in  that  corner  of  a  southern  county  traps 
were  seldom  idle  or  empty. 

Some  week  or  ten  days  before  Hob  was 
born,    the   room    in    the    hutch   where    his 


mother  slept  was  carefully  cleaned,  supplied 
with  a  new  hay  bed,  and  closed.  Hob 
entered  the  world  in  complete  darkness  in 
company  with  four  brothers  and  sisters. 
Not  only  was  their 
room  void  of  light,  but 
their  eyes  were  closed, 
and  their  mother  fed 
and  tended  them  very 
jealously.  Had  her 
sleeping  -  place  been 
entered  in  the  first 
month  of  their  life, 
while  they  were  sight- 
less and  helpless,  their 
mother  would  have 
killed  them,  for  that  is 
ferret  law.  In  those 
early  days  they  were 
particularly  ugly,  and 
would  squeak  faintly 
as  though  to  emphasise 
their  displeasure  with 
their  surroundings ; 
but  their  mother  found 
plenty  of  fresh  milk 
or  porridge  waiting 
for  her  when  she 
went  out  to  eat  in 
the  apartment  next 
her  hut,  together 
with  odd  luxuries  in 
the  shape  of  freshly 
killed  mice  or  rats,  or 
young  game  birds  and 
chickens  that  had  met 
an  untimely  death.  So 
the  babies  were  bound 
to  thrive.  One  fine 
June  morning  the  old 
keeper  found  them  in 
the  ferret's  dining- 
room  lapping  milk  by 
their  mother's  side. 
Thereupon  he  opened 
the  part  of  the  hutch 
that  had  been  closed 


down  so  long,  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  and  put 
in  a  fresh  bed,  so  that  Hob  and  his  brethren 
returned  to  a  clean  home  and  proceeded  to 
live  their  life  in  earnest.  Within  a  week 
they  were  playing  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
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day  in  the  enclosure  round  their  hutch,  and 
this  early  exercise  made  them  strong  and 
active,  so  that  none  of  the  litter  moped  and 
pined  and  died,  as  baby  ferrets  will  when 
they  are  badly  housed  and  have  no  place  for 
exercise.  They  still  slept  in  their  old  room, 
but  paid  small  heed  to  their  mother,  wrho,  on 
her  side,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  most  of  her 
care  for  them.  When  the  youngsters  were 
not  racing  about,  playful  as  fox  cubs,  they 
were  eating  diligently,  and  in  those  days 
they  never  failed  to  get  three  meals.     Milk 


transferred  to  another  hutch,  where  he  lived 
by  himself ;  but  when  he  had  his  first  sporting 
day,  it  was  in  his  mother's  company.  He 
never  forgot  the  morning,  for  it  brought 
experiences  that  were  newT  and  unpleasant. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  no  breakfast,  though 
he  had  been  ready  for  it  soon  after  daylight. 
Secondly  he  was  muzzled,  and  that  was  an 
indignity  to  which  he  never  learned  to  submit 
without  a  struggle.  The  muzzling  was  done 
with  strong  thread  that  was  tied  in  slip 
knots,  and  went  round  the  neck  and  over  the 


'  Sitting  outside  their  burrows  and  staring  rather  disconsolately  over  the 


diet  was  their  usual  fare,  but  now  and  again 
their  master  would  tie  a  piece  of  fresh  meat 
in  some  form  to  the  wooden  stake  in  the 
middle  of  their  playground,  and  they  would 
attack  it  together,  each  trying  in  vain  to 
carry  it  off  to  the  hutch  to  eat  it  at  leisure. 

When  they  wTere  three  months  old,  Hob's 
brothers  and  sisters  were  taken  away  and 
sent  in  a  neat  box  to  another  county  in 
response  to  an  advertisement,  and  Hob  owed 
his  immunity  from  travel  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  best  of  the  litter,  and  was  destined 
for  ferret im?  on  the.  home  farm.     He  was 


mouth  in  very  painful  fashion.  Most  people 
would  have  hesitated  to  muzzle  a  ferret  that 
had  never  been  used,  but  the  keeper  was  a 
very  old-fashioned  person,  and  held  that 
the  lesson  of  restraint  could  not  be  learned 
too  soon.  When  he  had  made  Hob  perfectly 
helpless  in  the  fashion  hinted  at,  he  lowered 
him  into  a  bag  full  of  straw,  where  his 
mother,  whose  mouth,  like  Jericho  of  old, 
was  straightway  shut  up,  was  already  burrow- 
ing. Then  the  old  man  shouldered  the  sack, 
picked  up  a  ditching-shovel,  and  whistling 
his  retriever,  set  out  to  accompany  one  of 
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the  sons  of  the  house  to  a  bank  where  rabbits 
had  been  playing  havoc  with  some  green  corn. 
The  bank  was  sandy  and  had  a  high  <dope, 
so  it  could  be  attacked  at  any  time  of  year  ; 
and  when  the  mother  ferret  started  in  very 
confidently,  Hob  followed  her  down  the  dark 
passage  to  a  point  where  it  branched  out. 
There  he  left  her  and  went  forward  alone, 
for  he  scented  a  familiar  odour.  He  knew 
the  smell  of  rabbit  very  well,  and  the  taste 
was  very  pleasant ;  he  required  no  teaching 
to  tell  him  there  were  rabbits  in  the  burrow, 
and  that  they  were  within  reach.  Darkness 
could  not  baffle  him,  and  though  the  path 


"  The  vigilant  head  and  fierce  eyes  of  its  owner." 

he  followed  soon  branched  in  several 
directions,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  chose 
one  that  brought  him  suddenly  to  his 
quarry.  At  the  sight  of  her  enemy,  Bunny 
bolted  incontinently  and  sought  the  outer 
air  ;  tb ere  was  a  muffled  report  a  moment 
later,  and  Race  the  retriever  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bank  and  picked  her  up 
dead  as  mutton,  so  cleanly  shot  behind  the 
ear  that  she  may  be  said  to  have  died 
painlessly. 

Of  these  matters  Hob  knew  nothing  ;  lie 
was  following  his  quarry  more  slowly,  and  by 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  he  put  up  another 
rabbit  that  bolted  down  the  bank  before  he 
could  reach  it.     He  peeped  out  of  the  hole 


and  saw7  the  headlong  rush,  heard  the  gun 
go  off  again,  and  saw  the  runner  turn  a 
somersault.  Then  his  master  came  forward, 
untied  the  muzzle,  and  rewarded  him  with  a 
piece  of  newly  killed  rabbit.  When  he  had 
eaten  his  fill,  he  was  put  back  into  the  bag, 
where  he  went  to  sleep,  and  knew  no  more 
until  he  woke  to  find  himself  being  trans- 
ferred to  his  hutch.  His  mother,  who  had 
done  a  hard  morning's  work,  received  very 
careful  treatment,  her  feet  being  bathed  in 
warm  water  ;  but  Hob,  who  had  done  very 
little,  needed  nothing  more  than  rest  to 
restore  him  to  his  usual  activity. 

Though  he  did  not  know  it,  Hob  had 
earned  golden  opinions  already ;  he  had 
shown  all  the  instincts  of  the  polecat,  of 
which  fierce  animal  a  ferret  is  no  more  than 
a  domesticated  species.  So  he  was  taken  out 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  summer, 
his  hours  of  service  being  gradually  leng- 
thened, and  he  was  always  rewarded  with 
part  of  a  fresh  kill.  So  keen  was  his  hunting 
instinct  that  when  he  did  not  get  his  break- 
fast, he  understood  the  reason  for  its  absence 
and  would  run  round  the  hutch  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  when  he  heard  his  master's 
approach.  By  the  time  summer  and  autumn 
had  passed  and  the  thick  growths  had  died 
down  from  the  hedgerows,  leaving  the  rabbit- 
holes  plainly  to  be  seen,  Hob  was  as  reliable 
a  ferret  as  ever  bolted  rabbit.  He  would  run 
along  a  hedge,  testing  every  hole  in  turn, 
climbing  up  and  down  and  missing  nothing. 
If  he  disregarded  an  earth,  there  was  no  need 
to  worry  about  it— Bunny  was  not  at  home. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  ran  in,  the  appearance  of  a 
rabbit  was  usually  a  matter  of  moments. 
He  never  made  a  mistake,  and  if  rabbits 
would  not  bolt,  the  weather  rather  than  the 
ferret  was  to  blame. 

Winter  brought  Hob  his  first  experience 
of  any  note,  and  gave  him  his  first  intimate 
knowledge  of  wild  life.  Snow  had  fallen 
heavily,  making  the  landscape  one  vast  study 
in  white,  and  leaving  tell-tale  tracks  of  bird 
and  beast  all  over  the  snow.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  see  where  the  rabbits  were  living, 
even  if  you  did  not  come  upon  them  sitting 
outside  their  burrows  and  staring  rather 
disconsolately  over  the  snow.  It  chanced  at 
the  time  that  two  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
house,  only  lately  promoted  to  the  unrestricted 
use  of  28-bore  guns,  decided  to  go  ferreting, 
and  took  Hob  with  them.  One  was  quite 
certain  that  he  understood  how  a  muzzle 
was  put  on,  but  his  belief  in  his  own  intelli- 
gence was  scarcely  justified,  and  before   Hob 
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had  gone  to  earth 
five  minutes  he  had 
worked  the..,  objec- 
tionable restriction 
from  his  jaws,  and 
celebrated  the  event 
by  killing  his  first 
rabbit.  Pie  stayed 
awhile  to  enjoy  a 
meal  that  was  as 
pleasant  as  it  was 
unexpected,  and 
then  proceeded  to 
see  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  outer 
world.  His  path 
led  him  to  peep  out 
from  a  hole  under 
the  roots  of  a  beech 
tree.      A   net   had 


"An  excellent  supper." 


been  placed  there  by 
the  young  amateurs,  who  were  compelled 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  face  the 
other  way  ;  but  one  turned  round  in  time 
to  see  Hoi),  quite  free  from  a  muzzle, 
regarding  him  with  serious  interest.  He 
made  an  effort  to  pick  the  ferret  up,  but 
being  unskilled,  forgot  to  use  the  dead  rabbit 
that  "chanced  to  lie  beyond  the  neb  as  a  lure, 
and  instead  of  seizing  Hob  with  a  firm, 
steady  grasp,  snatched  at  him  nervously. 
Very  disgusted,  the  ferret  made  a  snap  at  the 
uncertain    fingers,   returned    to    the   earth, 


found    the    dead 

rabbit  that  lay  there, 

and  made  another  heavy 

meal.      Then,    feeling   very 

sleepy,  he  laid  himself  up  against  his  victim's 

warm  fur  and  slept  peacefully.     The  ferret 

that  came  down  on  a  line  to  inquire  after 

him  reported  progress,  but  failed  either _  to 

wake  Hob  up  or  to  reach  the  rabbit  lying 


<;A  poaching  cat  crept  silently  up  to  where  the  rabbit  sat.' 
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"From  time  to  time  Hob  ran  with  the  jill-ferrets  in  the  clearing  round  the  hutches." 


in  an  end-hole  behind  him,  and  as  digging 
operations  were  impossible  because  of  the 
thick  roots,  the  sportsmen  returned  discon- 
solate. Even  then,  had  they  blocked  up  all 
the  exits,  they  might  have  recovered  their 
ferret  on  the  following  day  ;  but  they  did  no 
more  than  net  the  ones  they  could  see,  and 
it  was  by  a  small  one  they  had  overlooked 
that  Hob  entered  the  world  at  large  on  the 
following  morning. 

For  him  it  was  a  very  pleasant  place  to 
live  in.  On  all  sides  there  were  rabbits  only 
waiting  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  and  to  do  him 
justice,  Hob  did  not  keep  those  that  were 
within  reach  very  long  in  waiting  for  their 
fate.  Freedom  brought  a  quick  reversion 
to  savagery,  all  the  instincts  of  the  wild, 
free-living  polecat  revived  in  him  at  once. 
He  devoted  his  first  free  day  to  the  systematic 
chase  of  a  family  of  rabbits  right  up  to  the 
end-hole  of  their  run,  from  which  there  was 
no  escape.  Then  with  horrid  persistence 
he  killed  one  after  the  other,  biting  them 
behind  the  head  and  taking  nothing  more 
than  a  little  blood  from  each.  When  the 
slaughter  was  over,  he  slept  among  the  dead 
rabbits — clearly  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fear 
of  ghosts.  In  the  meantime  his  loss  had  been 
reported  to  the  old  keeper,  who  put  a  line  ferret 
into  the  hole  where  he  was  first  lost,  and 
then  dug  right  down  to  the  dead  rabbit  in 
spite  of  obstacles  ;  but  of  course  lie  was  too 
late,  and  now  he  could  do  no  more  than 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  when  he  went  on  his 
rounds,  and  give  the  farm-hands  notice  that 


a  jack -ferret  was  loose,  and  might  be  found 
at  any  moment,  and  that  a  reward  of  two 
shillings  awaited  the  finder.  But  for  all 
that  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head,  Hob 
was  not  destined  to  be  secured  until  he  had 
spent  two  or  three  weeks  at  large,  and  had 
grown  as  fat  as  the  aldermen  of  the  comic 
press. 

In  the  days  and  nights  of  his  freedom, 
Hob  had  many  adventures.  It  became  his 
habit  to  hunt  at  night,  .and  many  a  time  the 
despairing  cry  of  a  pursued  rabbit  woke  the 
wood  when  all  its  denizens  seemed  to  be 
asleep.  Though  he  could  not  have  run  a 
rabbit  down  in  a  race,  he  succeeded  by 
reason  of  the  terror  he  imposed  upon  it. 
Poor  Bunny  would  race  about  at  three- 
quarter  speed,  shrieking  as  she  went,  and 
he  would  pursue  silently  and  remorselessly, 
never  losing  the  scent  until  his  victim 
would  either  stop  short  or  would  run  aim- 
lessly about  in  a  circle,  while  he  waited  for 
a  few  moments  before  rushing  forward  and 
inflicting  the  sharp  bite  that  brought  the 
hunt  to  an  end.  He  soon  ceased  to  pursue 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  appetite  ; 
he  would  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing.  But 
towards  morning,  when  the  birds  were  pro- 
claiming the  coming  of  another  day,  he 
would  drag  a  victim  to  a  burrow,  eat  his  fill, 
and  go  to  sleep. 

Once  he  happened  to  chase  a  rabbit  into 
a  fox's  earth,  and  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  vigilant  head  and  fierce  eyes  of  its 
owner  before  he  turned  and  saved  himself, 
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On  another  occa- 
sion, while  he  was 
watching  a  rabbit 
that  sat  out  on  a 
bank  close  to  the 
hole  that  sheltered 
him,  and  preparing 
to  dart  forward  in 
pursuit,  his  in- 
tentions were 
frustrated  by  a 
poaching  cat  that 
crept  silently  up  to 
where  the  rabbit  sat 
unsuspecting,  and 
carried  it  away. 
Any  trouble  of  this 
kind  made  the 
ferret  very  angry 
and  sent  him 
running  wildly  in 
search    of    a    fresh 

victim.  His  girth  had  increased  enormously, 
and  his  skin  was  as  tight  as  a  drum,  but  he 
kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  seldom 
failed  to  kill  his  quarry  when  he  had  started 
in  pursuit.  Many  a  time  he  passed  his 
old  home,  for  in  all  his  wanderings,  that 
took    him    as   far   as   two   miles   from   the 


'  The  whitey-grey  figure 

might   have   been    seen 

passing  rapidly." 


'  Pieces  of  rabbit  were  promptly  conveyed  to  the  sleeping-room  by  Hob,  who  knew 

no  better." 

keeper's  cottage,  he  never  forgot  its  exact 
position. 

Not  until  he  had  been  a   vagabond  for 
nearly  three  weeks  did  his  luck  fail  him,  and 
then  on  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon   lie  was 
sighted  by  one  of  the  ploughman's  lads,  and 
having   no   time   to   find   a  burrow  or  any 
other  hiding-place,  he  submitted  to  be 
picked  up.  *  The  boy  took  him  home 
to  his  father's  cottage,  found  a  sack, 
and  having  put  some  straw  into   it, 
threw   Hob    in   after,    and    tramped 
over    to    the    keeper's.      There    was 
nobody  in  the  house,  and  not  liking 
to  meddle  with  the  ferret-hutches,  the 
lad  put  the  bag  into  the  house  through 
a  window  that  chanced  to  be  open. 
He  then  closed  the  window  and  came 
away.     Hob,  having  been  shaken  by 
the 'fall,    waxed    specially    indignant 
and    industrious,    searched    the    bag 
diligently,   and   managed    to    find    a 
hole.      He   worked  his  way  through 
it  and  started  to  prospect.     He  was 
in  the  larder,  and  on  a  shelf  he 
managed  to   reach  there   was    a 
chicken  that  the  keeper  had  dedi- 
cated to  Sunday's  dinner.     Hob, 
being  ignorant  of  his  master's  in- 
tentions—or,  perhaps,  indifferent 
to  them— made  an  excellent  supper 
off  such  parts  of  the  bird  as  took 
his    fancy,    and    was   discovered 
midmost  "his   repast.     Then    his 
time  of  liberty  came  to  a  sudden 
end,  and  the  next  fortnight  was  a 
period  of  repentance,  for  he  had 
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no  more  than  enough  food  to  keep  him  alive, 
and  the  fine,  prosperous  contour  he  had 
developed  in  freedom  disappeared  slowly  *but 
surely,  leaving  him  loose-skinned  as  of  yore. 
When  he  went  into  service  again,  it  was  as 
a  line-ferret — his  master  had  finished  taking 
risks.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  Hob 
liked  his  work,  but  to  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  never  sulked.  He  worked  as  hard 
as  ever,  though  it  was  inglorious  work  to- 
hunt  for  other  ferrets  that  had  killed  rabbits 
and  eaten  the  best  part  of  them,  or  chased 
several  to  an  end-hole  and  were  now  crowd- 
ing them  up  in  a  corner  and  trying  vainly  to 
kill  them.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  he  knew 
he  would  he  pulled  out  by  the  hand  that 
controlled  the  line,  and  thrown  back  into 
basket,  bagr  or  box,  while  spade  or  pickaxe 
was  requisitioned  to  break  down  into  the 
earth.  He  would  resist  withdrawal  to  the 
uttermost,  but  the  collar  round  his  neck  was 
too  tight  to  be  slipped,  and  he  had  to  come  out. 

From  time  to  time  Hob  ran  with  the  j ill- 
ferrets  in  the  clearing  round  the  hutches, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  several  fine  litters, 
but  he  was  probably  unaware  of  the  fact,  for 
he  was  totally  devoid  of  domestic  instincts. 
He  could  not  have  helped  the  3 ill  to  tend 
the  little  ones,  nor  would  he  have  been  con- 
tent to  endure  the  darkness  and  seclusion  of 
her  home  for  an  hour.  It  would  not  have 
been  wise  to  leave  him  with  young  ferrets, 
even  though  they  were  his  own  children,  if 
it  happened  to  be  mealtime  and  one  and 
all  were  hungry.  They  would  have  been 
regarded  less  as  kith  and  kin  than  as  in- 
truders bent  upon  depriving  him  of  his  food. 

After  a  long  period  of  line-work,  Hob's 
patience  wTas  rewarded  by  a  few  days' 
ratting.  Some  of  the  old  thatched  cot- 
tages on  the  estate  were  infested  by  the  rats. 
They  swarmed  in  the  walls  and  under  the 
floors  and  in  the  thatch  ;  when  the  corn 
was  threshed,  they  repaired  to  the  houses, 
where  they  were  fruitful,  and  multiplied 
and  replenished  the  cottages  and  ate  every- 
thing save  tar,  glass,  and  metal.  Complaints 
were  made  to  the  bailiff,  and  half-a-dozen 
ferrets  visited  each  cottage  in  turn.  It  wTas 
a  black  week  in  ratland.  Flight  into  the 
open  availed  very  little,  for  there  were  one 
or  two  active  terriers  in  the  garden  ;  hiding- 
places  did  not  avail,  for  there  was  no  hole 
so  small  but  that  a  ferret  could  follow  if  a 
rat  could  lead  ;  and  as  for  fighting,  it  was 
no  better — the  ferret  knew  how  to  dodge  the 
sharp  teeth  and  plant  his  own  before  the  rat 
could  try  again.  There  were  no  muzzles 
and  no  lines  to  hinder  progress,  and  Hob 


killed  as  he  had  killed  in  the  few  weeks 
when  he  was  a  free  ferret  and  all  the  rabbits 
in  the  woodland  were  at  his  mercy.  To  be 
sure,  he  received  a  few  bites,  so  did  his 
fellows,  but  they  did  not  mind  such  honour- 
able wounds.  When  the  last  rat  had  been 
killed,  the  ferrets  were  collected  and  taken 
home,  to  be  carefully  examined  and  have 
their  wounds  dressed  and  their  feet  carefully 
washed  in  warm  water,  with  which  a  disin- 
fectant was  mixed.  This  careful  treatment 
saved  all  trouble,  and  after  a  couple  of  days' 
rest  the  ferrets  were  quite  ready  for  work. 

For  more  than  two  years  Hob  served  his 
master,  working  so  well  that  many  people 
tried  to  buy  him,  and  at  last  an  amateur, 
who  knew  little  about  shooting  and  less 
about  ferrets,  made  an  offer  that  the  old 
gamekeeper  could  not  resist,  and  Hob  went 
by  rail  in  a  small  box  to  a  farm  where  he 
was  destined  to  enter  upon  evil  days.  In 
the  first  place,  his  hutch  was  a  small  one,  and 
though  it  had  a  sleeping-apartment  as  well 
as  a  living-room,  there  was  no  space  for 
exercise.  The  straw  was  not  changed 
regularly,  the  saucer  that  held  the  milk  was 
often  left  uncleaned,  so  that  the  milk  turned 
sour  ;  pieces  of  rabbit  or  small  birds  were 
thrown  in  haphazard  and  promptly  con- 
veyed to  the  sleeping-room  by  Hob,  who 
knew  no  better.  Within  a  month  of  finding 
his  new  home  the  ferret  had  quite  lost  the 
gloss  that  was  on  his  coat  in  the  old  days, 
and  lack  of  exercise  had  reduced  his  vigour. 
When  he  went  out  to  work  in  warren  or 
hedgerow,  and  came  home  tired  out  and  with 
wet  feet,  he  was  turned  out  into  his  hutch 
and  left  to  get  warm  by  rolling  himself  upon 
straw  that  was  sometimes  damp  and  dirty. 
The  old  warm  foot-bath  that  had  kept  him 
in  such  good  condition  was  quite  unknown 
in  the  new  home.  In  a  little  while  he  was 
ill ;  his  feet  suffered  from  a  complaint  born  of 
damp  and  dirt,  and  he  had  the  kind  of  fever 
that  results  from  lack  of  proper  attention. 
These  conditions  were  noted  and,  thanks  to 
a  little  prompt  and  practical  treatment,  they 
were  righted,  but  the  real  causes  of  the  illness 
were  never  removed,  because  they  were  not 
understood,  and  it  was  a  tradition  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  ferrets  are  delicate  and 
hard  to  rear.  Indeed,  Hob's  new  owner  was 
heard  to  say  that  the  old  gamekeeper  had 
sold  him  a  weakly  ferret  for  a  long  price,  and 
had  kept  back  the  one  he  arranged  to  buy. 

Perhaps  the  discomfort  of  his  surroundings 
decided  Hob  to  make  his  escape  from  them. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity after  his  recovery  to  remain  in  an 
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earth  from  which  he  had  driven  a  couple  of 
rabbits  to  the  gun.  He  was  free  and  un- 
muzzled, and  he  had  no  kill  by  his  side  ;  the 
line-ferret  sent  down  to  investigate  made  no 
sign.  Digging  only  served  to  send  him 
further  into  a  perfect  labyrinth  that  should 
have  been  dug  out  or  blown  up  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  season,  and  when  sunset 
made  the  weary  and  angry  diggers  desist 
from  their  labours,  Hob  wTas  free  once  more. 
By  the  following  morning  he  had  left  the 
earth  a  long  way  behind  him,  and  was 
sleeping  in  security  by  the  remains  of  the 
rabbit  that  had  yielded  him  supper  and 
breakfast  in  one  long  meal.  He  could  not 
run  about  as  he  did  when  he  first  made  his 
escape  into  the  world — lack  of  exercise  and 
consequent  illness  had  made  him  weak, 
nervous,  and  slow  in  pursuit.  If  the  rabbits 
had  only  known,  they  might  have  escaped 
from  him  easily  enough,  and  he  must  have 
starved  ;  but  he  was  a  ferret,  and  that  fact 
was  sufficient  to  rob  them  of  the  keen  edge 


of  their  speed.  So  strength  came  back  to 
him  slowly,  but  surely,  his  eye  recovered  its 
brightness,  and  his  coat  its  glossy  smooth- 
ness, and  though  his  feet  were  often  wet  and 
dirty,  he  could  clean  himself,  because  he  had 
plenty  of  room  to  turn  about. 

Then  with  increase  of  strength  came  the 
desire  to  run  for  very  pleasure  of  exercise, 
and  towards  evening  the  whitey-grey  figure 
might  have  been  seen  passing  rapidly  along 
the  edge  of  plantations  and  across  open 
meadow-lands— might  have  been  seen,  and 
was  seen,  for  one  night  a  young  farmer,  out  in 
search  of  a  rabbit  for  the  table,  noticed  the 
movement  of  the  long,  lithe  body,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  a  missing  ferret,  was  certain 
that  he  saw  a  stoat.  In  a  moment  his  gun 
was  at  his  shoulder,  and  a  second  later  Hob's 
career  was  at  an  end. 

"Blame  me  if  'e  bean't  a  ferret !  "  remarked 
the  shooter  as  he  picked  his  victim  up.  And 
following  that  brief  oration  came  the  obsequy 
of  Hob,  who  was  flung  into  a  convenient  ditch. 


'  Blame  me  if  "e  bean't  a  ferret ! ' ' 


MEN    OF   THEIR    HANDS. 


By    IAN    MACLAREN. 


HEIR  fathers  took  an 
unselfish  view  of  life, 
and  were  inspired  with 
that  particular  and 
unworldly  devotion  to 
commerce  which  is 
characteristic  of 
England  and  unknown 
in  the  United  States. 
When  their  sons  left 
a  public  school,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
they  apprenticed  them  together,  and  about 
the  same  time,  to  an  enterprising  firm 
which  had  something  to  do  with  shipping, 
and  supported  them  in  the  service  of  that 
firm  for  five  years.  At  the  close  of  that 
period,  the  senior  partner  thereof,  seeing 
an  interminable  procession  of  callow  lads 
and  simple-minded  parents,  making  for  his 
office  door  with  humble  petitions  for  an 
entrance,  informed  those  fathers  that  the 
firm  had  no  further  need  for  their  sons' 
services,  and  bade  the  young  men  "Good-bye." 
He  added,  with  that  large  manner  which  was 
one  of  his  assets,  that  he  would  always  be 
glad  to  hear  of  their  success,  and  he  gave 
them  some  excellent  words  of  religious  advice, 
which  were  impatiently  received.  This  was 
how  Bagot  and  Bagshaw  entered  and  left 
that  respectable  and  opulent  office.  By  this 
ingenuous  method  the  firm  conducted  a  large 
and  profitable  business  with  a  staff  of  eight 
apprentices,  who  cost  them  less  than  office 
boys,  and  two  poorly  paid  chief  clerks.  And 
yet  silly  people  who  are  out  of  touch  with 
facts  write  to  the  newspapers  and  insist  that 
the  British  merchant  is  a  back  number  in 
business. 

For  six  months  the  two  friends  hunted  for 
a  berth  (with  the  assistance  of  their  fathers), 
and  could  find  none,  because  a  public  school 
lad  coming  out  of  his  apprenticeship  in  a 
commercial  city  has  no  chance  beside  a  pro- 
fessional clerk.  There  is  a  suspicion  that 
he  will  not  work  so  hard  as  an  ex-school- 
board  boy,  and  that  he  will  be  continually 
asking  leave  for  sport.  It  was  a  long  wait, 
and  they  put  in  their  time,  when  not  on  the 
warpath,  interviewing  firms,  doing  odd  jobs 
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for  friends  out  of  sheer  good  nature,  passing 
examinations  as  Volunteer  officers,  and  playing 
their  favourite  games.  One  day,  after  a  long 
council  of  despair  and  many  pipes,  they  came 
to  a  sudden  resolution.  As  no  one  hungered 
for  their  services,  which  proved  the  blindness 
of  the  business  world,  and  as  they  had  a 
modest  confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  they 
decided  to  start  for  themselves — or,  as  they 
put  it  in  their  own  simple  talk,  "  on  their 
own."  Had  the  word  been  in  their  vocabu- 
lary, they  would  have  called  their  decision  an 
inspiration  ;  as  it  was,  their  friends  were  left 
to  supply  the  description,  and  they  frankly 
pronounced  it  an  act  of  idiotcy — partly  be- 
cause no  one  had  been  struck  by  their  genius 
for  commercial  affairs,  and  partly  because 
they  had  chosen  the  most  hopeless  of  callings. 
None  could  be  more  simple,  obvious,  neces- 
sary, extensive.  As  a  multitude  of  ships 
stream  out  yearly  from  the  docks  of  West- 
haven  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  each  has 
on  board  so  many  sailormen,  to  say  nothing 
of  officers  and  engineers,  they  require  a  solid 
store  of  eating-stuff,  for  sea-air  is  bracing 
and  quickens  the  appetite.  Could  there  be  a 
happier  idea  (and  more  lucrative)  than  to 
take  this  care  off  an  anxious  shipowner's 
shoulder  and  send  out  his  vessels  stored  to 
the  last  detail  of  pepper  and  mustard,  but 
especially  tobacco  ?  What  a  field !  and,  though 
that  was  hardly  worth  mentioning,  what  a 
return  !  As  it  happened,  however,  the  same 
idea  had  occurred  to  other  minds,  and  four 
firms  had  entered  into  it  with  such  spirit 
about  the  time  the  lads  were  born,  that  they 
had  secured  a  virtual  monopoly.  They  com- 
peted up  to  a  point,  as  railways  do,  allowing 
themselves  occasionally  to  speak  of  one 
another's  pork  in  a  way  which  was  uncompli- 
mentary, and  even,  in  their  worst  moments, 
to  cut  the  rates,  which  was  wicked.  But 
they  had  an  understanding,  which  was  none 
the  less  useful  that  it  was  quite  unwritten, 
about  their  different  spheres  of  influence, 
and  they  united  solid  against  a  new-comer. 
They  were  honestly  convinced  that  in  the 
plan  of  Providence  it  was  distinctly  intended 
that  the  marine  victualling  of  Westhaven 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  elect  four,  and, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  were  always  ready  to 
co-operate  with  Providence  in  the  fulfilment 
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of  this  beneficent  design.  If  an  intruder 
secured  the  most  modest  contract  on  barely 
remunerative  terms  from  a  weakly,  good- 
natured  shipowner,  the  most  fluent  partner 
of  the  injured  firm  called  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  incredible  rumour. 


'  Bagot  shut  himself  up  every  day  for  a  week, 
three  pots  of  paiut." 


Their  people  had  not  for  one  moment  be- 
lieved that  he,  the  shipowner,  was  capable  of 
such  wanton  treachery,  but  he,  the  ship- 
chandler,  had  just  looked  in  to  have  the 
contradiction  of  this  shameless  lie,  from  the 
slandered  man's  own  lips.  When  the  story 
turned  out  to  be  so  near  fact  that  it  might 


be  called  identical,  the  visitor  spoke  to  the 
trembling  culprit  in  the  chair  as  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  finished  by  mentioning  casually, 
but  not  irrelevantly,  that  his  people  were 
prepared  to  g0  five  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
quotations  of  any  new  and  penniless  upstart. 
The  penitent  ship- 
owner protested 
that  he  was  not 
forgetful  of  the 
sacred  ties  of 
ancient  friendship, 
and  that  his  un- 
fortunate transac- 
tion had  not  been 
so  much  a  deliber- 
ate crime  as  an  act 
of  foolish  kindness. 
He  assured  his  tried 
and  valued  friend 
that  this  kind  of 
thing  would  never 
occur  again,  and  he 
added  as  an  after- 
thought that  the 
next  underhand 
(and  tempting) 
offer  of  the  out- 
sider would  be  sent 
round,  to  guide  the 
ship  -  chandler's 
generous  calcula- 
tions. The  mer- 
cantile mind  is  so 
constituted,  and  in 
this  respect  may  not 
be  different  from 
other  minds,  that  it 
has  no  love  for  con- 
troversy, but  a 
strong  affection  for 
goods  at  rather 
lower  than  cost 
price,  and  so  the 
Quadrilateral  re- 
mained impreg- 
nable. 

The  lads  had 
lighted  on  the  most 
useful  and  hope- 
less of  businesses, 
and  everyone  told 
earn  his  bread  more 
honourably  than  by  supplying  decent  food 
for  simple  sailormen,  and  none  would  more 
certainly  lose  his  own  money  and  labour  in 
the  enterprise.  But  they  happened  to  have 
more  knowledge  of  this  marine  charity  than 
of   any  other  department,    and    they   were 


vith  a  tub  of  whitewash  and 


them   no   man   could 
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endowed  with  a  stiff  back  bone  which  is 
called  grit  if  you  succeed,  and  pig-headed 
obstinacy  if  you  fail.  Besides,  which  was 
conclusive,  nothing  else  occurred  to  them. 
So  they  scraped  together  a  few  hundred 
pounds  from  trustful  relatives,  and  rented 
the  lower  floor  of  an  old  warehouse  which 
some  long-enduring  man  had  given  up  in 
desperation,  and  put  up  their  sign,  which  had 
an  air  of  distressing  newness,  "  Bagot  and 
Bagshaw,  Ship-chandlers." 

Their  best  capital  was  really  in  themselves, 
for  they  were  both  clean-skinned,  up- 
standing, well  -  mannered,  straightforward 
young  Englishmen,  the  best  product  of  our 
public  schools,  who  might  starve,  but  who 
could  not  cheat.  Nor  did  it  work  them  any 
injury  witli  many  people  that  they  were  both 
good  sportsmen  —  Bagot  being  good  for 
twenty  runs  at  least  in  a  county  match,  and 
Bagshaw  playing  brilliant  though  uncertain 
golf  with  a  handicap  of  eight.  As  neither, 
however,  could  speak  German,  nor  live  off 
the  gum  from  the  postage-stamps,  they  failed 
in  those  conditions  which  give  the  foreigner 
such  a  strong  position  in  modern  commerce. 
Their  friends,  in  fact,  cheerfully  prophesied 
that  they  would  not  "  stick  it "  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  this  judgment  was  not  so 
much  a  reflection  on  their  ability  as  a  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  they  were  fighting 
a  hopeless  battle.  It  would  take  a  far 
stronger  combination  than  Bagot  and  Bag- 
shaw— or  "  Bags,"  as  they  were  familiarly 
called — to  break  into  the  rich  province  pro- 
tected by  the  Quadrilateral. 

Whether  this  venture  would  turn  out  a 
moderate  success  or  a  swift  failure  lay  on  the 
lap  of  the  gods,  who  looked  somewhat  grim  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  "  Bags  "  were  in  the 
highest  of  spirits  and  enjoyed  the  starting 
hugely.  Their  "  business  establishment,"  on 
which  Bagot  openly  declared  a  brass  plate 
would  be  inserted  by  an  admiring  posterity, 
consisted  of  a  limited  office^  a  fair-sized  store- 
room behind,  and  a  cavernous  cellar  beneath. 
The  first  step  was  painting  and  furnishing, 
and  one  partner  took  charge  of  the  former 
and  the  other  of  the  latter.  Bagot,  who 
could  do  a  thing  or  two  with  his  hands, 
although  they  were  as  well  kept  as  a  lady's, 
shut  himself  up  every  day  for  a  week  in  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  empty  building,  with 
a  tub  of  whitewash  and  three  pots  of  paint. 
When  he  had  finished  his  work,  the  office 
was  a  study  in  two  shades  of  green,  and  the 
storeroom  and  cellar  were  one  blaze  of  white, 
while  the  doors  were  in  a  rich  black.  Bag- 
shaw for  the  same  period  was  hunting  the 


shops  of  second-hand  dealers  in  furniture  — 
his  ability  in  bargaining  touching  the  point 
of  genius.  Before  Saturday  he  had  finally 
secured  a  handsome  set  of  office  furniture, 
including  a  writing  -  table  with  handsome 
chair  for  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Bichard 
Bagot,  who  was  really  four  months  older  than 
the  other,  a  standing  desk  with  stool  for  the 
junior  partner,  Mr.  George  Bagshaw,  a 
Milner's  safe  of  large  proportion,  with  ample 
room  for  the  books  of  the  firm,  and  four 
large  drawers  for  the  cash,  ten  feet  of  hand- 
some shelving  to  hold  specimens  of  food,  a 
comfortable  chair  with  reliable  legs  for  sea- 
going visitors  of  substantial  build,  and  a 
coal-scuttle  and  fireirons  which  even  an 
expert  would  swear  were  new.  And  all  this 
the  junior  partner  had  gathered  in  many 
places,  and  after  many  visits,  by  persistent 
depreciation  of  the  goods,  and  absolute  in- 
difference to  their  purchase,  at  one-fourth 
their  cost  price.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
paint  was  dry  and  the  furniture  was  installed, 
and  they  surveyed  their  premises.  "  This 
place,"  said  the  senior,  "  is  like  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans — one  blaze  of  glory  ;  and  the 
office  furniture  is  a  dream."  "I  got  it 
reasonable,"  said  the  junior  with  modest 
pride  ;  "  one  of  the  furniture-men  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  I'd  any  Jewish 
blood.  But  I  say,  old  man,  you  have  done 
yourself  proud  with  the  painting  ;  it's  high 
art,  and  reminds  me  of  Whistler." 

Then  they  set  themselves  down  in  the 
office  to  arrange  the  staff  so  that  when  the 
stores  came  in  next  week,  and  they  began 
business,  everything  might  be  ship-shape. 
There  were  two  departments,  office  and  ware- 
house. The  senior  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
warehouse  and  outdoor  department,  and  he 
suggested  that  they  should  begin  with  a  chief 
warehouseman  and  an  assistant  chief  ware- 
houseman, leaving  the  other  posts  to  be  filled 
up  as  occasion  offered.  So  he  had  engaged 
a  handy  fellow  called  Bagot,  answering  to 
the  name  of  Dick,  to  be  foreman,  and  for 
his  sub  he  suggested  a  decent  young  fellow, 
called  Bagshaw,  commonly  known  as  Geordie, 
which  wTould  do  for  the  first  week.  The 
junior  partner  said  he  had  been  thinking 
over  the  office  staff,  and  he  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  they  should  begin  modestly, 
with  a  book-keeper  and  a  cashier,  and,  like 
other  large  firms,  they  should  supplement 
those  two  officials  with  a  horde  of  apprentices, 
to  be  afterwards  obtained  from  the  families 
of  their  more  confiding  friends.  From  a 
large  number  of  applicants  he  had  selected 
an  experienced  clerk,  Mr.  George  Bagshaw,  to 


'And  open  the  buildings  of  <  Bagot  and  Bagshaw '  with  a  ceremonial  of  tea  and  cakes.' 
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take  charge  of  the  books,  and  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  capital  man  from 
a  shipping  firm,  for  cashier,  Mr.  Richard 
Bagot.  It  might  be  necessary  to  have  a 
caretaker  to  light  the  fires  and  keep  the 
premises  in  good  order,  and  as  women  were 
often  uncertain,  and  the  work  in  such  a  large 
place  would  be  very  heavy,  the  junior  hap! 
taken  the  liberty  on  his  own  account  to 
engage  a  respectable  and  hard-working  young 
man  to  do  the  whole  of  this  work.  He  was 
out  of  a  job  and  would  not  be  greedy  about 
wages  ;  his  name,  by  a  curious  accident,  was 
the  same  as  his  own — Bagshaw.  This  led  to 
the  first  difference  between  the  partners,  be- 
cause the  senior  insisted  that  the  junior  had 
no  right  to  take  this  action  without  con- 
sulting him.  All  the  more  as  he  had  come 
across  ar  poor  chap  out  of  work,  and  had 
promised  him  the  job,  engaging  him  to  open 
the  place  in  the  morning,  sweep  out  the 
office,  to  light  the  fires,  and  make  himself 
useful  in  the  cellar.  By  another  curious 
coincidence  the  name  of  this  unemployed 
was  Bagot.  The  debate  grew  so  hot  between 
the  partners  that  the  office  rang  with  de- 
clamation, and  at  last  was  only  settled  by  a 
compromise — that  the  protege  of  the  senior 
should  take  one  week,  and  the  protege  of  the 
junior  should  take  the  other — which  was 
rather  an  expensive  arrangement,  but,  as  the 
junior  pointed  out,  was  better  than  a  quarrel 
at  the  beginning  of  the  firm's  career.  When 
those  high  affairs  were  settled,  the  partners 
telephoned  with  much  pride  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  inviting  their  mothers,  sisters, 
one  or  two  other  young  ladies  not  their 
sisters,  and  their  friends  generally,  to  come 
down  that  afternoon  and  open  the  buildings 
of  "  Bagot  and  Bagshaw  "  with  a  ceremonial 
of  tea  and  cakes.  And  so,  with  the  goodwill 
of  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  the  good 
ship  Bags,  to  use  an  appropriate  nautical 
image,  put  out  to  sea. 

As  has  been  pleasantly  said,  it  is  not  given 
to  men  to  command  success  ;  all  they  can  do 
is  to  deserve  it.  When  two  years  had  passed, 
no  one  could  deny  that  Bagot  and  Bagshaw 
had  done  their  best,  but  everyone  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  results  had  been  the 
worst.  There  are  two  kinds  of  victory— a 
moral  victory,  and  the  other  kind  ;  and  theirs 
had  been  extremely  moral.  They  had  worked 
from  morning  till  night,  and  they  had  can- 
vassed the  shipowners  with  unwearied  per- 
severance and  shameless  effrontery.  It  was 
commonly  said  in  his  own  circle  that  if 
Bagot  had  the  faintest  scent  of  a  possible 
transaction,  he  would   follow  it   up  like  a 


bloodhound,  and  if  he  could  get  his  foot 
inside  an  office  door,  the  rest  of  his  body 
was  sure  to  follow  ;  while  a  mistake  in  a 
farthing  was  impossible  with  Bagshaw  in 
the  office,  and  a  dispute  on  any  detail  was 
settled  beforehand  with  the  junior  partner 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  firm.  No 
one  could  say  that  they  lost  the  faintest 
chance,  and  everyone  admitted  that  they 
gave  the  best  of  stuff.  They  did  their 
business  well,  and  they  had  pleasure  in  their 
business,  but  they  were  making  no  way ; 
their  capital  was  oozing  out  of  their  hands  ; 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  would 
be  wisdom  to  take  down  the  sign  and  dispose 
of  the  office  furniture.  One  shipowner  might 
give  them  a  single  ship,  just  to  encourage 
them,  but  that  didn't  count  for  much  ;  and 
another  might  give  them  a  slight  share  of 
his  work,  and  then  be  obliged  to  withdraw  it 
at  the  bullying  of  the  ring,  and  that  rather 
injured  them.  They  were  grateful  to  one 
or  two  firms  for  kindness,  but  actually  their 
best  statid-by  during  those  two  hard  years 
was  a  Scots  sea-captain  whose  baptismal 
name,  as  inserted  in  the  ship's  papers,  was 
Peter  Mcllwraith,  but  who  was  known 
among  his  friends  and  in  business  circles  as 
Mac — because  in  face  and  accent  as  well  as 
in  character  he  was  a  walking  incarnation  of 
the  Scots  nation.  Having  been  cavalierly 
treated  by  one  of  the  four  firms,  which  did 
not  attach'  much  importance  to  his  custom, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  discuss  things  in 
general  with  him  every  time  he  visited  the 
port,  he  took  mortal  offence,  being,  like  all 
his  blood,  extremely  proud,  and  set  out  to 
discover  some  other  place  where  he  could 
obtain  his  modest  private  store.  When  he 
thrust  his  big,  bronzed  face  in  at  the  office 
door  of  Bagot  and  Bagshaw,  and  observed 
that  "  It's  a  wee  bit  saft "  (the  rain  being  a 
deluge),  Bagshaw,  who  had  an  immovable 
countenance  and  an  unerring  observation, 
sized  up  his  visitor  in  a  moment.  He 
invited  him  in  with  heartiness,  but  without 
fuss,  gave  him  the  chair  of  honour  and  a 
corresponding  cigar.  Mac  then  explained 
his  views  on  some  recent  legislation  about 
ships,  and  the  moral  character  of  sailormen. 
He  referred  frankly  to  the  mightiness  of  a 
certain  firm,  whose  peas  were  getting  above 
the  sticks,  and  he  finished  with  a  very 
handsome  little  order  for  provisions.  He 
then  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  junior 
partner  and  departed  with  a  qualified  remark 
on  the  weather,  returning  suddenly,  and 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  door  to  say: 
"  Ye're  juist  startin',  I'm  judgin'.    Gude  luck 
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to  ye  !  "  And  they  saw  no  more  of  him  for 
two  months.  When  he  appeared  the  second 
time,  Mac  was  a  little  redder  and  much 
heartier.  He  brought  with  him  a  brother 
captain  of  the  same  build,  and  rivalling  him 
in  richness  of  accent ;  and  after  both  gentle- 
men had  explained  their  mind  on  the 
weather   and   the   ways  of  foreign  custom- 


*  He  gave  him  the  chair  of  honour  and  a  corresponding  cigar." 


houses,  they  gave  their  orders,  and  Mac 
declared,  as  if  he  were  in  a  witness-box,  that 
he  had  never  tasted  better  meat  and  drink 
than  that  of  Bagot  and  Bagshaw.  "I'm 
mentionin'  yir  names— I  wudna  be  surprised 
if  ane  or  twa  ither  captains  might  be  givin' 
you  a  cry."  They  did,  and  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  firm  to  have  paid  their  way 
and  made,  a  living  wage  on  the  orders  of 


those  sea-dogs,  the  firm  would  have  had  no 
cause  for  anxiety. 

As  it  was,  it  was  a  question  whether  they 
could  continue,  and  they  told  Mac  one  day 
that  this  might  be  his  last  visit.  "  That's  no 
lichtsome,  laddies,"  for  the  old  Scot  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  "  Bags."  "  Have  you  never 
had  an  order  from  my  boss,  auld  Rowlandson  ? 
He  has  twenty-four  ships,  and 
ye  may  tak  my  word  for  it, 
they're  aye  goin\  He's  hard, 
is  Row,  and  stiff,  and  I'm  no 
denying  that  he  'a'  got  a 
>  temper,  but  the  boss  is  just 

and  straicht.  I  ken  him  well, 
for  I've  sailed  twenty  year  for 
him,  and  never  had  a  word  o' 
complaint. 

"  Ye  never  could  get  speech 
wi'  him  ?  Verra  likely,  thae 
understrappers  in  the  office 
are  impident  little  deevils. 
Dod,  I  had  to  take  ane  o' 
them  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck 
and  pit  him  in  the  coal-box 
before  I  got  in  to  see  Row. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Maister 
Dick,  and  force  yir  way  in  and 
pit  yir  cas  afore  auld  Row 
hi  nisei.'  And  see  ye  here — a 
word  in  yir  ear  ;  tell  him  what 
a  fecht  you're  havin' ;  an'  be 
sure  that  you  face  up  to  him. 
He'll  respect  you  ;  that's  the 
way  he's  made." 

So  Mac  went  on  his  way, 
and  within  fifteen  minutes, 
and  after  a  brisk  scrimmage 
in  the  outer  office  of  Rowland - 
son,  MacKillop  and  Co.,  Bagot 
was  face  to  face  with  the  sole 
surviving  partner  of  that 
powerful  and  far- reaching  firm. 
When  the  representative  of 
Bagot  and  Bagshaw  had  done 
his  best,  Mr.  Rowlandson 
spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point. 
That  he  did  not  know  what 
they  were  about  in  the  office,  to 
allow  this  visitor  to  get  into  his 
room  ;  that  very  likely  they  had  written  to  his 
firm  and  had  an  answer  :  that  the  firm  had  a 
ship-chandler  who  did  their  business,  and  had 
done  it  for  years  ;  that  he  had  no  doubt 
Bagot  and  Bagshaw  were  doing  their  best 
to  establish  a  new  business  ;  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  both  of  them  to 
take  situations  in  the  office  of  some  large 
firm  ;  and  finally  that  he,  John  Rowlandson, 
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did  not  conduct  a  public  charity,  but  was  a 
practical  shipowner,  and  wished  at  present 
that  he  was  in  a  more  profitable  -business. 
It  was  not  exactly  an  encouraging  response, 
and  Mr.  Rowlandson's  face  of  the  granite 
Scots  type  did  nofc  soften  his  words.  A 
more  timid  hearer  would  have  crept  out  of 
the  room,  but  Bagot  could  play  a  losing 
game  and  never  gave  up.  With  Mac's  wise 
counsel,  and  the  remembrance  that  it  was 
neck  or  nothing,  he  spoke  boldly. 

"I  don't  want  to  waste  your  time,  Mr. 
Eowlandson,  and  I  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing disrespectful,  for  you  might  be  my 
father,  but  I  don't  think,  sir,  you  are  acting 
like  a  good  sportsman.  If  we  are  beginners, 
don't  you  think  we  ought  to  get  the  better 
chance,?  and  if  we  want  to  make  a  business 
of  our  own,  instead  of  being  machines  in 
another  man's  office,  isn't  that  the  right 
spirit  ?  If  some  man  hadn't  started  for 
himself,  where  would  the  big  firms  have 
been  ?  And  if  a  man  has  succeeded,  shouldn't 
he  give  a  leg  up  to  the  other  fellows  ?  We 
don't  ask  any  favour,  sir,  either  about  prices 
or  about  goods  ;  we  only  ask  a  fair  field. 
And  if  you  don't  mind  me  saying  it,  you 
needn't  have  used  that  word  charity.  We 
are  doing  our  best,  and  if  we  don't  succeed, 
my  partner  and  I  are  not  going  to  hang 
round  Westhaven  ;  we  shall  go  to  Canada 
and  join  the  North- West  Police." 

While  Dick  was  speaking,  the  old  man 
eyed  him  keenly,  and  at  his  last  words  he 
flushed  to  the  forehead. 

"You're  the  most  freespoken  young  dog 
that  has  ever  stood  in  this  room,  and  I've 
half  a  mind  to  order  ye  to  the  door.  But  I'll 
not  deny  that  there's  a  measure  of  truth  in 
what  ye  say.  I'll  think  over  the  matter, 
and  see  whether  we  can  let  ye  offer ;  but  I 
make  no  promises,  young  man,  mind  that, 
and  ye  must  stand  on  your  own  merit."  So 
Bagot  departed  in  chastened  triumph,  and 
when  two  months  afterwards  they  got  the 
Glenshee  to  victual,  which  happened  to  be 
old  Mac's  own  ship,  the  foreman  of  Bagot 
and  Bagshaw  waltzed  with  the  assistant 
foreman  down  the  middle  of  the  cellar.  It 
was  only  one  ship,  and  they  could  not  expect 
many  from  Eowlandson,  but  for  once,  at  any 
rate,  they  had  taken  their  meat  from  out  of 
the  lion's  mouth. 

Between  the  time  the  Glenshee  left  and 
returned,  it  had  got  abroad  that  the  "  Bags  " 
had  stored  her,  and  a  firm  which  had 
long  looked  upon  the  work  of  Eowlandson, 
MacKillop  and  Co.  as  their  absolute  right 
lifted    up    their    voice.      Whether    it   was 


that  their  representative  had  taken  too 
lordly  a  tone  with  old  Eow,  or  that  indepen- 
dent gentleman  resented  their  contemptuous 
reference  to  the  young  firm,  or  that  he  was 
in  a  bad  temper,  he  fell  upon  the  ambassador 
from  the  Quadrilateral.  Did  they  think  that 
he  was  bound  to  give  them  his  business  ? 
Hadn't  he  a  right  to  manage  his  own  affairs  ? 
W'hat  did  it  matter  to  him  whether  Bagot 
and  Bagshaw  were  fifty  years  old  or  two 
years  old  ?  He  knew  some  old  firms  whose 
heads  were  getting  too  soft,  and  their  tongues 
wagging  too  freely  ;  and  before  he'd  allow 
any  man  to  dictate  to  him  in  his  own  office 
about  where  he  would  get  his  ships'  stores, 
he  would  see  that  man  at  a  remote  distance 
and  in  unpleasant  circumstances.  For  Mr. 
Eowlandson  had  in  early  days  been  at  sea 
himself,  and  could  on  occasion  express  himself 
in  a  plain,  sailorlike  fashion. 

When  Mac  returned  and,  as  usual,  rolled 
his  way  into  the  boss's  room — none  daring 
to  make  him  afraid,  and  the  first  greetings 
were  over,  Eowlandson  inquired  of  him 
straightly  concerning  the  quality  of  the 
stores  provided  for  the  ship  by  Bagot  and 
Bagshaw. 

"  Juist  perfect,"  responded  old  Mac  with 
great  emphasis.  "  I  declare,  as  I  hold  a 
master's  certeeficate,  I  never  had  such  beef 
and  buscuits  in  all  my  experience,  to  say 
nothing  o'  coffee  and  the  rest  o't.  They're 
fine  laddies,  and  honest  to  the  backbone.  I 
ken  them  weel,  and  I've  got  my  ane  stock 
there  for  years.  And  ye  canna  cheat  a  ship's 
captain.  Na,  na,  I'm  no  wantin'  to  meddle 
wi'  ither  folks'  business,  Mister  Eowlandson, 
but  I  wudna  deal  wi'  thae  upsettin'  bodies 
that  ye  employ — no,  though  they  gave  me 
my  stores  for  nothing.  Bagot  and  Bagshaw 
have  juist  one  fault.  They're  too  anxious  to 
please  and  they're  too  open-handed.  Dod, 
the  men  lived  like  fightin'  cocks  thae  twa 
months."  And  when  Mac  rolled  out  on  the 
return  journey,  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  he  had  done  no  lasting  injury  to  his 
laddies,  and  that  although  Eowlandson  gave 
no  sign,  he  would  not,  in  future  transactions, 
look  unfavourably  upon  the  "  Bags." 

Mac  had  certainly  made  an  impression, 
and  that  afternoon  the  shipowner  marched 
into  the  modest  warehouse  of  the  "  Bags," 
intent  upon  seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  making  up  his  mind  on  first-hand 
information.  The  office  door  was  locked, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  storeroom,  but 
the  sound  of  voices  ascended  from  the  lower 
regions. 

^  Well, Dick  "  ("This,"  said  Row  to  himself, 


MEN  OF  THEIR  HANDS. 
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*  While  Dick  was  speaking,  the  old  man  eyed  him  keenly,  and  at  his  last  words  flushed  to  the  forehead." 


"  must  be  Bagshaw,  the  other  fellow  "), "  that's 
old  Mac's  lot  tight  and  right.  I've  chucked 
in  an  extra  pound  or  two  of  that  cocoa  the 
old  chap  likes,  and  some  peppermint  drops 
that  would  eat  their  way  through  any  other 
man's  palate.  He's  a  decent  sort  and  has 
stuck  by  us  well.      Say,  old  man,  will  you 


come  over  here  for  a  jiff  and  give  me  a  hand 
with  this  barrel,  and  we'll  start  on  the  Glenshee 
stuff  ?  Did  you  hear  that  the  sailors  drank, 
our  health  on  the  fo'castle  because  they  liked 
the  grub  ?  Torn  your  apron,  have  you  ? 
Good  thing  it  wasn't  your  breeches.  By 
Jove  !  if  Westhaven  knew  that  a  toff  like 
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you,  who  dresses  like  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,  hurled  pork-barrels,  and  nailed  up 
boxes  filled  with  tinned  meats  half  ^  the  day, 
they  would  geb  some  new  ideas." 

"  But  they  don't  know  "  ("  They're  begin- 
ning, Master  Bagot,"  said  old  Eow  to  himself), 
"  and  they'll  never  find  out  that  we  work 
down  here  half  the  night  sometimes,  with 
the  lights  shut  off  above.  If  the  Quad 
ferreted  out  that  we  did  every  stroke  of  our 
own  work,  they  would  have  another  jape  at 
as,  and  fairly  drive  us  out  of  our  job.  It 
would  end  our  connection,  I  guess,  with 
Rowlandson,  MacKillop  and  00." 

"  Perhaps  it  would,"  said  Eowlandson 
sotto  voce,  "  and  perhaps  it  wouldn't." 

And  then  the  lads  below  heard  someone 
shouting  :  "  Is  there  anyone  in  this  forsaken 
warehouse,  or  have  Bagot  and  Bagshaw 
retired  from  business  ?  I  can't  spend  the 
afternoon  hunting  for  the  firm  among  sugar- 
bags." 

"Great  Scott !  "whispered  Dick — but  cellars 
carry  sound  better  than  a  theatre — "  it's  old 
Rowlandson  himself  !  You're  cleaner  than  I 
am,  Geordie  ;  slip  up  the  ladder  and  take  him 
into  the  office.  Tell  him  you  were  down 
directing  the  men,  or  any  other  cram  that 
occurs  to  you.  Up,  man,  quick,  and  I'll  go 
out  at  the  back  door,  and  wash  in  Hope's 
office,  and  come  in  at  the  front  door  as  if  I'd 
been  on  'Change."  ,  At  which  the  hearer 
above  chuckled  grimly. 

When  Bagot  came  in,  he  found  Bagshaw 
standing  in   the  middle   of  the  office,  the 


picture  of  shame,  while  the  sole  partner 
and  complete  proprietor  of  Rowlandson, 
MacKillop  and  Co.  sat  in  the  customer's 
chair,  and  held  forth  with  incisive  speech 
and  sardonic  humour  upon  the  sin  of  deceit 
which  he  would  hardly  have  expected  could 
have  been  so  ripe  in  lads  without  a  beard, 
and,  before  they  died,  would  make  them 
the  champion  liars  of  Westhaven. 

"  This  is  the  other  one,"  he  said,  surveying 
Dick,  who  was  almost  abashed  ;  "  I've  had 
some  of  his.  impertinence  already.  One 
would  think,  to  see  him,  that  he  did  nothing 
but  manicure  his  hands  and  fit  on  clothes, 
instead  of  hammering  lids  and  opening 
barrels.  Ye're  the  biggest  fraud  I've  come 
across  in  my  business  life,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal  for  a  man  that  has  had  to  do 
with  ships."  And  the  "  Bags  "  for  once 
were  reduced  to  silence  and  confusion  of 
face. 

"  Do  ye  think,"  and  old  Row  was  now 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  little  office, 
"that  ye  could  lay  your  hands  on  a  few 
hundred  pounds  more  capital,  and  pick  up  a 
couple  of  warehousemen,  as  trustworthy  as 
the  last  ones  ?  Because  if  ye  could,"  and 
now  that  stern  Scot  looked  kindly  on  the 
lads,  "I'll  give  you  the  chance  of  storing  the 
fleet  of  Rowlandson,  MacKillop  and  Co." 

Before  they  could  say  anything,  old  Row 
was  gone,  but  they  knew  that  the  dark  and 
cloudy  day  was  over  for  them,  and  that  the 
sun  had  risen  upon  the  business  of  Bagot 
and  Bagshaw. 


TOO    TRIFLING  ! 


"There's  a  lot  in  the  papers  about  this  ere  soap 
bizness." 

"  Yuss,  people  make  such  a  bloomiu'  fuss  about 
nothiu'  these  days." 

A    VARIETY    ENTERTAINMENT. 

I  don't  think  grown-up  people  have  any  idea 
how  awfully  useful  money  can  be  to  a  girl  about 
my  age.  I'm  nearly  fourteen,  though  Dugald  says 
it  is  even  more  useful  at  his  age,  fifteen  and  a  bit. 
Anyhow,  I  know  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  we  were  frightfully  hard  up,  and  when 
mother  thought  we  must  be  sickening  for  something, 
we  were  so  mopey,  it  was  only  because  we  were 
trying  without  success  to  think  of  a  way  of 
making  money.  It  was  I  who  first  thought  of 
the  concert,  and  though  Dugald  jumped  on  the 
idea  at  first,  as  he  always  does  when  a  suggestion 
is  not  his  own,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  it  might 
be  managed — though  he  said  it  must  be  a  Variety 
Entei  tainment,  as  that  would  appeal  to  both  sexes. 
This  seemed  feasible,  as  I  was  rather  keen  on 
having  an  exhibition  of  fencing,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  much  smarter  on  my  feet  and  quicker 
in  my  eye  than  Dugald. — who,  I  think,  realises 
this,  as  he  cut  the  fencing  part  out  of  the 
programme  when  he  found  he  got  the  worst  of  it 
seven  times  out  of  nine.  Still,  what  with  a  Tableau 
to  start  with — Horatius  defending  the  Bridge 
(Dugald  was  Horatius),  a  Dramatic  Enactment 
at  the  finish  of  Young  Lochinvar  (Dugald  was 
Young  Lochinvar),  and  sixteen  items  in  the 
middle,  including  cake-walks  and  violin  solos,  we 
fancied  it  would  fetch  the  crowd,  particularly  as 
Admission  Free  was  printed  in  large  letters  across 
the  programme.     This  was  Dugald's  idea,  for,  as 
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he  said,  we  couldn't  very  well  charge  more  than 
sixpence  a  seat,  and  if  we  had  a  collection  at  the 
end,  nobody  could  give  less  than  that  sum,  and  a 
good  many  would  give  more.  Father  and  Uncle 
George,  for  instance,  we  reckoued  good  lor  half-a- 
crown  each— who  knows  but  it  might  he  half-a- 
sovereign  ?  The  first  thing  to  go  wrong  when  the 
night  arrived  was  the  footlights.  We  had  three 
of  them,  two  absolutely  refused  to  burn,  but  the 
third  shone  out  manfully  till  Dick  Crawley,  who 
is  a  medical  student  from  London,  but  came  down 
for  the  week-end  for  the  entertainment,  leaned 
across  the  orchestra  in  his  cool  way,  lit  his 
cigarette  at  it,  and  then  blew  it  out,  because  he'd 
forgotten  it  wasn't  a  match.  After  that  it  sulked 
like  the  other  two,  and  no  wonder.  The  Horatius 
Tableau  was  practically  a  success— though  Dugald 
blamed  me  for  drawing  the  curtain  too  soon,  but 
I  saw  how  the  bridge  was  rocking,  and  also  that 
Dugald's  foot  had  gone  right  through  the  screen 
which  formed  the  top  of  the  bridge,  and  I  thought 
I'd  better  hide  that  fact  before  mother  noticed  it, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  got  away  to  school 
before  it  was  discovered.  The  next  item,  which 
was  a  little  delayed  because  Dugald  had  to  change 
from  Horatius  to  a  cowboy,  was  called  "  Kifie 
Shooting  Extraordinary,"  in  which  Dugald  fired 
his  air-gun  from  one  end  of  the  stage,  while  I 


THE    EXTENUATING     FACT. 

'  Hk  called  me  a  colossal  ass." 
'  Well,  you  are  large,  you  know." 
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caught  the  bullets  in  my  hand  at  the  other.  Of 
course,  he  didn't  really  fire  them,  I  had  them  up 
my  sleeve  all  the  time,  but  the  audience  was 
greatly  impressed,  till  at  the  third  shot  I  sprang 
forward  a  moment  too  soon,  and  caught  the  bullet 
before  Dugald  fired  the  gun.      Everybody   went 


that  night — which,  after  all,  was  not  his  fault — 
but  he  was  just  in  the  middle  of  his  evolutions 
when  one  of  his  clubs  slipped  clean  out  of  his 
hand  and  hurled  itself  right  among  the  audience. 
It  was  simply  too  horrible  for  words  to  watch  its 
career.      First,   it  tore  the  violin  out  of  Cousin 
May's  hand,  glanced  off  Aunt  Louisa's 
elbow,  which   she  had  thrown   up 
with   a   shriek    to    save    her    face, 
caught     Uncle    George    a    passing 
crack  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
finally  spent  itself  in  the  gardener's 
chest,  knocking  all  the  wind  out  of 
.  his  body.     Everything  was  in  con- 
fusion, Aunt   Louisa   in   hysterics. 
Father  got  up  in  a  fury  and  stopped 
the  concert,  Ted  said  he  was  fright- 
fully sorry,  but  he  couldn't  under- 
stand how  it  happened,  as  he  had 
never  done  such  a  thing  before,  and 
I'm  sure  everybody  felt  wretchedly 
uncomfortable  except  Dick  Crawley, 
who  was  suddenly  much  in  request 
and  became   frightfully  important, 
though   I   noticed   he    gave    much 
more    attention    to    Cousin    May's 
hand  than  he  did  to  the  gardener's 
chest,  though  I'm  sure  it  must  have 
been  awfully  bruised.     Father  sent 
Ted  Hamlin  straight  home  with  a 
note,  and  Dugald  and  I  to  bed,  but, 
as  Dugald  said  next  day  in  the  cab 
on    our   way   back    to   school,   the 
rottenest   part   of  the  whole  affair 
was  the  Admission  Free,  because, 
as  things  went,  we  didn't  make  a 
brass   button  out  of  the  entertain- 
ment, besides  which  Uncle  George, 
who  always  gives  us  five  shillings 
each  when  we  go  back,  omitted  to 
do  so  this  time  in  consequence  of 
the  Indian  club  hitting  him  on  the 
head,   which   shows   pretty  plainly 
the  rotten  state  of  human  forgive- 
ness in  the  present  day. 

Jessie  Pope, 


REASSURING. 


You  see, 


Old  Lady  :   Yes,  it's  a  very  nice  flat,  but  too  high  up 
we  are  so  nervous  of  fire. 

Agent:  That's  all  right,   madam.     Should   an  outbreak  occur,  you 
can  easily  escape  to  the  roof  by  means  of  this  trap-door. 


into  fits  of  laughter  but  Dugald,  and  I  retired  in 
disorder.  However,  it  put  the  audience  in  a  very 
good  humour,  and  the  whole  thing,  as  Dugald 
says,  would  have  gone  with  a  bang  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Ted  Hamlin  and  his  wretched  Indian 
clubs.  Ted's  magnificent  at  Indian  clubs  as  a 
rule,   and  it  must  have  been  sheer  nervousness 


The  day  of  the  annual  "  house  " 
football  match  was  approaching, 
and  for  the  last  week  or  two 
Bobby  had  heard  little  else  talked 
of  among  his  elder  brothers  and 
friends.  Sunday  came  and  Bobby 
was  taken  to  church.  In  the 
course  of  the  service  the  Vicar, 
as  usual,  gave  out  the  parochial 
the  following  week,  and,  having 
concluded,  was  about  to  announce  a  hymn  to 
be  sung,  when  Bobby,  who  had  been  listening 
intently,  piped  forth,  to  the  edification  of  the 
devout — 

"  Oh,  mamma,  he  didn't  give  out  the  football 
match ! " 


notices    for 
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Extract  from  the   Regulations:    "Wait  until  the  omnibus  stops." 


"  And  what,  my  dear  Harrison,  do  you  do 
with  yourself  in  the  evenings  ?  "  inquired  his  old 
college  tutor,  who  had  come  to  visit  him  at  his 
rural  retreat.  "  Well,"  replied  young  Harrison 
evasively,  still  feeling  a  little  of  the  old  awe  for 
his  visitor,  "  one  reads,  you  knowr,  works  with  the 
microscope,  and  occasionally  has  a  game  of  chess 
with  the  Yicar.  But,  by  the  way,  sir,  I  know 
you  are  interested  in  country  dialects,  and  they 
tell  me  one  hears  the  cream  of  it  at  the  *  Golden 
Lion'  over  there.  Shall  we  just  look  in  and 
investigate  ?  " 

The  tutor  consented  willingly,  and  they  entered 


the  cosy  tap-room.     No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
landlord  catch  sight  of  them,  than,  turning  to  a 
youth  sitting  by  the  fire,  he  ejaculated— 
"  Get  out  of  Mr.  Harrison's  chair,  you  lout !  " 


Customer  (to  attendant  serving  in  confec- 
tioner's shop):  Have  you  Chocolate  Mania 
(Menier)  ? 

Attendant  :  No,  m'm.  The  guvnor  lets  us  eat 
as  much  as  we  like  when  we  first  come,  and  we 
soon  get  tired  of  it. 
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MKRKLY     FOR  ^. 

INFORMATION.  JtS*'**/'' 

Mischievous  Brother  (to  distracted  sister,  as  lie 
pulls  off  the  head  of  her  best  doll) :  Mean  thing !  So 
you  feed  your  doll  on  sawdust,  do  you  ? 

THE    TRIPLE    CHARM. 

JJOW  sweet  is  Peggy's  dimpled  cheek! 

And  Fabriella's  eye — how  dark! 
Katrina  singeth  like  the  lark 
That  looketh  tow'rd  the  mountain  peak. 
(If  I  dared  speak ! ) 

But  they  are  three — and  one  am  I. 
The  backward  sweep  of  each  soft  gown 
Doth  brush  me  as,  with  lashes  down, 
And  linked  arms  they  loiter  by. 
(And  did  they  sigh?) 

They  see  me— not  with  tossing  heads, 
But  smiling  coyly  ere  they  pass. 
Each  small  foot  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
Nor  bends  a  flower  where  it  treads. 
i^But  the  weight  spreads.) 

Three  super-strong  'gainst  one  so  weak ! 
United  armies,  turn  away! 
Come  single  file  another  day, 
And  be  it  voice,  or  eye,  or  cheek, 
'Twill  feel  me  speak ! 

Ma  rgaret  Ho  uston. 

Nurse  :  Willie,  dear,  don't  you  want  to  come 
and  see  the  sweet  little  sister  a  stork  brought 
vou  ? 

WtlMB  5  No,    I  wa.nt  to  see  the,  etorfc, 


WHY    TOMMY    GOT    WHACKED. 

Schoolmaster:  What's  that  letter,  Tommy? 

Tommy  :  Dunno. 

Schoolmaster  :  Yes,  yes,  you  do.     What  does 
Farmer  Brown  feed  his  horses  on  ? 

Tommy  :  Straw ! 

Schoolmaster  :    No.     'A,  Tommy,  'A.     Now 
what's  that  letter,  Tommy? 

Tommy  :  Dunno. 

Schoolmaster  :  Yes,  yes, 
that  dear  little  insect  that 
flowers  V 

Tommy  :  Wasp ! 

Schoolmaster  :  No.  *  B,   Tommy,   B. 
what's  that  letter,  Tommy  ? 

Tommy  :  Dunno. 

Schoolmaster  :  Yes,  yes,  you  do.     Now,  what 
do  I  do  with  my  eyes.,  Tommy  ? 

Tommy  :  Squint ! 


you   do.      What's 
buzzes   about    the 


Now, 


The  rector  had  preached  a  powerful  sermon  on 
"  Economy."  After  the  service  a  leading 
parishioner  congratulated  him  on  his  discourse. 

"  Your  sermon  on  *  Economy,'  sir,"  said  he, "  was 
extraordinarily  effective — unusually  appealing." 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  preacher  curtly.  "  It  seems 
to  have  been  appreciated — judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  collect  ion-nlates." 


THE    POLITE    INFERENCE. 

Mrs.  Jones  (who  "chars"  at  a  house  where  her 
daughter  is  housemaid) :  My  word,  they  have  got  some 
fine  things  !  Why,  their  dinner  service  is  in  a  'undred 
and  five  pieces. 

Mrs.  Smith  (spitefully) :  Yes— your  daughter  dropped 

it,  I  suppose ! 
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The  Art  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gribble. 


By   R.   C.   Trafford. 


THE  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present 
article,  Mr.  Herbert  Augustin  Keate 
Gribble,  A. R.I. B. A.,  who  was  the  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
lived  only  to  complete  his  forty-seventh  year, 
yet  long  enough  to  build  for  himself,  in  the 
architecture  of  his  country,  lasting  memorials 
of  his  genius.  He  was  only  thirty  when  he 
submitted  his  design  for  the  then  proposed 
Oratory  at  Brompton,  to  the  Oratory  Fathers, 
and  his  plans  were  chosen  by  them  from  others 
submitted  by  150  competitors. 

Few  architects  of  this  generation  have 
left  more  indelibly  their  mark  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  art  of  the  century  than  he  has 
done,  and,  as  the  creator  of  the  magnificent 
Italian   Renaissance   building  at  Brompton, 
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he  has  carved  his  fame  in  stone.  It  can  be 
said  of  him  there  as  of  his  prototype  at 
St.  Paul's  :  "  Si  monumentum  queris  circum- 
spice." 

His  altar  to  St.  Philip  Neri— to  which  saint, 
indeed,  the  whole  Oratory  is  dedicated — is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  building.  It 
was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  is  constructed  of  marbles  which  Mr. 
Gribble  was  commissioned  to  buy  in  Italy  for 
the  purpose. 

We  reproduce  here  one  of  his  drawings, 
not  only  because  it  is  in  itself  a  fine  example 
of  architectural  work,  but  because  it  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  through  it  to  trace  a 
curious  analogy  in  delicacy  of  line  in  column 
and  arch,  with  the  work  of  his  son,  in  the 
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delineation  of  the  hulls,  masts,  and  spars 
of  the  ships  of  old  design,  work  which 
has  materially  helped  to  establish  his 
reputation. 

Amongst    other   of   the  achievements   of 
Mr.  Herbert  Gribble  are  the  Church  of  the 


which  town  he  was  a  native,  and  where,  to 
superintend  the  Armada  Memorial's  construc- 
tion, he  went  back  to  live  when  his  son  was. 
in  his  early  teens. 

Here   the   young    Bernard    haunted    the 
quays    and    docks,    saw    the   launching    of 


© 


Perpetual  Adoration,  London  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  at  Seven  oaks  and  at 
Devonport ;  the  Higli  Altar  and  Campanile 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  at  Poonah  ; 
the  altar  at  St.  George's  Cathedral,  South wark ; 
and  his  Armada  memorial  at  Plymouth,  of 


battleships  and  cruisers,  watched  for  hours 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  various  craft,  came  to 
know  every  line  and  curve  of  their  build, 
and,  in  sketches  foreshadowing  a  world  of 
possibilities,  to  draw  the  most  minute  details 
of  their  construction,  trained  and  nourished 
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seemingly  in  the  love  of  ships,  by  the  very 
air  he  breathed. 

No  town  has  played  so  important  a  part 
in  English  naval  history  as  Plymouth.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  was  the  place  of 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  in  connec- 


Armada,  and  it  was  in  its  Sound  that  the 
English  fleet  of  120  sail  awaited  the  sighting 
of  the  Spanish  ships.  It  was  from  here  that 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  sailed  for  their 
last  voyage  in  1595. 

"  He  that  goes  to  sea  must  smell  of  the 
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tion  with  the  expeditions  to  France.  Under 
Elizabeth  it  became  the  foremost  port  of 
England.  In  1572,  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed 
from  here  for  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1577 
for  his  voyage  "  about  the  earth."  Plymouth 
supplied  seven    ships    against    the   Spanish 


ship,"  wrote  Stephen  Gasson,  and  he  who 
paints  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
must  make  his  work,  as  does  that  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Gribble,  "  savour  of  pitch." 

In  his  pictures  of  the  sea  we  have,  besides 
that  feeling   of    the   wind-biown   wave,   the 
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movement  of  the  scud  overhead,  and  the 
plunge  of  the  ship  into  the  billows,  the  added 
interest  of  human  life.  Thus  is  his  work  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  those  other  marine 
artists  who  deal  with  the  beauty  and  passjon 
of  the  sea  alone.  His  jolly  mariners  breathe 
that  loyal  and  dauntless  courage  which  has 
always  been  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the 
British  sailor. 

Though  the  tempest   top-gallant   masts   smack  smooth 
should  smite 
And  shiver  each  timber  of  wood, 


that  asseverate  that  art  gains  nothing  from 
subject. 

Environment  in  youth  counts  for  much, 
and  Bernard  Gribble,  with  his  intelli- 
gence, quick,  inquiring,  tenacious,  readily 
assimilated  the  artistic  properties  of  his 
surroundings. 

Having,  besides  the  natural  gift  of  colour, 
the  capacity  of  perceiving  and  representing 
what  he  saw,  it  was  in  those  early  years 
passed  at  Plymouth  that  he  acquired  that 
technical    knowledge    in    nautical     matters 
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Clear  the  wreck,  slow  the  vards,  and  bowse  everything 
tight, 

And  under  reefed  foresail  we'll  scud  : 
Avast !   nor  don't  think  me  a  milksop  so  soft 

To  be  taken  for  trifles  aback  ; 
They  say  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  aloft, 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 

^  There  is  in  Mr.  Gribble's  portrayal  of  these 
times  the  romantic  atmosphere,  the  Dibdin 
flavour,  and  the  buccaneering  spirit  which, 
especially  in  the  reproductions  of  them  in 
black-and-white,  are  eloquent  reproof  to  them 


which  is,  if  not  unequalled,  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  our  modern  painters. 

Making  friends  in  Plymouth  Harbour  with 
most  of  the  old  salts  ;  sailing  with  them,  on 
many  a  day,  clad  in  oilskins  and  sea-boots  ; 
hearing  from  them  of  fabulous  adventures, 
and  turning,  boylike,  to  books  which  dealt 
with  the  lives  of  the  great  seamen  of 
Elizabeth's  reign — Drake,  Gilbert,  Cavendish, 
and  Raleigh,  those  heroes  whom,  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  as  faultless,  it  is  equally 
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unfair  to  decry  as  pirates,  since  they  were 
the  natural  creation  of  their  day — Bernard 
Gribble  came  early  to  grasp  the  enorrnous 
pictorial  value  of  their  exploits. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  we  may  be  said  truly  to  have  possessed 
a  real  marine,  and  looking  at  the  pictures 
of  the  huge,  unwieldy  craft  of  that  time,  one 
can  but  wonder  how  these  vessels  came  to 
be  trusted  on  the  sea, 
their  enormous  poops 
and  forecastles  making 
them  appear  loftier  and 
more  awkward  than 
the  large  Chinese  junks 
to  which,  indeed,  they 
bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance. 

In  the -" time  of 
Elizabeth,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
shape  of  English  ships 
was  "greatly  bettered. 
In  extremity,"  he  says, 
"  we  carry  our  ordnance 
better  than  we  were 
wont ;  we  have  added 
crosse  pillars  in  our 
royall  shippes,  to 
strengthen  them ;  we 
have  given  longer  floors 
to  our  shippes  than  in 
older  times."  But  it 
is  to  Phineas  Pett,  of 
the  reign  of  James  I., 
that  we  owe  the  chief 
essential  improvements 
in  their  form  and 
construction.  It  was 
under  his  superintend- 
ence that  the  cumbrous 
top  -  works  were  got 
rid  of. 

The  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas  —  a  drawing 
which  we  reproduce, 
and  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  work 
— by  Mr.  Gribble,  was 
built  by  this  same 
form  and  dimensions  she  was  far  superior 
to  any  ship  that  had  yet  been  launched. 
This  was  in  1687.  The  length  of  her 
keel  was  128  feet  ;  the  main  breadth 
48  feet ;  and  the  length  from  stem  to  stern 
232  feet.  She  bore  five  Ian  thorns,  the 
biggest  of  which  would  hold  ten  persons 
standing  upright.  She  had  three  flush  decks, 
a  forecastle,  a  half -deck,  a  quarter-deck,  and 


a  round-house.  Her  lower  tier  had  thirty 
ports  for  cannon  and  demi-cannon.  Her 
middle  tier  had  thirty  ports  for  culverins  and 
demi-culverins  ;  her  third  tier  had  twenty-six 
ports  for  other  ordnance  ;  her  forecastle  had 
twelve  ports.  The  two  half-decks  had 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ports,  more  within 
board,  "for  murtherin  pieces,"  besides  ten 
pieces  of  chace-ordnance  forward,    and  ten 
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right  aft,  also  many  loop-holes  in  the  cabins 
for  musket-shots.  She  was  of  the  burden 
of  1,637  tons,  and  had  eleven  anchors, 
one  of  which  weighed  4,400  lb.  Such  was 
the  original  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  which 
was  found  on  trial,  alas  !  to  be  too  high  for  a 
good,  serviceable  ship  in  all  weathers,  and 
her  glory  was  therefore  reduced  by  one 
deck.  After  this  she  became  an  admirable 
ship,  and   much   praise   is  attached  to   her 
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name   in  nearly  all  the  great  actions  with 

the    Dutch.      Fifty    years    later    she    was 

rebuilt  and  rechristened  the  Royal  Sovereign. 

'VJ-Fhis     ship    was,    with     modifications,    the 

•''liiodel  for  the  British  Navy  for  very  many 

...fears. 

••%  This  Royal  Sovereign  was  not,  of  course, 

V,the    Royal    Sovereign   of    Trafalgar    fame ; 

.[yjdeed,  the  ships  of  Nelson's  time  come  as  a 

break  in  construction  between  the  old  and 

the  new  regime.     Their  beauty  was  not  dis- 


to  be  very  real.  With  a  tendency  to 
the  careful  delineation  which  we  associate 
with  an  earlier  period,  his  ships  have 
the  essential  qualities  of  good,  modern 
work. 

He  paints  the  characters,  the  movements, 
and  the  lines  of  vessels  in  an  envelope  of 
light  and  air,  with  the  effects  of  mystery  and 
suggestive  touches  that  go  far  to  lift  these 
pictures  of  sea  and  sea-life  into  notable 
accomplishments  marked  by  knowledge,  finish, 
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credited  by  the  need  for  utilitarianism  ;  yet 
unwieldy  bulk  had  given  place  to  slighter 
build.  In  Mr.  Gribble's  pictures  of 
"  Pioneers  to  Glory,"  "  Defiance,"  "  On  the 
Koad  to  Trafalgar,"  "A  Brush  with  the 
Sallee  Rover,"  "  Off  to  the  Wars,"  and  "  In 
the  Days  of  Nelson,"  we  see  how  magnificent 
a  sight  was  a  man-o'-war  under  full  sail. 
Mr.  Gribble's  canvases  seem  full  of  emotion 
and  of  life ;  vivid  with  invention,  his  subjects, 
always  ingenious  and  descriptive  in  their 
treatment,  show  his  feeling  for  the  pictorial 


ingenious  treatment,  admirable  draughtsman- 
ship, and  deftness  of  handiwork. 

If  a  landscape  is — as  it  is  according  to 
Henri  Amiel — a  mood  of  the  soul,  sea-life 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  mood  of  a 
nation.  We  were,  and  not  so  very  long  ago, 
an  enterprising  people,  who  boxed  the  compass 
for  doughty  deeds,  and  tempered  revolt  and 
massacre  by  personal  heroism  ;  now  we  have 
changed  all  this,  and  even  upon  the  high 
seas  have  become  a  commercial  people  who 
organise  everything,  even  valour  ;  but  it  is 
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good  to  have  pictorial  records  of   what  we  is   the    wind's    will,"    and   music    was   the 

once  were.  profession  to  which  choice  led-.Ji^n,..  Abstfi-: 

It  was'  intended  originally  that  Bernard  doning  therefore  his  study  of  Wh  afld^flfiW 

Gribble  should  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  sheets  and  spars,  he  took  to  the  violin, 

and  become  an  architect,  but  "  a  boy's  will  relegating  paint  to  a  secondary  place  m  the 
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career  he  mapped  out  for  himself.  Passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  endowed  with  a  subtle 
sense  of  tone,  he  might,  but  for  the  accident 
of  a  gunshot  which  disabled  his  left  hand, 
have  continued  his  education  in  this  branch 
of  art,  in  which  case  the  world  would  have 
been  the  poorer  for  its  loss  of  a  fine 
pictorial  artist,  for  it 
is  given  to  few  to 
excel  in  more  than 
one  art.  Some  giants 
there  were  in  the  old 
days.  The  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  was 
indeed  in  harmony 
with  everything  ho 
touched.  He  wTote 
verses  which  rise,  as 
Walter  Pater  said,  "  as 
a  clear,  sweet  spring 
from  a  charmed  space 
in  his  life " ;  but  to 
strike  and  hold  the 
balance  between  two 
talents  seems  nowa- 
days an  impossibility. 
Rossetti  is  the  only 
modern  man  who  has 
attempted  the  feat, 
with  anything  ap- 
proaching complete 
success. 

The  history  of 
Bernard  Gribble,  after 
this  period  of  inde- 
cision, is  the  history 
of  his  art.  His  first 
instruction  may  be 
said  to  have  come 
through  the  influence 
exercised  over  him  by 
the  work  that  was 
being  done,  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  in 
the  Trafalgar  Studios 
at  Chelsea.  He  is 
one  of  those  who  has 
"  The  divine  gift  of 
appreciation  "  ;  and  it 
was  admiration  for 
Mr.  Brangwyn's  work 

and  this  artist's  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment that  first  enabled  Mr.  Gribble  to 
see  nautical  things  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist.  The  actual  technical  teaching  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession  commenced 
also  at  Chelsea,  when  he  was  set  to  work 
in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Albert  Toft,  the 
sculptor,     although,      while     at     Plymouth 


studying  ships  on  his  own  account,  he 
had  put  in  a  desultory  attendance  at  the 
local  art  schools.  The  ground,  therefore, 
was  prepared  for  the  seed  sown  later  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  accompanied  his  father 
when  the  latter  went  there  with  the  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  that  city's 
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flamboyant  architecture.  The  years  which 
Bernard  Gribble  spent  abroad  have  left  their 
mark  upon  his  work,  and  given  to  it  a  know- 
ledgeableness  and  assurance  that  he,  without 
this  experience,  would  hardly  have  so  soon 
attained.  #   . 

It  was  Bastien  Lepage  and;tj#e  .^  ^hp, 
in  their  turn,  influenced  that  m^er— SJoirldet, 
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Fan  tin  Letour,  Daubigny,  Manet— of  whom 
Bernard  Gribble  became  the  ardent  admirer  ; 
those  men  who,  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Brownell, 
took  Nature  rarely  or  never  as  their  material, 
but  nearly  always  in  exact  strictness  as  their 
model.  Perhaps  this  school's  capacity  for 
expression,  its  broad  and  exquisite  brushwork, 
its  accomplished  method  of  handling  its 
material,    its    extraordinary    distinction    of 


style,  its  new  departure  from  established 
methods,  its  attractive  mannerisms  of  tone, 
were  responsible  for  influencing  for  a  time, 
at  least,  the  young  artist's  methods.  But 
now  the  pendulum  of  his  taste  has  swung 
away  from  French  art,  and  it  is  to  the  Pre- 
Raffaelites  that  Mr.  Gribble's  mature  judgment 
inclines,  and  especially  is  he  appreciative  of 
the  work   of    Holman-Hunt.     As   the  Pre- 
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Raffaelites,  according  to  Millais,  "  had  but 
one  idea— to  present  on  canvas  what  they  . 
saw  in  Nature'"' — theirs  is  probably  the 
best  school  by  which  to  be  swayed.  Certainly 
the  work  which  Mr.  Gribble  is  at  present 
doing  is  far  liner  than  it  was  some  few  years 
ago,  and  more  personal ;  although  always  he 
has  painted  with  equal  vigour  and  facility, 
his  colour,  departing  from  the  grey  tonality 
which  we  have  become  familiar  with  as  of 
the  French-Newlyn  School,  is  now  vigorous, 
full,  rich,  alive. 

With  great  lucidity  of  expression  he  is  com- 
mendably  reticent  and  sober  in  his  treatment 
of  subjects  in  which  impulse  to  give  some 
details  of  horrors  would,  to  many  other 
painters,  prove  irresistible.  Selection  and 
restraint,  indeed,  are  distinguishing  features 
of  his  canvases,  and  these  qualities  are,  for 
example,  exercised  with  commendable  profit 
in  "  The  Yellow  Death,"  a  subject  which 
most  artists  would  have  found  hard  to  handle 
without  theatricality. 

A  strain  of  human  tragedy,  a  note  of 
romance — these  are  the  distinguishing  pro- 
perties which,  an  unconscious  appeal  on  the 
part  cf  the  artist  to  the  public  mind,  have 
brought  to  Bernard  Gribble  early  recognition. 
His  work,  too,  is  touched  with  an  imaginative 


feeling  that,  conjoined  with  realism,  enables 
it  to  grip  and  retain  its  hold  upon  memory. 
His  drawing,  the  liberal  expression  of  adept 
craftsmanship,  is  facile  and  exact,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  line  shows  him  the  inheritor 
of  his  father's  architectural  genius. 

Every  subject  painted  by  Mr.  Gribble  has 
its  special  interest,  and  he  is  learned  in  the 
traditions  of  the  sea. 

When  one  can  get  him  to  talk — a  task, 
thanks  to  the  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  not 
difficult— he  will  tell  how  "The  Lifeboat 
and  Her  Crew"  is  no  mere  effort  of  imagina- 
tion, how 'he  has  himself,  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  served  as  one  of  a  crew  in  similar 
case,  and  witnessed,  close  at  hand,  the  grim 
tragedy  in  the  struggle  between  life  and 
death  ;  of  how  a  different  glamour  of  the 
sea  was  on  him  when  he  painted  "  Melusina," 
whose  name  is  a  far-off  echo  of  the  "  Mylitta  " 
of  the  Phoenicians,  and  whose  story  is  told 
by  Mr.  Baring  Gould  in  his  "  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages  "  ;  of  how  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  marine  subjects,  the  old  line  of 
separation  between  the  painters  of  animate 
and  inanimate  Nature,  marine  landscape,  and 
figure,  being  no  longer  rigidly  in  force  ;  and 
how  he;  indeed,  feels  it  a  mistake  to  adhere 
too  exclusively  to  any  particular  branch  of 
painting.     The  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  the 
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head  of  Melusiua,  which  we  reproduce,  are 
ample  demonstrations  of  his  assertion  that "  if 
one  can  paint  at  all,  one  can  paint  anything." 
Mr.  dribble  may  not  add,  for  he  is  not 
boastful,  how,  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  he  was  the  war-artist  of  an  important 
London  paper ;  neither  is  he  expansive  as 
to  the  kudos  which  he  has  gained  by  his 
work.  Perhaps,  with  Dr.  Pangloss,  he  agrees 
that  "  on  their  own  merits  modest  men  are 
dumb."  But,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
Mr.  Gribble  can  be  eloquent  in  his  apprecia- 


tion of  other  men's  work,  and  in  acknow- 
ledging indebtedness  to  the  contemporary 
masters  of  his  art  he  especially  recalls  the 
benefit  which  his  own  work  has  derived 
from  the  valuable  criticism  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Gregory,  R.A. 

Mr.  Gribble's  studio  in  St.  John's  Wood  is 
full  of  many  sketches,  first  ideas  in  paint  of 
coming  important  works,  and  one  comes  away 
from  it  with  the  feeling  that  Bernard  Gribble 
is  a  painter  of  considerable  talent,  and  of 
promise  still  more  important. 


A  DICTIONARY  IN    DISTRESS. 


By    ISRAEL    ZANGWILL. 


LEOPOLD   BARSTEIN,  the  sculptor, 
was  sitting  in  his  lonesome  studio, 
brooding     blackly    over    his     dead 
illusions,  when  the  postman  brought  him  a 
letter  in  a  large,  straggling,  unknown  hand. 
It  began  "Angel  of  God." 

He  laughed  bitterly.  "  Just  when  I  am 
at  my  most  diabolical !  "  He  did  not  at 
first  read  the  letter,  divining  in  it  one  of  the 
many  begging-letters  which  were  the  after- 
math of  his  East  End  Zionist  period.  But 
he  turned  over  the  page  to  see  the  name  of 
the  Orientally  effusive  scribe.  It  was 
"  Nehemiah  Silvermann,  Dentist  and  Res- 
taurateur." His  laughter "  changed  to  a 
more  genial  note  ;  his  sense  of  humour  was 
still  saving.  The  figure  of  the  restaurateur- 
dentist  sprang  to  his  imagination  in  marble 
on  a  pedestal.  In  one  hand  the  figure  held 
a  cornucopia,  in  the  other  a  pair  of  pincers. 
He  read  the  letter. 

"  Angel  of  God, — I  have  the  honour  now 
to  ask  Your  very  kind  humane  merciful 
cordial  nobility  to  assist  me  by  Your  clement 
philanthropical  liberal  relief  in  my  very  hard 
troublesome  sorrows  and  worries,  on  which  I 
suffer  violently.  I  lost  all  my  fortune  and  I 
am  ruined  by  Russia.  I  am  here  at  present 
without  means  and  dental  practice,  and  my 
restaurant  is  impeded  with  lack  of  a  few 
frivolous  pounds.  I  do  not  know  really 
what  to  do  in  my  actual  very  disgraceful 
mischief.  I  heard  the  people  saying  Your 
propitious  magnanimous  beneficent  charities 
are  everywhere  exceedingly  well  renowned 
and  considerably  gracious.  Thus  I  solicit 
and  supplicate  Your  good  very  kind  genteel 
clement  humanity  by  my  very  humble  quite 
instant  request  to  support  me  by  Your  merci- 
ful aid,  and  please  to  respond  me  as  soon  as 
possible  according  to  Your  generous  very 
philanthropy  in  my  urgent  extreme  im- 
mense difficulty. 

"  Your  obedient  servant  respectfully, 
"  Nehemiah  Silvermann, 
"  Dentist  and  Restaurateur, 
"  3a,  The  Minories,  E." 

Such  a  flood  of  language  carried  away  the 
last  remnants  of  Barstein's  melancholia — he 
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saw  his  imagined  statue  showering  adjectives 
from  its  cornucopia.  "It  is  the  cry  of  a 
dictionary  in  distress  ! "  he  murmured,  re- 
reading the  letter  with  unction. 

It  pleased  his  humour  to  reply  in  the 
baldest  language.  He  asked  for  details  of 
Silvermann's  circumstances  and  sorrows. 
Had  he  applied  to  the  Russo-Jewish  Fund, 
which  existed  to  help  such  refugees  from 
persecution?  Did  he  know  Jacobs,  the 
dentist  of  the  neighbouring  Mansel  Street  ? 

Jacobs  had  been  one  of  Barstein's  fellow- 
councillors  in  Zionism,  a  pragmatic,  inex- 
haustible debater  in  the  small  back  room,  and 
the  voluble  little  man  now  loomed  suddenly 
large  as  a  possible  authority  upon  his  brother 
dentist. 

By  return  of  post,  a  second  eruption 
descended  upon  the  studio  from  the  "  dic- 
tionary in  distress." 

"  Most  Honourable  and  Angelical 
Mr.  Leopold  Barstein, — I  have  the 
honour  now  to  thank  You  for  Your  kind 
answer  of  my  letter,  I  did  not  succeed  here 
by  my  vital  experience  in  the  last  of  10 
years,  I  got  my  livelihood  a  certain  time  by 
my  dental  practice  so  long  there  was  not  a 
hard  violent  competition,  then  I  had  never 
any  efficacious  relief,  protection,  then  I  have 
no  relation,  then  we  and  the  time  are  change- 
able too,  then  without  money  is  impossible  to 
perform  any  matter,  if  I  had  at  present  in 
my  grieved  desperate  position  £4  for  my 
restaurant,  then  I  were  rescued,  I  do  not  earn 
anything  and  I  must  despond  at  last,  I  perish 
here,  in  Russia  I  was  ruined,  please  to  aid 
me  in  Your  merciful  humanity  by  something, 
if  I  had  £15  I  could  start  off  from  here  to 
go  somewhere  to  look  for  my  daily  bread, 
and  if  I  had  £30  so  I  shall  go  to  Jerusalem 
because  I  am  convinced  by  my  bitter  and 
sour  troubles  and  shocking  tribulations  here 
is  nothing  to  do  any  more  for  me.  I  have 
not  been  in  the  Russo-Jewish  fund  and  do 
not  know  it  where  it  is,  and  if  it  is  in  the 
Jewish  shelter  of  Leman  Street  so  I  have  no 
protection,  no  introduction,  no  recommenda- 
tion for  it.  Poverty  has  very  seldom  a  few 
clement  humane  good  people  and  little 
friends.  The  people  say  Jacobs  the  dentist 
of  Mansel  Street  is  not  a  good  man  and  so  it 
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is  I  tried  it  for  he  makes  the  impossible  com- 
petition. I  ask  Your  good  genteel  cordial 
nobility  according  to  the  universal  good 
reputation  of  Your  gracious  goodness  to  reply^ 
me  quick  by  some  help  now. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant  respectfully, 
"  Nehemiah  Silverman^, 
"  Dentist  and  Restaurateur, 
"  3a,  The  Minories,  E." 

This  letter  threw  a  new,  but  not  re- 
assuring, light  upon  the  situation.  Instead 
of  being  a  victim  of  the  Russian  troubles,  a 
recent  refugee  from  massacre  and  robbery, 
Nehemiah  had  already  existed  in  London  for 
ten  years,  and  although  he  might  originally 
have  been  ruined  by  Russia,  he  had  survived 
his  ruin  by  a  decade.  His  ideas  of  his  future 
seemed  as  hazy,  as  his  past.  Four  pounds 
would  be  a  very  present  help — he  could 
continue  his  London  career.  With  fifteen 
pounds  he  was  ready  to  start  off  anywhither. 
With  thirty  pounds  he  would  end  all  his 
troubles  in  Jerusalem.  Such  nebulousness 
appeared  to  necessitate  a  personal  visit ;  and 
the  next  day,  finding  himself  in  bad  form, 
Barstein  angrily  bashed  in  a  clay  visage, 
clapped  on  his  hat,  and  repaired  to  the 
Minories.  But  he  looked  in  vain  for  either 
a  dentist  or  a  restaurant  at  No.  3a.  It 
appeared  a  humble  private  residence.  At 
last,  after  wandering  uncertainly  up  and 
down,  he  knocked  at  the  shabby  door.  A 
frowsy  woman  with  long  earrings  opened  it, 
staring,  and  said  that  the  Silvermanns  occu- 
pied two  rooms  on  her  second  floor. 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Barstein.  "  Is  he 
married  ?  " 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  replied  the  landlady 
severely.  "  He  has  eleven  children,  at 
least." 

Barstein  mounted  the  narrow,  carpetless 
stairs,  and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Silvermann 
and  her  brood  with  much  consternation  and 
ceremony.  The  family  filled  the  whole  front 
room  and  overflowed  into  the  back,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  kitchen,  for  Mrs. 
Silvermann  had  rushed  thence  with  tucked-up 
sleeves,  and  sounds  of  frying  still  proceeded 
from  it.  But  Mr.  Silvermann  was  not  at 
home,  the  small,  faded,  bewigged  creature 
told  hi  in  apologetically.  Barstein  looked 
curiously  round  the  room,  half  expecting 
indications  of  dentistry  or  dining.  But  he 
saw  only  a  minimum  of  broken-down  furni- 
ture, bottomless  cane  chairs,  a  wooden  table 
and  a  cracked  mirror,  a  hanging  shelf  heaped 
with  ragged  books,  and  a  standing  cupboard 


which  obviously  turned  into  a  bedstead  at 
night  for  half  the  family.  But  of  a  dentist's 
chair  there  was  not  even  the  ruins.  His 
eyes  wandered  over  the  broken-backed  books 
— some  were  indeed  "dictionaries  in  distress." 
He  noted  a  Russo-German  and  a  German- 
English.  Then  the  sounds  of  frying  pene- 
trated more  keenly  to  his  brain. 

"  You  are  the  cook  of  the  restaurant  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"  Restaurant !  "  echoed  the  woman  resent- 
fully. "  Have  I  not  enough  cooking  to  do 
for  my  own  family  ?  Ajid  where  shall  I  find 
money  to  keep  a  restaurant  ?  " 

"  Your  husband  said "  murmured  Bar- 
stein, as  in  guilty  confusion. 

A  squalling  from  the  overflow  offspring 
in  the  kitchen  drew  off  the  mother  for  a 
moment,  leaving  him  surrounded  by  an 
open-eyed,  juvenile  mob.  From  the  rear 
he  heard  smacks  and  loud  whispers  and 
whimperings.  Then  the  poor  woman  re- 
appeared, bearing  what  seemed  a  scrubbing- 
board.  She  placed  it  over  one  of  the 
caneless  chairs  and  begged  his  Excellency 
to  be  seated.  It  was  a  half-holiday  at  the 
school,  she  complained,  otherwise  her  family 
would  be  less  numerous. 

"  Where  does  your  husband  do  his 
dentistry  ?  "  Barstein  inquired,  seating  him- 
self cautiously  upon  the  board. 

"  Do  I  know  ?  "  said  his  wife.  "  He  goes 
out,  he  conies  in."  At  this  moment,  to 
Barstein's  great  satisfaction,  he  did  come  in. 

"  Holy  angel ! "  he  cried,  rushing  at  the 
hem  of  Barstein's  coat  and  kissing  it 
reverently.  He  was  a  gaunt,  melancholy 
figure,  elongated  to  over  six  feet,  and  still 
further  exaggerated  by  a  rusty  top-hat  with 
the  tallest  possible  chimney-pot,  and  a  thread- 
bare frock-coat  of  the  longest  possible  tails. 
At  his  advent,  his  wife,  vastly  relieved, 
shepherded  her  flock  into  the  kitchen  and 
closed  the  door,  leaving  Barstein  alone  with 
the  long  man,  who  seemed,  as  he  stood 
gazing  at  his  visitor,  positively  soaring 
heavenwards  with  rapture. 

But  Barstein  inquired  brutally  :  "  Where 
do  you  do  your  dentistry  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  me,"  replied  Nehemiah 
ecstatically.  "  Let  me  look  on  you  !  "  And 
a  more  passionate  worship  came  into  his 
tranced  gaze. 

But  Barstein,  feeling  duped,  replied  sternly : 
"  Where  do  you  do  your  dentistry  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  take  some  moments 
penetrating  through  Nehemiah's  rapt  brain, 
but  at  last  he  replied  pathetically  :  "  And 
where   shall  I  find  achers  ?       In  Russia  I 


'  It  is  the  cry  of  a  dictionary  in  distress ! '  he  murmured,  re-reading  the  letter  with  unction." 
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had  my  living  of  it.  Here  I  have  no  pro- 
tection, no  friends." 

The  homeliness  of  his  vocabulary  amused 
Barstein.  Evidently  the  dictionary  ivas  his 
fount  of  inspiration.  Without  it  Niagara 
was  reduced  to  a  trickle.  He  seemed,  indeed, 
quite  shy  of  speech,  preferring  to  gaze  with 
large,  liquid  eyes. 

"  But  you  have  managed  to  live  here  for 
ten  years,"  Barstein  pointed  out. 

"You  see  how  merciful  God  is !"  Nehemiah 
rejoined  eagerly.  "  Never  once  has  He  de- 
serted me  and  my  children." 

"  But  what  have  you  done  ? "  inquired 
Barstein. 

The  first  shade  of  reproach  came  into 
Nehemiah's  eyes. 

"Ask  sooner  what  the  Almighty  has 
done,"  he  said. 

Barstein  felt  rebuked.  One  does  not  like 
to  lose  one's  character  as  a  holy  angel. 

"But  your  restaurant,"  he  said — "where 
is  that  ?  " 

"  That  is  here." 

"  Here  ?  "  echoed  Barstein,  staring  round 
again. 

"  Where  else  ?  Here  is  a  wide  opening  for 
a  kosher  restaurant.  There  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  Greeners  lodging  all  around, 
poor  young  men  with  only  a  bed  or  a  corner 
of  a  room  to  sleep  on.  They  know  not 
where  to  go  to  eat,  and  my  wife,  God  be 
thanked,  is  a  knowing  cook." 

"  Oh,  then  your  restaurant  is  only  an  idea." 

"  Naturally — a  counsel  that  I  have  given 
myself." 

"  But  have  you  enough  plates  and  dishes 
and  tablecloths  ?  Can  you  afford  to  buy 
the  food  and  to  risk  its  not  being  eaten  ?  " 

Nehemiah  raised  his  hands  to  heaven. 

"  Not  being  eaten  !  With  a  family  like 
mine  ! " 

Barstein  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  And 
he  was  softened  by  noting  how  sensitive  and 
artistic  were  Nehemiah's  outspread  hands — 
they  might  well  have  wrielded  the  forceps. 
"  Yes,  I  dare  say  that  is  what  will  happen," 
he  said.  "  How  can  you  keep  a  restaurant 
up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  where  no  passer-by 
will  ever  see  it  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  however,  he  remembered 
staying  in  a  hotel  in  Sicily  which  consisted 
entirely  of  one  upper  room.  Perhaps  in  the 
Ghetto  Sicilian  fashions  were  paralleled. 

"  I  do  not  fly  so  high  as  a  restaurant  in 
once,"  Nehemiah  explained.  "  But  here  is 
this  great  empty  room.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  it  ?  At  night,  of  course,  most  of  us 
sleep  in   it,  but   by  daylight  it  is  a  waste. 


Also,  I  receive  several  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
papers  a  week  from  my  friends  in  Russia  and 
America,  and  one  of  which  I  even  buy  here. 
When  I  have  read  them,  these  likewise  are  a 
waste.  Therefore  have  I  given  myself  a 
counsel  that  if  I  would  make  here  a  reading- 
room,  they  should  come  in  the  evenings, 
many  young  men  who  have  only  a  bed  or  a 
room-corner  to  go  to,  and  when  once  they 
have  learnt  to  come  here,  it  will  then  be  easy 
to  make  them  to  eat  and  drink.  First  I  will 
give  to  them  only  coffee  and  cigarettes,  but 
afterwards  shall  my  wife  cook  them  all  the 
Delicatessen  of  Poland.  When  our  custom 
will  become  too  large,  we  shall  take  over 
Bergman's  great  fashionable  restaurant  in  the 
Whitechapel  Road.  He  has  already  given 
me  the  option  thereof — it  is  only  two 
hundred  pounds.    And  if  your  gentility " 

"But  I  cannot  afford  two  hundred  pounds," 
interrupted  Barstein,  alarmed. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  the  Almighty  who  will  afford 
that,"  said  Nehemiah  reassuringly.  "  From 
you  I  ask  nothing." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Barstein  drily,  "  I 
must  say  I  consider  it  an  excellent  plan. 
Your  idea  of  building  up  from  small  founda- 
tions is  most  sensible— some  of  the  young 
men  may  even  have  toothache  ;  but  I  do  not 
see  where  you  need  me —unless  to  supply  a 
few  papers." 

"  Did  I  not  say  you  were  from  heaven  ?  " 
Nehemiah's  eyes  shone  again.  "  But  I  do  not 
require  the  papers.  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
your  holy  feet  have  stood  in  my  homestead.  I 
thought  you  might  send  money.  But  to  come 
with  your  own  feet !  Now  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell,  I  have  spoken  with  him  face  to  face  ! " 

Barstein  was  touched.  "  I  think  you  will 
need  a  larger  table  for  the  reading-room,"  he 
said. 

The  tall  figure  shook  its  tall  hat :  "  It  is 
only  gas  that  I  need  for  my  operations." 

"  Gas  ?  "  repeated  Barstein,  astonished. 
"  Then  you  propose  to  continue  your  dentistry, 
too  ? " 

"  It  is  for  the  restaurant  I  need  the  gas," 
elucidated  Nehemiah.  "Unless  there  shall 
be  a  cheerful  shining  here,  the  young  men 
will  not  come  ;  but  the  penny  gas  is  all  I 
need." 

"  Well,  if  it  costs  only  a  penny "  began 

Barstein. 

"  A  penny  in  the  slot,"  corrected  Nehe- 
miah. "  But  then  there  is  the  meter  and  the 
cost  of  the  burners."  He  calculated  that 
four  pounds  would  convert  the  room  into  a 
salon  of  light  that  would  attract  all  the 
homeless  moths  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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•  From  chimney-pot  to  coat-tail  he  stretched  unchanged.' 
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So  this  was  the  four-pound  solution,  Bar- 
stein  reflected  with  his  first  sense  of  solid 
foothold.  After  all,  Nehemiah  had  sus- 
tained his  surprise  visit  fairly  well— he  was 
obviously  no  Croesus—and  if  four  pounds 
would  not  only  save  this  swarming  family, 
but  radiate  cheer  to  the  whole  neighbour- 


hood  ! 

He  sprang  open  the  sovereign-purse  that 
hung  on  his  watch-chain.  It  contained  only 
three  pounds  ten.  He  rummaged  his  pockets 
for  silver,  finding  only  eight  shillings. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  quite  got  it,"  he 
murmured. 

"  As  if  I  couldn't  trust  you  !  "  cried  Nehe- 
miah  reproachfully,  and  as  he  lifted  his  long 
coat-tails  to  trouser-pocket  the  money,  Bar- 
stein  saw  that  he  had  no  waistcoat. 

II. 

About  six  months  later,  when  Barstein  had 
utterly  forgotten  the  episode,  he  received 
another  letter,  whose  phraseology  instantly 
recalled  everything. 

"To  the  most  Honourable  Competent 
Authentical  Illustrious  Authority  and 
Universal  Celebrious  Dignity  of  the  very 
Famous  Sculptor. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure 
now  to  render  the  real  and  sincere  gratitude 
of  my  very  much  obliged  thanks  for  Your 
grand,  gracious  clement  sympathical  pro- 
pitious merciful  liberal  compassionable 
cordial  nobility  of  Your  real  humane  generous 
benevolent  genuine  very  kind  magnanimous 
philanthropy,  which  afforded  to  me  a  great 
redemtion  of  my  very  lamentable  desperate 
necessitous  need,  wherein  I  am  at  present 
very  poor  indeed  in  my  total  ruination  by 
the  cruel  cynical  Kussia,  therein  is  every  day 
a  daily  tyrannous  massacre  and  assassinate, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  any  more  for  me 
previously,  I  shall  rather  go  to  Bursia  than 
to  Russia.  I  received  from  Your  dear  kind 
amiable  amicable  goodness  recently  £4  the 
same  was  for  me  a  momenta]  recreateing  aid 
in  my  actual  very  indigent  paltry  miserable 
calamitous  situation  wherein  I  gain  now 
nothing  and  I  only  perish  here.  Even  I 
cannot  earn  here  my  daily  bread  by  my 
perfect  scientifick  Knowledge  of  diverse 
languages,  I  know  the  philological  neology 
and  archaiology,  the  best  way  is  for  me  to 
go  to  another  country  to  wit,  to  Bursia  or 
Turkey.  Thus,  I  solicit  and  supplicate  Your 
charitable  generosity  by  my  very  humble 
and  instant  request  to  make   me  go  away 


from  here  as  soon  as  possible  according  to 
Your  humane  kind  merciful  clemency. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant  respectfully, 
"Nehemiah  Silvermann, 
"  Dentist  and  Professor  of  Languages, 
"  3a,  The  Minories,  E." 

So  an  Academy  of  Languages  had  evolved 
from  the  gas,  not  a  Restaurant.  Anyhow, 
the  dictionary  was  in  distress  again.  Emigra- 
tion appeared  now  the  only  salvation. 

But  where  in  the  world  was  Bursia  ? 
Possibly  Persia  was  meant.  But  why  Persia  ? 
Wherein  lay  the  attraction  of  that  exotic 
land,  and  whatever  would  Mrs.  Silvermann 
and  her  overflowing  progeny  do  in  Persia  ? 
Nehemiah's  original  suggestion  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  much  more  intelligible.  Perhaps 
it  persisted  still  under  the  head  of  Turkey. 
Not  least  characteristic  Barstein  found 
Nebemiah's  gloating  over  his  ancient  ruin  at 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

For  some  days  the  sculptor  went  about 
weighed  down  by  Nehemiah's  misfortunes 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  time  to  journey 
to  the  Minories.  But  he  had  an  absorbing 
piece  of  work,  and  before  he  could  tear 
himself  away  from  it,  a  still  more  urgent 
shower  of  words  fell  upon  him. 

"I  have  the  honour  now,"  the  new  letter  ran, 
"  to  enquire  about  my  decided  and  expecting 
departure,  I  must  sue  by  my  quite  humble 
and  very  instant  entreaty  Your  noble  genteel 
cordial  humanity  in  my  very  hard  troublous 
and  bitter  and  sour  vexations  and  tribulations 
to  effect  for  my  poor  position  at  least  a 
private  anonymous  prompt  collection  as 
soon  as  possible  according  to  Your  clement 
magnanimous  charitable  mercy  of  £15  if 
not  £25  among  Your  very  estimable  and 
respectfully  good  friends,  in  good  order  to  go 
in  an  other  country,  even  Bursia,  to  get  my 
livelihood  by  my  dental  practice  or  by  my 
other  scientifick  and  philological  knowledge. 
The  great  competition  is  here  in  anything 
very  vigorous.  I  have  here  no  dental  em- 
ployment, no  dental  practice,  no  relations,  no 
relief,  no  gain,  no  earning,  no  introduction, 
no  protection,  no  recommendation,  no  money, 
no  good  friends,  no  good  connecting  acquaint- 
ance, in  Russia  I  am  ruined  and  I  perish 
here,  I  am  already  desperate  and  despond 
entirely.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  and 
what  shall  I  do,  do  now  in  my  actual  urgent, 
extreme  immense  need.  I  am  told  by  good 
many  people,  that  the  board  of  guardians  is 
very  seldom  to  rescue  by  aid  the  people,  but 
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very  often  is  to  find  only  faults,  and  vices 
and  to  make  them  guilty,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  there,  and  in  the  Russian  Jewish  fund 
I  found  once  Sir  Asher  Aaronsberg  and  he 
is  not  to  me  sympathies!.  I  supply  and 
solicit  considerably  Your  kind  humane  clement 
mercy  to  answer  me  as  soon  as  possible  quick 
according  to  Your  very  gracious  mercy. 

-    "  Your  obedient  Servant  respectfully, 
"Nehemiah  Silverman^, 
"  Dentist  and  Professor  of  Languages, 
"  3a,  The  Minories,  E." 

As  soon  as  the  light  failed  in  his  studio, 
Barstein  summoned  a  hansom  and  sped  to 
the  Minories. 

III. 

Nehemiah's  voice  bade  him  walk  in,  and 
turning  the  door-handle,  he  saw  the  top- 
hatted  figure  sprawled  in  solitary  gloom 
along  a  caneless  chair,  reading  a  newspaper 
by  the  twinkle  of  a  rushlight.  Nehemiah 
sprang  up  with  a  bark  of  joy,  making  his 
gigantic  shadow  bow  to  the  visitor.  From 
chimney-pot  to  coat-tail  he  stretched  un- 
changed, and  the  same  celestial  rapture 
illumined  his  gaunt  visage. 

But  Barstein  drew  back  his  own  coat-tail 
from  the  attempted  kiss. 

"  Where  is  the  gas  ?  "  he  asked  drily. 

"  Alas,  the  company  removed  the  meter." 

"  But  the  gas  brackets  ?  " 

"What  else  had  we  to  eat  ?  "  said  Nehemiah 
simply. 

Barstein  in  sudden  suspicion  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling.  But  a  fragment  of  gas- 
pipe  certainly  came  through  it.  He  could 
not,  however,  recall  whether  the  pipe  had 
been  there  before  or  not. 

"  So  the  young  men  would  not  come  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  came,  and  they  read,  and 
they  ate.     Only  they  did  not  pay." 

"  You  should  have  made  it  a  rule,  cash 
down." 

Again  a  fine  shade  of  rebuke  and  astonish- 
ment crossed  the  lean  and  melancholy  visage. 

"  And  could  I  oppress  a  broth  er-in-Israel  ? 
Where  had  those  young  men  to  turn  but  to 
me  ?  " 

Again  Barstein  felt  his  angelic  reputation 
imperilled.  He  hastened  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"  And  why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Bursia  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Why  shall  I  want  to  go  to  Bursia  ?  " 
Nehemiah  replied. 


"  You  said  so."  Barstein  showed  him  the 
letter. 

"  Ah — I  said  I  shall  sooner  go  to  Bursia 
than  to  Russia.  Always  Sir  Asher  Aarons- 
berg speaks  of  sending  us  back  to  Russia." 

"  He  would,"  said  Barstein  grimly.  "  But 
where  is  Bursia  ?  " 

Nehemiah  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Shall 
I  know  ?  My  little  Rebeccah  was  drawing 
a  map  thereof— she  won  a  prize  of  ^yq 
pounds,  with  which  we  lived  two  months.  A 
genial  child  is  my  Rebeccah." 

"Ah,  then  the  Almighty  did  send  you 
something." 

"And  do  I  not  trust  Him  ?"  said  Nehemiah 
fervently.  "  Otherwise,  burdened  down  as  I 
am  with  eleven  children " 

"You  made  your  own  burden,"  Barstein 
could  not  help  pointing  out. 

Again  that  look  of  pain,  as  if  Nehemiah 
had  caught  sight  of  feet  of  clay  beneath 
Barstein's  shining  boots. 

"Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill  the 
earth,"  Nehemiah  quoted  in  Hebrew.  "  Is 
not  that  the  very  first  commandment  in  the 
Bible  ?  " 

"  WTell,  then,  you  want  to  go  to  Turkey," 
said  the  sculptor  evasively.  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  Palestine." 

"No,  Turkey.  It  is  to  Turkey  we  Zionists 
should  ought  to  go,  there  to  work  for  Pales- 
tine. Are  not  many  of  the  Sultan's  own 
officials  Jews  ?  If  we  can  make  of  them 
hot-hearted  Zionists " 

It  w7as  an  arresting  conception,  and  Barstein 
found  himself  sitting  on  the  table  to  discuss 
it.  The  reverence  with  which  Nehemiah 
listened  to  his  views  was  touching  and  dis- 
concerting. Barstein  felt  humbled  by  the 
celestial  figure  he  cut  in  Nehemiah's  mental 
mirror.  Yet  he  could  not  suspect  the  man 
of  a  glozing  tongue,  for  of  the  leaders  of 
Zionism  Nehemiah  spoke  with,  if  possible, 
greater  veneration,  with  an  awe  trembling  on 
tears.  His  elongated  figure  grew  even 
gaunter,  his  lean  visage  unearth lier,  as  he 
unfolded  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine, and  Barstein's  original  impression  of 
his  simple  sincerity  was  repeated  and  re- 
enforced. 

Presently,  however,  it  occurred  to  Barstein 
that  Nehemiah  himself  would  have  scant 
opportunity  of  influential  contact  with  Otto- 
man officials,  and  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  was,  how  Nehemiah,  his  wife  and  his 
"at  least  eleven"  children  were  to  be 
supported  in  Turkey.  He  mentioned  the 
point. 

Nehemiah  waved  it  away.     "  And  cannot 
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the  Almighty  support  us  in  Turkey  as  well 
as  in  England  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Yes,  even  in 
Bursia  itself  the  Guardian  of  Israel  is  not 
sleepy." 

It  was  then  that  the  term  Luft  Mensch 
flew  into  Barstein's  mind.  Nehemiah  was 
not  an  earth-man,  in  gross  contact  with 
solidities.  He  was  an  Air-Man,  floating  on 
facile  wings  through  the  aether.  True,  he 
spoke  of  troublesome  tribulations,  but  these 
were  mainly  dictionary  distresses,  felt  most 
keenly  in  the  rhapsody  of  literary  composition. 
At  worst  they  were  mere  clouds  on  the  blue. 
They  haa  nothing  in  common  with  the  fogs 
which  frequently  veiled  heaven  from  his  own 
vision.  Never  for  a  moment  had  Nehemiah 
failed  to  remember  the  blue,  never  had  he 
lost  his  radiant  outlook.  His  very  pessimism 
was  merely  optimism  in  disguise,  since  it  was 
only  a  personal  pessimism,  to  be  remedied  by 
"  a  few  frivolous  pounds,"  by  a  new  crumb 
from  the  hand  of  Providence  —not  that  im- 
personal despair  of  the  scheme  of  things 
which  gave  the  thinker  such  black  moments. 
How  had  Nehemiah  lived  during  those  first 
ten  years  in  England  ?  Who  should  say  ? 
But  he  had  had  the  wild  daring  to  uproot 
himself  from  his  childhood's  home  and 
adventure  himself  upon  an  unknown  shore, 
and  there,  by  hook  or  crook,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  through  vicissitudes  innumerable 
and  crises  beyond  calculation,  ever  on  the 
perilous  verge  of  nothingness,  he  had  scraped 
through  the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  years, 
fearlessly  contributing  perhaps  more  im- 
portant items  to  posterity  than  the  dead 
stones  which  were  ail  he,  the  sculptor,  bade 
fair  to  leave  behind  him.  Welcoming  each 
new  child  with  feasting  and  psalmody,  never 
for  a  moment  had  he  lost  his  robustious  faith 
in  life,  his  belief  in  God,  man,  or  himself. 

Yes,  even  deeper  than  his  own  self-respect 
was  his  respect  for  others.  An  impenetrable 
idealist,  he  lived  surrounded  by  a  radiant 
humanity,  by  men  become  as  gods.  With  no 
conscious  hyperbole  did  he  address  one  as 
"Angel."  Intellect  and  goodness  were  his 
pole-stars.  And  what  airy  courage  in  his 
mundane  affairs  !  what  invincible  resilience  ! 
He  had  once  been  a  dentist,  and  he  still 
considered  himself  one.  Before  he  owned  a 
tablecloth,  he  deemed  himself  the  proprietor 
of  a  restaurant.  He  enjoyed  alike  the 
pleasures  of  anticipation  and  of  memory,  and 
having  nothing,  glided  ever  buoyantly 
between  two  gilded  horizons.  The  super- 
ficial might  call  him  shiftless,  but  more 
profoundly  envisaged,  was  he  not  rather  an 
education  in  the  art  of  living  ?    Did  he  not 


incarnate  the  great  gospel  of  the  improvident 
lilies  ? 

"  You  shall  not  go  to  Bursia,"  said 
Barstein  in  a  burst  of  artistic  fervour. 
"  Thirteen  people  cannot  possibly  get  there 
for  fifteen  pounds,  or  even  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  for  such  a  sum  you  could  start 
a  small  business  here." 

Nehemiah  stared  at  him.  "  God's  mes- 
senger )  "  was  all  he  could  gasp.  Then  the 
tall,  melancholy  man  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  uttered  a  Hebrew  voluntary,  in  wdiich 
references  to  the  ram  whose  horns  were 
caught  in  the  thicket  to  save  Isaac's  life 
were  distinctly  audible. 

Barstein  waited  patiently  till  the  pious  lips 
were  at  rest. 

"But  what  business  do  you  think 
you ?  "  he  began. 

"  Shall  I  presume  dictation  to  the  angel  ?  " 
asked  Nehemiah  with  wet,  shining  eyes. 

"I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  we  might 
find  something  in  which  your  children  could 
help  you.     How  old  is  the  eldest  ?  " 

"  I  will  ask  my  wife.  Salome  !  "  he  cried. 
The  dismal  creature  trotted  in. 

"  How  old  is  Moshele  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  And  don't  you  remember  he  was  twelve 
last  Tabernacles  ?  " 

Nehemiah  threw  up  his  long  arms. 
"Merciful  Heavens  !  He  must  soon  begin 
to  learn  his  Parshah  (Confirmation  portion). 
What  will  it  be  ?  Where  is  my  Uhumask 
(Pentateuch)  ?  "  Mrs.  Silvermann  drew  it 
down  from  the  row  of  ragged  books,  and 
Nehemiah,  fluttering  the  pages  and  bending 
over  the  rushlight,  became  lost  to  the 
problem  of  his  future. 

Barstein  addressed  himself  to  the  wife. 
"  What  business  do  you  think  your  husband 
could  set  up  here  ?  " 

"Is  he  not  a  dentist?"  she  inquired  in 
reply. 

Barstein  turned  to  the  busy,  peering 
flutterer. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  a  dentist  again  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  how  shall  I  find  achers  ?  " 

"  You  put  up  a  sign,"  said  Barstein. 
"  One  of  those  cases  of  teeth — I  dare  say  the 
landlady  will  permit  you  to  put  it  up  by  the 
front  door,  especially  if  you  take  an  extra 
room.  I  will  buy  you  the  instruments, 
furnish  the  room  attractively.  You  will  put 
in  your  newspapers — why,  people  will  be 
glad  to  come  as  to  a  reading-room  ! "  he 
added  smiling. 

Nehemiah  addressed  his  wife.  "  Did  I  not 
say  he  was  a  genteel  archangel  ?  "  he  cried 
ecstatically. 
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"The  three  men  clinked  glasses." 


IV. 


BAESTErN    was    sitting    outside    a   cafe   in 


the  Galician-Jewish  painter,  when  he  next 
heard  from  Nehemiah. 

He  was  anxiously  expecting  an  important 


Rome,  sipping  vermouth  with  Rozenoffski,       letter,  which  be  had  instructed  his  studio- 
the  Russo-Jewish  pianist,  and  Schneemann,       assistant  to  bring  to  him  instantly.    So  when 
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the  man  appeared,  he  seized  with  avidity 
upon  the  envelope  in  his  hand.  But  the 
scrawling  superscription  at  once  dispelled 
his  hope  and  recalled  the  forgotten  Lttft 
Mensch.  He  threw  the  letter  impatiently  on 
the  table. 

"  Oh,  you  may  read  it,"  his  friends 
protested,  misunderstanding. 

"  I  can  guess  what  it  is,"  he  said  grumpily. 
Here,  in  this  classical  atmosphere,  in  this 
southern  sunshine,  he  felt  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  gaunt,  godly  Nehemiah,  who  had 
doubtless  lapsed  again  into  his  truly  trouble- 
some tribulations.  Not  a  penny  more  for  the 
ne'er  -  do  -  well !  Let  his  Providence  look 
after  him  ! 

"Is  she  beautiful?"  quizzed  Schneemann. 
Barstein  roared  with  laughter.     His  irate 
mood   wTas    broken,   up.      Neherniah    as    a 
petticoated  romance  was  too  tickling. 
"  You  shall  read  the  letter,"  he  said. 
Schneemann  protested   comically.      "  No, 
no,  that  would  be  ungentlemanly — you  read 
to  us  what  the  angel  says." 

"  It  is  I  that  am  the  angel,"  Barstein 
laughed,  as  he  tore  open  the  letter.  He  read 
it  aloud,  breaking  down  in  almost  hysterical 
laughter  at  each  eruption  of  adjectives  from 
"  the  dictionary  in  distress."  Rozenoffski 
and  Schneemann  rolled  in  similar  spasms  of 
mirth,  and  the  Italians  at  the  neighbouring 
tables,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
motive  of  the  merriment,  caught  the  con- 
tagion and  rocked  and  shrieked  with  the 
mad  foreigners. 

"  Right  Honourable  Angelical  Mr. 
Leopold  Barstein, — I  have  now  the  honour 
to  again  solicit  Your  genteel  genuine  sym- 
pathical  human  philanthropic  kind  cordial 
nobility  to  oblige  me  at  present  by  Your 
merciful  loan  of  gracious  second  and  pro- 
pitious favourable  aidance  in  my  actually 
poor  indigent  position  in  which  I  have  no 
earn  by  my  dental  practice  likewise  no  help, 
also  no  protection,  no  recommendation,  no 
employment,  and  then  the  competition  is 
here  very  violent.  I  was  ruined  by  Russia 
and  I  have  nothing  for  the  celebration  of 
our  Jewish  new  year.  Consequentially  upon 
Your  merciful  archangelical  donative  I  was 
able  to  make  my  livelihood  by  my  dental 
practice  even  very  difficult,  but  still  I  had 


my  vital  subsistence  by  it  till  up  now,  but 
not  further  for  the  little  while,  in  con- 
sequence of  it  my  circumstances  are  now  in 
*  the  urgent  extreme  immense  need.  Thus  I 
implore  Your  competent,  w7ell  famous  good- 
hearted  liberal  magnanimous  benevolent 
generosity  to  respond  me  in  Your  beneficent 
relief  as  soon  as  possible  according  to  Your 
kind  grand  clemence  of  Your  good  in- 
genuous genteel  humanity.  I  wish  You  a 
happy  new  year. 

"  Your  obedient  servant  respectfully, 
"  Nehemiah  Silvermann, 
"  Dentist  and  Professor  of  Languages, 
"  3a,  The  Minories,  E." 

But  when  the  reading  was  finished, 
Schneemann's  comment  was  unexpected. 

"  Rosh  Hashanah  so  near  ?  "  he  said. 

A  rush  of  Ghetto  memories  swamped  the 
three  artists  as  they  tried  to  work  out  the 
date  of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  that  solemn 
period  of  earthly  trumpets  and  celestial 
judgments. 

"  Why,  it  must  be  to-day  !  "  cried  Rozen- 
offski  suddenly.  The  trio  looked  at  one 
another  with  rueful  humour.  Why,  the 
Ghetto  could  not  even  realise  such  indiffer- 
ence to  the  heavenly  tribunals  so  busily 
decreeing  their  life-or-death  sentences  ! 

Barstein  raised  his  glass.  "  Here's  a 
happy  New  Year,  anyhow  !  "  he  said. 

The  three  men  clinked  glasses. 

Rozenoffski  drew  out  a  hundred-foVg  note. 

"  Send  that  to  the  poor  devil,"  he  said. 

"  Oho  !  "  laughed  Schneemann.  "  You 
still  believe  '  Charity  delivers  from  death.' 
Well,  I  must  be  saved,  too."  And  he  threw 
down  another  hundred-/^  note. 

To  the  acutely  analytical  Barstein  it 
seemed  as  if  an  old,  superstitious  thrill  lay 
behind  Schneemann's  laughter,  as  behind 
Rozenoffski's  donation. 

"  You  will  only  make  the  Luft  Mensch 
believe  still  more  obstinately  in  his  Provi- 
dence," he  said,  as  he  gathered  up  the  New 
Year  gifts.  "  Again  will  he  declare  that  he 
has  been  accorded  a  good  writing  and  a  good 
sealing  by  the  Heavenly  Tribunal." 

"  Well,  hasn't  he  ?  "  laughed  Schneemann. 

"  Perhaps  he  has,"  said  Rozenoffski 
musingly.     "  Qui  sa?" 
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SINGLE-HANDED  entertainments  are 
practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
so  long  as  the  "  Empires "  and 
"  Hippodromes,"  and  other  mammoth  shows 
exist,  and  theatres  are  as  popular  as  they  are 
now,  there  will  be  no  turn  in  the  tide  of 
amusement. 

When  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle 
classes  looked  upon  theatres  as  wicked,  and 
music-halls  not  only  as 
very  wicked,  but  also  as 
foolish  and  low  (which 
no  doubt  they  were), 
the  single-handed  enter- 
tainers flourished.  Now- 
adays a  large  number 
of  such  patrons  of  the 
harmless  entertainer  are 
enthusiastic  theatre- 
goers, and  the  former 
theatre-goers  are  the 
patrons  of  the  music- 
halls,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  be 
induced  to  return  and 
to  be  content  with  the 
one-man  show  so  popular 
with  our  fathers  in  the 
Victorian  era. 

Clever  entertainers 
exist  now,  quite  as  clever 
as  their  predecessors, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not 
give  the  whole  evening's 
entertainment,  and  are 
only  introduced  into  a 
theatre  in  place  of  a  curtain-raiser,  or  as  a 
"  turn  "  in  a  variety  entertainment. 

To  my  mind  the  single-handed  entertainer, 
man  or  woman,  who  can  keep  an  audience 
amused  for  two  hours,  is  a  far  cleverer 
performer  than  any  mere  actor  on  the  stage. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
his  own  author  ;  he  has  no  limelight  or 
make-up,  or  cues  or  rests  ;  his  is  not  a  relay 
race,  but  he  runs  it  all  himself.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  popular  actor  equal  to  such  a 
task.  What  can  one  write  (who  has  not 
seen)  of  the  man  Charles  Mathews  the  Elder, 
the  entertainer  of  all  time  ?     In  the  Garrick 
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Club  may  be  seen,  on  the  walls  of  "The 
Stranger's  Dining  Room,"  a  whole  wall 
covered  with  framed  pictures  of  Mathews  in 
different  characters.  No  man  before  or  since 
has  assumed  so  many  roles.  To  the  artist 
the  costumes  alone  are  a  study  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  our  grandfathers'  time.  The  Elder 
Mathews  was  evidently  as  popular  with  the 
ladies  of  his  audience  as  with  the  men,  for  I 
came  across  the  follow- 
ing in  a  copy  of  the 
Lady's  Magazine  for 
1824— 

"  Mr.  Mathews  is  again 
6  at  home,'  furnished, 
as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  new 
materials  for  the  exci- 
tation of  laughter  and 
mirth.  His  new  enter- 
tainment is  called  '  A 
Trip  to  America,'  and 
he  details  his  observa- 
tions on  peculiarities 
of  character,  relates  a 
variety  of  adventures, 
and  ably  personates  a 
number  of  individuals. 
Among  these  Jack 
Topham  and  his  cousin 
Bray,  two  Englishmen, 
figure  conspicuously  ; 
but  there  are  several 
Frenchmen,  Irishmen, 
and  negroes ;  and  the 
natives  are  :  old  Raven - 
top,  a  posing  jester ;  Pennington,  a  senti- 
mental declaimer  ;  two  landlords  at  inns  ; 
Jonathan  W.  Doubikin,  a  real  Yankee  ;  his 
uncle  Ben,  a  Lycurgus  of  German  descent, 
who  gives  a  capital  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  ;  Colonel  Hiram  Pegler,  a  Kentucky 
shoemaker ;  Miss  Mangelwurzel,  a  great 
Dutch  heiress,  etc. 

"  Throughout  all  this  numerous  variety 
our  unequalled  imitator  tarns  with  such  aston- 
ishing verisimilitude  as  to  render  his  identity 
almost  doubtful ;  but,  after  laughing  at  the 
parts  as  one  succeeds  another,  it  is  only  when 
we  come  to  reflect  upon  their  diversity  and 
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multitude  as  a  whole  that  our  admiration 
rises  to  its  due  measure,  at  the  wonderful 
talent  of  the  performer." 

The  single-handed  entertainment  was* 
probably  originated  by  Theodore  Hook,  but 
the  man  who  brought  it  to  perfection,  and 
whom  all  other  entertainers  followed,  was  the 
inimitable  John  Parry — "  None  but  himself 
can  be  his  parallel."  "Glorious  John,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  flourished  in  the 
'forties  and  'fifties.  He  was  of  Cambrian 
descent,  and  his  father  was  a  notable  physician 
of  his  time.  He  made  his  debut  at  Braham's 
Theatre,  under  his  father's  wing,  and  began 
his  career  by  singing  sentimental  ballads  to 
his  own  accompaniment  on  the  harp.     This 
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was  in  1833  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  he 
produced  his  mixed  entertainments,  "com- 
bining the  mimicry  of  personal  characters, 
tones,  gestures,  and  manners  in  the  spirit 
of  broad  farce,  with  the  legitimate  musical 
efforts  of  the  voice  in  singing,  and  with  droll 
tricks  of  instrumental  execution  in  the 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  the  whole  so 
blended  together  and  harmonised  as  to 
compose  a  very  agreeable  mixture."  A 
song  entitled  "Wanted,  a  Governess,"  was 
followed  by  "  Wanted,  a  Wife,"  but  there 
was  no  subject  he  did  not  touch  upon,  and 
his  list  of  sougs  wrould  fill  many  pages  of 
this  magazine.  Of  course,  most  of  °these, 
if  not  all,  are  out  of  date  now.     "  Country 


Commissions"  was  a  hit  at  the  demands 
made  by  relations  living  in  the  country  on 
those  residing  in  town.  But,  nowadays,  one 
thinks  nothing  of  running  up  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  by  train  or  motor,  for  an 
afternoon's  shopping  ;  and  such  songs  as 
"  Berlin  Wool,"  a  good-natured  satire  on  the 
ladylike  pastime  of  worsted  work,  so  preva- 
lent in  Parry's  day,  would  not  be  understood 
in  these  days  of  Bridge,  motoring,  and  golf. 
Alas!  this  King  of  Single-handed  Entertainers, 
like  so  many  who  have  spent  their  life  in 
making  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures 
merrier,  died  in  poverty,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  There  were  dishonest  solicitors 
then,  as  there  are  now,  and  poor  Parry  woke 
up  one  morning  to  discover  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  all  he  possessed. 

John  Parry  owed  a  little  of  his  success 
to  an  equally  successful  entertainer,  Albert 
Smith,  for  Albert  Smith  wrote  a  great 
number  of  Parry's  songs.  Albert  Smith 
belonged  to  the  punning  school,  of  which 
Henry  J.  Byron  was  the  greatest,  and  Sir  F. 
Burnand  the  last,  representative.  But  even 
in  Albert  Smith's  days  critics  deplored  what 
they  pleased  to  call  his  affectation  of  wit. 
"  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  blemish,"  says  one,  "  is 
that  he  puns  in  thought  more  often  than  in 
expression,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
some  of  the  clearest  language  frequently 
becomes  subservient  to  the  dull  ideas  (for  all 
puns  are  dull  things),  and  while  we  admire 
the  possession  of  intellectual  power,  we  de- 
plore its  misapplication,  since  he  can  do 
better  things."  As  all  these  men  were  before 
my  time,  I  must  quote  from  contemporaries. 
Albert  Smith  is  referred  to  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  in  his  reminiscences,  as 
follows  : — 

"I  can  recall  him,  as  a  sturdy-looking, 
broad-shouldered,  short-necked  man,  with 
grey  eyes  and  flowing  locks  of  light  brown 
and  large  side- whiskers  ;  later  in  life  he 
wore  a  beard  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  bore 
a  most  striking  resemblance  to  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr. 

"Albert  had  been  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  a  fellow-student  of  his  in 
Paris  was,  I  believe,  my  gallant  and  esteemed 
friend,  General  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  author  of  '  Mr.  Ledbury 
and  his  Friend,  John  Jackson,'  had  not 
entirely  abandoned  professional  practice  when 
I  called  on  him  in  Percy  Street ;  for  there 
was  a  large  brass  plate  with  his  name  on  it, 
at  the  street-door  ;  and  the  back  study,  which 
exhibited  signs  of  the  apparatus  of  a  surgeon- 
dentist,  was  possibly  used  as  a  consulting- 
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room,  if  any  patients  cared  to  visit  Albert, 
in  order  to  consult  him." 

In  the  'forties,  when  the  Illustrated  London 
News  and  Punch  started,  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
was  contributor  to  them  both.  A  man  of 
many  parts,  he  was  originally  intended  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  in  quasi-satirical 
pamphlets,  "Arguments  against  Phrenology," 
satirising  those  who  were  causing  a  sensation 
at  the  time  by  telling  characters  by  the  shape 
of  the  skull,  he  evidenced  the  possession 
of  a  bump  for  humour,  which  might  be 
dangerous  in  the  surgery,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  humorous  writing.  Eventually 
he  took  London  by  storm,  at  the  Egyptian 


Hall,  Piccadilly,  with  his  ever-remembered 
single-handed  entertainment,  "  The  Ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc."  He  made  £17,000  in  two 
seasons,  and  a  paper  of  the  period  remarked : 
"That  it  is  a  noteworthy  merit  of  Mr. 
Smith's  management  that  no  charge  was 
made  for  places  taken  or  for  playbills." 

From  this,  by  the  way,  one  can  see  that 
over  fifty  years  ago  the  same  question  of 
charging  for  programmes  and  booking  that 
vex  the  pleasure-seeker  to-day,  troubled  our 
fathers. 

For  three  seasons  this  entertainment  ran 
to  crowded  houses,  but  judged  by  the  stan- 
dard of  the  present-day  opinion  it  must  have 
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been  rather  silly.  The  stage  was  supposed 
to  represent  a  scene  in  Switzerland,  and  there 
was  an  exhibit,  composed  of  a  sort  oi 
aquarium,  with  lilies  and  mosses,  shells  and 
fishes.  Real  cows  and  goats  were  brought 
on  the  stage,  and  the  hall  itself  in  which 
Smith  gave  the  exhibition  was  built  entirely 
to  represent  a  Swiss  chalet  The  galleries 
occupied  by  the  audience  were  built  to  repre- 
sent Bernese  chalets,  and  were  adorned  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  so  that  the  spectators 
might  dream  that  they  were  indeed  trans- 
ported into  the  midst  of  a  Swiss  province, 
listening  to  their  old  friend,  telling  his  usual 
tale  of  wonder.  'x 

William  Samuel  Woodin,  in  the  'fifties,  was 
almost  equal  to  Parry.  He  had  a  tremendous 
following,  to  whom  he  nightly  introduced 
himself  as  follows:  "When  unfolding  before 
you  the  budget  of  this  evening,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  my  little  sketch-book,  and  un- 
packing the  contents  of  my  miniature  carpet 
bag,"  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  he  delighted 
all  with  song,  recitation,  and  imitations. 
Behind  him  was  a  moving  panorama  of  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
"  '  The  highest  amusement  is  associated  with 
the  strictest  propriety.'  This,  which  may 
be  partly  construed  as  explaining  the  reason 
of  Mr.  Woodin's  great  success,  forms  at  the 
same  time  his  highest  eulogium,"  said  a  critic 
of  the  day.     "  There  is  no  vulgarity  in  what 
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LOVE. 
The  Polyphonist. 

he  does,  and  you  see  the  artist  in  his  as- 
sumptions. Wit  is  allied  with  refinement, 
and  good  humour  with  good  taste.  The 
building  in  King  William  Street,  Strand, 
which  he  has  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  and 
elegant  fashion,  and  at  which,  under  his  own 
designation  of  'The  Polygraphic  Hall,'  he 
has  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  been  giving  his 
last  production,  'The  Olio  of  Oddities,' 
was  only  known,  before  it  came  into  his 
possession,  by  a  series  of  failures.  To  him, 
and  the  celebrity  he  brought  with  him,  is 
due  the  fact  of  this  being  now  one  of  the 
best  attended  places  of  amusement  in  London. 
A  whole  page  of  critical  eulogy  lies  condensed 
in  this  brief  statement.  Of  the  talent  Mr. 
Woodin  has  shown  in  here  sustaining,  night 
after  night,  some  fifty  distinct  characters, 
embodied  by  himself  with  wonderful  rapidity 
of  contrast,  our  readers  have  already  had,  or 
they  soon  may  have,  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  It  is  very  rarely  we  find  so  many 
varied  qualifications  united  in  one  individual ; 
and  with  these  elements  of  success,  com- 
bined with  the  great  advantage  of  youth, 
there  is  some  certainty  in  prophesying  for 
Mr.  Woodin  a  long  and  triumphant  career 
in  the  vocation  he  has  adopted." 

Perhaps  no  single-handed  entertainer  was 
ever  more  prolific,  more  popular,  nor  had  such 
a  wide-world  reputation  as  Henry  Russell, 
the  author  of  "  Cheer,  Boys  !  Cheer  !  "  It 
seems  only  a  few  years  ago — perhaps  fifteen 
or  twenty,  that  I  made  a  sketch  of  an  old 
man  singing  that  song,  accompanying  him- 
self on  the  piano  at  the  Savage  Club  He 
was  then  close  on  eighty  years  of  age  :  this 
was  the  veteran,  Henry  Russell.  He  died 
some  years  afterwards,  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age.  No  single  man,  by  his  entertainment, 
approached  Henry  Russell  in  the  good  he 
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did  in  rousing  among  the  mass  of  English 
people  an  Imperial  enthusiasm.  He  did 
more  work  by  his  music  than  a  regiment  of 
recruiting- officers,  and  he  made  thousands 
of  British  sailors  by  that  one  song  alone, 
"  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave."  Altogether 
he  composed  eight  hundred  songs,  of  which 
one  need  only  name  "  The  Ship  on  Fire," 
"  There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,  Boys,"  "  To 
the  West,  to  the  West,  to  the  Land  of  the 
Free,"  words  written  by  Charles  Mackay, 
and  put  to  music  and  made  famous  by 
Russell. 

Quite  recently  I  was  having  a  conversation 
with  a  celebrated  conductor  who  informed 
me  that  song-writing,  nowadays,  was  the 
most  profitable  occupation.  Many  thousands 
a  year  are  earned  by  these  lucky  enough  to 
supply  the  rubbish  sung  by  young  ladies  in 
modern  burlesque,  yet  the  great  Russell, 
who  was  a  national  benefactor,  received  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £3  for  "  Cheer,  Boys  ! 
Cheer!"  10s.  for  "The   Ivy  Green,"  and 
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8s.  2d.  for  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree!" 
His  eight  hundred  songs,  some  of  which  were 
sung  by  thousands  during  the  sixty  years  of 
his  own  life,  averaged  10s.  a  song.  If  this  is 
not  a  startling  illustration  of  the  change  in  our 
times,  in  taste  and  honesty,  I  wonder  where 
one  could  find  better  evidence  to  show  that 
as  regards  our  amusements  we  have  lost  our 
art  and  become  willing  to  overpay  the  repre- 
sentatives of  mediocrity.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  great  Henry  Russell  has  left 
behind  him  a  son  who  has  kept  the  minds  of 
the  young  enchanted  with  the  sea.  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  is  a  favourite  author  of  the 
schoolboy  and  of  many  who  have  left  school 
too.  And  a  stepbrother  of  his,  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald,  carries  on  the  musical  side  of  his 
father's  life-work  and  keeps  alive  his  father's 
reputation  as  a  composer  and  conductor. 

America  has  really  been  the  home  of  the 
single-handed  entertainer.  All  those  who 
have  gone  from  this  country  to  America 
have  achieved  successes  there,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans have  sent  us  over  far  better  talent  than 
we  have  sent  them.  And  yet  some  of  their 
best  entertainers  never  carne  over  to  us  at 
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all.  I  do  not,  for  instance,  remember  hearing 
of  Bill  Nye  having  visited  England.  Yet 
Bill  Nye  used  to  have  an  audience  in  America 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  humorist.  I 
am  not  sure,  however,  that  it  is  quite  right 
to  include  him  among  those  names  in  this 
article.  He  did  not  give  the  whole  enter- 
tainment himself,  but  had  an  additional 
attraction,  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  We  can 
have  no  idea  in  England  of  the  tremendous 
following  Bill  Nye  enjoyed.  His  style  was 
peculiar,  a  long  drawn  out,  laboured  class  of 
story-telling.     The  laugh  always  came  at  the 
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end,  but  it  was  a  long  time  in  coming ;  in 
the  meantime  the  audience  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  titters  by  the  droll  Yankee  manner 
of  leading  up  to  the  climax. 

America  has  sent  us  many  good  enter- 
tainers. I  recollect  when  quite  a  small  boy 
seeing  Howard  Paul  in  his  popular  American 
character,  Jonathan  Bang,  and  perhaps  it 
was  that  entertainment  more  than  anything 
else  which  influenced  me  in  forming  my  idea 
of  the  typical  Yankee.  Paul  only  died  a 
few  years  ago.     He  had  long  given  up  the 


platform,  and  had  been  for  years  London 
correspondent  to  several  American  papers. 
An  American  entertainer  who  made  a  great 
hit  in  England  was  Love,  the  Polyphonist. 

Ireland  has  provided  many  a  great  enter- 
tainer, from  Valentine  Yousden  to  Dan 
Leno.  Valentine  Yousden  I  remember,  a 
good,  cheery,  rollicking,  intemperate  Hiber- 
nian— the  original  "  Larry  Doolan,"  a  great 
wit  and  a  humorous  singer  and  composer. 
Who  is  there,  I  wonder,  over  fifty,  who  has 
not  in  his  youth  heard  "  The  Irish  Jaunting 
Car  "  sung  by  Yousden  ? 

"  Do  ye  want  a  car,  yer  honour,  och,  shure, 
this  is  the  wan  for  ye  !  the  fare  is  eighteen- 
pince,  sor,  but  as  the  distance  isn't  far,  I'll 
just  say  wan  and  sixpince,  sor,  so  jump 
upon  my  car."  I  agree,  however,  with  the 
late  T.  W.  Robertson,  author  of  "Caste," 
etc.,  and  brother  to  Mrs.  Kendall,  that  the 
witty  Irish  cabman  is  a  myth.     He  wrote  : — 

"  I  once  went  to  Ireland,  where  I  believe 
it  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  all  carmen 
are  witty.  I  lived  in  Ireland  a  year,  during 
which  period  I  took  several  cars  and  con- 
versed with  several  carmen.  I  will  take  my 
oath  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  that  I 
never  heard  any  one  carmen  utter  anything 
approaching  a  witticism.  I  never  heard  or 
saw  any  carmen  say  or  do  anything  that 
exhibited  a  sense  of  humour.  A  duller  set 
of  dogs  I  never  met.  One  London  cabman 
has  more  fun  in  him  than  all  the  car-drivers 
from  Ballinf ad  to  Ballinasloe,  wherever  those 
places  may  be. 

"Conscious  of  the  fate  to  which  I  am 
doomed,  I  inquired  of  other  persons,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  cars,  whether 
they  had  ever,  with  their  own  ears,  heard 
a  Dublin  or  any  other  Irish  carman  say  a 
clever  thing.  As  I  expected,  there  was  no 
authentic  instance  upon  record.  The  witti- 
cisms put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Irish  carman 
are  the  ingenious  inventions  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Lever,  Samuel  Lover,  William 
Carleton,  and  other  educated  men."  He 
might  have  added  Valentine  Vousden  to 
his  list. 

Another  entertainer  of  a  very  different 
class,  whom  I  recollect  when  I  was  a  boy, 
was  the  Rev.  J.  M.  C.  Bellew,  who,  originally 
a  clergyman  in  India,  came  to  England,  and 
was  minister  in  a  church  in  Regent  Street, 
now  pulled  down.  Subsequently  he  became 
associated  with  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  where 
it  is  said  people  went  to  hear  him  preach 
and  read  more  on  account  of  his  grand 
elocutionary  powers  than  with  any  religious 
intention.     He  then   threw  up  the  Church 
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of  England  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  eventually  became  an  entertainer. 

Belle w  had  a  fine  head,  quick,  penetrating 
eyes,  eloquent  mouth,  and  was  a  magnificent 
elocutionist.  What  a  treat  his  readings 
were  !  In  my  opinion  the  best  elocutionist 
of  his,  or  any  time,  he  made,  to  my  juvenile 
mind,  one  mistake.  In  his  lengthy  pro- 
gramme he  included  Gilbert's  celebrated 
Bab  Ballads  (then  quite  new),  "The  Yarn 
of  the  Nancy  Belle,"  and  instead  of  reciting 
it,  he  sang  it ! 

Mentioning  Gilbert  naturally  reminds  me 
of  George  Grossmith,  who  played  in  so  many 
of  his  operas.  He  is  fortunately  still  enor- 
mously popular  as  an  entertainer. 

Rose,  better  known  as  Arthur  Sketchley, 
was  a  popular  entertainer  of  a  limited  type  ; 
not  that  he  was  himself  limited,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  enormous  girth. 

He  simply  took  the  character  of  Sarah 
Gamp  out  of  Dickens,  adapted  her  to  his 
platform  requirements,  and  called  her  Mrs. 
Brown.  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Play,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Brown  here,  there, 
and  everywhere ;  published  in  Fun,  a  penny 
rival  to  Punch — in  which  appeared  the  Bab 
Ballads  and  thousands  of  clever  things — 
republished  in  cheap,  picture-covered  volume 
form,  with  Mrs.  Brown  on  the  cover.  It 
was  at  the  old  Strand  Theatre  that  I  both 
saw  and  heard  Sketchley  ;  but  the  huge, 
bearded  creature,  imitating  the  vulgar  Mrs. 
Brown,  did  not  impress  me,  and  I  did  not 
remain  long.     To  be  funny  without  being 


vulgar  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task 
of  the  entertainer. 

I  recollect  meeting  Corney  Grain  once, 
just  after  I  returned  from  Banbury,  where 
the  cakes  come  from,  where  I  had  been 
giving  my  "  Humours  of  Parliament,"  and 
telling  him  that  he  had  left  there  an  im- 
pression not  quite  as  popular  as  the  celebrated 
cakes  for  which  the  place  is  famous. 

"  Oh !  I  remember  that  infernal  place, 
old  chap  !  You  would  have  let  out,  too, 
had  you  had  my  experience. 

"  I  was  invited  to  be  the  guest  of  some 
well-known  family  during  my  stay,  and 
when  I  arrived  from  London  I  found 
prepared  my  pet  abomination,  a  high  tea ! 
As  soon  as  I  had  swallowed  the  indigestible 
compound,  fatal  to  one's  voice,  I  was  rushed 
off  to  the  hall,  and  in  front  of  me  sat  my  high- 
tea  hosts.  I  therefore  started  my  entertain- 
ment with  my  song  on  the  horrors  of  a  high 
tea,  and  I  suppose  made  these  good  people 
enemies  for  life.  To  make  matters  worse, 
later  in  the  evening,  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  my  songs,  a  huge  bell  attached  to  the 
building  rang  out  with  full  force,. denoting, 
I  subsequently  discovered,  that  some  house 
near  by  was  on  fire,  and  all  my  audience 
rushed  out  to  see  if  it  was  theirs.  My 
only  wish  was  that  my  high-tea  friends  were 
burnt  out,  but  they  were  not.  They  had 
had  too  great  a  chill  from  my  first  song  !  " 

To-day  we  have  no  cleverer,  more  versatile, 
or  more   popular  single-handed   entertainer 
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than  Albert  Chevalier.  Born  in  London 
in  1869,  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  as  entertaining  is  a  healthy  occupation, 
he  has  probably  many  years  to  charm  us 
still  to  come. 

His  first  song  was  "  Our  'Armonic  Club," 
and  how  he  came  to  sing  it  is  interesting. 
He  was  acting  at  a  revival  of  Byron's 
"Aladdin"  at  the  Strand.  Willie  Edouin 
was  his  manager,  and  requested  Chevalier 
to  write  in  some  new  songs,  and  not  to  forget 
one  for  himself.  Chevalier,  finding  there 
was  no  time  to  write  any  specially,  got  over 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  described  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  interesting  auto- 
biography," Before  I  Forget." 

"I  asked  him  (Edouin)  to  allow  me  to 
sing  a  ditty  which  I  had  occasionally  inflicted 
on  intimate  friends  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  circle.  He  requested  me  to  '  turn  it 
over  to  him,'  which  I  did.  Edouin  was  not 
at  all  sanguine  about  it,  but  as  I  had  nothing 
else  ready,  he  agreed  to  let  me  try  it." 

From  that  moment  he  remained  true  to 
the  theatre  for  some  years.  Eventually  he 
became  an  entertainer  who  has,  in  his  time, 
played  many  parts,  but  who  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  coster  songs,  though 
others  are  quite  as  good,  and  in  some  cases 
even  better.  Still,  the  public  makes  it  a  sine 
qua  non  that  every  genius  shall  have  but 
one  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  in  his 
niche  Chevalier  is  shown  as  a  coster. 

By  far  the  most  refined  and  artistic  single- 
handed  entertainer  of  late  years  was  Clifford 


Harrison,  whose  recitals  at  Steinway  Hall 
and  at  Brighton  proved  an  ever-fresh  delight 
to  the  faithful  coterie  of  his  admirers. 
Douglas  Jerrold's  sneer  at  Thackeray's  effort 
on  the  platform,  that  it  wanted  a  piano, 
could  never  have  been  uttered  had  the 
cynic  Jerrold  heard  Clifford  Harrison.  For 
he,  above  all  men,  raised  the  use  of  music, 
in  conjunction  with  recitation,  to  a  fine 
art. 

His  father  had  been  a  celebrated  tenor, 
and  his  mother  was  an  actress,  who  had 
played  with  Macready.  He  had  been  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  a  clever  landscape 
painter  after  Buskin's  own  heart. 

Personally  I  admired  Clifford  Harrison,  and 
it  was  I  who  filled  those  dates  when  he  was 
unable  to  appear  at  Steinway  Hall.  Just 
before  he  died  I  gave  my  drawing-room 
entertainment,  "Comedy  in  Charcoal,"  in 
which  I  drew  in  front  of  the  audience,  and 
in  which  I  need  hardly  say,  though  I  had 
music,  I  did  not  accompany  myself ;  and 
although  I  have  given  imitations  of  Clifford 
Harrison  in  private,  I  did  not  introduce 
that  comedy  into  Steinway  Hall. 
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THE    LODESTAR. 

By    MAX    PEMBERTON. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS.— The  story  opens  at  a  meeting  of  anarchist  refugees  and  alien 
revolutionaries  in  the  East  End  of  London,  at  which  Paul  Boriskoff,  Polish  orator,  tells  the  story  of  his  wrongs. 
He  it  was  who  invented  the  Meltka  furnace,  and  by  his  discovery  vast  riches  have  been  made  in  the  copper-mines 
of  Poland.  But  a  rich  man  stole  his  secret  from  him  and  traded  on  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  when 
Boriskoff  claimed  a  share  of  profits,  the  capitalist  named  him  to  the  police,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  to 
languish  there  for  years  and  only  to  be  released  by  banishment.  Boriskoff  has  a  daughter,  Lois,  who  has  given 
her  heart  to  a  young  Englishman,  Alban  Kennedy.  They  are  friends  only,  as  yet,  but  they  are  thrown  together 
in  the  strange,  foreign  world  of  mixed  nationalities  into  which  Alban,  a  penniless  orphan  of  gentle  birth,  has 
drifted  to  find  a  meagre  living ;  and  though  he  remembers  a  more  refined  life  in  his  childhood,  Alban  at 
present  exchanges  Whitechapel  only  for  riff-raff  acquaintances  who  haunt  "the  labyrinth"  of  old  cellars  and 
subterranean  passages  of  the  West  End.  But  one  day  he  suddenly  meets  a  stranger  whose  news  is  to 
revolutionise  his  life.  His  name  is  Silas  Geary,  and  he  is  curate  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Hampstead.  The 
two  men  turn  into  a  coffee-shop,  where  the  curate  tells  Alban  of  employment  his  patron  at  Hampstead  has 
to  offer  him  which  will  take  him  into  the  highest  society  and  open  a  great  career  to  him.  He  persuades 
Alban  to  go  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  see  Mr.  Gessner,  a  Pole,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  London.  The 
great  man  tells  him  he  is  to  remain  at  Hampstead  as  his  son ;  also  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  him  why  he  has 
been  chosen,  or  the  exact  circumstances  that  have  led  to  their  meeting,  and  that  the  obligation  is  entirely  on  his  side. 
Alban  cannot  understand  this,  but  Mr.  Gessner  tells  him  to  be  content,  as  he  cannot  tell  him  more,  and  assures  him 
that  he  is  only  offering  that  to  which  Alban  has  every  claim.  Alban  stays,  and  while  having  his  coffee  in  the 
garden  he  is  startled  by  the  unexpected  return  of  Mr.  Gessner's  daughter,  Anna,  who  was  not  expected  home  until 
the  morrow.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  possible  husbands  have  appeared  at  "  Five  Gables,"  only  to  be  dined, 
discussed,  and  dismissed.  Anna  has  named  a  lover  for  herself — Captain  Willy  Forrest,  a  flashy  adventurer — 
whom  the  father  has  twice  shown  to  the  door.  We  now  learn  the  reason  for  Alban's  presence  at  "  Five 
Gables."  Richard  Gessner — whose  real  name  is  Maxim  Gogol — is  the  man  who  has  stolen  Paul  Boriskoff 's 
secret,  and  he  receives  a  threatening  letter  demanding  an  interview.  The  two  meet  in  Kensington  Gardens  and 
recall  the  drama  of  their  lives.  The  Pole  threatens  to  betray  Gessner  to  the  Revolutionary  Committee  if  he  will 
not  do  all  he  asks.  Gessner  admits  the  power  Boriskoff  has  to  do  him  a  great  injury,  and  seeks  to  know 
what  his  demands  are.  The  Pole  replies:  "For  myself,  nothing;  but  for  my  children,  much.  I  ask  for  them 
that  which  is  due  to  me."  He  insists  that  his  daughter  shall  be  educated  in  Germany  at  Gessner's  cost,  and 
one  who  is  as  a  son  to  him,  for  his  daughter's  sake,  shall  be  adopted  by  Gessner.  The  rich  man  thinks  this, 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  he  pays  to  the  Pole  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  ancient  claim,  a  small  price  for 
silence.  Gessner  debates  with  himself  the  issues.  "I  have  no  son,"  he  thinks;  "let  this  lad  be  the  son  whom 
I  have  desired."  When  Captain  Forrest  met  Anna  a  year  ago  at  Ascot,  the  propitious  moment  seemed  at  hand. 
"  The  girl  is  a  gambler  to  her  very  boots,"  he  told  himself,  while  he  reflected  that  a  seat  upon  the  box  of 
such  a  family  coach  would  certainly  make  his  fortune.  The  first  result  of  this  conclusion  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
cottage  near  "the  racing-stables  of  a  famous  trainer,  John  Farrier,  in  Hampshire,  whither  Anna  drives  from 
her  father's  country  house  near  Basingstoke.  It  is  here  she  tells  Forrest  of  Alban's  arrival  at  "  Five  Gables," 
saying  that  they  are  making  their  house  the  home  for  the  destitute,  and  that  the  boy  is  already  in  love  with 
her.  Forrest  does  not  like  the  sound  of  this  at  all.  Anna  has  come  over  especially  to  see  her  horse,  Whirlwind, 
on  the  eve  of  a  big  race.  She  gets  advice  as  to  the  horses  from  the  trainer,  after  which  she  is  persuaded  by 
Forrest  to  back  Whirlwind  for  five  thousand,  and  to  let  him  put  it  on  for  her.  But  Anna  does  not  know  that 
this  is  the  man  who  has  laid  against  her  horse,  and  that  if  she  loses,  it  will  be  to  him.  Forrest  appears  at  "  Five 
Gables"  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Alban,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  show  something  of  "West  End"  life. 

CHAPTER  XIII  Alban  had,  above  all  things,  a  contempt  for  a 

drunken  man ;    and  leaving  Forrest  to  the 

ALBAN  REVISITS   UNION   STREET.  care  of   otherg  of  hig  kind>  he  went  oufc  into 

ALBAN  escaped  from  the  Sporting  Club  the  street  and  made  his  way  slowly  Eastward, 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  sick  of  its  It  was  an  odd  thing  to  recall,  but  he  had 
fetid  atmosphere  and  wearied  by  hardly  set  foot  east  of  the  Temple,  since 
its  mock  brutalities.  He  made  no  apologies  that  unforgotten  day  when  the  bronze 
for  quitting  Willy  Forrest,  for,  truth  to  tell,  gates  of  Richard  Gressner's  house  first  closed 
that  merry  worthy  was  no  longer  capable  of  upon  him  and  the  vision  of  Wonderland  burst 
understanding  them.  Frequent  calls  for  upon  his  astonished  eyes.  The  weeks  had 
whisky-and-soda,  added  to  a  nice  taste  for  been  those  of  unending  kindness,  of  gifts 
champagne  at  dinner,  left  the  Captain  in  showered  abundantly,  of  promises  for  the 
that  maudlin  condition  in  which  a  man  is  future  which  might  well  overwhelm  him  by 
first  cousin  to  all  the  world — at  once  garrul-  their  generosity.  Let  him  but  consent  to 
ous  and  effusive  and  generally  undesirable.  claim  his  rights,  Gessner  had  said,  and  every 
ambition  should  be  gratified.     No  other  ex- 
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desire.  If  he  remained  at  Hampstead,  tlie 
image  of  Anna  Gressner— of  a  perfect  woman- 
hood, as  he  imagined  it— kept  him  to  the 
house.  He  did  not  desire  his  patron's 
money  ;  he  began  to  discover  how  few  were 
his  wants  and  how  small  the  satisfaction  of 
their  gratification  could  be.  But  the  image 
he  worshipped  ever,  and  at  its  feet  all  other 
desires  were  forgotten. 

And  now  reality  had  come  with  its  sacri- 
legious hand,  warring  upon  the  vision  and 
bidding  him  open  his  eyes  and  see.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  estimate  this  adventurer, 
Willy  Forrest,  at  his  true  worth,  less  easy  to 
bind  the  wounds  imagination  had  received 
and  to  set  the  image  once  more  upon  its 
ancient  pedestal.  Could  he  longer  credit 
Anna  with  those  qualities  with  which  his 
veneration  had  endowed  her  ?  Must  there 
not  be  heart-searchings  and  rude  questionings, 
the  abandonment  of  the  dream  and  the  stern 
corrections  of  truth.  He  knew  not  what  to 
think.  A  voice  of  reproach  asked  him  if  he 
also  had  not  forgotten.  The  figure  of  little 
Lois  Boriskoff  stood  by  him  in  the  shadows, 
and  he  feared  to  speak  with  her  lest  she 
should  accuse  him. 

Let  it  be  said  in  justice  that  he  had  written 
to  Lois  twice,  and  heard  but  lately  that  she 
had  left  Union  Street  and  gone  none  knew 
whither.  His  determination  to  do  his  ut- 
most for  her  and  her  father,  to  bid  them 
share  his  prosperity  and  command  him  as 
they  would,  had  been  strong  wifch  him  from 
the  first,  and  delayed  only  by  the  amazing 
circumstances  of  his  inheritance.  He  did  not 
understand  even  yet  that  he  had  the  right  to 
remain  at  "  Five  Gables,"  but  this  right  had 
so  often  been  insisted  upon  that  he  began  at 
last  to  believe  in  its  reality  and  to  accept  the 
situation  as  a  chose  juges.  And  with  the 
conviction  there  came  an  intense  longing  to 
revisit  the  old  scenes.  Who  knows,  it  may 
have  been  the  promptings  of  a  vanity, 
after  all  ? 

It  was  a  great  thing,  indeed,  to  be  walking 
there  in  the  glare  of  the  lamps  and  telling 
himself  that  fortune  and  a  future  awaited 
him,  that  the  instrument  of  mighty  deeds 
would  be  his  inheritance,  and  that  the  years 
of  his  poverty  were  no  more.  How  cring- 
ingly  he  had  walked  sometimes  in  the  old 
days  when  want  had  shamed  him  and  wealth 
looked  down  upon  him  with  contempt !  To- 
night he  might  stare  the  boldest  in  the  face, 
nurse  fabulous  desires,  and  know  that  they 
would  be  gratified.  Or  he  would  peer 
through  the  barred  windows  of  the  shops 
and  say  all  he  saw  was  at  his  command.     A 


sense  of  might  and  victory  attended  his 
steps.  He  understood  what  men  mean  when 
they  say  that  money  is  power  and  that  it 
rules  the  world. 

He  turned  Eastward  and,  walking  with 
rapid  strides,  made  his  way  down  the  Strand 
and  thence  by  Ludgate  Circus  to  Aldgateand 
the  mean  streets  he  knew  so  well.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  he  arrived  there,  and 
yet  he  fell  in  with  certain  whom  he  knew 
and  passed  them  by  with  a  genial  nod.  His 
altered  appearance,  the  black  overcoat  and 
the  scarf  which  hid  his  dress-clothes,  called 
for  many  a  jeer.  Women  caught  his  arm 
and  wrestled  with  him,  roughs  tried  to 
push  him  from  the  pavement,  and  were 
amazed  at  his  good  humour.  In  Union 
Street  he  first  met  little  red-haired  Chris 
Denham  and  asked  of  her  the  news.  She 
shrank  back  from  him  as  though  afraid, 
and  answered  almost  in  a  whisper — 

"  Lois  's  gone — she  went  three  weeks  ago. 
I  thought  you'd  have  knowed  it,  I  thought 
you  was  sweet  on  her,  Alban.  And  now  you 
come  here  like  that !  What's  happened  to 
you  ?     Whatever  have  you  been  doing  of  ?  " 

He  told  her  gaily  that  he  had  found  new 
friends. 

"But  I  haven't  forgotten  the  old  ones, 
Chris,  and  I'm  coming  down  to  see  you  all 
some  day  soon.  How's  your  mother — what's 
she  doing  now  ?  " 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  the 
glance  she  turned  upon  him  seemed  to  say 
that  she  would  sooner  speak  on  any  other 
subject. 

"  What  should  she  be  doin' — what's  any 
of  us  doin'  but  slave  our  bones  off  and  break 
our  hearts  ?  You've  come  to  see  Lois'  father, 
haven't  you  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  how  much 
you  want  to  talk  about  my  mother.  The  old 
man's  up  there  in  the  shop —I  saw  him  as  I 
came  by." 

Alban  stood  an  instant  irresolute.  How 
much  he  would  have  liked  to  offer  some 
assistance  to  this  poor  girl,  to  speak  of  real 
pecuniary  help  and  friendship  !  But  he  knew 
the  people  too  well.  The  utmost  delicacy 
would  be  necessary. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  sorry  things  are 
not  better,  Chris.  I've  had  a  good  Saturday 
night,  you  see,  and  if  I  can  do  anything, 
don't  you  mind  letting  me  know.  We'll  talk 
of  it  when  we  have  more  time.  I'm  going  on 
to  see  Boriskoff  now,  and  I  doubt  that  I'll 
find  him  out  of  bed." 

She  laughed  a  little  wildly,  still  turning 
almost  pathetic  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Is  it  true  that  it's  all  off  between  you  and 
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Lois  ?  All  the  Court  says  it  is.  That's  why 
she  went  away,  they  say.  Is  it  true,  Alb,  or 
are  they  telling  lies  ?  I  can't  believe  it  my- 
self. You're  not  the  sort  to  give  a  girl  over, 
not  one  that's  stood  by  you  as  well  as  Lois. 
Tell  me  it  ain't  true,  or  I  shall  think  the 
worse  of  you." 

The  question  staggered  him,  and  he  could 
not  instantly  answer  it.  Was  it  true  or  false  ? 
Did  he  really  love  Lois  Boriskoff,  and  had 
he  still  an  intention  to  marry  her  ?  Alban 
had  never  looked  the  situation  straight  in 
the  face  until  this  moment. 

"  I  never  tell  secrets,"  he  exclaimed  a  little 
lamely,  and  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  shut  his 
ears  to  the  hard  laugh  which  greeted  him, 
and  went  on,  as  a  man  in  a  dream,  to  old 
Boriskoff's  garret.  A  lamp  stood  in  the 
window  there,  and  the  tap  of  a  light  hammer 
informed  him  that  the  indefatigable  Pole  was 
still  at  work.  In  truth,  old  Paul  was  bending 
copper  tubing,  for  a  firm  which  said  that  he 
had  no  equal  at  the  task,  and  paid  him  a 
wage  which  would  have  been  despised  by  a 
crossing-sweeper. 

Allan  entered  the  garret  quietly,  and  was 
a  little  startled  by  the  sharp  exclamation 
which  greeted  him.  He  knew  nothing,  of 
course,  of  the  part  this  crafty  Pole  had 
played,  or  what  his  own  change  of  circum- 
stances owed  to  him.  To  Alban,  Paul 
Boriskoff  was  just  the  same  mad  revolution- 
ary as  before,  at  once  fanatic  and  dreamer, 
and,  before  these,  the  father  of  Lois,  who  had 
loved  him.  If  the  old  fellow  had  no  great 
welcome  for  the  young  Englishman  to-night, 
let  that  be  set  down  to  his  sense  of  neglect 
and,  in  some  measure,  to  his  daughter's 
absence. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Boriskoff.  You  are 
working  very  late  to-night." 

Alban  stood  irresolute  at  the  door,  watch- 
ing the  quick  movements  of  the  shaggy 
brows,  and  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  old  Paul  that  he  should  be  received  so 
coolly.  Had  he  known  what  was  in  the 
Pole's  mind,  he  would  have  been  loth 
to  visit  Union  Street  at  all  this  night. 
For  Boriskoff  had  heard  the  stories  which 
Hampstead  had  to  tell,  and  he  had  said  : 
"  He  will  ruin  Lois'  life,  and  I  have  put 
the  power  to  do  so  in  his  hands." 

"  The  poor  do  not  choose  their  hours, 
Alban  Kennedy.  Sit  down,  if  you  please, 
and  talk  to  me.    I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

He  did  not  rise  from  his  chair,  but  in- 
dicated a  rude  seat  in  the  corner  by  the 
chimney,  and  waited  until  his  unwilling 
guest  had  taken  it.     Alban  judged  that  his 


own  altered  appearance  and  his  absence 
'frorn  Union  Street  must  be  the  cause  of 
his  displeasure.  He  could  guess  no  other 
reason. 

"  Do  you  love  my  daughter,  Alban 
Kennedy  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  I  do,  Paul — have  we  not 
always  been  good  friends  ?  I  came  to  tell 
you  about  a  piece  of  great,  good  fortune 
which  has  happened  to  me.,  and  to  find  out 
why  Lois  had  not  written  to  me.  You  see 
for  yourself  that  there  is  a  great  change. 
One  of  the  richest  men  in  London  considers 
that  I  have  a  claim  to  some  of  his  money — 
through  some  distant  relative,  it  appears — 
and  I  am  living  at  his  house  almost  as  his 
own  son." 

"  Is  that  why  you  forget  your  old  friends 
so  quickly  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  them.  I  wrote 
to  Lois  twice." 

"Did  you  speak  of  marriage  in  your 
letters  ?  " 

The  lad's  face  flushed  crimson.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  tell  Paul  Boriskoff  the 
truth. 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  marriage.  Why  should 
I  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  It  was  never  your  wish 
that  we  should  speak  of  it  until  Lois  is 
twenty-one.  She  will  not  be  that  for  more 
than  three  years.  Why  do  you  ask  me  the 
question  to-night  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  learned  to  love  another 
woman." 

A  dead  silence  fell  in  the  room.  The^old 
man  continued  to  tap  gently  upon  the  coil 
of  tube,  rapidly  assuming  a  fantastic  shape 
under  the  masterly  touch  of  a  trained  hand. 
A  candle  flickered  by  him  upon  a  crazy  table 
where  stood  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  lump  of 
coarse  cheese.  Not  boastfully  had  he  told 
Richard  Gessner  that  he  would  accept 
nothing  for  himself.  He  was  even  poorer 
than  he  had  been  six  weeks  ago  when  he 
discovered  that  his  old  enemy  was  alive. 

"You  love  another  woman,  Alban  Ken- 
nedy, and  you  have  wished  to  forget  my 
daughter.  Do  not  say  that  it  is  not  the  truth, 
for  I  read  it  upon  your  face.  You  should 
be  ashamed  to  come  here  unless  you  can 
deny  it.  Fortune  has  been  kind  to  you,  but 
how  have  you  rewarded  those  for  whom  she 
has  nothing  ?  I  say  that  you  have  forgotten 
them — been  ashamed  of  them,  as  they  have 
now  the  right  to  be  ashamed  of  you." 

He  put  his  hammer  down  and  looked  the 
lad  straight  in  the  face.  Upon  Alban 's  part 
there  was  an  intense  desire  to  confess  every- 
thing and  to  tell  his  old  friend  of  all  those 
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distressing  doubts  and  perplexities  which 
had  harassed  him  since  he  went  to  Hamp- 
stead.  If  he  could  have  done  so,  much 
would  have  been  spared  him  in  the  time 
to  come.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to 
open  his  heart  to  an  alien  ;  nor  did  he  believe 
Paul  Boriskoff  capable  of  appreciating  the 
emotions  which  now  tortured  him. 

"  I  have  never  been  ashamed  of  any  of 
my  friends,"  he  exclaimed  hotly  ;  "  you  know 
that  it  is  not  true,  Paul  Boriskoff.  Where 
are  the  letters  which  I  wrote  to  Lois  ?  Why 
has  she  not  answered  them  ?  If  I  had  been 
ashamed,  would  they  have  been  written  ? 
Cannot  you  understand  that  all  which  has 
happened  to  me  has  been  very  distracting  ? 
I  have  seen  a  new  life — a  new  world,  and  it 
is  not  as  our  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  happiness  in  it  than  in  these  courts 
and  alleys  where  we  have  suffered  so  much. 
I  cannot  tell  you  truly.  It  is  all  too  new  to 
me,  and  naturally  I  feel  incapable  of  judging 
it.  When  I  came  to  you  to-night,  it  was  to 
speak  of  our  old  friendship.  Should  I  have 
done  so  if  I  had  forgotten  ? " 

Old  Paul  heard  him  with  patience,  but  his 
anger  none  the  less  remained.  The  shaggy 
eyebrows  were  at  rest  now,  but  the  eyes  were 
never  turned  from  Alban's  face. 

"  You  are  in  love  with  Anna  Gessner,"  he 
said  quietly.  "Why  do  you  not  tell  Lois 
so?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  her  so — it  would  not  be 
true.  She  will  always  be  the  same  little 
Lois  to  me,  and  when  she  is  twenty-one  I 
will  marry  her." 

"  Ah  !  when  she  is  twenty-one.  That 
seems  a  long  time  off  to  one  who  is  your  age. 
You  will  marry  her,  you  say — a  promise,  to 
keep  her  quiet  while  you  make  love  to  this 
fine  lady  who  befools  you.  No,  Alban 
Kennedy,  I  shall  not  let  Lois  imagine  any 
such  thing — I  shall  tell  her  the  truth.  She 
will  choose  another  husband — that  is  my 
wish,  and  she  will  obey  it." 

"  You  are  doing  me  a  great  injustice,  Paul 
Boriskoff.  I  do  not  love  Anna — perhaps  for 
a  moment  I  thought  that  I  did,  but  I  know 
now  that  I  was  deceiving  myself.  She  is  not 
such  a  woman  as  I  would  love.  I  believed 
her  very  different  when  first  I  went  to 
Hampstead." 

"  Tell  me  no  such  thing.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  I  know  men's  hearts.  What  shall 
my  daughter  and  her  rags  be  to  you  now 
that  you  have  fine  clothes  upon  your  back  ? 
You  are  as  the  others — you  have  knelt  down 
at  the  shrine  of  money  and  there  you  worship. 
This  woman  in  her  fine  clothes,  she  is  your 


idol.  All  your  past  is  forgotten  immediately 
you  see  her.  A  great  gulf  is  set  between 
you  and  us.  Think  not  that  I  do  not  know, 
for  there  are  those  who  bring  me  the  story 
every  day.  You  worship  Anna  Gessner,  but 
you  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  for  the  father 
will  forbid  you  to  marry  her.  I  say  it,  and 
I  know.  Be  honest  and  speak  to  my 
daughter  as  I  have  spoken  to  you  to-night." 
He  raised  his  hammer  as  though  he  would 
resume  his  work,  and  Alban  began  to  per- 
ceive how  hopeless  an  argument  would  be 
with  him  while  in  such  a  mood.  Not  deficient 
in  courage,  the  lad  could  not  well  defend 
himself  from  so  direct  an  attack,  and  he  had 
the  honesty  to  admit  as  much. 

"I  shall  tell  Lois  the  truth,"  he  said. 
"  She  will  then  judge  me  and  say  whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong.  I  came  here 
to-night  to  see  if  I  could  help  you  both. 
You  know,  Paul  Boriskoff,  how  much  I  wish 
to  do  so.  While  I  have  money,  it  is 
yours  also.  Have  not  Lois  and  I  always 
been  as  your  children  ?  You  cannot  forbid 
me  to  act  as  a  son  should,  just  because  I  have 
come  into  my  inheritance.  Let  me  find  you 
a  better  home  and  take  you  away  from  this 
dismal  place.  Then  I  shall  be  doing  right 
to  worship  money.  Will  you  not  let  me  do 
so  ?  There  is  nothing  in  life  half  so  good  as 
helping  those  we  love — I  am  sure  of  it 
already,  and  it  is  only  five  weeks  since  I 
came  into  my  inheritance.  Give  me  the 
right  and  let  me  still  call  you  father." 

Old  Paul  was  much  affected,  but  he  would 
not  let  the  lad  see  as  much.  Avoiding  the 
question  discreetly,  but  not  unkindly,  he 
muttered  :  "  No,  no  ;  I  need  no  help  ;  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  what  happens  to  me  does  not 
matter."  And  then  turning  the  subject 
swiftly,  he  asked  :  "  Your  patron,  he  has  left 
England,  has  he  not  ? " 

"  He  has  gone  to  Paris,  I  believe." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  the  business  that  took 
him  there  ?  " 

"  He  never  speaks  of  business  to  me.  He 
has  asked  me  once  or  twice  about  the  poor 
people  down  here,  and  I  have  tried  to  tell 
him.  Such  a  fortune  as  his  could  redeem 
thousands  of  lives,  Paul.  I  have  told  him 
that  when  he  spoke  to  me." 

"  Such  a  man  will  never  redeem  one  life. 
All  the  money  in  the  world  will  never  buy 
him  rest.  He  has  eaten  his  harvest  and  the 
fields  are  bare.  Did  you  mention  my  name 
to  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  done  so  yet." 

"  Naturally  you  would  have  been  a  little 
ashamed  to  speak  of  us.     It  is  very  rarely 
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fchat  one  who  becomes  rich  remembers  those 
who  were  poor  with  him.  His  money  only 
teaches  him  to  judge  them.  Those  who 
were  formerly  his  friends  are  now  spend- 
thrifts, extravagant  folk  who  should  not  be 
injured  by  assistance.  The  rich  man  makes 
their  poverty  an  excuse  for  deserting  them, 
and  he  cloaks  his  desertion  beneath  lofty 
moral  sentiments.  You  are  too  young  to  do 
so,  but  the  same  spirit  is  already  leading  you. 
Beware  of  it,  Alban  Kennedy,  for  it  will  lead 
you  to  destruction. " 

Alban  did  not  know  how  to  argue  with 
him.  He  resented  the  accusation  hotly,  and 
yet  could  make  no  impression  of  resentment 
upon  the  imagined  grievance  which  old 
Paul  nursed  affectionately.  It  were  better, 
he  thought,  to  hold  his  tongue  and  to  let  the 
old  man  continue. 

"  Your  patron  has  gone  to  Paris,  you  say  ? 
Are  you  sure  it  is  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  be  sure  ?  I  am  telling  you 
what  was  told  to  me.  He  is  to  be  back  in 
a  few  days'  time.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  share  his  plans  with  me." 

"  Certainly  not.  He  would  tell  you 
nothing.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  a  Pole, 
Alban?" 

"  A  Pole—no  !  Indeed,  he  gives  it  out 
that  he  was  born  in  Germany,  and  is  now  a 
naturalised  British  subject." 

"  He  would  do  so.  But  he  is  a  Pole  ;  and 
because  he  is  a  Pole  he  tells  you  that  he  has 
gone  to  Paris,  when  the  truth  is  that  he  is  at 
Berlin  all  the  time." 

"  But  why  should  he  wish  to  deceive  me, 
Paul  ?     What  am  I  to  him  ?  " 

"You  are  one  necessary  to  his  salvation. 
Perhaps  it  is  by  you  alone  that  he  will  live. 
I  could  see  when  I  first  spoke  to  you  how 
much  you  were  astonished  that  I  knew 
anything  about  it ;  but  remember,  every 
Pole  in  London  knows  all  about  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  so  it  is  very  natural  that  I 
know  something  of  Richard  Gessner.  You 
who  live  in  his  house  can  tell  me  more. 
See  what  a  gossip  I  am  where  my  own  people 
are  concerned.  You  have  been  living  in 
this  man's  house,  and  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  it — -his  tastes,  his  books,  his  friends. 
There  would  be  many  friends  coming,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Not  very  many,  Paul ;  and  those  chiefly 
City  men.  They  eat  a  great  deal  and  talk 
about  money.  It's  all  money  up  there—the 
rich,  the  rich,  the  rich.  I  wonder  how  long 
I  shall  be  able  to  stand  it?" 

"  Oh,  money's  a  thing  most  people  get  used 
to  very  quickiy.     They  can  stand  a  lot  of  it, 


my  boy.  But  are  there  not  foreigners  at 
your  house — men  of  my  own  country  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  any.  Once,  I  think, 
Mr.  Gessner  was  talking  to  a  stranger  in  the 
garden,  and  he  looked  like  a  foreigner.  You 
don't  think  I  would  spy  upon  him,  Paul  ?  " 

"That  would  be  the  work  of  a  very  un- 
grateful fellow.  None  the  less,  if  there  are 
foreigners  at  Hampstead,  I  would  wish  to 
know  of  it." 

"  You — and  why  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  save  your  kind  friend  from 
certain  perils  which  I  think  are  about  to 
menace  him.  Yes,  yes,  he  has  been  generous 
to  you,  and  I  wish  to  reward  him.  He  must 
not  know — he  must  never  hear  my  name  in 
the  matter,  but  should  there  be  strangers  at 
Hampstead,  let  me  know  immediately  ;  write 
to  me  if  you  cannot  come  here.  Do  not 
delay,  or  you  may  rue  it  to  the  end  of  your 
days.  Write  to  me,  Alban,  and  I  shall  know 
how  to  help  your  friend." 

He  had  spoken  under  a  spell  of  strong 
excitement,  but,  his  message  delivered,  he 
fell  again  to  his  old  quiet  manner ;  and 
having  exchanged  a  few  commonplaces  with 
the  astonished  lad,  plainly  intimated  that  he 
would  be  alone.  Alban,  surprised  beyond 
measure,  perceived  in  his  turn  that  no  amount 
of  questioning  would  help  him  to  a  better 
understanding  ;  and  so,  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity which  defied  expression,  he  said 
"  Good  night,"  and  went  out  into  the  quiet 
street. 


CHAPTER    XIY. 

THERE  ARE  STRANGERS  IN  THE  CAVES. 

It  was  some  time  after  midnight  when  Alban 
reached  Broad  Street  Station  and  discovered 
that  the  last  train  for  Hampstead  had  left. 
A  certain  uneasiness  as  to  what  his  new 
friends  would  think  of  him  did  not  deter 
him  from  his  sudden  determination  to  turn 
westward  and  seek  out  his  old  haunts.  He 
had  warned  Richard  Gessner  that  no  house 
would  ever  make  a  prisoner  of  him,  and  this 
quick  desire  for  liberty  now  burned  in  his 
veins  as  a  fever.  It  would  be  good,  he 
thought,  to  sleep  under  the  stars  once  more, 
and  to  imagine  himself  that  same  Alban 
Kennedy  who  had  not  known  whither  to 
look  for  bread — could  it  be  but  five  short 
wTeeks  ago  ? 

The  City  was  very  still  as  he  passed  through 
it  and,  save  for  a  broken-down  motor-omnibus 
with  a  sleepy  conductor  for  its  guardian, 
Cheapside  appeared  to  be  almost  destitute  of 
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traffic.  The  great  buildings,  wherein  men 
sought  the  gold  all  day,  were  now  given 
over  to  watchmen  and  the  rats,  as  the  bodies 
of  the  seekers  would  one  day  be  given 
over  to  the  earth  whence  they  sprang. 
Alban  depicted  a  great  army  of  the  servants 
of  money  asleep  in  distant  homes,  and  he 
could  not  but  ask  what  happiness  they 
carried  there,  what  capacities  for  rest  and 
true  enjoyment. 

Was  it  true,  as  he  had  begun  to  believe, 
that  the  life  of  pleasure  had  cares  of  its  own 
hardly  less  supportable  than  those  which 
crushed  the  poor  to  the  very  earth  ?  Was 
the  daily  round  of  abundance,  of  lights  and 
music  and  wine  and  women — was  it  but 
the  basest  of  shams,  scarce  deceiving  those 
who  practised  it  ?  His  brief  experience 
seemed  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  wondered  if  he  had  known  such 
an  hour  of  true  happiness  as  that  which  had 
come  to  him  upon  the  last  night  he  had 
spent  in  the  Caves.  Honesty  said  that  he 
had  not,  and  to  the  Caves  he  now  turned 
as  one  who  would  search  out  forgotten 
pleasures. 

The  building  in  St.  James's  Street  had 
made  great  advance  since  last  he  saw  it,  but 
he  observed,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
entrance  to  the  subterranean  passages  was 
not  absolutely  closed,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  many  of  the  old  night-hawks  were  still 
in  possession.  His  astonishment,  therefore, 
was  considerable  when,  upon  dropping  into 
the  first  of  the  passages,  a  figure  sprang  up 
and  clutched  him  by  the  throat,  while  a 
hand  thrust  a  lantern  into  his  face,  and  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  regarded  him  with  amazed 
curiosity. 

"  A  slap-up  toff,  so  help  me  Jimmy  !  And 
what  may  your  royal  highness  be  doing  this 
way — what  brings  you  to  this  pretty  parlour  ? 
Now,  speak  up,  my  lad,  or  it  will  go  queer 
with  you." 

Alban  knew  in  an  instant — his  long 
experience  taught  him — that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  his  first 
alarms  were  very  real. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  question  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  we'll  show  our  right  sharp  enough. 
Now  you  be  brisk — what's  your  name  and 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Gessner,  of 
Hampstead,  and  I  used  to  know  this  place. 
I  came  down  to  have  a  look  at  it  before  the 
building  is  finished.  If  you  doubt  me,  let 
us  go  to  Mr.  Gessner's  house  together,  and 
he  will  tell  you  who  I  am." 

It  was  a  proud  thing  to  say  and  he  said 


it  with  pride.  That  thrill  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  a  fine  declaration  of  identity 
came  to  Alban  then  as  it  has  done  to  many 
a  great  man  in  the  hour  of  his  vanity.  The 
son  of  Eichard  Gessner — yes,  his  patron 
would  acknowledge  him  for  that  !  The 
police  themselves  admitted  the  title  by  almost 
instant  capitulation. 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  a  queer  place  to  come  to, 
I  must  say,  and  not  very  safe,  either,  for  a 
gentleman  in  your  position.  Why  didn't 
you  ask  one  of  us  to  bring  you  down  ?  We'd 
have  done  it  right  enough,  though  not 
to-night,  perhaps." 

"  Then  you're  out  on  business  ?." 

"You  couldn't  have  guessed  better,  sir. 
We're  here  with  the  nets,  and  there  will  be 
herrings  to  salt  in  the  morning.  If  you  care 
to  wait  five  minutes,  you  may  look  into  the 
bundle.  Here's  two  or  three  of  them  coming 
along  now,  and  fine  music  they're  making, 
I  must  say.  Just  step  aside- a  minute,  sir, 
while  we  give  a  hand.  That's  a  woman's 
voice,  and  she's  not  been  to  the  Tabernacle. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  the  flower-girl 
that  hobnobs  with  the  parson — oh,  by  no 
means,  oh  dear  no  !  " 

He  raised  his  lantern  and  turned  the  light 
of  it  full  on  the  passage,  disclosing  a  spectacle 
which  brought  a  flush  of  warm  blood  to 
Alban's  cheeks  and  filled  him  with  a  certain 
sense  of  shame  he  could  not  defend.  For 
there  were  three  of  his  old  friends,  no  others 
than  Sarah  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bloomsbury 
with  the  boy  "  Betty,"  the  latter  close  in  the 
custody  of  the  police,  who  dragged  him 
headlong,  regardless  of  the  girl's  shrieks  and 
the  ex-clergymen's  protests  upon  their  cruelty. 
For  an  instant  Alban  was  tempted  to  flee 
the  place,  to  deny  his  old  friends  and  to 
surrender  to  a  base  impulse  of  his  pride  ; 
but  a  better  instinct  saving  him,  he  inter- 
vened boldly  and  immediately  declared  him- 
self to  the  astonished  company. 

"  These  people  are  friends  of  mine,"  he 
said,  to  the  complete  bewilderment  of  the 
constables.  "  Please  to  tell  me  why  you  are 
charging  them  ?  " 

"  Heavens — if  it  ain't  Mr.  Kennedy  !  " 
— this  from  the  woman. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  clergyman,  with  a 
humility  foreign  to  him,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  Alban.  Our  friend  '  Betty '  here 
is  accused  of  theft.  I  am  convinced — I  feel 
assured  that  the  charge  is  misplaced,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  help  us.  Will  you 
not  tell  these  men  that  you  know  us  and 
can  answer  for  our  honesty  ?  " 

The   lad   "  Betty "   said   nothing   at   all. 
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His  eyes  were  very  wide  open,  a  heavy  hand 
clutched  his  ragged  collar,  and  the  police 
stood  about  him  as  though  in  possessipn  of 
a  convicted  criminal. 

"A  young  lad,  sir,  that  stole  a  gold 
matchbox  from  a  gentleman,  and  has  got  it 
somewhere  about  him  now.  Stand  up,  you 
young  devil — none  of  your  blarney  !  Where's 
the  box  now,  and  what  have  you  done  with 
it  ?  " 

"  I  picked  it  up  and  give  it  to  Captain 
Forrest — so  help  me  straight,  it  is  true  ! 
Arst  him  if  I  didn't." 

The  sergeant  laughed  openly  at  the  story. 

"  He  run  two  of  our  men  from  the 
National  Sporting  right  round  Co  vent  Gar- 
den and  back,  sir,"  he  said  to  Alban.  "  The 
gentleman  dropped  the  box  and  couldn't 
wait.  But  we'll  see  about  all  that  in  the 
morning." 

"If  you  mean  Captain  Forrest  of  the 
Trafalgar  Club,  I  have  just  left  him,"  inter- 
posed Alban  quickly.  "  This  lad  has  been 
known  to  me  for  some  years,  and  I  am 
positively  sure  he  is  not  a  thief.  Indeed,  I 
will  answer  for  him  anywhere.  And  if  he 
did  pick  up  the  box,  I  can  promise  you 
that  Captain  Forrest  will  not  prosecute." 

He  turned  to  "  Betty  "  and  asked  him  an 
anxious  question. 

"Is  it  true,  Betty — did  you  pick  up  the 
box?" 

"  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  into  the  gentle- 
man's hand.  He  couldn't  stand  straight,  and 
he  dropped  it  again.  Then  a  cab-runner 
found  it,  and  someone  cried  :  '  Stop  thief  ! ' 
I  was  frightened  and  ran  away.  That's  the 
truth,  Mr.  Alban,  if  I  die  for  it." 

"  We  must  search  you,  Betty,  to  satisfy 
the  officers." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  I'm  quite  willing  to  be 
searched." 

He  turned  out  all  his  pockets  there  and 
then,  was  pinched  and  pushed  and  cuffed  to 
no  avail.  The  indignant  Sarah,  shaking  her 
clothes  in  the  sergeant's  face,  dared  him  to 
do  the  same  for  her  and  to  take  the  con- 
sequences of  his  curiosity.  The  Archbishop 
obligingly  offered  his  pockets,  which,  as  he 
said,  were  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  His  Majesty's  authorised  servants.  A 
few  words  aside  between  Alban  and  the 
assembled  police,  the  crisp  rustle  of  a  bank- 
note in  the  darkness,  helped  conviction  to  a 
final  victory.  There  were  other  ferrets  in 
that  dark  warren  and  bigger  game  to  be  had. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  if  you'll 
answer  for  Captain  Forrest — and  he'll  want 
a  lot  of  answering   for  to-night— I'll  leave 


the  lad  in  your  hands.  But  don't  let  me 
find  any  of  'em  down  here  again,  or  it  will 
go  hard  with  them.  Now  be  off,  all  of  you, 
for  we  have  work  to  do.  And  mind  you 
remember  what  I  say." 

It  was  a  blessed  release,  and  all  quitted 
the  place  without  an  instant's  delay.  Out  in 
the  open  street  the  Archbishop  of  Bloomsbury 
took  Alban  aside  and  congratulated  him  upon 
his  good  fortune. 

"So  your  old  friend  Boriskoff  has  found 
you  a  job  ? "  he  said,  laying  a  patronising 
hand  upon  the  lad's  stout  shoulder.  "  Well, 
well,  I  knew  Richard  Gessner  when  I  was — 
er — hem — on  duty  in  Kensington,  and  in 
all  matters  of  public  charity  I  certainly 
found  him  to  be  an  example.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  he  is  a  Pole  and  that  his  real 
name  is  Maxim  Gogol.  General  Kaulbars 
told  me  as  much  when  he  was  visiting 
England  some  years  ago.  Your  friend  is 
a  Pole  who  would  find  himself  singularly 
inconvenienced  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
return  to  Poland.  Believe  me  how  very 
much  astonished  I  was  to  hear  that  you  had 
taken  up  your  residence  in  his  house." 

"Then  you  heard  about  it — from  whom?" 
Alban  asked. 

"  Oh,  '  Betty '  followed  you  on  the  day  the 
person  who  calls  himself  Willy  Forrest,  but 
is  really  the  son  of  a  jockey  named  Weston, 
returned  from  Winchester.  We  were  anxious 
about  you,  Alban  ;  we  questioned  the  com- 
pany into  which  you  had  fallen.  I  may  say, 
indeed,  that  our  hearths  were  desolate  and 
crepe  adorned  our  spears.  We  thought  that 
you  had  forgotten  us — and  what  is  life  when 
those  who  should  remember  prefer  to  forget  ?  " 

Alban  answered  at  hazard,  for  he  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  coming.  The  boy 
"Betty,"  still  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
clung  close  to  the  skirts  of  the  homeless 
Sarah  and  walked  with  her,  he  knew  not 
whither.  A  drizzle  of  rain  had  begun  to 
fall ;  the  streets  were  shining  as  desolate 
rivers  of  the  night ;  the  Caves  behind  them 
stood  for  a  house  of  the  enemy  which  none 
might  enter  again.  But  Alban  was  silent, 
for  his  generosity  had  loosened  the  pilgrims' 
tongues,  and  they  spoke  as  they  went  of  a 
morrow  which  should  give  them  bread. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

A  STUDY   IN   INDIFFERENCE. 

There  are  many  spurs  to  a  woman's  vanity, 
but  declared  indifference  is  surely  the 
sharpest  of  them  all.     When  Anna  Gessner 
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discovered  that  Alban  was  not  willing  to 
enrol  himself  in  the  great  band  of  worship- 
pers who  knelt  humbly  at  her  golden  shrine, 
she  set  about  converting  him  with  a  haste 
which  would  have  been  dangerous  but  for 
its  transparent  dishonesty.  In  love  herself, 
so  far  as  such  a  woman  could  ever  be  in  love 
at  all,  with  the  dashing  and  brainless  jockey 
who  managed  her  racehorses,  she  was  quite 
accustomed,  none  the  less,  to  add  the 
passionate  confessions  and  gold-sick  pro- 
testations of  others  to  her  volume  of 
amatory  recollections  ;  and  it  was  not  a  little 
amazing  that  a  mere  youth  should  be  dis- 
covered so  obstinate,  so  chilly,  and  so 
indifferent,  as  to  remain  insensible  both  to 
her  charms  and  their  value  in  what  her 
father  had  called  "  pounds  sterling." 

When  Alban  first  came  to  "  Five  Gables," 
his  honesty  amused  her  greatly.  She  liked 
to  hear  him  speak  of  the  good  which  her 
father's  money  could  do  in  the  slums  and 
alleys  he  had  left.  It  was  a  rare  entertain- 
ment for  her  to  be  told  of  those  "  dreadful 
people  "  who  sewed  shirts  all  day  and  were 
frequently  engaged  in  the  same  occupation 
when  midnight  came.  "  I  shall  call  you  the 
Missionary,"  she  had  said,  and  would  sit  at 
his  feet  while  he  confessed  some  of  the  wild 
hopes  which  animated  him,  or  justified  his 
desire  for  that  great  humanity  of  the  East 
whose  supreme  human  need  was  sympathy. 
Anna,  herself,  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
it,  but  she  liked  to  have  those  clear,  blue 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  to  hear  the  soft,  musical 
voice,  and  to  wonder  when  this  pretty  boy 
would  speak  of  his  love  for  her. 

But  the  weeks  passed,  and  no  word  of  love 
was  spoken,  and  the  woman  in  her  began  to 
ask  why  this  should  be.  She  was  certain  as 
she  could  be  that  her  beauty  had  dazzled  the 
lad  when  first  he  came  to  "  Five  (rabies. " 
She  remembered  what  fervid  glances  he  had 
turned  upon  her  when  first  they  met,  how 
his  eyes  had  expressed  unbounded  admira- 
tion— nay,  worship — such  as  was  unknown  in 
the  circles  in  which  she  moved.  If  this 
silent  adoration  flattered  her  for  the  moment, 
honesty  played  no  little  part  in  its  success  ; 
for  though  there  had  been  lovers  who  looked 
deep  into  her  heart  before,  the  majority 
carried  but  liabilities  to  her  feet,  and,  laying 
them  there,  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
them  for  her  father's  cheques.  In  Alban  she 
had  met  for  the  first  time  a  natural  English 
lad  who  had  no  secrets  to  hide  from  her. 
"  He  will  worship  the  ground  upon  which  I 
walk,"  she  had  said  in  the  mood  of  sundry 
novelettes  borrowed  from  her  maid.     And 


this,  in  truth,  the  lad  might  very  well  have 
couie  to  do. 

But  the  weeks  passed  and  Alban  remained 
silent,  and  the  declaration  she  had- desired  at 
first  as  an  amusement  now  became  a  vital 
necessity  to  her  fasting  vanity.  Believing 
that  their  surroundings  at  Hampstead,  the 
formality,  the  servants,  the  splendour  of 
"  Five  Gables,"  forbade  that  little  comedy  of 
love  for  which  she  hungered,  she  went  off,  in 
her  father's  absence,  to  their  cottage  at 
Henley,  and,  compelling  Alban  to  follow  her, 
she  played  Phyllis  to  his  Gorydon  with  an 
ardour  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed. 
Aping  the  schoolgirl,  she  would  wear  her 
hair  upon  her  shoulders,  carry  her  gown 
shortened,  and  bare  her  sleeves  to  the  suns 
of  June.  The  rose-garden  became  the 
arbour  of  her  delights.  "You  shall  love 
me,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  in  the  deter- 
mination a  passion,  wholly  vain  and  not  a 
little  hazardous,  found  its  birth  and  pros- 
pered. 

For  hours  together  now  she  would  compel 
this  unconscious  slave  to  row  her  in  the  silent 
reaches  or  to  hide  with  her  in  backwaters  to 
which  the  mob  rarely  came.  Deluding  him 
by  the  promise  that  her  father  was  returning 
shortly  from  Paris  and  would  come  to  Henley 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  she  led  Alban 
to  forget  the  days  of  waiting,  petted  him  as 
though  he  had  been  her  lover  through  the 
years,  invited  him  a  hundred  times  a  day  to 
say  :  "  I  worship  you." 

In  his  turn,  he  remained  silent  and  amazed, 
tempted  sorely  by  her  beauty,  not  under- 
standing, and  yet  desiring  to  understand,  why 
he  could  not  love  her.  True,  indeed,  that 
the  image  of  another  would  intervene  some- 
times— a  little  figure  in  rags,  wan  and  pitiful 
and  alone  ;  but  the  environment  in  which 
the  vision  of  the  past  had  moved,  the  slums, 
the  alleys,  the  mean  streets,  these  would 
hedge  the  picture  about  and  leave  the 
dreamer  averse  and  shuddering.  Not  there 
could  liberty  be  found  again.  The  world 
must  show  its  fields  to  the  wanderer  when 
again  he  dared  it  alone. 

Alban  remembered  one  night  above  all 
others  of  this  strange  seclusion,  and  that  was 
a  night  of  a  woman's  humiliation.  There 
had  been  great  bustle  all  day,  the  coming  of 
oarsmen  and  of  coaches  to  Henley,  and  all 
the  aquatic  renaissance  which  prefaces  the 
great  regatta.  Their  own  cottage,  lying  just 
above  the  bridge,  with  a  shady  garden  ex- 
tending to  the  water's  edge,  was  no  longer 
the  place  apart  that  it  had  been.  Strangers 
now  anchored  a  little  way  from  their  boat- 


•  Alban  lay  at  Anna's  feet." 
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house  and  consumed  monstrous  packets  of 
sandwiches  and  the  contents  of  abundant 
bottles.  There  were  houseboats  being 
tugged  up  and  down  the  river,  little  groups 
of  rowing-men  upon  the  bridge  all  day,  the 
music  of  banjoes  by  night,  and  lanterns 
glowing  in  the  darkness. 

Anna  watched  this  pretty  scene  as  one  who 
would  really  take  a  young  girl's  part  in  it. 
She  simulated  an  interest  in  the  rowing,  about 
which  she  knew  nothing  at  all ;  visited  the 
houseboats  of  such  of  her  friends  as  had 
come  dowTn  for  the  regatta  ;  and  was,  in  Willy 
Forrest's  words,  as  "  skittish  as  a  two-year-old 
that  had  slipped  its  halter."  Forrest  had 
motored  over  from  the  stable  near  Win- 
chester on  several  occasions.  "  He  comes  to 
tell  me  that  I  am  about  to  lose  a  fortune, 
and  I  am  beginning  to  hate  him,"  Anna  said  ; 
and  upon  this  occasion  she  enjoyed  that 
diverting  and  unaccustomed  recreation  of 
telling  the  truth. 

There  had  been  such  a  visit  as  this  upon 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  Anna  spoke 
intimately  to  Alban  of  his  future  and  her 
own.  Her  mood  now  abandoned  itself 
utterly  to  her  purpose.  The  close  intimacy 
of  these  quiet  days  had  brought  her  to  the 
point  where  a  real,  if  momentary,  passion 
compelled  her  to  desire  this  boy's  love  as  she 
had  never  desired  anything  in  all  her  life, 
to  bring  him  to  that  declaration  she  sought 
so  ardently,  to  feel  his  kisses  upon  her  lips,  to 
play  the  young  lover's  part,  if  it  were  but  for 
a  day — to  this  folly  her  vanity  had  driven 
her. 

And  now  the  opportunities  for  words  were 
not  denied.  She  had  spent  the  afternoon  in 
the  backwaters  up  by  Shiplake  ;  there  had 
been  a  little  dinner  afterwards  with  the  old 
crone  who  served  them  so  usefully  as 
chaperon — a  dependent  who  had  eyes  but 
did  not  see,  ears  which,  as  she  herself 
declared  "  would  think  scorn  to  listen." 
Amiable  dame,  she  was  in  bed  by  nine 
o'clock,  while  Alban  and  Anna  were  lying  in 
a  punt  at  the  water's  edge,  listening  to  the 
music  of  a  distant  guitar  and  watching  the 
twinkling  lights  far  away  belowr  the  bridge 
where  the  boathouses  stand. 

A  Chinese  lantern  suspended  upon  a  short 
boathook  cast  a  deep  crimson  glow  upon  the 
faces  of  those  who  might  well  have  been 
young  lovers.  The  river  rippled  musically 
against  the  square  bows  of  their  ugly  but 
comfortable  craft.  But  few  passed  them  by, 
and  those  were  also  seekers  after  solitude, 
with  no  eyes  for  their  co-religionists  in  the 
amatory  gospel.      Alban ?  wholly   fascinated 


by  the  silence  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
lay  at  Anna's  feet,  so  full  of  content  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  utter  his  thoughts  aloud. 
The  girl  caught  the  tiny  wavelets  in  her  out- 
stretched hand  while  she  said  that  Corydon 
had  become  blind. 

"  Do  you  like  Willy  Forrest  ?  "  she  asked 
upon  a  sudden  impulse.  "  Do  you  think  he 
is  clever,  Alban  ?  " — a  question  the  answer 
to  which  would  not  interest  her  at  all  if  it 
did  not  lead  to  others.  Alban  in  his  turn, 
husbanding  the  secrets,  replied  evasively — 

"  Why  should  I  think  about  him  ?  He  is 
not  a  friend  of  mine.  You  are  the  one  to 
answer  that,  Anna.  You  like  him — I  have 
heard  you  say  so." 

"  Never  believe  what  a  girl  says.  I  adore 
Willy  Forrest  because  he  makes  me  laugh. 
I  am  like  the  poor  little  white  rabbit  which 
is  fascinated  by  the  great,  black,  wriggly 
snake.  Some  day  it  will  swallow  me  up — 
perhaps  on  Thursday,  after  Ascot.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you.  Pandora  seems  to  have 
dropped  everything  out  of  her  basket  except 
the  winner  of  the  Gold  Cup.  If  Willy 
Forrest  is  right,  I  shall  win  a  fortune.  But, 
of  course,  he  doesn't  tell  the  truth  any  more 
than  I  do." 

Alban  was  silent  a  little  while,  and  then  he 
asked  her — 

"  Do  you  know  much  about  him,  Anna  ? 
Did  you  ever  meet  his  people  or  anything  ?  "' 

She  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  He  is  the  son  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  who 
died  in  India.  His  brother  was  lost  at  sea. 
What  made  you  ask  me  ?  " 

He  laughed  as  though  it  had  not  been 
meant. 

"You  say  that  he  doesn't  tell  the  truth. 
Suppose  it  were  so  about  himself  ?  He  might 
be  somebody  else — not  altogether  the  person 
he  pretends  to  be.  Would  it  matter  if  he 
were  ?  I  don't  think  so,  Anna.  I  would 
much  rather  know  something  about  a  man 
himself  than  about  his  name." 

She  sat  up  in  the  punt  and  rested  her  chin 
upon  the  knuckles  of  her  shapely  hands. 
This  kind  of  talk  was  little  to  her  liking. 
She  had  often  doubted  Willy  Forrest,  but 
had  never  questioned  his  title  to  the  name 
he  bore. 

"  Have  they  ever  told  you  anything  about 
us,  Alban  ?  "  she  continued.  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  any  stories  which  I  should  not  hear  ?  " 

"  Only  from  Captain  Forrest  himself.  He 
told  me  that  he  wras  engaged  to  you.  That 
was  when  I  went  to  the  Savoy  Hotel." 

"  All  those  weeks  ago.  And  you  never 
mentioned  it  ?  " 
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u  Was  it  any  business  of  mine  ?  What 
right  had  I  to  speak  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

She  flushed  deeply. 

"  A  secret  for  a  secret,"  she  said.  "  When 
you  first  came  to  Hampstead,  I  thought  that 
you  liked  me  a  little,  Alban.  Now  I  know 
that  you  do  not.  Suppose  there  were  a  reason 
why  I  let  Willy  Forrest  say  that  he  was 
engaged  to  me.  Suppose  someone  else  had 
been  unkind  when  I  wished  him  to  be  very 
kind  to  me.    Would  you  understand  then  ?  " 

This  was  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  coquette, 
and  yet  a  great  earnestness  lay  behind  it. 
Posing  in  that  romantic  light,  the  thick  red 
lips  pouting,  the  black  eyes  shining  as  with 
the  clear  flame  of  a  soul  awakened,  the  head 
erect  as  that  of  a  deer  which  has  heard  a 
sound  afar,  this  passionate  little  actress,  half 
Pole,  half  Jewess,  might  well  have  set  a 
man's  heart  beating  and  brought  him,  sup- 
pliant, to  her  feet.  To  Alban  there  returned 
for  a  brief  instant  all  that  spirit  of  homage 
and  of  awe  with  which  he  had  first  beheld 
her  on  the  balcony  of  the  house  in  St.  James's 
Square.  The  cynic  in  him  laid  down  his 
robe,  and  stood  before  her  in  the  garb  of 
youth,  spellbound  and  fascinated.  He  dared 
to  say  to  himself  :  "  She  loves  me.  It  is  to 
me  that  these  words  are  spoken." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,  Anna,"  he  ex- 
claimed, tortured  by  some  plague  of  a  sudden 
memory,  held  back  from  a  swift  embrace  he 
knew  not  by  what  instinct.  "  You  say  that 
you  only  let  Willy  Forrest  call  himself 
engaged  to  you.  Don't  you  love  him, 
then  ?  Is  it  all  false  that  you  have  told 
him  ? " 

"  It  is  quite  false,  Alban.  I  do  not  love 
him  as  you  would  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  If  he  says  that  I  am  engaged 
to  him,  is  it  true  because  he  says  it  ?  There 
are  some  men  who  marry  women  simply 
because  they  are  persevering.  Willy  Forrest 
would  be  one  of  them  if  I  were  wreak  enough. 
But  I  do  not  love  him.  I  shall  never  love 
him,  Alban." 

She  bent  low  and  almost  whispered  the 
wrords  in  his  ear.  Her  hand  covered  his 
fingers  caressingly.  His  forehead  touched 
the  lace  upon  her  robe,  and  he  could  hear 
her  heart  beating.  An  impulse  almost  irre- 
sistible came  upon  him  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  hold  her  there,  and  find  in  her 
embrace  that  knowledge  of  the  perfect 
womanhood  which  had  been  his  dream 
through  the  years.  He  knew  not  what  held 
him  back. 

Anna  watched  him  with  a  hope  that  was 
almost   as   an   intoxication  of    doubt   and 


curiosity.  She  loved  him  in  that  moment 
with  all  a  young  girl's  ardour.  She  believed 
that  the  whole  happiness  of  her  life  lay  in 
the  words  he  was  about  to  speak. 


CHAPTER    XYI. 

THE    INTRUDER. 

A  man's  voice,  calling  to  them  from  the 
lawn,  sent  them  instantly  apart,  as  though 
caught  in  some  guilty  confidence.  Anna 
knew  that  something  unwonted  had  happened 
and  that  Willy  Forrest  had  returned. 

"  What  has  brought  him  back  ? "  she 
exclaimed  a  little  wildly,  and  then  :  "  Don't 
go  away,  Alban  ;  I  shall  want  you.  My 
father  would  never  forgive  me  if  he  heard 
of  it.     Of  course,  he  cannot  stop  here." 

Alban  made  no  reply,  but  he  helped  her 
to  the  bank,  and  they  crossed  the  lawn 
together.  By  the  light  of  the  verandah 
they  recognised  Forrest,  carrying  a  motor- 
cap  in  his  hand  and  wearing  a  dust-coat 
which  almost  touched  his  heels.  He  had 
evidently  dined,  and  was  full  of  the  story  of 
his  mishap. 

"  Hallo,  Anna,  here's  a  game  !  "  he  began. 
"  My  old  f  umigator's  broke  down,  and  I'm 
on  the  cold,  cold  world.  Never  had  such  a 
time  in  my  life.  Shoved  the  thing  from 
Taplow,  and  nothing  but  petrol  to  drink 
— eh,  what  ?  Can't  you  see  me  ?  I  say, 
Anna,  you'll  have  to  put  me  up  to-night. 
There  isn't  a  billiard-table  to  let  in  the  town, 
and  I  can't  sleep  on  the  grass — eh,  what? 
You  wouldn't  put  me  out  to  grass,  now, 
would  you  ?  " 

He  entered  the  dining-room  with  them, 
and  they  stood  about  the  table  while  the 
argument  was  continued. 

"Billy  says  the  mag-what-d'yer-call-it's 
gone  lame  in  the  off  foreleg.  She  went 
down  at  the  distance  like  a  filly  that's  been 
hocussed.  There  were  the  two  of  us  in  the 
bally  dust — and  look  at  my  fingers  where  I 
burned  'em  with  matches.  After  that,  a 
parson  came  along  in  a  gig.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  a  whisky-and-soda  aboard,  and  he 
wasn't  civil.  We  couldn't  get  the  blighter 
to  move,  and  I  ground  the  handle  like 
Signor  Gonedotti  of  Saffron  Hill,  in  the 
parish  of  High  Holborn.  You'd  have 
laughed  fit  to  split  if  you'd  have  been  there, 
Anna  ;  and,  oh,  my  Sammy  !  what  a  thing  it 
is  to  have  a  thirst  and  to  bring  it  home  with 
you  !  Do  I  see  myself  before  a  mahogany 
one,  or  do  I  not  ? — eh,  what  ?  You'll  put  us 
up,   of  course,  Anna  ?     I've   told  Billy  as 
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much,  and  he's  shoving  the  car  into  the 
eoaeh-house  now." 

He  stalked  across  the  room  and,  without 
waiting  to  be  asked,  helped  himself  to  a 
wThisky-and-soda.  Anna  looked  quickly  at 
Alban,  as  though  to  say :  "  You  must  help 
me  in  this."  Twenty-four  hours  ago  she 
would  not  have  protested  at  this  man's  in- 
trusion ;  but  to-night  the  glamour  of  the 
love  dream  was  still  upon  her,  the  idyll  of 
her  romance  echoed  in  her  ears  and  would 
admit  no  other  voice. 

"  Willy,"  she  said  firmly,  "  you  know  that 
you  cannot  stop.  My  father  would  never 
forgive  me.  He  has  "absolutely  forbidden 
you  the  house." 

He  turned  round,  the  glass  still  in  his 
hand,  and  the  soda  from  the  syphon  running 
in  a  fountain  over  the  tablecloth. 

"  Your  father  !  He's  in  Paris,  ain't  he  ? 
Are  we  going  to  telegraph  about  it  ?  What 
nonsense  you  are  talking,  Anna  !  " 

"I  am  telling  you  what  I  mean.  You 
cannot  stop  here,  and  you  must  go  to  the 
hotel  immediately." 

He  looked  at  her  quite  gravely,  cast  an 
ugly  glance  upon  Alban,  and  instantly 
understood. 

"  Oh  !  so  that's  the  game  !  I've  tumbled 
into  the  nest,  and  the  young  birds  are  at 
home.  Say  it  again,  Anna.  You  show  me 
the  door  because  this  young  gentleman 
doesn't  like  my  company.  Is  it  that  or 
something  else  ?  Perhaps  I'll  take  it  that 
the  old  girl  upstairs  is  going  to  ask  me  my 
intentions.  The  sweet  little  Anna  Gessner 
of  my  youth  has  got  the  megrims,  and  is 
off  to  Miss  Bolt-upright  to  have  a  good  cry 
together — eh,  what  ?  Are  you  going  to  cry, 
Anna  ?  Hang  me  if  you  wouldn't  give  the 
crocodiles  six  pounds  and  a  beating — eh, 
what?— six  pounds  and  a  beating,  and  odds 
on,  any  day." 

He  approached  her  step  by  step  as  he 
spoke,  while  the  girl's  face  blanched,  and 
her  fear  of  him  was  to  be  read  in  every  look 
and  gesture.  Alban  had  been  but  a  spectator 
until  this  moment,  but  Anna's  distress  and 
the  bullying  tone  in  which  she  had  been 
addressed  awakened  every  combative  in- 
stinct he  possessed,  and  he  thrust  himself 
into  the  fray  with  a  resolute  determination 
to  make  an  end  of  it. 

"  Look  here,  Forrest ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"wre've  had  about  enough  of  this.  You 
know  that  you  can't  stop  here — why  do  you 
make  a  fuss  about  it  ?  Go  over  to  the  hotel. 
There's  plenty  of  room  there — they  told  me 
so  this  afternoon." 


Forrest  laughed  at  the  invitation,  but 
there  was  more  than  laughter  in  his  voice 
when  he  replied — 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,  my 
boy.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your 
worship.  A  top-floor  attic  and  a  marble 
bath — eh,  what  ?  You  want  to  put  me  in 
a  garret !  I'll  see  you  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  first !  Oh,  come  !  it's  a  nice  game, 
isn't  it  ?  Papa  away,  and  little  Anna 
canoodling  with  the  Whitechapel  boy.  Are 
we  downhearted  ?  No  !  *  But  I  ain't  going, 
old  pal,  and  that's  a  fact." 

He  almost  fell  into  an  armchair,  and 
looked  upon  them  with  that  bland  air  of 
patronage  which  intoxication  inspires.  Anna, 
very  pale  and  frightened,  wras  upon  the  point 
of  summoning  the  servants ;  but  Alban, 
wiser  in  his  turn,  forbade  her  to  do  so. 

"  You  go  to  bed,  Anna,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  Captain  Forrest  and  I  will  have  a  talk. 
Pm  sure  he  doesn't  expect  you  to  sit  up. 
Eh,  Forrest — don't  you  think  that  Anna  had 
better  go  ?  " 

"By  all  means,  old  chap.  Nothing  like 
bed.  I'm  going  myself  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Don't  you  sit  up,  Anna.  Anywhere's  good 
enough  for  me.  I'll  sleep  in  the  greenhouse 
— eh,  what  ?  Your  gardener '11  find  a  new 
specimen  in  the  morning  and  get  fits.  Mind 
he  don't  prune  me,  though  ;  I  can't  afford 
to  lose  much  at  my  time  of  life.  You  go  to 
bed,  Anna,  and  dream  of  little  Willy.  He's 
going  to  make  your  fortune  on  Thursday — ■ 
good  old  Whirlwind.  Some  of  'em'll  feel  a 
draught,  you  bet.  Don't  spoil  your  com- 
plexion on  my  account,  Anna.  You  go  to 
bed  and  keep  young." 

He  rambled  on,  half  good-humouredly, 
wholly  determined  in  his  resolution  to  stay. 
Anna  had  never  found  him  obstinate  or  in 
opposition  to  her  will  before,  and  blazing 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  expressed  her  re- 
sentment at  an  attitude  so  changed. 

"Alban,"  she  said  quietly,  "Captain 
Forrest  will  not  stay.  Will  you  please  see 
that  he  does  not  ?  " 

She  withdrew  upon  the  words  and  left  the 
two  men  alone.  They  listened  and  heard 
her  mounting  the  stairs  with  slow  steps. 
While  Forrest  was  still  disposed  to  treat 
the  matter  as  a  joke,  Alban  had  enough 
discretion  to  avoid  a  scene  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  He  was  quite  calm,  and  willing 
to  forget  the  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  him. 

"  Why  not  make  an  end  of  it,  Forrest  ? " 
he  said  presently.  "  I'll  go  to  the  hotel  with 
you.     You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  can 
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get  a  bed  there.  What's  the  good  of  playing 
the  fool  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,  old 
man.  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  stay.  There's 
'  no  place  like  home  —  eh,  what  ?  Why 
should  you  do  stunts  about  it  ?  What's  it 
to  do  with  you,  after  all  ?  Suppose  you  think 
you're  the  master  here  ?  Then  give  us  a 
w7hisky-and-soda  for  luck,  my  boy." 

"  I  shall  not  give  you  a  whisky-and-soda, 
and  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  master 
here.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
know  that  Anna  wishes  you  to  go,  and  go 
you  shall.  What's  to  be  gained  by  being 
obstinate  ?  " 

Forrest  look  at  him  cunningly. 

"  Appears  that  I  intrude,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  sudden  flash  which  declared  his  real 
purpose.  "  Little  Anna  Gessner  and  the  boy 
out  of  Whitechapel  making  a  match  of  it 
together — eh,  what  ?  Don't  let's  have  any 
rotten  nonsense,  old  man.  You're  gone  on 
the  girl,  and  you  don't  want  me  here.  Say 
so,  and  be  a  man.  You've  played  a  low  card 
on  me,  and  you  wrant  to  see  the  hand  out. 
Isn't  it  that  ?  Say  so,  and  be  honest,  if  you 
can." 

u  It's  a  lie,"  retorted  Alban  quietly — and 
then,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  he  added 
quickly  :  "  a  groom's  lie,  and  you  know  it." 

Forrest,  sobered  in  a  moment  by  the 
accusation,  sprang  up  from  his  chair  as 
though  stung  by  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  cried.  "  What  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  not  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Forrest  at  all.  Your  real  name  is  Weston — 
your  father  was  a  jockey,  and  you  were  born 
at  Royston,  near  Cambridge.  That's  what 
I  say.  Answer  it  when  you  like,  but  not  in 
this  house,  for  you  won't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. There's  the  door,  and  that's  your 
road.     Now  step  out,  before  I  make  you." 

He  pointed  to  the  open  door  and  drew  a 
little  nearer  to  his  slim  antagonist.  Forrest, 
a  smile  still  upon  his  face,  stood  for  an 
instant  irresolute  ;  then,  recovering  himself, 
he  threw  the  glass  he  held  as  though  it  had 
been  a  ball,  and  the  missile,  striking  Alban 
upon  the  forehead,  cut  him  as  a  knife  would 
have  done. 

"  You  puppy  !  you  gutter-snipe  !  I'll  show 
you  who  I  am  !  Wipe  that  off  if  you 
can  !  "  And  then,  almost  shouting,  he  cried  : 
"  Here,  Anna,  come  down  and  see  what  I've 
done  to  your  little  ewe-lamb  !  Come  down 
and  comfort  him,  Anna — do  you  hear " 

He  said  no  more,  for  Alban  had  him  by 
the    throat,   leaping    upon    him    with    the 


ferocity  of  a  wild  beast  and  carrying  him 
headlong  to  the  lawn  before  the  windows. 
Never  in  his  life  had  such  a  paroxysm  of 
anger  overtaken  the  boy,  or  one  which 
mastered  him  so  utterly.  Blindly  he  struck  ; 
his  blows  rained  upon  the  cowering  face  as 
though  he  would  beat  it  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion. He  knew  not  wholly  why  he  thus 
acted,  if  not  upon  some  impulse  which  would 
avenge  the  wrongs  good  women  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  such  an  impostor  as  this. 
When  he  desisted,  the  man  lay  almost 
insensible  upon  the  grass  at  his  feet ;  and  he, 
drawing  apart,  felt  the  hot  tears  running 
down  his  face  and  could  not  restrain  them. 

For  he  believed  that  his  very  chivalry  had 
been  faithless  to  one  who  had  loved  him 
well,  and  in  the  degradation  of  that  violent 
scene  he  recalled  the  spirit  of  the  melancholy 
years,  the  atmosphere  of  the  mean  streets, 
and  the  figure  of  little  Lois  Boriskoff  asking 
both  his  pity  and  his  love. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FATHER   AND    DAUGHTER. 

Richard  Gessner  returned  to  Hampstead 
on  the  Friday  in  Ascot  wTeek,  and  upon  the 
following  morning  Anna  and  Alban  came 
back  from  Henley.  They  said  little  of  their 
adventures  there,  save  to  tell  of  quiet  days 
upon  sunny  waters ;  nor  did  the  shrewdest 
questioning  add  one  iota  to  the  tale.  Indeed, 
Gessner's  habitual  curiosity  appeared,  for  the 
time  being,  to  have  deserted  him,  and  they 
found  him  affable  and  good-humoured  almost 
to  the  point  of  wonder. 

It  had  been  a  very  long  time,  as  Anna 
declared,  since  anything  of  this  kind  had 
shed  light  upon  the  commonly  gloomy 
atmosphere  of  "Five  Gables."  For  weeks 
past  Gessner  had  lived  as  a  man  who  carried  a 
secret  which  he  dared  confess  to  none. 
Night  or  day  made  no  difference  to  him. 
He  lived  apart,  seeing  many  strangers  in  his 
study,  and  rarely  visiting  the  great  bank  in 
Lombard  Street  where  so  many  fortunes  lay. 
To  Alban  he  was  the  same  mysterious,  occa- 
sionally gracious,  figure  that  had  welcomed 
him  to  the  magnificent  hospitality  of  his 
house.  There  were  days  when  he  appeared  to 
throw  all  restraint  aside  and  really  to  desire 
this  lad's  affection,  as  though  he  had  been 
his  own  son  ;  other  days  when  he  shrank 
from  him,  afraid  to  speak,  lest  he  should 
name  him  the  author  of  his  vast  misfortunes. 
And  now,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  he  had 
cast  both  restraint  and  fear  aside,  put  on  his 
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ancient  bonhomie,  and  given  full  rein  to  that 
natural  affection  of  which  he  was  very 
capable.  Even  the  servants  remarked  a 
change  so  welcome  and  so  manifest. 

Let  it  be  written  down  as  foreordained  in 
the  story  of  this  unhappy  house  that  in  like- 
measure  as  the  father  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion, so,  as  swiftly,  had  the  daughter  journeyed 
to  the  confines  of  tragedy  and  learned  there 
some  of  those  deeper  lessons  which  the  world 
is  ever  ready  to  teach.  Anna  returned  from 
Henley  so  greatly  changed  that  her  altered 
appearance  rarely  escaped  remark.  Defiant, 
reckless,  almost  hysterical,  her  unnatural 
gaiety  could  not  cloak  her  anxiety,  nor  all 
her  artifice  disguise  it.  If  she  had  told  the 
truth,  it  would  have  been  to  admit  a  position 
not  only  of  humiliatkm,  but  of  danger.  A 
whim,  by  which  she  would  have  amused 
herself,  had  created  a  situation  from  which 
she  could  not  escape.  She  loved  Alban  and 
had  not  won  his  love.  The  subtle  antagonist 
against  whom  she  played  had  turned  her 
weapons  adroitly  and  caught  her  in  the 
deadly  meshes  of  his  fatal  net.  Not  for  an 
instant  since  she  stood  upon  the  lawn  at 
Ascot  and  witnessed  the  defeat  of  her  great 
horse  Whirlwind  had  she  ceased  to  tell  her- 
self that  the  world  pointed  the  finger  at  her 
and  held  up  her  name  to  scorn.  "  They  say 
that  I  cheated  them,"  she  would  tell  herself, 
and  that  estimate  of  the  common  judgment 
was  entirely  true. 

It  had  been  a  great  race  upon  a  brilliant 
day  of  summer.  Alban  had  accompanied  her 
to  the  enclosure  and  feasted  his  eyes  upon 
that  rainbow  scene,  so  amazing  in  its  beauty, 
so  bewildering  in  its  glow  of  colour,  that  it 
stood,  to  his  untrained  imagination,  for  the 
whole  glory  of  the  world.  Of  the  horses  or 
their  meaning  he  knew  nothing  at  all.  This 
picture  of  radiant  women,  laughing,  feasting, 
flirting  at  the  heart  of  a  natural  forest ;  the 
vast  concourse  of  spectators,  the  thousand 
hues  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  the  stands,  the 
music,  the  Royal  procession,  the  superbly 
caparisoned  horses,  the  State  carriages  — 
what  a  spectacle  it  was  !  how  far  surpassing 
all  that  he  had  been  led  to  expect  of  Money 
and  its  kingdom  !  Let  Anna  move  excitedly 
amid  the  throng,  laughing  with  this  man, 
changing  wit  with  another  ;  he  was  content 
just  to  watch  the  people,  to  reflect  upon  their 
happy  lives,  it  may  be  to  ask  himself  what 
justification  they  had  when  the  children  were 
wanting  bread  and  the  great  hosts  of  the 
destitute  lay  encamped  beyond  the  pale. 
Such  philosophy,  to  be  sure,  had  but  a  short 
shrift  on  such  a  day.     The  intoxication  of 


the  scene  quickly  ran  hot  in  his  veins,  and 
he  surrendered  to  it  willingly.  These  were 
hours  to  live,  precious  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  who  would  not  worship  the  gold  which 
brought  them,  who  would  not  turn  to  it  as 
to  the  lodestar  of  desire  ? 

And  then  the  race  !  Anna  had  talked  of 
nothing  else  since  they  set  out  in  the  motor 
to  drive  over  to  the  course.  Her  anger 
against  Willy  Forrest  appeared  to  be  for- 
gotten for  the  time  being  ;  he,  on  his  part, 
eyeing  Alban  askance,  but  making  no  open 
complaint  against  him,  met  her  in  the  pad- 
dock and  repeated  his  assurances  that  Whirl- 
wind could  not  lose. 

"  They  run  him  down  to  evens,  Anna,"  he 
said,  "  and  precious  lucky  we  were  to  get  the 
price  we  did.  There'll  be  some  howls  to- 
night, but  what's  that  to  us  ?  Are  wre  a 
philanthropic  society  ?  Do  we  live  to  endow 
the  multitude  ?  Not  much,  by  no  means, 
oh  dear  no.  We  live  to  make  an  honest  bit, 
and  we'll  make  it  to-day  if  ever  we  did. 
You  go  easy  and  don't  butt  in.  I've  laid  all 
that  can  be  got  at  the  price,  and  the  rest's 
best  in  your  pocket.  You'll  want  a  bit  for 
the  other  races— eh,  what  ?  You  didn't 
come  here  to  knit  stockings,  now,  did  you, 
Anna  ?  " 

She  laughed  with  him  and  returned  to  see 
the  race.  Her  excitement  gave  her  a  superb 
colour,  heightened  her  natural  beauty,  and 
turned  many  admiring  eyes  upon  her.  To 
Alban  she  whispered  that  she  was  going  to 
make  a  fortune,  and  he  watched  her  curiously, 
almost  afraid  for  himself  and  for  her.  When 
the  great  thrill  passed  over  the  stands,  and 
"They're  off !  "  echoed  almost  as  a  sound  of 
distant  thunder,  he  crept  closer  to  her,  as 
though  to  share  the  excitement  of  which  she 
was  mistress.  The  specks  upon  the  green 
were  nothing  to  him — those  dots  of  colour 
moving  across  the  scene,  how  odd  to  think 
that  they  might  bring  riches  or  beggary  in 
their  train  !  This  he  knew  to  be  the  stern 
fact,  and  when  men  began  to  shout  hoarsely,  to 
press  together  and  crane  their  necks  ;  when 
that  very  torrent  of  sound  which  named  the 
distance  arose,  he  looked  again  at  Anna  and 
saw  that  she  was  smiling.  "  She  has  won," 
he  said  ;  "  she  will  be  happy  to-night." 

The  horses  passed  the  post  in  a  cluster. 
Alban,  unaccustomed  to  the  objects  of  a  race- 
course, had  not  an  eye  so  well  trained  that 
he  could  readily  distinguish  the  colours  or 
locate  with  certainty  the  position  of  the 
"  pink — green  sleeves — white  cap,"  the  racing 
jacket  of  "Count  Donato,"  as  Anna  was 
known  to  the  Jockey  Club.     He  could  make 
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out  nothing  more  than  a  kaleidoscope  of 
colour,  changing  swiftly  upon  a  verdant 
arena  ;  this  and  an  unbroken  line  of  people 
stretching  away  to  the  very  confines  of  the 
woodlands  and  a  rampart  wall  of  stands  and 
boxes  and  tents.  For  him  there  were  no 
niceties  of  effort  and  of  counter-effort.  The 
jockeys  appeared  to  be  so  many  little 
monkeys  clinging  to  the  necks  of  wild 
chargers  who  rolled  in  their  distress  ^  as 
though  to  shake  off  the  imps  tormenting 
them.  The  roar  of  voices  affrighted  him — 
he  could  not  understand  that  lust  of  gain 
which  provoked  the  mad  outcry,  the  sudden 
f  orgetf  ulness  of  self  and  dignity  and  environ- 
ment, the  absolute  surrender  to  the  desire  of 
victory.  Nor  was  the  succeeding  silence  less 
mysterious.  It  came  as  the  hush  in  an 
interval  of  tempests.  The  crowd  drew  back 
*  from  the  railings  and  moved  about  quietly, 
as  though  nothing  of  any  consequence  had 
happened.  Anna  herself,  smiling  still,  stood 
just  where  she  was,  but  her  back  was  now 
towards  the  winning-post  and  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  its  existence. 
$*'  Do  you  know,"  she  said  very  slowly, 
"  my  horse  has  lost." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  Alban  asked 
with  real  earnestness. 

She  laughed  again,  looking  about  her  a 
little  wildly,  as  though  to  read  something  of 
tfie  story  upon  other  faces. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  Oh,  lots  of  things. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  get  a  cup  of  tea,  Alban 
— I  think  I  should  like  one." 

He  said  that  he  would  see,  and  led  her 
across  the  enclosure  towards  the  marquee. 
As  they  went,  a  sibillant  sound  of  hissing 
arose.  The  "  All  right !  "  had  come  from 
the  weighing-in  room,  and  the  people  were 
hissing  the  winner.  Presently,  from  the  far 
side  of  the  course,  a  louder  outcry  could  be 
heard.  That  which  the  men  in  the  grey 
frock-coats  were  telling  each  other  in 
whispers  was  being  told  also  by  the  mob  in 
stentorian  tones.  "  The  horse  was  pulled 
off  his  feet,"  said  the  knowing  ones  ;  "  they 
ought  to  warn  the  whole  crowd  off." 

Anna  heard  these  cries  and  began  dimly 
to  understand  them.  She  knew  that  Willy 
Forrest  had  done  this  in  return  for  the  slight 
she  had  put  upon  him  at  Henley.  He  had 
named  his  own  jockey  for  the  race  and  chosen 
one  who  had  little  reputation  to  lose. 
Between  them  they  would  have  reason  to 
remember  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  for  many  a 
day.  Their  gains  could  have  been  little 
short  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  of  this 
sum  Anna  owed  them  nearly  five  thousand. 


She  heard  the  people's  cries,  and  the  sounds 
affrighted  her.  Not  an  Englishwoman,  none 
the  less  she  had  a  good  sense  of  personal 
honour,  and  her  pride  was  wounded,  not  only 
because  of  this  affront,  but  that  a  strange 
people  should  put  it  upon  her.  Had  it  been 
any  individual  accusation,  she  would  have 
faced  it  gladly  ;  but  this  intangible  judgment 
of  the  multitude,  the  whispering  all  about 
her,  the  sidelong  glances  of  the  men,  and 
the  open  contempt  of  the  women,  these  she 
could  not  meet. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  bungalow  to  tea," 
she  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  though  it  were 
but  a  whim  of  the  moment ;  "  this  place 
makes  my  head  ache.  Let  us  start  now  and 
avoid  the  crush.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  great  idea,  Alban  ?  " 

He  said  that  it  would  be,  but,  chancing  to 
look  at  her  while  she  spoke,  he  perceived  the 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes,  and  knew  that 
she  had  suffered  a  great  misfortune. 


Richard  Gessner  knew  nothing  of  Anna's 
racing  escapades,  nor  had  he  any  friend  who 
made  it  his  business  to  betray  them.  The 
day  was  rare  when  he  made  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning her  amusements  or  the  manner  of 
them.  Women  were  in  his  eyes  just  so  many 
agreeable  decorations  for  the  tables  at  which 
men  dined. 

"  There  has  been  no  woman  financial 
genius  since  the  world  began,"  he  would 
observe,  and  if  those  who  contradicted  him 
named  the  arts,  he  waved  them  aside. 
"  What  is  art  when  finance  is  before  us  ?  " 
That  Anna  should  amuse  herself  was  well  and 
proper.  He  wished  her  to  marry  well,  that  he 
might  speak  of  "my  daughter,  Lady  Anna" — 
not  with  pride,  as  most  men  would  speak,  but 
ironically,  as  one  far  above  such  petty  titles, 
and  able  from  his  high  place  to  deride  them. 

Of  her  daily  life  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  knew  very  little.  A  succession  of 
worthy,  if  incompetent,  dependents,  acted  the 
chaperon's  part  for  him  and  satisfied  his 
conscience  upon  that  score.  He  heard  of 
her  at  this  social  function  or  at  that,  and 
was  glad  that  she  should  go.  Men  would 
say :  "There's  a  catch  for  you — old  Gessner's 
daughter :  he  must  be  worth  a  million,  if  he'.s 
worth  a  penny."  Her  culpable  predisposition 
towards  that  pleasant  and  smooth-tongued 
rascal,  Willy  Forrest,  annoyed  him  for  the 
time  being,  but  was  soon  forgotten.  He 
believed  that  the  man  would  not  dare  to 
carry  pursuit  farther,  and  if  he  did,  the 
remedy  must  be  drastic. 
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"I  will  buy  up  his  debts  and  send  him 
through  the  Court,"  Gessner  said.  "  If  that 
does  not  do,  we  must  find  out  his  past  and 
see  where  we  can  have  him.  My  daughter 
may  not  marry  as  I  wish,  but  if  she  marries 
a  jockey,  I  have  done  with  her" — and  this 
at  hazard,  though  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  who  Forrest  really  was,  and  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out.  When  the 
man  ceased  to  visit  "  Five  Gables,"  he  for- 
got him  immediately.  He  was  the  very  last 
person  in  all  London  whom  he  suspected 
when  Anna,  upon  the  day  following  his 
return  from  Paris,  asked  that  they  might 
have  a  little  talk  together,  and  named  the 
half -hour  immediately  before  dinner  for  that 
purpose.  He  received  her  in  his  study, 
and  being  in  the  best  of  good  humour,  he 
frankly  confessed  his  pleasure  that  she  should 
so  appeal  to  him. 

"Come  in,  Anna,  come  in,  my  dear! 
What's  the  matter  now — been  getting  into 
mischief  ?  Oh,  you  girls  !  Always  the  same 
story— a  man  or  a  milliner,  and  the  poor  old 
father  to  get  you  out  of  it !  What  is  it  this 
time — Paquin  or  Worth  ?  Don't  mind  me, 
Anna.  I  can  always  live  in  a  cottage  on  a 
pound  a  week.  The  doctor  says  I  should  be 
the  better  for  it.  Perhaps  I  should.  Half  the 
complaints  we  suffer  from  are  just '  too  much.' 
Think  that  over  and  add  it  up.  You  look 
very  pale,  my  girl.    You're  not  ill,  are  you  ?  " 

"I  am  not  ill,  father,"  she  said,  "but 
there  is  something  about  which  I  must 
speak  to  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  Anna — of  course.  And  this 
is  neither  Paquin  nor  Worth,  it  appears. 
Oh,  you  little  rogue  !  To  come  to  me  like 
this — to  come  to  your  poor  old  father  and 
bring  him  a  son-in-law  for  dinner.  Ha,  ha  ! 
I'll  remember  that — a  son-in-law  for  dinner  ! 
Well,  I  shan't  eat  him,  Anna,  if  he's  all  right. 
It  wouldn't  be  Alban  Kennedy,  now  ?  " 

He  became  serious  in  an  instant,  putting 
the  question  as  though  his  favour  depended 
upon  her  answer  in  the  negative.  Anna, 
however,  quite  ignored  the  suggestion  when 
she  replied. 

"I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  Ascot, 
father." 

"  About  Ascot.     Who's  Ascot  ?  " 

"  The  races  at  Ascot.  I  ran  a  horse  there 
and  lost  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  What — you  lost — come,  Anna,  my  dear 
child — you  lost — think  of  it  again — you  lost 
fifty  pounds  !  And  who  the  devil  took  you 
there,  I  want  to  know — who's  been  playing 
the  fool  ?  I  don't  agree  with  young  girls 
betting.     I'll   have    none   of    that   sort   of 


thing  in  this  house.  Just  tell  him  so  — 
whoever  he  is.  I'll  have  none  of  it,  and  if 
it's  that " 

He  broke  off  at  the  words,  arrested  in  his 
banter  by  the  sudden  memory  of  a  name. 
As  in  a  flash  he  perceived  the  truth.  The 
man  Forrest  was  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

"  Now,  be  plain  with  me  ! "  he  cried. 
"  You've  seen  Willy  Forrest  again,  and  this  is 
his  doing.  Yes  or  no,  Anna  ?  Don't  you  tell 
me  a  lie.  It's  Forrest — he  took  you  to  xiscot  ?" 

"  I  ran  a  horse  named  Whirlwind  under 
the  name  of  Count  Donato.  I  believed  that 
he  would  win,  and  he  lost.  That's  the  story, 
father.     Why  drag  any  names  into  it  ?  " 

"  You  ran  a  racehorse  !  But  who  trained 
it  for  you  ?  where  did  you  keep  it  ?  why  did 
I  know  nothing  about  it  ?  Look  here, 
Anna,  this  isn't  dealing  very  fair  with  me. 
I  have  never  denied  you  any  pleasure — you 
know  I  haven't.  If  you  wanted  to  play  this 
game,  why  couldn't  you  have  come  to  me 
and  told  me  so  ?  I  wouldn't  have  denied 
you.  But  five  thousand  !  You're  not  serious 
about  that — you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
lost  Rve  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  I  lost  five  thousand  pounds,  father,  and 
I  must  pay  the  money.  They  will  call  me 
a  cheat  if  I  do  not.  It  must  be  paid  on 
Monday — Willy  says  so." 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a  shout  that  was 
almost  a  roar.  She  knew  in  an  instant  how 
foolish  she  had  been. 

"  Willy  Forrest !  Did  you  lose  the  money 
to  him  ?  Come,  speak  out.  I  shall  get  at 
the  truth  somehow.  Did  you  lose  the  money 
to  him  ?  " 

"  I  lost  it  through  him  ;  he  made  the  bets 
for  me." 

"  Then  I  will  not  pay  a  penny  of  it,  if  it 
sends  you  to  prison.  Not  a  penny,  as  I'm  a 
living  man  !  " 

She  heard  him  calmly  and  delivered  her 
answer  as  calmly. 

"I  shall  marry  him  if  you  do  not,"  she  said. 

Gessner  stood  quite  still  and  watched  her 
face  closely.  It  had  grown  hard  and  cold, 
the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  taken  a  resolu- 
tion and  will  not  be  turned  from  it. 

"  You  will  marry  Forrest  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  shall  marry  him,  and  he  will  pay  my 
debts." 

"He — he  hasn't  got  two  brass  pieces  to 
rub  together  !  He's  a  needy,  out-at-elbow 
adventurer.  Do  you  want  to  know  who 
William  Forrest  is — well,  my  detectives  shall 
tell  me  in  the  morning.  I'll  find  out  all 
about  him  for  you.  And  you'd  marry  him  ! 
Well,  my  lady,  there  you'll  do  as  you  please. 
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I've  done  with  a  daughter  who  tells  me  that 
to  my  face.  Go  and  marry  him  !  Live  in  a 
kennel !  But  don't  come  to  me  for  a  bone, 
don't  think  I'm  to  be  talked  over,  because 
that's  not  my  habit.  If  you  choose  such  a  4 
man  as  that " 

"  I  do  not  choose  him.  There  are  few  I 
would  not  sooner  marry.  I  am  thinking  of 
my  good  name— of  our  good  name.  If  I 
marry  Willy  Forrest,  they  will  say  that  I 
helped  to  cheat  the  public.  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  being  said  already  ?  The 
horse  was  pulled — I  believe  that  I  am  not 
to  be  allowed  to  race  again.  Poor  Mr. 
Farrier  is  terribly  upset.  They  say  that  we 
were  all  cheats  together.  What  can  I  do, 
father  ?  If  I  pay  the  money,  and  they 
know  that  we  lost  it,  that  is  a  good  answer 
to  them.  If  I  do  not,  Willy  is  probably  the 
one  man  who  can  put  matters  straight,  and 
I  shall  marry  him." 

She  rose,  as  though  this  were  the  end  of 
the  argument.  Her  words,  lightly  spoken, 
were  so  transparently  honest  that  the  shrewd 
man  of  business  summed  up  the  whole 
situation  in  an  instant.  The  mere  possi- 
bility that  his  name  might  be  mixed  up 
with  a  racing  scandal  staggered  him  by  its 
dangers  and  its  absurdity.  Anger  against 
his  daughter  became  in  some  measure  com- 
passion. Of  course  she  was  but  a  woman, 
and  a  clever  charlatan  had  entrapped  her. 

"  Sit  down — sit  down,"  he  said  bluffly, 
motioning  her  back  to  her  seat.  "It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  this  William  Forrest  of 
yours  is  a  rogue,  and  as  a  rogue  we  must 
treat  him.  I  am  astonished  at  what  you  tell 
me.  It  is  a  piece  of  nonsense — women's  non- 
sense, as  ridiculous  as  the  silly  business  which 
is  responsible  for  it.  Of  course  you  must 
pay  them  the  money.  I  will  do  the  rest, 
Anna.  I  have  friends  who  will  quickly  put 
that  matter  straight,  and  if  your  rogue  finds 
his  way  to  a  racecourse  again,  he  is  a  very 
lucky  man.  Now  sit  down  and  let  me  speak 
to  you  in  my  turn.  I  want  you  to  speak 
about  Alban — I  want  to  hear  how  you  like 
him.  •He  has  now  been  with  us  long  enough 
for  us  to  know  something  about  him.  Let 
us  see  if  your  opinion  agrees  with  mine." 

His  keen  scrutiny  detected  a  flush  upon 
her  face  while  he  asked  the  question,  and  he 
understood  that  all  he  had  expected  had 
been  nothing  but  the  truth.  Anna  imagined 
herself  in  love  with  this  open-minded  lad 
who  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  such  an 
odd    train  of    circumstances ;    her    threats 


concerning  Willy  Forrest  were  the  merest 
bravado.  "  Gessner  would  have  trembled 
at  the  knowledge  a  week  ago,  but  to-night 
it  found  him  singularly  complacent.  He 
listened  to  Anna's  response  with  the  air  of 
a  light-hearted  judge  who  condemned  a 
guilty  prisoner  out  of  her  own  mouth. 

"Alban  Kennedy  has  many  good  qualities," 
she  said.  "I  think  he  is  very  worthy  of  your 
generosity." 

"  Ah,  you  like  him,  I  perceive.  Let  us 
suppose,  Anna,  that  my  intentions  towards 
him  were  to  go  beyond  anything  I  had 
imagined — suppose,  being  no  longer  under 
any  compulsion  in  the  matter,  the  compul- 
sion of  an  imaginary  obligation  which  does 
not  exist,  I  were  still  to  consider  him  as  my 
son.  Would  you  be  surprised  then  at  my 
conduct  ? " 

"  It  would  not  surprise  me,"  she  said  ; 
"  you  have  always  wished  for  a  son.  Alban 
is  the  most  original  boy  of  his  age  I  have 
ever  met.  He  is  clever  and  absurdly  honest. 
I  don't  think  you  would  regret  any  kindness 
you  may  show  to  him." 

"  And  you  yourself  ?  " 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  it,  father  ?  " 

"  It  might  concern  you  very  closely,  Anna." 

"  In  what  way,  father  ?  " 

"  In  the  only  way  which  would  concern  a 
woman.  Suppose  that  I  thought  of  him  as 
your  husband  ?  " 

She  flushed  crimson. 

"  Having  spoken  to  him  on  the  matter  ?  " 

"  No,  but  being  about  to  speak  to  him — 
after  dinner  to-night." 

"  I  should  defer  my  opinion  until  that  has 
happened." 

He  laughed,  as  though  the  idea  of  it 
amused  him  very  much. 

"Of  course,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us,  Anna.  What  is  a  fortune  to  such 
a  fine  fellow  ?  What  is  a  great  house — and 
I  say  it — a  very  beautiful  wife  ?  Of  course, 
he  will  refuse  us.  Any  boy  would  do  that, 
especially  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
Union  Street.  Now  go  and  look  for  him  in 
the  garden.  I  must  tell  Geary  to  have  that 
cheque  drawn  out ;  and  mind  you,  if  I  meet 
that  fellow  Forrest,  I  will  half  kill  him, 
just  to  show  my  good  opinion  of  him.  This 
nonsense  must  end  to-night.  Remember,  it 
is  a  promise  to  me." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  left  the 
room  with  slow  steps.  Gessner,  still  smiling, 
turned  up  a  lamp  by  his  writing-table  and 
took  out  his  cheque-book. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I. — ST.     GEORGE  S    CHURCH,     EDINBURGH. 


This  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the  advantage  that  telephotography  confers.     The  smaller 

image  was  obtained  by  using  a  hand-camera  with   its  ordinary  positive  lens;   and   the 

larger  (magnification  about  six  diameters)  by  the  addition  of  the  telephoto  attachment. 


Photography  in  Military  Reconnaissance. 

By   Captain   Charles   H.   Foulkes,   Royal  Engineers. 


IN  nearly  every  civilised  country  at  the 
present  day,  maps  of  some  sort  exist 
which  have  been  compiled  with  scientific 
accuracy  in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  although 
many  of  these  are  on  a  small  scale,  they 
would  be  a  sufficient  guide,  in  case  of  war, 
for  the  general  conduct  of  a  campaign  and 
for  planning  strategical  combinations. 

But  when  operations  are  actually  taking 
place  in  a  country,  further  and  more  detailed 
information  will  always  be  required  as  to  its 
tactical  features  ;  and  this  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  in  these  days  of  vast  armies  and 


long-range  weapons,  when  a  commander  can 
no  longer  study  in  person  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  his  battles  are  to  be  fought, 
but  must  depend  to  a  greater  and  greater 
extent  for  his  information  on  reports  made 
by  subordinates. 

Now,  of  course,  when  time  presses,  these 
reports  are  made  verbally,  but  more  often 
they  are  committed  to  writing  ;  in  any  case, 
the  information  conveyed  can  never  be 
considered  complete  unless  the  report  is 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  plan  of  the 
ground  ;  in  fact,  a  sketch  plan  is  as  essential 
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to  a  military  reconnaissance  report  as  an  archi- 
tect's coloured  ground  plan  is  to  his  specifica- 
tion of  a  building.        _         _  __ 

Military  sketch  j"**  --  —  -  —  _  r —  \— ~ 
plans  are  made  in 
a  variety  of  ways, 
depending  on  the 
time  available  and 
the  instruments  at 
hand,  and  partly 
also  on  the 
character  of  the 
country  —  whether 
open  and  rolling,  or 
covered  with  dense 
forest. 

All  officers  are 
able  to  make  these 
plans,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  are  now 
taught  that  when 
time  permits  small 
freehand  drawings 
should  always  be 
introduced  in  the 
margins  of  the 
sketching  paper  to 
make  their  work 
completely  intelli- 
gible. 

The  reason  for 
this  is  not  difficult  to  see  ;   for  example,  a 
clear    landscape    drawing    of     an    enemy's 
position,  executed  in  the  style  of  those  we 
are    accustomed    to 
see  in  the  illustrated 
papers,  supplied  by 
war   correspondents 
— with  arrow-heads 

leading  from  special 

features  and  points 

of    interest    to    ex- 
planations    written 

on  the  edges  of  the 

paper — would  be  of 

the  greatest  utility 

in  enabling  a  com- 
mander to  grasp  a 

situation  rapidly. 
Similarly,     small 

freehand  sketches  of 

any  noticeable 

objects,    such   as   a 

curiously  shaped  hill, 

a  windmill,  or  a 

church,  would  show 

at   a   glance    that    the    correct    route  was 

being  followed— especially  at  night  or  in  a 

little-known  country— and  would  serve  inci- 


dentally as  a  check  on  the  trustworthiness 
of  a  guide. 


,^\^  %:?V' 


II.— KRANZKRAAL    BRIDGE,     MODDER    RIVER. 

Photograph  taken  during  a  reconnaissance,  to  show  how  the  bridge  is  commanded  by  the  kopjes 

on  the  far  side. 

These  freehand  drawings,  in  fact,  are 
intended  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
military   sketch   plans    that    an    architect's 


III.— GLEN     RAILWAY    BRIDGE,     NEAR     BLOEMFONTEIN,     SOUTH     AFRICA. 

This  photograph  accompanied  a  report  on  the  demolition. 


sections   and   elevations   do   to   his   ground 
plan. 

Of  course,  for  such  sketches  to  be  useful, 
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they  must  be  well  executed,  otherwise  they 
will  be  actually  dangerous. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  officer  is  able  to 

!  •   -  .    -       . 


IV. — RHENOSTER    SPRUIT,     NEAR    BLOEMFONTEIN. 

Photographic  illustration  of  an  obstacle  to  wheeled  transport.    This  photograph  was  forwarded 
with  a  report  on  a  proposed  route. 

draw  well,  and  some  can  never  learn  to  draw, 
even  passably,  at  all. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  landscapes,  which 


V.  — PORT    LOKKO,     SIERRA    LEONE     HINTERLAND. 

The  photograph  illustrates  a  type  of  villaae,  and  shows  the  nature  and  defensibility  of  the 
houses  of  which  it  is  composed. 


generally  offer  the  greatest  difficulties  to  a 
draughtsman,  no  two  representations  of  the 
same  view  ever  appear  alike ;  and,  further,  it  is 
..^  .  „,._.,    often  the  man  who 
*■-/"  -    has   the  most  com- 

mand over  his  pencil 
-  who  is  the  most 
likely  to  introduce 
inaccuracies  and  un- 
necessary detail  in 
striving  after  pic- 
torial effect. 

The  idea  suggests 
itself,  therefore, 
whether  photo- 
graphy could  not  be 
made  use  of  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration 
in  military  recon- 
naissance work. 

There  can  be  no 
doubt  that   in  this 
connection    good 
photographs  possess 
many  and  very 
marked    advantages 
over  even  the   best 
freehand  drawings. 
They    are    exact, 
complete,    and 
thoroughly    intelligible    representations     of 
the  object  or  district  illustrated,  and  noth- 
ing is  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

They  are  more 
quickly  reproduced 
if  copies  are  re- 
quired for  distribu- 
tion, and  each  copy 
is  an  exact  facsimile 
of  the  original ; 
and,  further,  the 
time  occupied  in 
the  field  is  much 
shorter  than  in  the 
case  of  a  drawing, 
this  being  an  impor- 
tant consideration 
in  cold  weather  or 
when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy. 
These  advantages 
have  been  fairly 
generallyrecognised 
for  some  years  past, 
but  doubts  have 
been  always  ex- 
pressed as  to 
whether  photo- 
graphy can  be 
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successfully  practised  under  the  trying  con- 
ditions that  are  usually  met  with  during  a 
campaign  ;  in  addition,  the  old  belief  that 
the  taking  of  a  photograph  necessitates  the 
handling  of  a  number  of  cumbersome  appli- 
ances, and  occupies  some  considerable  time, 
has  not  even  yet  entirely  died  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  altogether  new 
aspect  has  been  given  to  the  controversy  by 
the  wonderful  advances  that  have  been  made 
of  recent  years  in  everything  connected  with 
photography,  from  the  introduction  of  scien- 
tifically constructed  hand-cameras  to  the 
manufacture  of  rapid  dry-plates  and  the 
perfection  of  lenses. 

By  taking  advantage  of  all  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  modern  photographer, 
a  plate  can  be  exposed  and  developed  and  a 


VI.— A     BRIDGE    IN    ST.    VINCENT,     WEST    INDIES. 

This  picture  enables  one  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  weight  of  wagon  or  gun-carriage  which  the 

bridge  will  safely  bear,  and  also  the  steps  which  it  ivould  be  necessary  to  take  to  strengthen 

the  bridge,  or  to  destroy  it. 

print  made  from  it,  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
viewed  in  safety  in  ordinary  daylight,  in 
little  over  five  minutes  ;  whilst,  by  a  careful 
selection  of  the  articles  available  in  the 
market,  a  suitable  light  military  field  equip- 
ment can  be  collected  which  contains 
sufficient  materials  to  enable  a  photographer 
to  carry  on  work  continuously  for  several 
weeks  together,  and  which  occupies  (in- 
cluding the  camera)  a  space  of  less  than  one 
cubic  foot,  and  weighs  so  little  that  it  can 
be  held  out  at  arm's  length  in  one  hand  by 
a  man  of  average  strength. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  work  that  can 
be  turned  out  with  such  an  equipment,  it  may 
be  said  that,  excepting  when  the  light  is  so 
poor  that  even  a  reliable  freehand  drawing 
cannot   be   made,   a   perfect   result   can  be 


obtained  from  practically  every  exposure  ; 
perfect,  of  course,  not  in  the  meaning  of  the 
photographic  artist  who  aims  at  the  expres- 
sion in  each  picture  of  some  personal  idea  or 
•emotion,  but  in  the  sense  that  some  object 
or  district  is  represented  in  exact  perspective 
in  a  print  which  is  as  clear  as  it  is  full  of 
detail. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of 
photography  in  reconnaissance  work  is  the 
increase  of  personnel  necessitated  ;  but  the 
increase  proposed  is  only  a  small  one, 
amounting  to  perhaps  half-a-dozen  men  in 
each  Army  Corps. 

These  photographers  would  do  their  work 

on    bicycles    or   on   horseback,   and   would 

accompany  the  officers  engaged  on  the  more 

important  reconnaissance  duties  ;  the  latter, 

being  relieved  of  a 

,  :    portion  of   their 

task,  wrould  be  able 

to  cover  greater 

areas  of  ground  and 

devote    more    time 

to  other  details  of 

their  work. 

At  night,  in 
bivouac,  the  photo- 
graphers would 
develop  the  plates 
exposed  in  the 
course  of  the  day, 
and  prepare  prints 
from  them,  while 
the  officers  them- 
selves were  engaged 
in  finishing  up 
their  sketch  plans 
or  in  writing  their 
reports. 

On  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  it  was  found  necessary  to  develop 
immediately,  in  daylight,  this  could  be  done 
by  making  use  of  an  apparatus  no  bigger 
than  a  small  library  volume. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  more  distant 
planes  of  a  landscape  view  are  not  always 
clearly  represented  in  a  photograph  ;  and  also 
that  the  image  obtained  in  a  hand-camera  is 
too  small  a  one  to  be  of  real  service. 

In  reply  it  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  that 
by  using  orthochromatic  films  (or  plates  in 
certain  climates)  in  combination  with  a 
properly  selected  "  light-filter/'  the  effect  of 
aerial  perspective— a'.0.,hazinessand  indistinct- 
ness of  distant  outline— can  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  eliminated  ;  while  the  size  of  the 
image  projected  can  be  made  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  simply  by   the  choice  of  a 
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VII. — AREWA    BOW     AND    SPEAR    MEN,     WESTERN    SOUDAN. 

This  picture  represents  a  group  of  native  warriors,  each  with  a  low  and  a  spear  of  local  -manufacture, 
and  a  sheaf  of  barbed  and  poisoned  arrows  slung  over  the  left  shoulder. 


lens  of  suitable  focal  length  ;  or  by  the  use  of 
a  "  multiple  focus  lens,"  by  means  of  which  a 
variety  in  the  size  of  the  image  is  provided 
from  which  to  select,  according  as  the  whole 
lens  or  either  of  its  component  parts  by 
itself  is  used  in  the  camera. 

Or,  again,  the  image  can  be  magnified  to 
almost  any  extent  desired  by  screwing  in  a 
"  telephoto  "  attachment  at  the  back  of  the 
lens  ordinarily  employed  (Plate  I.). 

In  this  way  photographs  on  a  large  scale 
can  be  taken  of  distant  objects  which  it  may 
be  impossible  to  approach,  either  because  of 
the  existence  of  intervening  obstacles  or  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  enemy. 


•*lEi&fe, 


A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  as- 
suming that  the  technical  difficulties  can  be 
overcome — and  on  this  point  no  doubt  can 
possibly  exist— photography  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  future  military 
operations. 

A  photographic  view  gives  a  much  better- 
idea  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  a 
country  than  a  rough  map  or  a  report,  how- 
ever carefully  written,  can  do  (Plate  II.). 

Photographs  can  be  made  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  a  country  can  be  traversed 
by  the  three  arms  without  adhering  to  the 
roads  ;  the  relation  to  one  another  of  points 


in   positions 


suggested 


VIII. — THE    GREAT    WALL    OF    KANO,     NORTHERN    NIGERIA. 

This  photograph,  as  well  as  that  reproduced  in  Plate  VII.,  is  an  example  of  the  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  be  collected  by  explorers  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  and  illustrates  the 
type  of  the  defences  to  be  met  with  in  a  certain  locality. 


for  occupation  or 
likely  to  be  held  by 
an  enemy  ;  the 
nature  of  demoli- 
tions and  of  existing 
obstacles(PlatesIII. 
and  IV.),  such  as 
rivers,  ditches, 
fences  and  walls  ; 
proposed  camping- 
grounds  a  n  d 
halting  -  places  ; 
villages  (Plate  V.), 
the  nature  and 
defensibility  of  the 
houses  of  which 
they  are  com- 
posed  ;  and  bridges 
(Plate  VI.),  in 
elevation. 

In  peace  time, 
too,  officers  and 
travellers  can  gener- 
ally collect  valuable 
photographic  infor- 
mation of  the  little- 
known  countries 
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FIG.    1. 


which  border  many   of   our   Colonies    and 
Protectorates. 

For  example,  photographs  of  main  routes 
and  waterways  showing  the  obstacles  to 
navigation  and  local  methods 
of  transport,  of  native  warriors 
(Plate  VII.)  and  their  weapons, 
and  of  existing  defences  (Plate 
VIII.),  would  give  an  impres- 
sion of  a  country  which  could 
not  be  conveyed  in  any  other 
manner. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
intelligence  will  be  required 
in  selecting  the  point  of  view, 
apart  from  technical  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  make  these 
photographs  useful. 
•  An  advantage  will  often  be 
gained,  also,  if  some  kind  of 
a  scale  can  be  introduced  and 
shown  in  the  photograph. 

Thus    the    Cape    cart    was  f 

included    in    the    photograph 
reproduced  in  Plate  IV.  to  show  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  the  river,   and    to   provide   a 
means  of  judging  the  approximate  width  of 
the  latter. 


IG.  2 


Similarly  the  horsemen  in  Plate  VIII.  help 
one  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  height  of  the 
wall  seen  in  the  background. 

The  camera  suggested  for  this  work  is  a 
"twin-lens?  instrument  taking 
plates  (or  cut  films)  which 
measure  5  by  4  inches  ;  the 
"  N.  and  G-."  twin-lens  camera 
would  be  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  details  or  to  give 
reasons  for  this  choice,  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  an  instru- 
ment of  the  type  mentioned 
is  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
compromise,  not  only  in  regard 
to  design,  but  also  in  the  size 
of  the  prints  that  can  be 
produced  with  it. 

Apart  from  its  primary  use 
for  providing  illustrations  for 
existing  small  scale  maps 
revised  in  the  field,  and  for 
rapidly  executed  military  sketch  plans  and 
reports,  the  same  hand  camera  can  be  con- 
veniently employed,  without  necessitating  any 
alteration  in  its  construction,  for  the  actual 


FIG.    3. 
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survey  of  a  district  by  means  of  a  simple 
system  of  intersections. 

The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  existing  "  photo-theodolites,"  which  in- 
struments, although  they  are  not  much  in 
favour  among  surveyors  in  this  country,  have 
been  used  abroad — especially  in  Canada — for 
the  survey  of  considerable  areas. 

A  base  line  is  required,  as  in  every  other 
system  of  surveying,  and  from  each  end  of 
the  base  a  photograph  is  taken  of  the  district 
to  be  surveyed,  and  the  compass  bearing  noted 
of  a  single  object  appearing  in  the  photograph. 


The  accuracy  of  the  method  is  equal  to 
that  expected  in  the  most  carefully  executed 
prismatic  compass  sketches,  and  although  it- 
does  not  perhaps  equal  that  obtainable  with 
the  more  elaborate  photo-theodolites,  with 
their  rigid  tripod  stands  and  the  system 
adopted  of  microscopic  measurements  on  the 
negatives,  it  is  sufficient  for  practically  every 
purpose. 

In  the  case  of  a  trial  survey  carried  out 
recently  by  the  writer  with  an  ordinary 
camera  held  in  the  hand,  the  position  of 
half-a-dozen  cottages  which  appeared  on  the 


-—Ox 


FIG.    4. 


This  is  all  the  field  work  required,  and  the 
measurements  from  which  the  plan  is  con- 
structed are  made  at  leisure  in  camp  from  the 
resulting  prints,  which  latter  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  illustrations. 

The  whole  process  is  perfectly  simple,  and 
the  possibilities  of  this  system,  although  they 
do  not  perhaps  justify  the  employment  of  the 
camera  as  a  military  surveying  instrument 
alone,  undoubtedly  provide  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  photography 
being  extensively  made  use  of  in  reconnais- 
sance work. 


photographs  were  plotted,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  result  was  tested  by  comparison  with 
the  twenty-five  inches  to  the  mile  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  the  same  district. 

Although  some  of  the  rays  were  as  much 
as  a  mile  in  length,  in  no  case  was  there  a 
greater  error  than  five  or  six  feet ;  this  must 
be  considered  a  remarkable  result  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  not  to  the  cottages 
themselves  that  the  rays  were  taken,  but  to 
particular  corners  of  those  cottages,  while  the 
map  with  which  the  work  was  compared  is  a 
large  scale  survey  of  rigid  accuracy. 
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It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  rules 
of  perspective  are  applicable  in  their  entirety 
to  the  image  projected  by  a  well-corrected 
modern  lens  such  as  an  anastigmat. 

For  example,  suppose  P  in  Fig.  1  to  be  4 
a  photographic  print  (held  vertically)  from  a 
negative  made  in  a  well-constructed,  accur- 
ately levelled  camera,  and  let  0  indicate 
the  position  of  the  "optical  centre"  of 
the  lens. 

0  C  is  perpendicular  to  P  and  is  equal  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

H  H  and  V  V  are  lines  drawn  horizontally 
and  vertically  through  C  respectively. 

Then,  making  use  of  the  terms  ordinarily 
employed  in  perspective  drawing,  P  is  the 
"  picture  plane,"  0  the  "  point  of  sight," 
and  0  the  "  principal  point." 

The  lines  H  H  and  Y  Y  are  respectively 
the  "  horizon  line "  and  "  principal  line," 
and  a  b  are  the  "  perspectives  "  of  distant 
objects  A  B. 

Now,  if  perpendiculars  are  drawn  from  a  b 
to  the  horizon  line  at  a1  bl  (see  Fig.  2),  it  is 
evident  that  the  angle  a1  Ob1  is  the  true 
horizontal  angle  between  the  objects  A  B 
such  as  would  be  measured  by  a  plane  table 
or  a  theodolite  from  the  station  0. 

Hence,  if  the  bearing  of  the  object  A  were 
known,  the  bearings  of  all  other  objects  ap- 
pearing in  the  photograph  could  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  described. 

For  convenience  in  practice  it  is  the 
bearing  of  the  axis  of  the  camera  lens  that  is 
noted,  by  observing  what  object  in  the  field 
of  view  coincides  with  any  part  of  the  line 
Y  Y  drawn  faintly  in  pencil  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  by  taking  the  compass  bearing  of 
that  object. 

In  constructing  the  plan  from  the  photo- 
graphs, the  base  line  X  Y  (Fig.  3)  is  first 
drawn  on  the  paper  to  scale,  and  in  the 
correct  direction  as  regards  the  north  ;  then 
with  X  and  Y  as  centres,  and  with  any  radius 
(for  convenience  this  radius  is  made  equal  to 
the  focal  length*  of  the  lens)  two  circles  are 
described. 

From  X  and  Y  respectively  X  Cx  and  Y  C2 
are  drawn,  making  angles  with  the  north 
corresponding  with  the  prismatic  compass 
bearings  (which  were  noted  in  the  field)  of 
the  centres  of  the  two  photographs. 

Then  X  Cx  and  Y  C2  correspond  exactly 
with  the  line  0  C  in  Fig.  2,  aird  the  tangents 
to  the  circles  at  G1  and  C2  with  the  line  H  H. 

*  The  focal  length  of  nearly  every  lens  is  engraved 
on  the  brass  mount.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  there 
are  several  ways  of  finding  the  focal  length,  which  are 
explained  in  the  text-books. 


Suppose  it  was  desired  to  plot  the  position 
of  an  object  B  on  the  plan  : — 

First  on  the  print  draw  a  perpendicular 
from  b  to  H  H,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Then  transfer  the  distance  C^1  to  Fig.  3 
— Cx  bx  to  the  right  of  (V 

The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  photo- 
graph taken  at  Y,  and  the  distance  C  b2  (say 
to  the  left  of  C  in  this  case)  is  transferred  to 
C2  b2  in  Fig.  3. 

Join  Xbx  and  Yb2  and  produce  these  lines 
to  meet  in  B,  which  is  the  position  in  plan 
of  the  object. 

Similarly  the  positions  of  all  objects  appear- 
ing in  both  photographs  can  be  intersected  in 
the  manner  described. 

Further,  the  heights  of  these  objects  above 
X  and  Y  can  also  be  found  by  equally  simple 
measurements,  though  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  heights  of  objects  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as 
can  their  positions  in  plan. 

If  the  area  of  which  a  survey  was  desired 
cannot  be  included  in  a  single  photograph 
from  either  of  the  ends  of  the  base,  pano- 
ramic photographs  in  two  or  more  parts  must 
be  taken,  and  there  is  but  little  modification 
in  the  procedure. 

The  compass  bearing  of  only  a  single 
object  from  each  end  of  the  base  is  required, 
though  if  the  centres  of  all  the  photographs 
of  the  panorama  were  noted  in  the  field,  a 
check  would  be  provided,  in  plotting,  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  work. 

In  an  extreme  case,  a  survey  could  be 
made  when  no  compass  bearings  were  taken 
whatever,  but  the  photograph  from  one  end 
of  the  base  would  have  to  include  the  spot 
from  which  the  photograph  at  the  other  was 
taken. 

The  plotting  could  be  carried  out  as  before 
and  an  approximate  north  point  added  to  the 
plan,  using  the  dial  of  a  watch  or  some  other 
rough  method  known  to  surveyors. 

Of  course,  the  length  of  the  base  should 
be  measured  as  accurately  as  possible  ;  if  it 
could  be  chained,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  it 
might  be  paced  or  even  estimated,  or,  if 
under  fire  from  the  enemy,  the  two  ends 
could  be  intersected  by  compass  bearings 
from  safe  stations  in  the  rear,  and  a  value 
for  the  length  be  thus  obtained. 

In  any  case,  the  relative  positions  of  all 
objects  in  the  survey  will  be  correct,  however 
inaccurate  the  base  measurement  may  have 
been,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  alleged 
scale  only  of  the  survey  that  will  be  incorrect. 

Finally,  in  the  case  which  sometimes 
occurs  on  active  service,  when  an  officer  has 
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to  make  a  sketch  plan  entirely  by  eye,  with- 
out the  aid  of  instruments,  by  estimating  all 
distances,  even  a  single  photograph  of  the 
area,  besides  serving  as  an  excellent  illustra- 
tration  on  which  explanatory  remarks  can  ba 
written,  would  serve  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  sketch  ;  or  the  officer  could  entirely  re- 
construct his  sketch  on  returning  to  camp, 
taking  the  correct  horizontal  angles  from  the 
photographic  print  by  measuring  them  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Pig.  2. 

The  illustrations  reproduced  in  Plate  IX. 
(i.  and  ii.)  provide  an  example  of  a  rapid 
photographic  military  survey  such  as  might 
have  to  be  carried  out  on  active  service. 

In  this  case  the  base  line  X  Y  (see  Fig.  4), 
the  ends  of  which  are  about  on  the  same 
level,  could  not  be  measured  directly  owing 
to  obstacles  (see  panorama  taken  at  X,  No.  4)  ; 
the  line  Z  Y,  therefore,  was  measured  by 
pacing,  and  the  angles  XYZ  and  XZY  were 
taken  by  prismatic  compass,  a  fairly  accurate 
value  for  the  length  of  XY  being  thus 
obtained. 

At  X  a  panoramic  photograph  was  taken 
in  four  parts,  and  the  compass  bearing  of  the 
top  of  the  hill  (s)  wras  noted. 

At  Y  another  panorama  was  obtained,  in 
three  parts,  and  the  compass  bearing  of  the 
same  point   (s)  was  noted. 

This  comprised  the  whole  of  the  field  work, 
which  occupied  only  half  an  hour,  including 
the  base  measurement ;  only  a  small  fraction 
of  this  time  was  spent  at  X  and  Y — i.e., 
within  view  of  an  imaginary  enemy  holding 
the  ridge. 

The  construction  of  Fig.  4  was  done  on 
the  principles  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  is 
not  drawn  to  scale,  owing  to  lack  of  space, 
but  is  only  diagrammatical. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  two  panoramas  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  recognising  numbers  of 
objects  which  appear  in  both  ;  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  have  been  lettered 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

Thus  no  mistake  is  possible  in  locating  the 
pierhead  (a)  in  both  photographs,  or  the 
cottage  on  the  shore  (Jc)  ;  similarly  the  house 
among  the  trees  (m),  the  cottage  with  the 
porch  (q),  the  signal  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
(s),  and  most  of  the  other  reference  objects 
are  easily  recognisable  in  the  original  photo- 
graphs, and  still  admit  of  identification  even 
after  the  great  reduction  which  the  limits  of 
our  page  have  here  necessitated. 

In  order  to  intersect  the  position  in  plan  of 
any  of  the  objects  shown  in  the  photographs, 
the  object  is  first  identified  on  both  prints. 


Thus  with  the  cottage  (n)  ;  it  is  seen  to 
appear  in  No.  2  section  of  both  panoramas. 

The  horizontal  distances,  therefore,  of  the 
image  of  the  cottage  from  the  centres  of  the 
two  prints  are  transferred  (as  previously  ex- 
plained) to  Fig.  4,  to  the  right  of  the  centre 
in  the  case  of  the  panorama  at  X,  and  to  the 
left  in  the  panorama  at  Y. 

Xn  and  Y^  are  joined  and  produced  to 
meet  in  N,  which  is  the  position  in  plan  of 
the  cottage. 

Similarly  the  positions  of  all  other  objects 
which  can  be  identified  are  intersected,  and 
an  examination  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  plan 
of  the  same  district  shows  that  hardly  a 
stone  wall  or  a  hedge — or  even  a  bend  in  a 
hedge — exists  in  the  latter  which  cannot  be 
located  in  plan  from  the  two  panoramas 
here  reproduced,  and  with  accuracy. 

Some  of  the  features  could  be  supplied  by 
eye  with  sufficient  exactitude  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  ;  for  example,  after  the 
cottages  have  been  plotted  in  their  correct 
positions,  the  roads — with  even  the  curves 
in  them— can  be  drawn  from  point  to  point 
by  reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
panoramas. 

The  heights  of  the  three  or  four  hilltops 
visible  can  be  calculated  from  the  prints  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  slope  of 
the  ridge,  with  its  minor  features,  can  be 
represented  by  means  of  "  form  lines " 
sketched  in  by  eye. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  practice  of  photography  in 
military  reconnaissance  work  would  neces- 
sitate a  rare  amount  of  technical  knowledge 
which  would  take  some  time  to  acquire,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

Any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
become  an  efficient  topographical  photo- 
grapher at  the  end  of  a  week's  instruction, 
provided  that  he  were  given  the  use  of  the 
best  instruments  only  and  that  a  certain 
system  of  teaching  were  followed ;  this 
would  include  the  use  of  an  actinometer  for 
gauging  exposures,  and  the  "  factorial " 
method  of  development. 

No  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  employ- 
ment of  orthochromatic  plates  in  combina- 
tion with  light-filters,  nor  is  any  but  the 
simplest  calculation  necessary  in  estimating 
exposures  in  telephotography. 

The  method  of  photographic  surveying,  as 
here  explained,  only  calls  for  an  amount  of 
geometrical  knowledge  which  every  school- 
boy possesses,  and  everyone  can  become 
expert  in  plan  construction  after  a  little 
practice. 


When  Culture  Comes  in  at  the  Door. 


By  HARRISON    RHODES. 


F  course,  I  know  I'm 
not  worthy  of  you," 
began  Mr.  Ellersley 
Fair.  The  remark  was 
not  original,  but  in 
the  direction  of  origi- 
nality Ellersley  had 
no  aspirations.  Upon 
his  handsome  face 
was  a  look  of  great 
contentment.  There  was  no  reason  in  the 
world,  as  he  understood  it,  why  you  should 
expect  to  be  worthy  of  the  girl  you  were 
in  love  with.  If  the  girl  liked  you,  it 
wouldn't  matter.  If  she  didn't,  it  would 
matter  still  less.  Ellersley  confessed  to  what 
he  supposed  was  an  obvious  fact,  but  he  was 
in  no  way  distressed  by  it.  For  his  un- 
worthiness  was  only  in  the  matter  of  that 
odd  thing  called  cleverness,  which  some 
people  managed  to  have,  and  which  Miss 
Marion  .Knighting  possessed  in  so  remark- 
able a  degree.  She  was,  indeed,  constantly 
reading  books,  so  Ellersley  supposed. 

Miss  Knighting  paused  before  answering. 
She  knew  well  enough  what  tenderly 
womanly  words  would  best  suit  the  occasion. 
Perhaps  she  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  to 
speak  them.  She  was  fond  of  Ellersley: 
she  had  let  him  see  that.  He  was  young, 
he  was  handsome,  and  he  was  rich.  Miss 
Knighting  was  herself  all  of  these  things  ; 
still,  even  for  her,  Mr.  Fair  was  a  good 
match.  And  though  Marion,  for  a  girl 
whose  family  had  only  within  a  few  years 
come  to  New  York  from  the  West,  had  an 
excellent  position  in  Society,  she  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  Ellersley's  much-advertised 
place  near  the  very  beating  heart  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  More  than  that,  a  certain 
Ethel  Allerton,  a  girl  with  the  brain  of  a 
linnet  and  no  more,  had  wanted  him  for 
herself.  Altogether,  there  was  much  to  give 
Miss  Knighting  pleasure  in  the  situation. 
A  conflict  took  place  in  her  breast,  yet, 
somehow,  the  truth  would  out. 

"  No,  you're  not  worthy  of  me  ;  that's  the 
worst  of  it." 

It  was  a  relief  to  say  it.  Though  she  was 
strongly  drawn  to  her  admirer,  she  put  it  to 
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herself  :  Was  a  polo-player,  however  promi- 
nent in  the  ranks  of  New  York  society, 
worthy  of  a  girl  who  was  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  belonged  to  three  literary  clubs,  and 
was  sure  she  possessed  a  soul  ?  Even  if  she 
could  bring  herself  to  be  contented  with  a 
husband  devoid  of  aspirations  towards  culture, 
would  she  be  able  to  face  the  comments 
which  would  be  made  upon  such  an  intellec- 
tual mesalliance  ?  Her  friends  had  always 
held  up  to  her  an  exalted  matrimonial  stan- 
dard ;  there  had  even  been  moments  when 
she  had  felt  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  to 
Boston  for  a  husband. 

"  I  know,"  said  Ellersley,  continuing  the 
conversation,  "  I'm  not  clever,  and  you  are. 
You  know  everything,  and  read  everything. 
You  write  things,  too,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  confessed  Miss  Knighting  modestly, 
but  vaguely.  She  thought  of  the  lower  drawer 
of  her  writing-desk,  filled  with  manuscripts 
which  had  been  rejected  by  some  of  the  best 
magazines  in  America,  and  decided  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  be  specific. 

"  Yes,  I  write  a  little,"  she  said. 

"So  Charley  Woodford  told  me,"  said 
Ellersley.  "  But  I  said  that  wouldn't  make 
any  difference  to  me.  At  least,"  he  hastily 
added,  feeling  somehow  that  his  remark  was 
not  a  success,  "  I  hoped  it  wouldn't.  That's 
what  I  meant,  of  course.  You  could  write 
as  much  as  you  liked — I  shouldn't  mind  in 
the  least." 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand," 
came  a  little  coldly  from  Miss  Knighting. 
"Of  course  I  should  be  able,  whatever 
happened,  to  continue  my  intellectual  pur- 
suits. The  difficulty  is  that  you  have  no 
intellectual  pursuits." 

"  I  know  I  haven't ;  that's  why  I  said  I 
was  unworthy  of  you,"  responded  Ellersley 
cheerily.  He  still  failed  to  perceive  that  un- 
worthiness  was  a  real  barrier.  Miss  Knight- 
ing was  forced  to  rebuff  a  demonstration  of 
affection  at  this  point,  and  to  explain  with 
great  definiteness  just  how  her  friends — at 
least,  the  intellectual  set — would  regard  her 
marrying  him.  Ultimately  she  succeeded  in 
producing  a  depression  in  his  spirits. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  Write 
things  for  the  magazines  ? "  he  asked  in 
gloom. 

"That  isn't  the  only  way  of  having  in- 
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tellectual  pursuits,"  replied  Miss  Knighting, 
feeling  that  she  spoke  with  a  delicate  and 
acid  sub-current  of  literary  satire  ;  "  but  it  is 
one  way." 

"  Nothing  doing,"  said  Ellersley  in  deeper 
gloom.  "  It's  no  use,"  he  continued.  "  I'm 
awfully  fond  of  you,  and  not  just  because 
you're  clever,  either.  But  you  must  count 
me  out  of  this  literary  game.  I  can  see  the 
fellows  at  the  club  now  taking  up  a  magazine 
and  finding  '  The  Winsomeness  of  Winnie,7 
or  some  such  rot,  *  by  Ellersley  Fair ' !  " 

The  picture  seemed  to  cheer  him  for  a 
moment,  and  though,  to  Miss  Knighting,  her 
admirer's  humour  seemed,  perhaps,  a  thought 
too  popular  in  character,  she  was  amused  at 
the  imaginary  scene  in  the  Racquet  Club. 
Then  suddenly  her  face  lit  up  with  a 
strange,  prophetic  look.  For  a  moment  she 
seemed  to  forget  Ellersley,  though,  when  she 
finally  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  they  shone 
with  a  softer  light. 

"I  think  perhaps,  Ellersley,  I  can  make 
you  worthy  of  me.  But  you  must  let  me  do 
what  I  like,  and  you  must  say  nothing." 

Ellersley  said  nothing,  for  Miss  Knighting, 
at  this  point,  permitted  him  to  kiss  her. 

II. 

The  next  evening,  as  it  chanced,  Miss 
Knighting  went  to  a  literary  party.  It  was 
given  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  editor  of 
the  Book  and  Pen,  and  everyone  present 
felt  how  delightful  it  was  that  this  special 
guest  should  be  with  them.  For  although 
Marion's  name  was  never  really  prominent  in 
the  newspapers,  it  was  understood  that  she 
was  sometimes  asked  to  the  same  parties  as 
the  Yanderbilts  and  the  Astors.  In  certain 
literary  circles  she  was,  indeed,  secretly  con- 
sidered in  much  the  same  class  as  Mrs. 
Wharton,  and,  after  all,  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  mainly  in  the  quality  of 
their  writing  and  its  acceptability  to  editors. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  prices 
paid  for  poetry  by  rival  editors  had  at  last 
flagged,  and  Marion  dexterously  introduced 
the  ever- welcome  topic  of  how  "  bad  stuff  " 
can  always  find  a  market  if  it  has  a  well- 
known  name  attached. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  after  the  ball  was 
rolling  well,  "  that  the  signature  of  any 
stupid  clubman  in  New  York  would  sell  a 
story,  if  he  were  only  in  the  hundred  and 
fifty." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  a  woman 
journalist,  in  a  soft  and  caressing  voice. 
"  You're  in  Society,  Miss  Knighting.  Or 
aren't  you  ?     Yet,  I  suppose,  you  have  some 


difficulty  in  selling  your  work.  Or  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  I  write,  really,  very  rarely,"  replied 
Marion  a  little  coldly.  "  And  my  ambition 
has  never  been  to  make  my  social  position 
*  obtrusive.  What  I  meant  was  a  person 
whose  name  was  in  the  Society  columns  on 
an  average  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
times  a  year,  whose  family  had  been  in 
Manhattan  for  four  generations,  and  whom 
even  a  New  York  girl  might  consider  as  a 
husband  in  competition  with  an  English 
nobleman." 

"  If  this  god  would  condescend  to  write, 
however  badly,"  exclaimed  a  young  fiction- 
writer  from  up-State,  more  obscure,  as  yet, 
than  he  wished  to  be,  "  there  isn't  an  editor 
who  wouldn't  sell  all  his  old  shoes  to  buy  the 
stuff.  As  for  Elkin  Axworthy,  he'd  sell  his 
soul." 

"  Axworthy,"  murmured  Miss  Knighting. 
"  Let's  see,  he  edits  the  Fifth  Avenue  Monthly, 
doesn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  though,  of  course,  the  offices  are 
on  Sixth." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Marion.  She  had  learned 
what  she  wanted  to  know. 

III. 

"The  Winsomeness  of  Winnie,"  by  Ellersley 
Fair,  appeared  in  the  Christmas  issue  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  magazine  comes  out  on 
the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Fair  was  sum- 
moned by  telephone  to  take  tea  with  Miss 
Knighting.  The  scene  in  which  Marion 
broke  the  news  to  Ellersley  wTas  an  interest- 
ing one,  but  as  it  was,  towards  its  close, 
affectionate  as  well,  it  will  be  more  discreet 
not  to  record  it.  As  to  the  scene  at  the 
Racquet  Club,  when  the  strongest  men 
became  hysterical  with  laughter  after  read- 
ing the  delicately  sentimental  tale,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  to  draw  a  veil  over  that 
also,  in  order  that  rising  young  authors  may 
not  get  an  idea  that  the  public  is  unapprecia- 
tive  of  their  fine-spun  dreams.  As  to  the 
scene  of  Ellersley's  first  appearance  at  the 
club,  in  the  interests  of  mere  decency  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  repeat  what  he  said 
when  they  chaffed  him.  But  his  word  was 
pledged  to  Marion,  and  though  somewhat 
blasphemous  for  an  author,  an  author  he 
still  remained. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  four  papers  in 
New  York  alone,  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  in  the  country,  printed  editorials  full 
of  hope  for  the  younger  sons  of  our  million- 
aires.  No  one  actually  hailed  "  The  Winsome- 
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ness  of  Winnie  "  as  a  masterpiece,  yet  it  was 
considered  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  a  mere 
polo-playing  scion  of  the  New  York  plutocracy 
should  embark  upon  a  literary  career.  It 
was  almost  as  astonishing  an  effect  as  would 
be  produced  upon  the  public  should  an 
enterprising  editor  secure  a  sonnet  sequence 
from  Mr.  John  D.  Eockefeller. 

For  a  time,  Marion  floated  with  the  in- 
toxicating tide  of  success.  The  lower  drawer 
of  her  desk  would  now  close  easily,  and  five 
other  magazines  were  preparing  to  enrich 
their  pages  with  fiction  from  the  pen  of 
Ellersley  Fair.  In  the  process  of  making 
him  worthy  of  her,  she  even  led  him,  like  a 
lamb  to  the  sacrificial  altar,  to  an  evening 
party  given  by  the  woman  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  editor  of  the  Book  and  Pen.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  do  justice  to  Ellersley 's 
first  feelings  about  the  company  there  as- 
sembled. But  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
their  attitude  towards  him  was  excessively 
friendly.  Mr.  Fair  was  considered  to  have 
a  piquantly  eccentric  personality  —  for  an 
author.  He  modestly  said  he  didn't  care  to 
talk  about  his  work — and  then  really  didn't 
talk  about  it.  The  female  writers  present 
found  his  simplicity  and  his  broad  shoulders 
delightful.  In  the  end,  Ellersley  seemed  to 
enjoy  himself  so  thoroughly  that  Marion 
took  him  away  a  good  half -hour  before  the 
usual  breaking-up  time. 

"  Who  was  that  girl  with  the  nice  eyes  and 
brown  hair  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  mere  Yellow  journalist,"  responded 
Marion. 

"  She  said  she  was  awfully  interested  in 
my  work."  He  delivered  this  with  a  kind  of 
boyish  shyness,  ending  in  a  chuckle.  Marion 
withdrew  herself  into  a  corner  of  the 
brougham.  They  drove  on  a  little  while  in 
silence,  which  the  author  finally  broke. 

"  I  say,  Marion,"  he  began,  "  of  course,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  these 
stories  must  be  very  good.  Lots  of  people 
say  that  they  feel  about  'em  just  as — well, 
just  as  that  girl  with  the  nice  eyes  did." 

"  Of  course  the  stories  are  good." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  you  think  that  you 
ought  to  get  the  credit  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  the  trick  we're  played." 

"  JSTo,"  said  Ellersley, "  but  you  could  write 
more  and  print  'em  with  your  own  name." 

"  They  take  them  largely  because  you  are 
a  much-advertised  person.  I'm  not  known 
like  that."  She  had  the  air  of  wanting  to 
be  contradicted. 

"I'm  sure  it  isn't  that;  it's  because 
they're  good.     I  wish  you  could  have  heard 


Ethel  Allerton  go  on  about  them  to  me  the 
other  night." 

"I  wish  I  could  have,"  said  Marion  in 
non-committal  tones. 

"  I  almost  began  to  wish  I  had  written 
them." 

Perhaps  this  was  not  tactful.  At  any  rate, 
Miss  Knigh ting's  response  to  her.  admirer's 
next  question  was  somewhat  enigmatic. 

"Don't  you  think  by  this  time  I'm  as 
worthy  of  you  as  you  want  me  to  be, 
Marion  ?  " 

"  I  think  perhaps  you  are,"  she  said. 

Instead  of  cheering,  it  somehow  chilled 
Ellersley. 

IV. 

The  next  month  or  two  contained  the 
darkest  passage  in  Miss  Knighting's  career. 
Eager  editors  received  no  further  contribu- 
tions from  the  pen  of  Ellersley  Fair.  But 
in  the  lower  drawer  of  Miss  Knighting's 
desk  a  phenomenon  like  the  ceaseless  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  set  in.  After  a  period 
of  rest,  publishers'  clerks  again  betook 
themselves  to  the  task  of  returning  her 
manuscripts.  Marion's  temper  grew  more 
uncertain,  and  her  comments  upon  the 
literary  situation  more  acrid.  Meanwhile,  as 
if  to  punctuate  her  annoyance,  one  by  one 
the  magazines  came  out  with  the  stories 
which  were  making  a  literary  reputation  for 
Ellersley  Fair.  Ultimately  there  came  a 
time  when  Miss  Knighting,  for  some  reason 
unfathomable  by  her  admirer,  became  so 
uncertain  and  moody  that  he  instinctively 
sought  other  and  more  soothing  society. 

It  was  noticeable  at  that  period  that  Miss 
Allerton's  interest  in  literature,  which  had 
hitherto  been  merely  latent  in  her  character, 
now  made  great  progress.  To  a  girl  striving 
to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  fiction,  it  was, 
of  course,  an  especially  happy  circumstance 
that  she  should  know  a  promising  young 
writer  like  Ellersley  Fair.  Miss  Allerton 
found,  so  she  said,  that  the  routine  social 
gaieties  began  to  pall  upon  her,  and  that 
nothing  gave  her  so  much  pleasure  as  a  chat 
upon  intellectual  subjects  over  a  quiet  cup  of 
tea.  At  her  fireside  there  was  always  a  place 
for  Ellersley,  and  sometimes  she  even  gave 
orders  to  the  servants  that  she  was  at  home 
to  no  one  else.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
seemed  a* pity  to  weary  so  valuable  a  brain 
with  the  idle  chatter  of  the  unsympathetic. 
Ellersley  was  still  almost  morbidly  modest 
when  it  came  to  any  discussion  of  his 
writings.  So  with  graceful  tact  Miss  Allerton 
used  to  lead  the  conversation  to  the  author's 
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c  Marion  was  silent,  and  appeared  to 
brood  darkly  over  the  teacups." 


character  itself,  especi- 
ally considered  in 
relation  to  his  works. 
It  was  interesting  to 
Ellersley — as,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  to 
anyone — to  learn  that 
Miss  Allerton  had 
ways  found  in  Mr.  Pair,  even  long  before 
he  began  to  write,  the  same  qualities  of 
sympathetic  feeling  and  cultivated  taste  now 
in  evidence  in  his  stories.  To  her,  as  she 
delicately  put  it,  it  had  never  been  the 
surprise  it  had  seemed  to  be  to  others  that 
he  should  display  this  charming  talent. 
Ellersley  would  have  been  less  than  human 
if  he  had  not  felt  how  wrong  it  would  be  to. 
disappoint  this  dear  creature  by  publishing 
no  more  stories  in  the  future.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  it  necessary  to  put  the  matter 
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in  just  this  light  to  Miss  Knighting  when  he 
broached  the  subject. 

A  letter  from  an  editor  with  a  request  for 
a  story  was  an  admir- 
able excuse  for  going 
to  call  on  Marion — 
Ellersley  had  somehow 
fallen  out  of  the  habit 
of  doing  so  every  day. 
As  Fate  would  have 
it,  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor had  been  the 
postman,  also  with  a 
letter — or,  rather,  a 
printed  slip — from  an 
editor.  The  moment 
Ellersley  bad  chanced 
upon  was  not  well 
chosen.  But  he  could 
not  know. 

"  Marion,  dear,"  he 
began,  "you  know 
how  much  I  urged  you 
to  print  stories  with 
your  own  name,  instead 
of  giving  me  all  the 
credit." 

Marion  was  silent, 
and  appeared  to  brood 
darkly  over  the  tea- 
cups. Ellersley  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  don't  know  why 
you  won't  do  it.  But 
as  you  wron't,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  I've 
been  wondering — well 
— why  should  I  go 
on?" 

He  handed  her  the 
editor's  letter.  She 
looked  it  over. 

Finally  she  spoke  in 
a  strained  voice. 

"  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question." 

"  I  don't  see  why," 
protested  Ellersley  ; 
"  you  can  write  the 
stories  easily  enough, 
I  know." 

"Ob,  I  could  write 
the  stories,"  flashed 
back  Miss  Knighting, 
"  and  editors  would 
continue  to  take  them 
because  you  play  polo,  and  your  mother 
runs  Society  in  New  York.  But  how  long 
do  you  think  people  will  keep  on  believing 


"Miss  Allerton,  a  charming  girl. 


you  are  really  the  author  ?  Why,  you  are 
as  incapable  of  such  work  as  it's  possible 
for  any  man  to  be.  How  they  can  go  on 
thinking  it's  yours, 
and  taking  it,  when 
they  won't  have  it  on 
its  merits,  is  more 
than  I  can  see.  Oh, 
no,  it's  no  good. 
Someone  would  be  sure 
to  find  out." 

< '  0  h  ,    I    don't 

know "     began 

Ellersley  vaguely. 

"Well,  I  do/  How 
can  anyone  talk  with 
you  a  half -hour  and 
believe  you  capable  of 
writing  my  stories  ? 
My  dear  Ellersley,  I 
don't  wish  to  be  brutal, 
but  you  are  too 
stupid." 

"I  am  sorry  you 
think  so  badly  of  me," 
was  Mr.  Fair's  dignified 
response.  "  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to 
know  that  there  are 
people  who  think  it 
quite  natural  that  I 
should  write  the 
stories." 

"  They  must  be  great 
fools." 

"Not  at  all.  She 
is  —  well,  they  are 
very  nice,  intelligent 
people." 

"My  dear  Ellersley, 
you  know  well  enough 
that  the  beginning 
of  this  whole  thing 
was  that  you  ad- 
mitted that  you  were 
stupid.  Now  that  all 
this  intellectual  posi- 
tion has  been  given 
to  you  through  my 
brains,  don't  become 
conceited.  It's  irri- 
tating enough  for  me 
as  it  is.  Do  at  least 
be  as  sensible  as  you 
used  to  be,  and  see 
that  you're  stupid." 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  admitted  I  was  stupid,"  said 
Ellersley.  "  I  admitted  it ;  but  I  must  say, 
Marion,  that  I  don't  think  it's  quite  kind  of 
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you  to  rub  it  in.  And  sometimes,  I  think, 
when  a  man's  appreciated  and  —  well  — 
encouraged — well,  it's  a  very  good  thing  for 
him." 

44 1  don't  doubt  that  plenty  of  silly  girls  4 
would   flatter  you.       Probably   that    Ethel 
Allerton " 

"  I   consider    Miss   Allerton   a   charming 
girl." 

"  Who  appreciates  you,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  She  seems  to." 

"  If  you  prefer  her  society  to  mine " 

"  I  didn't  say  that." 

"  Of  course,  you  are  at  liberty  to  seek  it" 

y. 

It  is  understood  that  once,  in  a  box  at  the 
play,  Mr.  Fair  pointed  out  to  Miss  Allerton 
three  poets  in  the  stalls — he  had  met  them 


at  his  one  "  literary  evening."  Their  appear- 
ance reconciled  Ethel  to  Ellersley's  giving  up 
writing. 

"  After  all,"  she  said  later,  with  a  loving, 
upward  glance  at  him,  "  I  only  liked  the 
stories  because  I  liked  you.  I  don't  care  if 
you  never  write  again." 

Ellersley  kissed  her,  and  her  interest  in 
letters  died  at  that  moment  in  his  arms. 

Miss  Knighting's  own  activity  in  the 
direction  of  culture  also  suffered  a  decline 
about  this  time.  She  is  now  said  to  be 
engaged  to  Hanford  Robynson,  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Fair's,  who  is  equally  prominent  socially, 
somewhat  richer,  and  fully  as  stupid.  It  is 
not  unlikely ;  for  Marion,  even  in  her  most 
cultured  moments,  rode  well  to  hounds,  and 
literature  never  dimmed  the  rose  pink  of  her 
cheek. 
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THE    ENEMIES. 

I  COULD  have  sung  as  sweet  as  any  lark, 
*      Who  in  unfettered  skies  doth  find  him  blest, 
And  sings  to  leaning  angels  prayer  and  praise, 
For  in  God's  garden  the  most  lowly  nest. 

But  came  the  cares— a  grey  and  stinging  throng 
Of  liliputian  foes,  whose  thrust  and  dart 

Did  blind  my  eyes  and  hush  my  song  in  tears; 
Their  brushing  wings  flung  poison  to  my  heart. 


I  could  have  fought,  in  truth  a  goodly  fight, 

Braved  death,  nor  feared  defeat  before  one  foe ; 

Against  these  puny  cares  I  strive  in  vain, 
They  sting  my  soul  unto  its  overthrow. 

DORA    SIQERSON    SHORTER. 


BROWN    WOLF. 


By    JACK    LONDON. 


HE  had  delayed  because 
of  the  dew-wet  grass, 
in  order  to  put  on  her 
rubbers,  and  when 
she  emerged  from  the 
house  found  her  wait- 
ing husband  absorbed 
in  the  wonder  of  a 
bursting  almond-bud. 
She  sent  a  questing 
glance  across  the  tall  grass  and  in  and  out 
among  the  orchard  trees. 

"  Where's  Wolf  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  He  was  here  a  moment  ago."  Walt 
Irvine  drew  himself  away  with  a  jerk  from 
the  metaphysics  and  poetry  of  the  organic 
miracle  of  blossom,  and  surveyed  the  land- 
scape. "  He  was  running  a  rabbit  the  last 
I  saw  of  him." 

"Wolf!  Wolf!  Here,  Wolf  !"  she  called, 
as  they  left  the  clearing  and  took  the  trail 
that  led  down  through  the  waxen-belled 
manzanita  jungle  to  the  county  road. 

Irvine  thrust  between  his  lips  the  little 
finger  of  each  hand  and  lent  to  her  efforts 
a  shrill  whistling. 

She  covered  her  ears  hastily  and  made  a 
wry  grimace. 

"  My  J  for  a  poet,  delicately  attuned  and 
all  Ihe  rest  of  it,  you  can  make  unlovely 
noises.     My   ear-drums   are   pierced.      You 

outwhistle " 

"  Orpheus." 

"I  was  about  to  say  a  street-arab,"  she 
concluded  severely. 

"  Poesy  does  not  prevent,  one  from  being 
practical — at  least,  it  doesn't  prevent  me. 
Mine  is  no  futility  of  genius  that  can't  sell 
gems  to  the  magazines." 

He  assumed  a  mock-extravagance  and 
went  on — 

"I  am  no  attic-singer,  no  ballroom- war  bier. 
And  why  ?  Because  I  am  practical.  Mine 
is  no  squalor  of  song  that  cannot  transmute 
itself,  with  proper  exchange  value,  into  a 
flower-crowned  cottage,  a  sweet  mountain  - 
meadow,  a  grove  of  redwoods,  an  orchard  of 
thirty-seven  trees,  one  long  row  of  black- 
berries and  two  short  rows  of  strawberries, 
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to  say  nothing  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
gurgling  brook.  I  am  a  beauty  merchant, 
a  trader  in  song,  and  I  pursue  utility,  dear 
Madge.  I  sing  a  song,  and,  thanks  to  the 
magazine  editors,  I  transmute  my  song  into 
a  waft  of  the  west  wind  sighing  through  our 
redwoods,  into  a  murmur  of  waters  over 
mossy  stones  that  sings  back  to  me  another 
song  than  the  one  I  sang,  and  yet  the  same 
song  wonderfully — er—  transmuted." 

"Oh,  that  all  your  song-transmutations 
were  as  successful  1  "  she  laughed. 

"  Name  one  that  wasn't." 

"Those  two  beautiful  sonnets  that  you 
transmuted  into  the  cow  that  was  accounted 
the  worst  milker  in  the  township." 

"  She  was  beautiful "  he  began. 

"But  she  didn't  give  milk,"  Madge 
interrupted. 

"  But  she  was  beautiful,  now,  wasn't  she  ?  " 
he  insisted. 

"  And  here's  where  beauty  and  utility  fall 
out,"  was  her  reply.  "And  there's  the 
Wolf  !  " 

From  the  thicket-covered  hillside  came 
a  crashing  of  underbrush,  and  then,  forty 
feet  above  them,  on  the  edge  of  the  sheer 
wall  of  rock,  appeared  a  wolf's  head  and 
shoulders.  His  braced  forepaws  dislodged 
a  pebble,  and,  with  sharp-pricked  ears  and 
peering  gaze  he  watched  the  fall  of  the 
pebble  till  it  struck  at  their  feet.  Then  he 
transferred  his  gaze  and  with  open  mouth 
laughed  down  at  them. 

"You  Wolf,  you!"  and  "You  blessed 
Wolf  ! "  the  man  and  woman  called  out  to 
him. 

The  ears  flattened  back  and  down  at  the 
sound,  and  the  head  seemed  to  snuggle 
under  the  caress  of  an  invisible  hand. 

They  watched  him  scramble  backward 
into  the  thicket,  then  proceeded  on  their 
way.  Several  minutes  later,  rounding  a 
turn  in  the  trail  where  the  descent  was  less 
precipitous,  he  joined  them  in  the  midst  of 
a  miniature  avalanche  of  pebbles  and  loose 
soil.  He  was  not  demonstrative.  A  pat 
and  a  rub  around  the  ears  from  the  man, 
and  a  more  prolonged  caressing  from  the 
woman,  and  he  was  away  down  the  trail  in 
front  of  them,  gliding  effortlessly  over  the 
ground  in  true  wolf -fashion. 
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"  With  open  mouth  laughed  down  at  them." 

In  build  and  coat  and  brush  he  was  a 
huge  timber-wolf  ;  but  the  lie  was  given  to 
his  wolfhood  by  his  colour  and  marking. 
There  the  dog  unmistakably  advertised  itself. 
No  wolf  was  ever  coloured  like  him.  He 
was  brown,  deep-brown,  red-brown,  an  orgy 
of  browns.  Back  and  shoulders  were  a 
warm  brown  that  paled  on  the  sides  and 
underneath  to  a  yellow  that  was  dingy 
because  of  the  brown  that  lingered  in  it. 
The  white  of  the  throat  and  paws,  and  the 
spots  over  the  eyes,  were  dirty  because  of  the 
persistent  and  ineradicable  brown,  while  the 
eyes  themselves  were  twin  topazes,  golden 
and  brown. 

The  man  and  woman  loved  the  dog  very 
much  ;  perhaps  this  was  because  it  had  been 
such  a  task  to  win  his  love.  It  had  been 
no  easy  matter  when  he  first  drifted  in 
mysteriously  out  of  nowhere  to  their  little 
mountain  cottage.  Footsore  and  famished, 
he  had  killed  a  rabbit  under  their  very 
noses  and  under  their  very  windows,  and 
then  crawled  away  and  slept  by  the  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  blackberry  bushes.  When 
Walt  Irvine  went  down  to  inspect  the 
intruder,  he  was  snarled  at  for  his  pains, 
and  Madge  likewise  was  snarled  at  when  she 
went  down  to  present  as  a  peace-offering  a 
large  pan  of  bread  and  milk. 

A  most  unsociable  dog  he  proved  to  be, 
resenting  all  their  advances,  refusing  to  let 
them  lay  hands  on  him,  menacing  them 
with  bared  fangs  and  bristling  hair.  Never- 
theless he  remained,  sleeping  and  resting  by 
the  spring,  and  eating  the  food  they  gave 
him  after  they  had  set  it  down  at  a  safe 
distance  and  retreated.  His  wretched  phy- 
sical condition  explained  why  he  lingered  ; 
and  when  he  had  recuperated,  after  several 
days'  sojourn,  he  disappeared. 

And  this  would  have  been  the  end  of  him, 


so  far  as  Irvine  and  his  wife  were  concerned, 
had  not  Irvine  at  that  particular  time  been 
called  away  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Riding  along  on  the  train,  near  to 
the  line  between  California  and  Oregon,  he 
chanced  to  look  out  of  the  window  and  saw 
his  unsociable  guest  sliding  along  the  wagon 
road,  brown  and  wolfish,  tired  yet  tireless, 
dust-covered  and  soiled  with  two  hundred 
miles  of  travel. 

Now,  Irvine  was  a  man  of  impulse,  a  poet. 
He  got  off  the  train  at  the  next  station, 
bought  a  piece  of  meat  at  a  butcher's  shop, 
and  captured  the  vagrant  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  The  return  trip  was  made  in  the 
baggage-car,  and  so  Wolf  came  a  second 
time  to  the  mountain  cottage.  Here  he  was 
tied  up  for  a  week  and  made  love  to  by  the 
man  and  woman.  But  it  was  very  circum- 
spect love-making.  Remote  and  alien  as  a 
traveller  from  another  planet,  he  snarled 
down  their  soft-spoken  love-words.  He 
never  barked.  In  all  the  time  they  had 
him  he  was  never  known  to  bark. 

To  win  him  became  a  problem.  Irvine 
liked  problems.  He  had  a  metal  plate  made 
on  which  was  stamped  :  "  Return  to  Walt 
Irvine,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County,  Cali- 
fornia." This  was  riveted  to  a  collar  and 
strapped  about  the  dog's  neck.  Then  he 
was  turned  loose,  and  promptly  he  dis- 
appeared. A  day  later  came  a  telegram  from 
Mendocino  County.  In  twenty  hours  he  had 
made  over  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  and 
was  still  going  when  captured. 

He  came  back  by  Wells  Fargo  Express, 
was  tied  up  three  days,  and  wras  loosed  on 
the  fourth  and  lost.  This  time  he  gained 
Southern  Oregon  before  he  was  caught  and 
returned.  Always,  as  soon  as  he  received  his 
liberty,  he  fled  away,  and  always  he  fled 
north.  He  was  possessed  of  an  obsession 
that  drove  him  north.  The  homing  instinct, 
Irvine  called  it,  after  he  had  expended  the 
selling  price  of  a  sonnet  in  getting  the 
animal  back  from  Northern  Oregon. 

Another  time  the  brown  wanderer  suc- 
ceeded in  traversing  half  the  length  of 
California,  all  of  Oregon,  and  most  of 
Washington,  before  he  was  picked  up  and 
returned.  A  remarkable  thing  was  the 
speed  with  which  he  travelled.  Fed  up 
and  rested,  as  soon  as  he  was  loosed  he 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  getting  over  the 
ground.  On  the  first  day's  run  he  was 
known  to  cover  as  high  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  after  that  he  would  average 
a  hundred  miles  a  day  until  caught.  He 
always  arrived  back  lean  and  hungry  and 
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savage,  and  always  departed  fresh  and 
vigorous,  cleaving  his  way  northward  in 
response  to  some  prompting  of  his  being 
that  no  one  could  understand. 

But  at  last,  after  a  futile  year  of  flight,  he 
accepted  the  inevitable  and  elected  to  remain 
at  the  cottage  where  first  he  had  killed  the 
rabbit  and  slept  by  the  spring.  Even  after 
that,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  man  and 
woman  succeeded  in  patting  him.  It  was 
a  great  victory,  for  they  alone  were  allowed 
to  put  hands  on  him.  He  was  fastidiously 
exclusive,  and  no  guest  at  the  cottage  ever 
succeeded  in  making  up  to  him.  A  low 
growl  greeted  their  approach  ;  if  they  had 
the  hardihood  to  come  nearer,  the  lips  lifted, 
the  naked  fangs  appeared,  and  the  growl 
became  a  snarl — a  snarl  so  terrible  and 
malignant  that  it  awed  the  stoutest  of  them, 
as  it  likewise  awed  the  farmers'  dogs  that 
knew  ordinary  dog-snarling,  but  had  never 
heard  wolf -snarling  before. 

He  was  without  antecedents.  His  history 
began  with  Walt  and  Madge.  He  had  come 
up  from  the  south,  but  never  a  clue  did  they 
get  of  the  owner  from  whom  he  had 
evidently  fled.  Mrs.  Johnson,  their  nearest 
neighbour  and  the  one  who  supplied  them 
with  milk,  proclaimed  him  a  Klondike  dog. 
Her  brother  was  burrowing  for  frozen  pay- 
streaks  in  that  far  country,  and  so  she  con- 
stituted herself  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

But  they  did  not  dispute  her.  There  were 
the  tips  of  Wolf's  ears,  obviously  so  severely 
frozen  at  some  time  that  they  would  never 
quite  heal  again.  Besides,  he  looked  like  the 
photographs  of  the  Alaskan  dogs  they  saw 
published  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
They  often  speculated  over  his  past,  and 
tried  to  conjure  up  (from  what  they  had 
read  and  heard),  what  his  northland  life  had 
been.  That  the  northland  still  drew  him 
they  knew,  for  at  night  they  sometimes 
heard  him  crying  softly ;  and  when  the 
north  wind  blew  and  the  bite  of  frost  was 
in  the  air,  a  great  restlessness  would  come 
upon  him,  and  he  would  lift  a  mournful 
lament  which  they  knew  to  be  the  long 
wolf  -  howl.  Yet  he  never  barked.  No 
provocation  was  great  enough  to  draw  from 
him  that  canine  cry. 

Long  discussion  they  had,  during  the  time 
of  winning  him,  as  to  whose  dog  he  was. 
Each  claimed  him,  and  each  proclaimed 
loudly  any  expression  of  affection  made  by 
him.  But  the  man  had  the  best  of  it  at 
first,  chiefly  because  he  was  a  man.  It  was 
patent  that  Wolf  had  had  no  experience  with 
women.     He  did   not  understand  women. 


Madge's  skirts  were,  something  he  never  quite 
accepted.  The  rustle  of  them  was  enough  to 
set  him  a-bristle  with  suspicion,  and  on  a 
windy  day  she  could  not  approach  him  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  Madge  who  fed 
him  ;  also  it  was  she  who  ruled  the  kitchen, 
and  it  was  by  her  favour,  and  her  favour 
alone,  that  he  was  permitted  to  come  within 
that  sacred  precinct.  It  was  because  of  these 
things  that  she  bade  fair  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  her  garments.  Then  it  was  that 
Walt  put  forth  special  effort,  making  it  a 
practice  to  have  Wolf  lie  at  his  feet  while  he 
wrote,  and,  between  petting  and  talking, 
losing  such  time  from  his  work.  Walt  won 
in  the  end,  and  his  victory  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man,  though  Madge 
averred  that  they  would  have  had  another 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  gurgling  brook,  and  at 
least  two  west  winds  sighing  through  their 
redwoods,  had  Walt  properly  devoted  his 
energies  to  song-transmutation,  and  left  Wolf 
alone  to  exercise  a  natural  taste  and  an 
unbiased  judgment. 

"  It's  about  time  I  heard  from  those  trio- 
lets," Walt  said,  after  a  silence  of  five  minutes, 
during  which  they  had  swung  steadily  down 
the  trail.  "  There'll  be  a  cheque  at  the  post- 
office,  I  know,  and  we'll  transmute  it  into 
beautiful  buckwheat  flour,  a  gallon  of  maple 
syrup,  and  a  new  pair  of  rubbers  for  you." 

"  And  into  beautiful  milk  from  Mrs.  John- 
son's beautiful  cow,"  Madge  added.  "To- 
morrow's the  first  of  the  month,  you  know." 


"  A  snarl    so  terrihle  and  malignant  that  it  awed   the 
stoutest  of  them." 
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Walt  scowled  unconsciously,  then  his  face 
brightened  and  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
breast-pocket. 

"  Never  mind.  I  have  here  a  nice,  beauti- 
ful, new  cow,  the  best  milker  in  California." 

"  When  did  you  write  it  ?  "  she  demanded 
eagerly.  Then,  reproachfully  :  "  And  you 
never  showed  it  to  me." 

"  I  saved  it  to  read  to  you  on  the  way  to 
the  post-office,  in  a  spot  remarkably  like  this 
one,"  he  answered,  indicating,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  a  dry  log  on  which  to  sit. 

A  tiny  stream  flowed  out  of  a  dense  fern- 
brake,  slipped  down  a  mossy-lipped  stone, 
and  ran  across  the  path  at  their  feet.  From 
the  valley  arose  the  mellow  song  of  meadow- 
larks,  while  about  them,  in  and  out,  through 
sunshine  and  shadow,  fluttered  great  yellow 
butterflies. 

Up  from  below  came  another  sound  that 
broke  in  upon  Walt,  reading  softly  from  his 
manuscript.  It  was  a  crunching  of  heavy 
feet,  punctuated,  now  and  again,  by  the  clat- 
tering of  a  displaced  stone.  As  Walt  finished 
and  looked  to  his  wife  for  approval,  a  man 
came  into  view  around  the  turn  of  the  trail. 
He  was  bareheaded  and  sweaty.  With  a 
handkerchief  in  one  hand  he  mopped  his 
face,  while  in  the  other  hand  he  carried  a 
new  hat  and  a  wilted  starch  collar,  which  he 
had  removed  from  his  neck.  He  was  a  well- 
built  man,  and  his  muscles  seemed  on  the 
point  of  bursting  out  of  the  painfully  new 
and  ready-made  black  clothes  he  wore. 

"Warm  day,"  Walt  greeted  him.  Walt 
believed  in  country  democracy,  and  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  practise  it. 

The  man  paused  and  nodded. 

"  I  guess  I  ain't  used  much  to  the  warm," 
he  vouchsafed  half  -  apologetically.  "I'm 
more  accustomed  to  zero  weather." 

"You  don't  find  any  of  that  in  this 
country,"  Walt  laughed. 

"Should  say  not,"  the  man  answered. 
"  An'  I  ain't  here  a-lookin'  for  it,  neither. 
I'm  tryin'  to  find  my  sister.  Mebbe  you 
know  where  she  lives.  Her  name's  Johnson 
— Mrs.  William  Johnson." 

"You're  not  her  Klondike  brother," 
Madge  cried,  her  eyes  bright  with  interest, 
"  about  wrhom  we've  heard  so  much  ?  " 

"  Yes'm,  that's  me,"  he  answered  modestly. 
"My  name's  Miller— Skiff  Miller.  I  just 
thought  I'd  s'prise  her." 

"  You  are  on  the  right  track,  then.  Only 
you've  come  by  the  footpath."  Madge  stood 
up  to  direct  him,  pointing  up  the  canyon  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  "You  see  that  blasted 
redwood.     Take  the  little  trail  turning  off  to 


the  right.  It's  the  short-cut  to  her  house. 
You  can't  miss  it." 

"  Yes'm,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

He  made  tentative  efforts  to  go,  but 
seemed  awkwardly  rooted  to  the  spot.  He 
was  gazing  at  her  with  an  open  admiration, 
of  which 'he  was  quite  unconscious,  and  which 
was  drowning,  along  with  him,  in  the  rising 
sea  of  embarrassment  in  which  he  floundered. 

"  We'd  like  to  hear  you  tell  about  the 
Klondike,"  Madge  said.  "  Mayn't  we  come 
over  some  day  while  you  are  at  your  sister's  ? 
Or,  better  yet,  won't  you  come  over  and  have 
dinner  with  us  ?  " 

"  Yes'm,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  mumbled 
mechanically.  Then  he  caught  himself  up 
and  added  :  "  I  ain't  stoppin'  long.  I  got  to 
be  pullin'  north  again.  I  go  out  on  to- 
night's train.  You  see,  I've  got  a  mail  con- 
tract with  the  Government." 

When  Madge  had  said  that  it  was  too  bad, 
he  made  another  futile  effort  to  go.  But  he 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her  face.  He 
forgot  his  embarrassment  in  his  admiration, 
and  it  was  her  turn  to  flush  and  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  Walt  had 
just  decided  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  saying 
something  to  relieve  the  strain,  that  Wolf, 
who  had  been  away  nosing  through  the  brush, 
trotted  wolf -like  into  view. 

Skiff  Miller's  abstraction  disappeared.  The 
pretty  woman  before  him  passed  out  of  his 
field  of  vision.  He  had  eyes  only  for  the 
dog,  and  a  great  wonder  came  into  his  face. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  ! "  he  enunciated 
slowly  and  solemnly. 

He  sat  down  ponderingly  on  the  log, 
leaving  Madge  standing.  At  the  sound  of 
his  voice  Wolf's  ears  had  flattened  down, 
then  his  mouth  had  opened  in  a  laugh.  He 
trotted  slowly  up  to  the  stranger  and  first 
smelt  his  hands,  then  licked  them  with  his 
tongue. 

Skiff  Miller  patted  the  dog's  head  and 
slowly  and  solemnly  repeated  :  "  Well,  I'll 
be  hanged ! 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  he  said  the  next 
moment :  "  I  was  just  s'prised  some,  that 
was  all." 

"We're  surprised,  too,"  she  answered 
lightly.  "  We  never  saw  Wolf  make  up  to  a 
stranger  before." 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  him— Wolf  ?  "  the 
man  asked. 

Madge  nodded.  "  But  I  can't  understand 
his  friendliness  towards  you  ....  unless  it's 
because  you're  from  the  Klondike.  He's  a 
Klondike  dog,  you  know." 


"  He  would  lift  a  mournful  lament  which  they  knew  to  be  the  long  wolf -howl," 
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"  Yes'm,"  Miller  said  absently.  He  lifted 
one  of  Wolf's  fore-legs  and  examined  the 
foot-pads,  pressing  them  and  denting  them 
with  this  thumb.  "  Kind  of  soft,"  he  re- 
marked. "  He  ain't  been  on  trail  for  a  long 
time." 

"  I  say,"  Walt  broke  in,  "  it  is  remarkable 
the  way  lie  lets  you  handle  him." 

Skiff  Miller  arose,  no  longer  awkward 
with  admiration  of  Madge,  and  in  a  sharp, 
businesslike  manner  asked :  "  How  long 
have  you  had  him  ?  " 

But  just  then  the  dog,  squirming  and 
rubbing  against  the  new-eomer's  legs,  opened 
his  mouth  and  barked.  It  was  an  explosive 
bark,  brief  and  joyous,  but  a  bark. 

"That's  a  new  one  on  me,"  Skiff  Miller 
remarked. 

Walt  and  Madge  stared  at  each  other.  The 
miracle  had  happened.     Wolf  had  barked. 

"It's  the  first  time  he  ever  barked," 
Madge  said. 

"  First  time  I  ever  heard  him,  too,"  Miller 
volunteered. 

Madge  smiled  at  him.  The  man  was 
evidently  a  humorist. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "since  you  have 
only  seen  him  for  five  minutes." 

Skiff  Miller  looked  at  her  sharply,  seeking 
in  her  face  the  guile  her  words  had  led  him 
to  suspect. 

"  I  thought  you  understood,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I  thought  you'd  tumbled  to  it 
from  his  makin'  up  to  me.  He's  my  dog. 
His  name  ain't  Wolf  ;  it's  Brown." 

"  Oh,  Walt !  "  was  Madge's  instinctive  cry 
to  her  husband. 

Walt  was  on  the  defensive  at  once. 

"  How  do  you  know  he's  your  dog  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  Because  he  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Mere  assertion,"  Walt  said  sharply. 

In  his  slow  and  pondering  way  Skiff  Miller 
looked  at  him,  then  asked,  with  a  nod  of  his 
head  towards  Madge— 

"  How  d'you  know  she's  your  wife  ?  You 
just  say :  '  Because  she  is,'  and  I'll  say  it's 
mere  assertion.  The  dog's  mine.  I  bred  'm 
an'  raised  'm,  an'  I  guess  I  ought  to  know. 
Look  here,  I'll  prove  it  to  you." 

Skiff  Miller  turned  to  the  dog.  "  Brown  ! " 
His  voice  rang  out  sharply,  and  at  the  sound 
the  dog's  ears  flattened  dowm  as  to  a  caress. 
"  Gee  !  "  The  dog  made  a  swinging  turn  to 
the  right.  "  Now  mush-on  !  "  And  the  dog 
ceased  his  swing  abruptly  and  started  straight 
ahead,  halting  obediently  at  command. 

"  I  can  do  it  with  whistles,"  Skiff  Miller 
said  proudly.     "  He  was  my  lead  dog." 


"  But  you  are  not  going  to  take  him  away 
with  you  ?  "  Madge  asked  tremulously. 

The  man  nodded. 

"  Back  into  that  awful  Klondike  wrorld  of 
suffering  ? " 

He  nodded  and  added  :  "  Oh,  it  ain't  so 
bad  as  all  that.  Look  at  me.  Pretty  healthy 
specimen,  ain't  I  ?  " 

"  But  the  dogs  !  The  terrible  hardship, 
the  heart-breaking  toil,  the  starvation,  the 
frost !     Oh,  I've  read  about  it,  and  I  know." 

"  I  nearly  ate  him  once,  over  on  Little 
Fish  River,"  Miller  volunteered  grimly.  "  If 
I  hadn't  got  a  moose  that  day,  it  would  have 
been  all  up  with  him." 

"  I'd  have  died  first !  "  Madge  cried. 

"Things  is  different  down  here,"  Miller 
explained.  "You  don't  have  to  eat  dogs. 
You  think  differently  just  about  the  time 
you're  all  in.  You've  never  been  all  in,  so 
you  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"That's  the  very  point,"  she  argued 
warmly.  "  Dogs  are  not  eaten  in  California. 
Why  not  leave  him  here  ?  He  is  happy. 
He'll  never  want  for  food,  you  know  that. 
He'll  never  suffer  from  cold  and  hardship. 
Here  all  is  softness  and  gentleness.  Neither 
the  human  nor  Nature  is  savage.  He  will 
never  know  a  whip-lash  again.  And  as  for 
the  weather — why,  it  never  snows  here." 

"  But  it's  all-fired  hot  in  summer,  beggin' 
your  pardon,"  Skiff  Miller  laughed. 

"  But  you  do  not  answer,"  Madge  continued 
passionately.  "  What  have  you  to  offer  him 
in  that  north  land  life  ?  " 

"  Grub,  when  I've  got  it,  and  that's  most 
of  the  time,"  came  the  answer. 

"  And  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  " 

"  No  grub." 

"  And  the  work  ?  " 

"  Yes,  plenty  of  work,"  Miller  blurted  out 
impatiently.  "  Work  without  end,  an'  famine, 
an'  frost,  an'  all  the  rest  of  the  miseries — 
that's  what  he'll  get  when  he  comes  with  me. 
But  he  likes  it.  He  is  used  to  it.  He  knows 
that  life.  He  was  born  to  it  an'  brought  up 
to  it.  An'  you  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  That's  where  the  dog  belongs,  and 
that's  where  he'll  be  happiest." 

"The  dog  doesn't  go,"  Walt  announced  in 
a  determined  voice,  "so  there  is  no  need 
of  further  discussion." 

"What's  that?"  Skiff  Miller  demanded, 
his  brows  lowering  and  an  obstinate  flush  of 
blood  reddening  his  forehead. 

"  I  said  the  dog  doesn't  go,  and  that  settles 
it.  I  don't  believe  he's  your  dog.  You 
may  have  seen  him  some  time.     You  may 
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even  some  time  have  driven 
him  for  his  owner.  But 
his  obeying  the  ordinary 
driving-commands  of  the 
Alaskan  trail  is  no  demon- 
stration that  he  is  yours. 
Any  dog  in  Alaska  would 
obey  you  as  he  obeyed. 
Besides,  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  valuable  dog,  as  dogs  go 
in  Alaska,  and  that  is 
sufficient  explanation  of 
your  desire  to  get  possession 
of  him.  Anyway,  you've 
got  to  prove  property." 

Skiff  Miller,  coot  and 
collected,  the  obstinate  flush 
a  trifle  deeper  on  his  fore- 
head, his  huge  muscles 
bulging  under  the  black 
cloth  of  his  coat,  carefully 
looked  the  poet  up  and 
down  as  though  measuring 
the  strength  of  his  slender- 
ness. 

The  Klondiker's  face  took 
on  a  contemptuous  ex- 
pression as  he  said  finally  : 
"  I  reckon  there's  nothin'  in 
sight  to  prevent  me  takin' 
the  dog  right  here  an' 
now." 

Walt's  face  reddened,  and 
the  striking-muscles  of  his 
arms  and  shoulders  seemed 
to  stiffen  and  grow  tense. 
His  wife  fluttered  appre- 
hensively into  the  breach. 

"Maybe  Mr.  Miller  is  right,"  she  said. 
"lam  afraid  that  he  is.  Wolf  does  seem 
to  know  him,  and  certainly  he  answers  to 
the  name  of  '  Brown.'  He  made  friends 
with  him  instantly,  and  you  know  that's 
something  he  never  did  with  anybody  before. 
Besides,  look  at  the  way  he  barked.  He 
was  just  bursting  with  joy.  Joy  over  what  ? 
Without  doubt  at  finding  Mr.  Miller." 

Walt's  striking-muscles  relaxed,  and  his 
shoulders  seemed  to  droop  with  hopelessness. 

"  I  guess  you're  right,  Madge,"  he  said. 
"  Wolf  isn't  Wolf,  but  Brown,  and  he  must 
belong  to  Mr.  Miller." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Miller  will  sell  him,"  she 
suggested.     "  We  can  buy  him." 

Skiff  Miller  shook  his  head,  no  longer 
belligerent,  but  kindly,  quick  to  be  generous 
in  response  to  generousness. 

"  I  had  five  dogs,"  he  said,  casting  about 
for  the  easiest  way  to   temper  his  refusal. 
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"Wolf  sprang  after  him  and  strove  gently  to  make  him  pause.'* 

"  He  was  the  leader.  They  wras  the  crack 
team  of  Alaska.  Nothin'  could  touch  'em. 
In  1898,  I  refused  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  bunch.  Dogs  was  high  then,  anyway  ; 
but  that  wasn't  what  made  the  fancy  price. 
It  was  the  team  itself.  Brown  was  the  best 
in  the  team.  That  winter  I  refused  twelve 
hundred  for  'm.  I  didn't  sell  'm  then,  an' 
I  ain't  a-sellin'  'm  now.  Besides,  I  think  a 
mighty  lot  of  that  dog.  I  'ave  ben  lookin' 
for  'm  for  three  years.  It  made  me 
fair  sick  when  I  found  he'd  been  stole 
— not  the  value  of   him,  but  the-»-well,  I 

liked  'm   like  ,  that's  all.      I  couldn't 

believe  my  eyes  when  I  seen  'm  just  now. 
I  thought  I  was  dreamin'.  It  was  too  good 
to  be  true.  Why,  I  was  his  wet-nurse.  I 
put  'm  to  bed.  snug  every  night.  His 
mother  died,  and  I  brought  'm  up  on  con- 
densed milk  at  two  dollars  a  can,  when  I 
couldn't   afford   it  in  my  own  coffee.     He 
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never  knew  any  mother  but  me.  He  used 
to  suck  my  finger  regular,  the  little  cuss- 
that  finger  right  there  !  " 

And  Skiff  Miller,  too  overwrought  for 
speech,  held  up  a  forefinger  for  them  to  see*. 

"  That  very  finger,"  he  managed  to  articu- 
late, as  though  somehow  it  clinched  the 
proof  of  ownership  and  the  bond  of  affection. 

He  was  still  gazing  at  his  extended  finger 
when  Madge  began  to  speak. 

"  But  the  dog,"  she  said.  "  You  haven't 
considered  the  dog." 

Skiff  Miller  looked  puzzled. 

"  Have  you  thought  about  him  ? "  she 
asked. 

"Don't  know  what  you're  drivin'  at," 
was  the  response. 

"  Maybe  the  dog  has  some  choice  in  the 
matter,"  Madge  went  on.  "  Maybe  he  has 
his  likes  and  desires.  You  have  not  con- 
sidered him.  You  give  him  no  choice.  It 
has  never  entered  your  mind  that  possibly 
he  might  prefer  California  to  Alaska.  You 
consider  only  what  you  like.  You  do  with 
him  as  you  would  with  a  sack  of  potatoes  or 
a  bale  of  hay." 

This  was  a  new  way  of  looking  at  it,  and 
Miller  w7as  visibly  impressed  as  he  debated  it 
in  his  mind.  Madge  took  advantage  of  his 
indecision. 

"  If  you  really  love  him,  what  would  be 
happiness  to  him  would  be  your  happiness 
also,"  she  urged. 

Skiff  Miller  continued  to  debate  with  him- 
self, and  Madge  stole  a  glance  of  exultation 
at  her  husband,  who  looked  back  with  warm 
approval. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  the  Klondiker 
suddenly  demanded. 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  puzzled.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  D'  ye  think  he'd  sooner  stay  in  Cali- 
fornia ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  with  positiveness. 
"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

Skiff  Miller  again  debated  with  himself, 
though  this  time  aloud,  at  the  same  time 
running  his  gaze  in  a  judicial  way  over  the 
mooted  animal. 

"He  was  a  good  worker.  He's  done  a 
heap  of  work  for  me.  He  never  loafed  on 
me,  an'  he  was  a  joe-dandy  at  hammerin'  a 
raw  team  into  shape.  He's  got  a  head  on 
him.  He  can  do  everything  but  talk.  He 
knows  what  you  say  to  him.  Look  at  'm 
He  knows  we're  talkin'  about  him." 


now. 


The  dog  was  lying  at  Skiff  Miller's  feet, 
head  close  down  on  paws,  ears  erect  and 
listening,   and   eyes   that  were    quick    and 


eager  to  follow  the  sound  of  speech  as  it 
fell  from  the  lips  of  first  one  and  then  the 
other. 

"An'  there's  a  lot  of  wTork  in  'm  yet. 
He's  good  for  years  to  come.  An'  I  do  like 
him." 

Once  or  twice  after  that  .  Skiff  Miller 
opened  his  mouth  and  closed  it  again  with- 
out speaking.     Finally  he  said — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Your  remarks, 
ma'am,  has  some  weight  in  them.  The 
dog's  worked  hard,  and  maybe  he's  earned 
a  soft  berth  an'  has  got  a  right  to  choose. 
Anyway,  we'll  leave  it  up  to  him.  What- 
ever he  says,  goes.  You  people  stay  right 
here  settin'  down.  I'll  say  '  Good-bye,'  and 
walk  off  casual-like.  If  he  wants  to  stay, 
he  can  stay.  If  he  wants  to  come  with  me, 
let  'm  come.  I  won't  call  'm  to  come,  an' 
don't  you  call  'm  to  come  back." 

He  looked  with  sudden  suspicion  at 
Madge  and  added  :  "  Only  you  must  play 
fair.    No  persuadin'  after  my  back  is  turned." 

"  We'll  play  fair,"  Madge  began,  but  Skiff 
Miller  broke  in  on  her  assurances. 

"  I  know  the  ways  of  women,"  he  an- 
nounced. "  Their  hearts  is  soft.  When 
their  hearts  is  touched,  they're  likely  to  stack 
the  cards,  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  deck, 
an'  lie  like  the  devil— beggin'  your  pardon, 
ma'am.  I'm  only  discoursin'  about  women 
in  general." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  Madge 
quavered. 

"  I  don't  see  as  you've  got  any  call  to 
thank  me,"  he  replied.  "  Brown  ain't  de- 
cided yet.  #  Now,  you  won't  mind  if  I  go 
away  slow  ?  It's  no  more  'n  fair,  seein'  I'll 
be  out  of  sight  inside  a  hundred  yards." 

Madge  agreed,  and  added  :  "  And  I 
promise  you  faithfully  that  we  won't  do 
anything  to  influence  him." 

"  Well,  then,  I  might  as  well  be  gettin' 
along,"  Skiff  Miller  said  in  the  ordinary 
tones  of  one  departing. 

At  this  change  in  his  voice,  Wolf  lifted 
his  head  quickly,  and  still  more  quickly  got 
to  his  feet  when  the  man  and  woman  shook 
hands.  He  sprang  up  on  his  hind-legs, 
resting  his  fore- paws  on  her  hip,  and  at  the 
same  time  licking  Skiff  Miller's  hand.  When 
the  latter  shook  hands  with  Walt,  Wolf 
repeated  his  act,  resting  his  weight  on  Walt 
and  licking  both  men's  hands. 

"  It  ain't  no  picnic,  I  can  tell  you  that," 
were  the  Klondiker's  last  words,  as  he  turned 
and  went  slowly  up  the  trail. 

For  the  distance  of  twenty  feet,  Wolf 
watched  him  go,  himself  all  eagerness  and 
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•  struggling  with  all  his  body  to  express  the  thought  that  was  in  him." 


expectancy,  as  though  waiting  for  the  man 
to  turn  and  retrace  his  steps.  Then,  with  a 
quick,  low  whine,  Wolf  sprang  after  him, 
overtook  him,  caught  his  hand  between  his 
teeth  with  reluctant  tenderness,  and  strove 
gently  to  make  him  pause. 

Failing  in  this,  Wolf  raced  back  to  where 
Walt  Irvine  sat,  catching  his  coat-sleeve  in 
his  teeth,  and  trying  vainly  to  drag  him  after 
the  retreating  man. 

Wolf's  perturbation  began  to  wax.  He 
desired  ubiquity.  He  wanted  to  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time,  with  the  old  master 
and  the  new,  and  steadily  the  distance 
between  them  was  increasing.  He  sprang 
about  excitedly,  making  short,  nervous  leaps 
and  twists,  now  towards  one,  now  towards  the 
other,  in  painful  indecision,  not  knowing  his 
own  mind,  desiring  both  and  unable  to 
choose,  uttering  quick,  sharp  whines,  and 
beginning  to  pant. 

He  sat  down  abruptly  on  his  haunches, 
thrusting  his  nose  upward,  the  mouth  open- 
ing and  closing  with  jerking  movements, 
each  time  opening  wider.  These  jerking 
movements  were  in  unison  with  the  recur- 


rent spasms  that  attacked  the  throat,  each 
spasm  severer  and  more  intense  than  the 
preceding  one.  And  in  accord  with  jerks 
and  spasms  the  larynx  began  to  vibrate,  at 
first  silently,  accompanied  by  the  rush  of  air 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  then  sounding  a  low, 
deep  note,  the  lowest  in  the  register  of  the 
human  ear.  All  this  was  the  nervous  and 
muscular  preliminary  to  howling. 

But  just  as  the  howl  was  on  the  verge  of 
bursting  from  the  full  throat,  the  wide- 
opened  mouth  was  closed,  the  paroxysms 
ceased,  and  he  looked  long  and  steadily  at 
the  retreating  man.  Suddenly  Wolf  turned 
his  head,  and  over  his  shoulder  just  as 
steadily  regarded  Walt.  The  appeal  was 
unanswered.  Not  a  word  nor  a  sign  did  the 
dog  receive,  no  suggestion  and  no  clue  as  to 
what  his  conduct  should  be. 

A  glance  ahead  to  where  the  old  master 
was  nearing  the  curve  of  the  trail  excited 
him  again.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
whine,  and  then,  struck  by  a  new  idea, 
turned  his  attention  to  Madge.  Hitherto 
he  had  ignored  her,  but  now,  both  masters 
failing  him,  she  alone  was  left.     He  went 
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over  to  her  and  snuggled  his  head  in  her 
lap,  nudging  her  arm  with  his  nose— an  old 
trick  of  his  when  begging  for  favours.  He 
backed  away  from  her  and  began  writhing 
and  twisting  playfully,  curveting  and 
prancing,  half  rearing  and  striking  his 
fore-paws  to  the  earth,  struggling  with  all 
his  body,  from  the  wheedling  eyes  and 
flattening  ears  to  the  wagging  tail,  to  express 
the  thought  that  was  in  him  and  that  was 
denied  him  utterance. 

This,  too,  he  soon  abandoned.  He  was 
depressed  by  the  coldness  of  these  humans, 
who  had  never  been  cold  before.  No 
response  could  he  draw  from  them,  no  help 
could  he  get.  They  did  not  consider  him. 
They  were  as  dead. 

He  turned  and  silently  gazed  after  the  old 
master.  Skiff  Miller  was  rounding  the 
curve.  In  a  moment  he  would  be  gone 
from  view.  Yet  he  never  turned  his  head, 
plodding  straight  onward,  slowly  and 
methodically,  as  though  possessed  of  no 
interest  in  what  was  occurring  behind  his 
back. 

And  in  this  fashion  he  went  out  of  view. 
Wolf  waited  for  him  to  reappear.  He 
waited  a  long  moment — silently,  quietly, 
without  movement,  as  though  turned  to 
stone — withal,  stone  quick  with  eagerness 
and  desire.  He  barked  once,  and  waited. 
Then  he  turned  and  trotted  back  to  Walt 


Irvine.  He  sniffed  his  hand  and  dropped 
down  heavily  at  his  feet,  watching  the  trail 
where  it  curved  emptily  from  view. 

The  tiny  stream  slipping  down  the  mossy- 
lipped  stone  seemed  suddenly  to  increase  the 
volume  of  its  gurgling  noise.  Save  for  the 
meadow-larks,  there  was  no  other  sound. 
The  great,  yellow  butterflies  drifted  silently- 
through  the  sunshine  and  lost  themselves  in 
the  drowsy  shadows.  Madge  gazed  triumph- 
antly at  her  husband. 

A  few  minutes  later  Wolf  got  upon  his 
feet.  Decision  and  deliberation  marked  his 
movements.  He  did  not  glance  at  the  man 
and  woman.  His  eyes  were  fixed  up  the  trail. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind.  They  knew  it. 
And  they  knew,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, that  the  ordeal  had  just  begun. 

He  broke  into  a  trot,  and  Madge's  lips 
pursed,  forming  an  avenue  for  the  caressing 
sound  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  to  send 
forth.  But  the  caressing  sound  was  not 
made.  She  was  impelled  to  look  at  her 
husband,  and  she  saw  the  sternness  with 
which  he  watched  her.  The  pursed  lips 
relaxed,  and  she  sighed  inaudibly. 

Wolf's  trot  broke  into  a  run.  Wider  and 
wider  were  the  leaps  he  made.  Not  once  did 
he  turn  his  head,  his  wolf's  brush  standing 
out  straight  behind  him,  his  speed  not  once 
lessened.  He  cut  sharply  across  the  curve 
of  the  trail  and  was  gone. 


TIME,    THE    THIEF. 

HpIME,  the  thief,  did  steal  away 

First  an  hour,  and  then  a  day, 
Next  a  week,  and  last  a  year, 
Until  I  did  greatly  fear 
Time,  the  thief,  to  me  would  leave 
Naught  but  space  to  think  and  grieve. 
Seize  the  rogue  ere  he  can  fly, 
Take  from  him  his  treasury. 
First  the  unforgotten  year, 
That  to  you  and  me  is  dear. 
Hour,  and  day,  and  happy  week, 
Each  in  turn  you  must  bespeak, 
And  lest  again  to  steal  he  try, 
Lock  them  fast  in  memory. 


E1LY    ESMONPEe 
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THE    FUTURE   OF   THE    SUDAN. 


By    JOHN    WAED,   F.S.A. 


THERE  was  never  conquest  more  free 
from  motives  of  self-interest  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Un- 
sought by  us,  Egypt  fell  into  our  hands. 
Having  delivered  the  oldest  empire  in  the 
world  from  being  ruined  by  Turkish 
plunderers  and  oppressors,  it  became  our 
duty  to  crush  its  savage  enemies,  the  Der- 
vishes of  the  Sudan,  whose  threats  of  the 
invasion  of  Cairo  by 
fire  and  sword  were 
attempted,  and  would 
have  been  realised, 
had  not  we  interfered 
in  time  to  paralyse 
and  disperse  their 
.hordes  of  fanatics. 

The  conquests  of 
Omdurman  and  Khar- 
toum wTere  mainly  won 
by  native  Egyptian 
soldiers,  trained  to 
valour  and  led  to 
victory  by  our  officers. 
These  soldiers  had 
been  transformed 
from  the  crude 
material  of  poor,  weak 
Egyptian  fellaheen,  by 
the  indefatigable 
training  of  "  Sergeant 
What's  -  his  -  Name," 
under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
Lord  Grenfell,  and — 
last,  but  not  least — 
Lord  Kitchener. 

The  far  Sudan  had 
been  the  market  for 
slaves  for  Asia  and  Europe  for  five  thousand 
years.  The  defenceless  blacks  had  been 
hunted  by  slave-dealers  from  beyond  the 
Equator,  their  women  and  children  stolen 
and  driven  for  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Red 
Sea,  thence  to  be  shipped,  under  terrible 
hardships,  to  the  slave-markets  of  Moslem 
countries  everywhere  for  the  supply  of  their 
harems.  We  crushed  this  nefarious  traffic, 
never  to  rise  again,  thereby  incurring  the 
hatred  of  many  Moslem  powers,  accounting 
for  the  unrest  of  to-day.    But  as  we  rule 
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over  more  Moslems  in  India  than  any  other 
nation,  we  were  not  afraid  to  exterminate 
the  nefarious  traffic  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, as,  once  conquered,  we  treated  all  with 
justice.  We  had  another  great  victory  to 
win  for  Egypt— the  Conquest  of  the  Nile.  The 
mysterious  river,  which  gives  life  to  rainless 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  had  become  uncertain  in 
its  supplies.  On  several  occasions  its  annual 
flood  was  so  meagre 
that  Egypt  seemed 
threatened  with  a 
return  to  the  state  of 
things  of  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  which 
had  raised  Joseph  to 
the  position  of  Prime 
Minister.  In  fact,  had 
England  not  held 
Egypt,  there  would 
have  been  a  return 
to  the  years  of  famine 
of  which  the  Bible 
tells  with  graphic 
words.  Our  engineers 
and  their  works 
averted  famine  from 
the  land,  as  they  had 
done  in  India.  '  But 
more  had  to  be  done 
— the  annual  rainfall 
in  the  Abyssinian  hills 
had  lessened.  There 
are  records  on  the 
Nile  banks,  made  in 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
nearly  three  thousand 
years  before  our  era, 
which  prove  that  the 
flood  of  high  Nile  was  thirty  feet  higher  than 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  evident,  besides 
the  lessened  rainfall,  that  impediments  had 
formed  in  the  old  river-bed,  restricting  the 
annual  flood,  and  causing,  under  equatorial 
sunshine,  an  enormous  loss  by  evaporation. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  power 
holding  those  countries  which  were  solely 
dependent  on  the  Nile  for  water,  to  have 
entire  control  of  the  river  to  its  source. 
Already,  in  five  short  years,  these  mysteries 
have  been  solved,  and  schemes  are  now  being 
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planned,  or  carried  out,  by  which  double  the 
water  now  reaching  Egypt  can  be  saved  and 
stored  against  need  in  years  of  lessened 
rainfall  in  the  tropics. *  Egypt  will  then  be 
free  from  the  fear  of  famine.  This  will  be 
achieved  without  in  any  degree  diminishing 
the  supplies  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  ;  plans  are 
now  being  matured  to  devote  the  waters 
of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  Gash  and  the  Atbara 
rivers,  for  an  extended  irrigation  of  the  Sudan 
itself.  At  present  the  Sudan  is  thinly 
populated.  The  drain  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  equatorial  provinces  by 
the  slave-hunters  and  slave-dealers  of  five 
thousand  years  and  upwards  has  now  been 
stopped.  The  Dervish  rule  of  terror  and 
cruelty  had  cost  the  country  many  millions 
of  human  lives.  The  people  are  now  free, 
happy,  and  contented,  and  the  black  tribes, 
no  longer  compelled  to  be  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows  for  protection  against  one  another, 
and  no  longer  hunted  for  their  lives,  are 
learning  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  beginning 
to  cultivate  their  fertile  soil,  and  to  rear 
countless  herds    of  cattle,  for  which  ready 


*  Sir  William  Garstin's  great  scheme  for  a  new  direct 
Nile  Canal  from  Bor,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north- 
wards, which  will  circumvent  the  "  sudd,"  and  remove  the 
loss  by  the  sluggish,  circuitous  course  of  the  river  and 
consequent  evaporation,  will  shortly  be  realised. 


markets  can  be  found  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Cotton,  equal  to  the  best  "  Sea 
Island  "  quality,  can  be  grown  in  the  central 
provinces,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made 
with  marked  success  by  an  Americanf 
millionaire  from  Georgia  (U.S.A.),  who 
thoroughly  understands  every  department  of 
the  science  of  cotton-growing  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  fibre.  The  population,  as  may 
be  expected  under  Pax  Britannica,  increases 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  as  it  increases,  so 
will  the  agricultural  facilities  increase  ;  so 
much  so,  that  Lord  Cromer,  wisest  of  rulers, 
has  already  prepared  an  export  outlet  for  its 
surplus  crops,  its  cattle,  its  annual  produce 
of  gum,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  This 
is  offered  by  the  Sudan  Railway  connecting 


f  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  a  benevolent  American  gentleman, 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  Shabluka 
Cataracts,  built  a  bungalow  for  himself  and  family, 
and  devotes  a  portion  of  every  year  to  ]ooking  after  & 
great  cotton-growing  estate.  lie  has  already  grown 
the  finest  cotton,  and  made  it  pay.  This  noble  "exam  pie 
has  produced  great  results,  and  many  capitalists 
are  prepared  to  follow  his  example.  In  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt's  opinion,  the  Sudan  will  one  day  produce  enough 
cotton  for  all  British  cotton-mills. 
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Berber,  Shendi,  Khartoum,  Kordofan, 
Dongola,  Darfur,  The  Bahr  el  Grhazal,* 
Senaar,  Kassala,  Gedaref,  Gallabat — and 
many  other  ancient  towns  that  had  fallen 
into  ruin — directly  with  the  Red  Sea,  and 
thus  by  steamer  to  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Traffic  by  the  winding  Nile,  or 
the  railway  along  its  banks  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  slow  and  costly.  Coals  from 
England  by  this  ancient  route  cost  £4 
per  ton  ;  by  the  new  Sudan — Red  Sea  line 
the  cost  has  already  been  reduced  by  one 
half.  Suakin,  the  only  Red  Sea  port,  was  a 
fever-den,   and   otherwise   insalubrious   and 


there  are  reliable,  enlightened  Native  Princes, 
whose  good  works  set  an  excellent  example, 
and  many  of  whom  take  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  people,  and  aid  and  abet 
our  efforts  for  education.  In  the  Sudan 
no  such  enlightened  class  exists  now.  Once 
it  did.  The  whole  land  w7as  ruled  by 
Christian  principles,  and  possessed  a 
civilisation  equal  to  Europe,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  This  was  destroyed — 
wiped  out  by  the  Moslem  invasion.  In  time, 
fair  treatment,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  pacification  and  spread  of  education,  may 
prepare  the  way  for  the  rise  of  a  superior 
class  of  notables,  but  now 
the  class  does  not  exist. 

If  anyone  desires  to  see 
what  British  rule  has  done 
for  the  Sudan  in  less 
than  a  decade,  let  him 
read  the  works  of  Wingate, 
Slatin,  and  Ohrwalder.f 
These  three  volumes  are 
written  by  perfectly 
reliable  men,  who  describe 
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waterless.  A  new  port 
(Port  Sudan)  for  the 
railway  has  been  found, 
where  fresh  water  is 
abundant.  The  hill- 
country  near  it  will 
provide  a  sanatorium 
for  those  suffering  from 
the  fierce  heat  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Khartoum,  with  its  th 

magnificenteducational 
centre,  the  Gordon  College  —  founded  by 
Kitchener  in  memory  of  Gordon  —  will  be 
the  heart  of  the  civilising  influence  of  British 
administration,  which,  though  based  on  our 
Indian  experience,  actually  goes  beyond  it. 
For  in  many  districts  of  our  Indian  Empire 


*  Every  one  of  these  cities  and  districts  was  a  populous 
centre  a  century  ago.  When  the  Dervishes  were  crushed, 
under  Kitchener's  expedition,  naught  remained  but 
heaps  of  ruins.  Cultivation  had  ceased,  and  brigands 
roved  where  they  pleased,  raiding  towns  and  villages 
and  selling  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  Now  every  town 
is  being  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  land  is  peaceful.  When 
any  lying,  fanatical  leader  appears  to  lead  the  remoter 
district  to  rebel  against  authority,  the  rising  is  instantly 
crushed,  the  well-to-do  natives  giving  their  help. 


GORDON    COLLEGE,     KHARTOUM. 

the  cruelties  and  horrors  perpetrated  in  the 
Sudan,  under  their  own  eyes,  in  Dervish 
times.  Then  let  this  honest  searcher  after 
knowledge  take  a  trip  to  Khartoum  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  spend  six  weeks 
in  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  He  will 
travel— over  tracts   formerly   trod   only   by 


f  Sir  Reginald  Wingate's  "  Mahdism  in  the  Sudan," 
Sir  Kudolf  Slatin's  "Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan" 
(he  was  sixteen  years  a  prisoner  of  the  Mahdi  and 
Khalifa),  and  Father  Ohrwalder's  "  Ten  Years  in  the 
Mahdi' s  Camp."  All  these  noble  specimens  of  mankind 
are  now  again  residents  in  the  Sudan,  loved  and  respected 
by  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  and  working  for  the 
advancement  of  the  new  state  of  things. 
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CATTLE   COLLECTING     AT     A     DESERT     WELL     FOR     THE     MIDDAY     DRINK:     ON     THE     ROAD    TO     ELOBEID. 


camel  caravans— by  one  of  the  best-appointed 
railways  in  the  world.  If  he  be  so  disposed, 
he  can  have  dining  and  sleeping-car  accom- 
modation for  the  greater  part"  of  the  two 
thousand  miles  between  the  Mediterranean, 
Khartoum,  and  beyond.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world. 


sexes,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good 
nature,  prove  that  they  know  when  they 
are  well  treated  and  protected,  with  none  to 
make  them  afraid,  their  families  their  own 
to  love  and  rear  among  plenty,  with  work 
and  good  pay  for  all  who  need  employment. 
All  these  folk  were  once  the  chattel  pos- 
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[Colonel  Penton. 


I  have  made  many  lengthened  railway 
journeys  across  Europe,  but  never  one  so 
enjoyable,  so  full  of  novelty,  so  hopeful  for 
humanity,  so  full  of  interest— past,  present, 
and  future.  You  meet  civility  everywhere, 
and  the  cost  is  moderate.  In  Khartoum, 
the  happy  faces  of  the  dusky  natives  of  both 


sessions  of  the  Dervish  fanatical  Arab  rulers 
—they  were  all  Moslem  freemen ;  every 
black  was  the  chattel  of  some  Arab  master. 
The  pages  of  Wingate  and  Slatin  tell  how 
these  poor  black  pariahs  were  used  by  their 
hated  owners.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  look 
happy  and  contented  under  the  altered  life 
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THE     FIRST     AGRICULTURAL     SHOW     AT     KHARTOUM. 

In   the  centre  is  a  picture  of  the   "  Antika  "seller's   booth. 
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now  guaranteed  to  them  and  their  families  ?  the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  inhabitants 
Five  hundred  miles  south  of  Khartoum  have  all  the  right  of  petition  to  him  or  his 
mission  stations  have  been  established  under  a  officers — a  contrast  this  to  the  progress  of 
the  care  of  the  best  sort  of 
missionaries — those  who  pay 
more  attention  to  teaching 
simple  industries  rather  than 
abstruse  doctrine  to  the  poor 
savages  whom  nobody  ever 
strove  to  teach  before.  The 
fierce  Dinka,  the  crafty 
Shillouk,  and  the  loyal  and 
intelligent  Jaalin,*  and  many 
other  inferior  tribes,  are 
gradually  beginning  to  see 
the  respectability  of  labour, 
and  that  if  they  are  indus- 
trious and  cultivate  more 
crops  and  rear  more  cattle 
than  their  own  families  need, 
they  can  sell  and  make 
money  by  their  surplus. 
Their  cattle  will  command 
a  market,  and  the  steamers 
that  regularly  ply  on  their 
rivers  will  carry  them  and 
their  produce  to  the  market 
towns.  Thus  there  is  always  a  British 
officer  or  a  native  headman  recognised  as 
such  by  the  Government.     Once  a  year  or 
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[Countess  Falda  Gleichen. 
TUB   AMERICAN    MISSION    AT   THE    SOBAT   RIVER. 

The  palm  trees  in  the  foreground  are  the  "  Doleib  "  species 
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EGYPT    AND    THE     BRICKFIELD    HAVE    ALWAYS    BEEN     CLOSELY    CONNECTED 
THIS    IS    A    SUDAN     EFFORT.        GORDON    COLLEGE     IN    COURSE    OF   ERECTION, 


more  the  Governor-General  makes  a  peaceful 
excursion   up  the   principal  rivers,  visiting 

*  The  Jaalin  were  the  great  tribe  living  near 
Berber,  Abu  Hamed,  Dongola,  Shendi,  and  Khartoum. 
They  remained  loyal  to  Egyptian  rule.  For  this 
and  their  help  to  the  British  force,  they  were  almost 
exterminated    bv  the    Dervishes,    ten   thousand    men, 


the  Dervish  chief  with  his  entourage  of 
brutal  soldiers,  the  sources  of  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, immorality,  and  injustice,  and  the 
infliction  of  every  cruelty 
"~  •*;;<-r*^^  possible.  Added  to  this  the 
frequent  famines  owing  to 
the  thousands  of  armed  men 
and  the  recruits  torn  forcibly 
from  the  villages,  none  but 
old  women  being  left  to  till 
the  fields.  Omdurman  was 
one  vast  charnel  -  house, 
Khartoum  a  heap  of  ruins, 
when  the  British  took  posses- 
sion. Both  are  now  thriving 
cities,  with  electric  tramcars, 
fine  stores,  warehouses, 
markets,  and  public  build- 
ings being  constantly  added 
to.  The  Sudan  possesses  an 
important  asset  not  yet  deve- 
loped— thatof  its  antiquities. 
Egypt's  pyramids  and 
temples  are  a  profitable  asset, 
bringing  crowds  of  tourists, 
every  year  constantly  on 
These  visitors  spend  some 
£100,000  annually  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

women,  and  children  being  massacred  in  cold 
blood  after  the  abortive  attempt  to  relieve  Gordon. 
They  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are 
our  trusty  allies  and  willing  workers,  proud  of  their 
industry. 


\R.  Tursiiy,  Omdurman. 


the   increase. 
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The    Sudan   possesses 
several    hundred    pyramids 
and   temples,  the  existence 
of  which  has  only  recently 
been   made   known   to   the 
civilised  world.    Daring  the 
present  year  Lord  Cromer 
has   opened   a  new  line  of 
railway  leading  to  the  ruins 
of    the    ancient    Christian 
capital   of    the   Empire   of 
Ethiopia,  known  as  Napata, 
or  the  Holy  Mountain  (Jebel 
Barkal).    In  the  near  proxi- 
mity to  this  are  upwards  of 
two  hundred  pyramids,  the 
tombs     of     their     ancient 
princes.     At  the  side  of  the 
railway,    near    Shendi,    the    ruins    of    the 
ancient    city    of    Meroe    and    its    hundred 
pyramids  are  to  be  found.     In  one  of  these 
royal  pyramids,  the  Italian  savant,  Ferliui, 
discovered,  in  1840,  a  queen's  tomb,  contain- 
ing gold,  jewels,  and  treasure  valued  at  over 
ten  thousand  pounds,  which  is  now  stored  in 
the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin.    These  remains 
prove    that    the    Sudan    was   once   a    rich 
kingdom  and  highly  civilised.      The  history 
of  the  ancient  civilisation  is  lost,  but  may 
be  recovered  from  its  monuments,  which  are 
well  worth  scientific  excavation  and  research. 
Lord  Cromer  has  founded  a  museum  for 
its   antiquities   at   Khartoum,    and    learned 
societies    and    duly   qualified    savants    can 
obtain  all  possible  help  and  protection  for 
their    discoveries    under    certain    necessary 
regulations   for  protecting   the   monuments 
and  retaining  any  valuable  relics  of  the  past 
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SIR   E.    T.   GIROUARP, 

Who  laid  the  first  Sudan  railway. 


in  the  national  collection  under  Government 
authority.  All  these  matters  will  undoubtedly 
draw  attention  to  the  Sudan,  and  will  ulti- 
mately prove  a  source  of  income,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  Egypt. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  Sudan  possessed 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  other  metals,  which 
led  to  its  conquest  in  the  XII  Dynasty, 
2,500  to  3,000  B.C.  These  mines  were 
worked  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
there  is  every  possibility  of  their  rediscovery 
by  the  present  explorating  geological  surveys. 
The  gum  supply  of  the  world  comes  from 
Kordofan.  The  Woods  and  Forests  Depart- 
ment, under  Mr.  Brown,  is  now  surveying 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  and  vast  numbers  of 
indiarubber  plants  have  been  found,  and  will 
shortly  be  exploited.  Iron  and  copper  ores 
exist  in  the  same  region,  and  the  vigorous 
Nyam  Nyam  tribes  are  being  induced  to 
change  their  gastronomic  propensities  for  the 
more  manly  avocations  of  rubber-hunting 
and  metal-working  industries. 

A  system  of  railways  is  projected,  which 
will  connect  Kordofan  and  Darfur  with 
Khartoum,  and  eastwards  is  to  join  the 
Abyssinian  railways  at  Adis  Abeba.  Already 
by  the  new  Red  Sea  lines,  coal  can  be  had 
at  40s.  a  ton  which  formerly  cost  £5  at 
Khartoum.  The  prosperity  of  the  Sudan 
seems  to  be  limited  only  by  its  scarcity  of 
population,  and  this  will  soon  remedy  itself. 

The  work  of  our  officers,  civil  or  military, 
has  been  most  admirable.  Their  devotion 
to  their  duty,  under  burning  sun,  in 
swamps  full  of  poisonous  malaria,  is  a 
constant  heroism.  Every  year  many  of  them 
die  at  the  post  of  duty,  or  come  home 
invalided,  their  health  ruined,  never  to  be 
regained.  All  this  for  small  pecuniary 
reward  ;  and  should  they  survive  after  a  few 
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years'  service  in  a  pestilent  climate,  they 
come  home  to  be  forgotten.  England  lias 
never  been  short  of  the  supply  of  young, 
ardent,  fearless  men  for  such  services,  and 
never  was  there  any  branch  of  the  nation's 
pioneers  more  deserving  of  praise  than  the 
handful  of  men  who  rule  the  destinies  and 
are  preparing  a  noble  future  for  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan. 

Two  of  our  finest  specimens  of  unselfish 
pioneer  leaders,  Major  Bulnois  and  Com- 
mander Fell,  R.A.,  died  at  their  posts  of 
duty  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  last  year.  Much 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  to 
ameliorate  the  dangers  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  Sudan  climate.  Malaria  has 
been  driven  from  Khartoum  and  Omdurman, 
and  many  regions  formerly  deadly  to  white 
men,  and  unsafe  even  for  natives,  are  now 
made  healthy.  Natives  are  being  educated 
as  doctors  and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  show 
much  talent  and  zeal  in  coping  with  maladies 
incidental  to  the  climate. 

Enough  has  been  said  above  to  prove  that 
the  vast  Sudan,  a  region  almost  as  large  as 
Europe,  will  yet  amply  repay  all  that  it  has 
cost,  besides  being  an  object-lesson  for  the 
world,  and  the  model  for  the  regeneration  of 


SIR   WILLIAM   WILLCOCKS,    M.I.C.E. 

Originator  and  surveyor  of  the  new 
Nile  Reservoirs. 

the  Dark  Continent  and  the  saving  and 
preservation  of  its  native  races  from  extinc- 
tion and  the  curse  of  slavery.  All  honour 
to  the  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  such  an  end  ! 


LOYAL   SUDANESE    SOLDIERS   OF   FIVE   THOUSAND   YEARS   AGO. 

Wooden  effigies  of  yellow  and  black  troops  enlisted  in  Nubia  and  Sudan  to  fight  Egypt's  battles.     From  a  tomb 

preserved  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 


THE    SEASON    IN    CAIRO. 

From   a   Drawing   by   John   da   Costa. 

The  grounds  of  the  Ohezereh  Palace  form  a  fashionable  rendezvous  for  Cairo's  visitors  during  the  season.  Here 
every  afternoon  a  military  band  plays,  and  the  world  assembles  to  listen  to  the  music  and  take  tea.  People  of 
every  nationality  are  to  be  seen  at  these  afternoon  gatherings,  but  English  predominate.  Hither,  too,  resort 
tellers  of  curios,  which  they  press  upon  any  member  of  this  cosmopolitan  crowd  who  seems  likely  to  pay  for  th$m, 
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By     FRANCES     RIVERS. 


HE  moment  that  old 
David  Johns  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  Rev. 
Paul  Bolitho  coming 
towards  him  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  he 
determined  not  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  escape. 
The  young  man  was 
a  vision  fair  in  the 
extreme  to  eyes  drilled  to  view  but  the 
retrospect  of  more  than  eighty  years. 

The  courteous  "  Good-day,  Passon  Paul,"  of 
Davy.  "I  thought  mebbe  'ee'd  be  comin' 
this  way,"  may  have  been  compounded  of 
flattery.  If  so,  the  dose  being  dispensed  to 
suit  exactly  the  clerical  palate,  the  curate 
could  do  no  other  than  take  it,  as  he  did, 
without  a  grimace,  and  together  the  old  and 
the  young  man  walked  up  the  brick  path  to 
the  cottage. 

The  one,  with  a  short  past,  but  with  the 
prospect  of  long  life  ahead,  keeping  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  future,  the  slow  approach  of 
which  he  ever  sought  to  hurry,  chafed 
inwardly  at  this  detention.  The  other,  with  a 
long  past,  upon  which  his  thoughts  were  fixed, 
placid,  ignored  the,  to  him,  near  boundary. 
To  it,  in  voluntary  negation,  as  though  he 
reckoned  it  an  impersonal  and  unconsidered 
item,  he  mentally  turned  his  back. 

Neither  estimated  as  of  any  value  that 
which  belonged  equally  to  both — the  present. 
Davy  Johns,  with  hospitable  "  Step  inside ! " 
opened  the  cottage  door.  His  face  beamed, 
his  heart  leapt  exultant  at  the  securing  to 
himself  an  auditor— one,  too,  who  abounded 
in  both  courtesy  and  long  acquaintance, 
characteristics  which,  in  combination,  go 
to  form  the  best  specimen  of  listener.  If 
treated  with  dexterity,  the  Rev.  Paul  might 
be  detained  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  mental  appetite  of  Davy,  long  denied 
the  craved-for  morsel  of  novelty,  bit  with 
avidity  into  an  idea  that  promised  satis- 
faction. 

"  Step  inside  !  "  he  repeated. 
Paul  hesitated   on  the  threshold,  looked 
round  the  room,  struck  to  disturbing  point 
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by  its  air  of  neglect,  the  neglect  of  a  place 
deserted  by  the  housewife  and  left  as  last 
used. 

A  strong  smell  of  tar,  which  emanated  from 
a  coil  of  rope  and  mass  of -nets  in  one  corner, 
became,  when  mixed  with  an  alloy  of  that 
of  airing  clothes,  an  atmosphere  oppressive, 
nauseous,  that  cloyed. 

Sounds  intermittent,  hurried  and  feminine, 
came  through  the  unceiled  rafters.  They 
betokened,  in  the  subtle  yet  unmistakable 
way  in  which  news  is  conveyed,  that 
something  unusual  was  taking  place  in  the 
room  above.  Then,  as  though  to  focus 
uncertainty  into  definite  message,  a  message 
that  could  be  read  with  ease  by  one  initiated 
into  domestic  sounds — it  was  so  weighted 
with  symbolic  significance — there  followed 
the  knock-a-knock,  knock-a-knock  of  a  chair, 
devoid  of  rockers,  being  bumped  with 
rhythmic  precision  backwards  and  forwards 
on  bare  boards. 

Knock-a-knock,  knock-a-knock  went  the 
chair  above,  accompanied  by  the  wail  of  a 
newly  bora  infant,  making  its  noisy,  incoherent 
protest  against  the  world  into  which  it  had 
unceremoniously  been  ushered. 

The  Rev.  Paul  backed  into  the  porch. 
Davy,  comprehending  the  action,  drew  the 
door  gently-to  behind  him,  and  in  silence 
they  sat  down  on  opposite  benches,  pleasantly 
companionable. 

The  midday  air  was  still  to  drowsiness,  so 
that  the  regular  beat  of  lazy  waves  and 
sibilant  sounds  of  their  recession  were  audible, 
although  both  shingly  beach  and  sea  were 
half  a  mile  away.  There  was  the  hum  of 
bees  in  the  air,  and  a  thrush  sang  in  a  cage, 
outside  the  cottage,  that,  brown-thatched, 
creeper-clad,  stood  planted  solitary  among 
the  dunes  of  sand.  The  garden,  by  brilliant 
contrast  to  this  setting  of  tarnished  silver, 
suggested  a  gaudy  mosaic  of  enamel. 

Phloxes  of  every  hue,  giant  poppies  and 
sunflowers  had  answered  with  love  to  the 
hands  that  had  sown  them  and  blossomed  to 
luxuriant  life  ;  orange,  blue,  purple,  and  red, 
they  gave  excess  of  colour  as  though  in 
compensation  for  their  lack  of  scent.  This 
lack,  the  mignonette  and  musk,  humble  and 
unostentatious  to  the  eye,. strove  to  supply. 

Escaped  from  the  restraining  influence  of 
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"He  then  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  refilling  the  bowl." 


Mother  Earth,  nasturtiums,  anxious  to  take 
prominent  position  in  the  world,  laid  their 
grasp  upon  the  walls  of  the  cot.  In  family 
conclave  with  their  acrid  kin,  canariensis, 
they  showed,  conspicuous,  their  orange  cups. 


Davy  jerked  his  head  to  indicate  the  upper 
room — "  Do  'ee  know  what  that  sound 
means  ?  " 

"  Another  mouth  to  feed  !  " 

"  Yes,  por  lil  thing." 
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He  spoke  as  though  a  life,  more  or  less, 
to  be  included  in  the  household  census  was 
of  little  or  no  importance,  but  an  extr# 
number  to  be  added  to  the  spreading 
branches  of  great-grandchildren  ;  a  some- 
thing that  would  presently  be  distinguished 
from  a  something  else  by  a  different  com- 
bination of  letters. 

"  No  father  !  "  he  added. 

Paul  nodded ;  it  was  difficult,  without 
casting  a  slur  upon  the  holiest  traditional 
sentiments,  to  say  that  fortunately  the 
family  was  fatherless ;  but,  in  face  of  the 
notorious  traits  of  the  late  Mr.  Tregarthen, 
it  was  not  easy  for  Paul  to  consider  any 
chance  that  had  removed  him  from  his 
intimate  circle  other  than  advantageous. 

"  A  por  blighted  thing,  and  I  be  merciful 
to  all  blighted  things,"  was  Davy  Johns' 
epitaph  on  his  granddaughter's  husband. 

"  My  gran'dawter  is  fair  mis'rable,  tho'  I 
reckon  she's  the  wun  pusson  in  the  whol' 
world  that  shud  now  hev  reas'n  for  joy. 
Joe  were  stiff  to  evil.  Men  stiff  to  evil 
yer'll  not  easy  bre'k,  certain  sure  yer'll  not 
bend  them  straight,  they're  like  marsts  that 
has  got  dry  crook'd." 

Davy's  thoughts  lingered  round  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  domestic  bereavement.  "  We 
are  pow'rful  wicked,  an',  'ee'll  find,  'twill  tek  a 
lot  o'  doin'  to  mek  us  good.  Do  'ee  think 
ee'll  mek  the  people  grow  better  as  'ee  can  " 
— his  eyes  wandered  over  the  garden  that 
supplied  the  parallel — "  a  flow'r  or  a  tater  ? 
Why,  when  wance  they've  growed,  'ee  doan't 
do  no  good  in  opening  out  the  ground,  even 
to  dig  in  good  stuff.  But  I  s'pose  'ee'll  hev 
a  try." 

Davy,  leisurely  in  action,  as  are  all  the 
West-country  folk,  searched  for  and  found, 
deep  in  the  recess  of  a  pocket,  an  old  black 
pipe  ;  then  extricated  from  another  a  bent 
hairpin.  With  that,  having  loosened  the 
pipe  of  its  contents,  he  rapped  the  open  part 
of  the  bowl  on  the  bench,  providently 
scanned  the  mound  of  burnt  ashes,  to  see  if 
any  unconsumed  particles  were  to  be  found 
amongst  them,  before  he  swept  the  whole 
with  one  knotted  hand  into  the  palm  of  the 
other,  for  consignment  to  the  interstices  of 
a  bush  near  by. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  re- 
filling the  bowl,  shuffled  himself  comfortable 
on  his  seat,  and  gazed  abstractedly  at  his  young 
companion,  who,  on  his  part,  noted  the  in- 
creased furrows  over  the  old  man's  strongly 
bridged  nose  ;  the  deeper  chisellings  at  the 
corners  of  the  resigned  mouth,  now  telling 
of  war  between  will  and  weakening  muscles, 


but  hinting,  yet  more  plainly,  at  the 
obstinacy  which  seizes  on,  to  hold  tenacious 
even  to  mistakes,  an  obstinacy  which  makes 
remembered  grief  a  burden  most  heavy  in 
the  carrying. 

A  feeling  of  half -humorous  concession  to 
his  own  early  affection  for  his  companion, 
mixed  with  a  sense  of  his  newly  attained 
position  of  importance  as  pastor,  was 
betrayed  in  Paul's  "  I  want  you  to  come  and 
hear  me  preach." 

"  Preach  !  Yes  !  for  sure.  We  all  like  to 
do  a  bit  of  preachin',  and  'tis  not  wonnerful 
when  one  thinks  how  well  duty  runs  hand  in 
hand  with  liking  ;  but  zumtimes  the  best 
words  of  a  preacher  be  they  un  doesn't  say. 
Ee  see,  'ee  can't  ketch  all  fish  with  the  zame 
bait — zum  takes  one  and  zum  another.  I've 
seen  many  turn  away  from  a  mossel  another 
would  s waller  whole. 

"  Harps  and  golden  crowns  and  suchlike 
things — what's  the  use  of  sich  to  me  if  so 
be  I  lets  'ee  try  and  guide  un  to  un  ?  You 
starts  me  cheerful  enough  on  the  journey ; 
but  after  you've  got  that  far  " — the  "  that  far" 
suggested  by  a  wave  of  the  arm — "  what 
then  ?  No,  lad,  I'll  not  come  to  hear  'ee 
preach.  It's  not  preaching  that'll  better  us, 
it's  sympathy.  Mek  yourself,  not  the  passon 
that  Stan's  high  up  in  the  pulpit,  but  a  friend 
who  Stan's  on  the  flur  with  us  in  our  sorrer 
and  our  joy.  If  so  be  'ee  do  this,  'ee  can 
find  a  way  to  help  us.  By  preaching  'ee  will 
never  mek  people  forego  what  'ee  calls  Sin 
and  I  calls  Natur." 

"  I  would,  if  I  could,  make  the  men 
truthful." 

"  Then  'ee'll  do  more  than  God  does." 

"  And  thankful." 

"  An'  what  hev  we  got  to  be  so  thank- 
ful for  ?  Fish  !  which  we  work  hard  for 
and  doan't  ever  get  the  price  of  our  lives 
from— what  thanks  do  we  owe  the  sea  for 
being  full  o'  'em  ?  'Tisn't  full  for  us  I  And 
the  wind,  when  it  fills  our  sails — is  un  to 
be  thankful  for  that  ?  Why,  if  un  didn't 
mind  the  sheet,  where'd  us  be  ?  I've  knowed 
two  men  fall  inter  the  water,  and  the  one 
who  was  saved  die  o'  the  wetting  !  The 
wurld's  full  o'  good  an'  evil,  and  I'll  allow 
that  I'm  glad  when  the  evil  goes  to  my 
neighbour,  'stead  o'  me  ;  but,  for  the  life  o' 
me,  I  can't  see  what  he  has  to  be  thankful  for  ; 
and  thanks  are  a  sort  o'  payment,  I  think, 
God  ought  to  be  above  tekkin'." 

When  Davy  was  on  the  defensive,  scraps 
of  theology,  scraps  of  romance,  sound  and  un- 
sound opinions,  each  did  service  as  a  weapon. 
"  If  th'  Apostle  Gabr'el  was  to  talk  to  me  of 
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"  Oh,  'Liz'beth,  she  went.  '  Mary,  Mary,' 
I  zed,  softly  over  life,  as  though  I  wanted 
her  to  know  'twas  nothing.  But  she  wouldn't 
unnerstan'.  She  dashed  herself  ag'in  her 
own  temper  as  though  she  was  just  mad." 


" '  I  can't  find  words,  I  can't  find  words. 
Tisn't  no  manner  o'  use  ;  no  matter  what  I 
says.  Zo  zoon  as  I  can  forgiv'  'ee,  I  will ;  but 
now  I  feel  lik  as  if  I  dun  wi'  'ee.' 

"  '  'Ee  can't  cast  me  off  the  zame  as  thic.'  " 

" '  I  allays  says  what  I 
mean,'  she  says,  obstinate. 

" '  I  be  yer  husban',  an'  'ee 
can't  change  ut.' 

"'Why  didn't  'ee  giv' 
'Liz'beth  the  mariiage  lines 
'stead  o'  me  ?  ' 

"  '  'Liz'beth  wur  never 
naught  to  me,'  but  I  didn't 
speak  for  zure.  I  wur  zo 
shamed  that  I  thought  only  o' 
bein'  ridik'lus.  A  hard  look 
came  into  Mary's  eyes,  un 
watched  the  colour  thread  her 
cheeks  with  red,,  and  tremmle 
down  to  the  white  o'  her  neck. 
It  most  zeemed  as  if  power  to 
forgive  had  gone  from  un. 
She  wur  never  wun  to  take 
things  lightly. 

" ' God'll  punish  'ee,  Davy.  I 
leaves  it  to  the  A'mighty  to  do.' 

"'I've  acted  fair  to  'ee, 
Mary ;  an'  it's  not  to  be 
b'lieved  the  A'mighty '11  punish 
me  for  a  bit  o'  voolishness.' 
An'  I  went  to  clasp  un. 

" '  Doan't  'ee  handle  me, 
an'  yer  arm  jist  tuk  from 
'Liz'beth's  waist ! ' 

"  She  went  back  a  few  steps. 
Zeemed  to  me  my  heart  was 
bein'  tore  out  o'  my  breast 
zame  as  'ee  see  a  lad  pull  to 
pieces  an  orange,  and  the  pain 
o'  it  wur  onbearable. 

" '  What  made  'ee  do  it  ? 
Why  did  'ee  act  zo  black  to 
me  ? '  she  arst. 

"'I  didn't  mean  no 
harm  ;  'twas  no  more  than — 
than '      I   stared  at  her 
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"  '  So  I  tuk  her  face  between  my  two  hands, 

"  I  don't  wonder." 

"  Wumman  alius  makes  for  the  heightest 
breakers.  She  wur  bitter  angry,  and  a  fierce 
light  blazed  in  her  eyes.  '  Zay  zumthin', 
Mary,  zay  zumthin','  I  says.  Per'aps  she 
guessed  un  wanted  to  save  her  pain — ther's 
naught  a  wumman  so  enj'ys  as  zufferin'." 


"'Do  'ee 
about  her  ? ' 


dumb,  findin'  no  words  small 
enuff  to  tell  her  in.  At  last : 
'  I've  knowed  'Liz'beth  ever 
since  she  wur  a  slip  o'  a  child,' 
I  says. 
know  all  the  things  folks  says 
she  zed.  'Un  never  had  no 
'pinion  o'  her.  Do  'ee  reckin  that  if  so  be 
it  had  bin  me  that  had  been  actin'  that  way, 
'ee  wud  be  so  hasty  to  forgive  ?  'T would  be 
a  narrer  heart  that  couldn't  find  room  for 
anger.' 
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"  '  What  makes  'ee  feel  the  voolishness  zo  ? 
Sure  'ee  can't  be  afeared  o'  'Liz'beth  ?  ' 

"  '  What  for  should  I  be  afeared  ?  It's  na 
'Liz'beth  that  my  heart  is  hard  ag'in  ;  I 
reck'n  it's  all  wun  to  me  what  'Liz'beth 
does.  'TisV  of  'Liz'beth  I  think,  'tis 
of  'ee.' 

" '  Her  won't  never  cum  atween  us  ag'in.' 

"'Atween  us — no,  that  she  shan't';  and 
Mary  laughed. 

"  I  stud  an'  looked  at  her,  a-feelin'  bitter 
in  my  heart.  'Tis  the  way  o'  man  to  be  shy 
o'  ownin'  hisself  in  the  wrong. 

"  '  I  never  car'd  for  any  other  wumman 
zame  as  I  do  for  'ee,  so  what  do  'ee  want  to 
punish  me  for  ? ' 

"  i  I  doan't  want  to  punish.' 

"  '  Most  wummen  would  forgive.' 

" '  I  bain't  no  judge  o'  others,'  she  says, 
with  that  obst'nate  way  o'  wumman  as  drives 
men  wild. 

"  '  I'm  goin',  Mary.  Do  'ee  mean  to  send 
me  away  in  anger  ?  Be  sure  what  'ee  is 
about.     Kiss  un  jus'  afor'  I  go,'  I  said. 

"  *  An'  cull  the  taste  o'  'Liz'beth  from  your 
lips,'  she  answered. 

"  Doan't  'ee  zee  "  —  David  turned  in 
vehemence  of  memory  to  his  listener — 
"  that  I  had  to  pluck  up  a  spirit  after  that, 
so  I  tuk  her  face  between  my  two  hands — her 
eyes  didn't  blinch,  she  wor  so  hard — as  hard 
— as  only  a  soft  wumman  can  be.  Un 
caught  her  unto  me  an',  tho'  un  struggled, 
I  kissed  her."  Davy  took  off  his  hat  in  act 
of  reverence.     "  I  thank  the  A'mighty. 

" '  The  boats  will  be  off  unless  I  go  now, 
but  I'll  cum  back  to  yer,  Mary,  an'  things 
nil  be  the  zame  as  ever  ? '  I  arst. 

"  She  sort  o'  coiled  herself  together,  but 
zed  nothin',  tho'  she  follered  me  to  the  door. 
She  had  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  her  dark 
hair,  blowed  loose  by  the  win',  was  tangled 
about  her  head  and  face — she  looked  nort 
but  a  child,  holding  another  child — mine — in 
her  arms. 

"  Zeemed  as  if  I  mus'  go  back  and  feel  'ee 
close  to  me  again,  before  I  go,  I  thought ; 
but  the  boys  was  callin'  me,  zo  I  hurried 
down  the  path  and  away  to  the  shore.  Un 
listened,  listened,  and  didn't  quite  know  for 
what.  From  up  along  came  a  cry  that 
zounded  like  '  Davy  !  Davy  ! '  'Twas  as 
though  zome  wun  were  terr'ble  put  out.  I 
was  most  at  the  shore  then,  and  the  others 
was  tellin'  me  to  come  to-wance,  an'  I  was 
allays  slow  to  zee  what  un  should  do — slow  in 
the  up-take,  as  Mary  used  to  zay. 

"  It  was  May  when  we  went  north,  and 
June  we  was  there,  and  July  we  was  there, 


too.  We  tuk  a  wonnerful  mort  o'  herrings 
that  yere,  an'  I  bought  for  Mary  a  nest  o' 
pans.  We  thinks  a  lot  o'  a  nest  o'  pans  here 
— becos  we  can't  get  'em,  I  suppose — an'  I 
thought  she'd  be  pleased. 

"  How  I  longed  to  come  back  !  "  Davy 
dropped  for  a  moment  his  narrative  to  ques- 
tion his  companion.  "  Hev  'ee  ever  felt 
homesick  ?  It's  like — like — like  nothin'  else 
but  a  sort  o'  mother  feelin',  I  guess,  some- 
thin'  stretches  out  its  arms  an'  calls  to  'ee. 
I  wur  fair  crazy  with  the  joy  o'  life  the 
mornin'  we  got  back,  I  can't  explain  ;  but 
you,  tho'  a  passon,  you're  young,  an'  mebbe 
you'll  unner stand. 

"  I  cum  up  that  hill " — he  stretched  an 
indicating  hand.  "  It  wur  early  when  we 
got  in,  so  I  made  my  way  up  here  without 
seein'  any  o'  the  boys.  The  air — I  tuk  a  fill 
o'  it.  as  I  stud  at  that  gate— wur  crisp  yet 
sof t :  it  tasted  cold  upon  my  lips,  like  a 
draught  of  water  from  our  well. 

"  A  curious,  holy  feelin'  seemed  to  rest 
abou'  the  place  ;  the  sun  thread  the  mist  wi' 
strings  o'  gold,  and  great  grey  gulls  played 
over  the  creepin'  waves.  Yes,  I  was  just  fair 
crazy  wi'  joy.  I'd  brought  home  all  my 
share  of  the  fish,  and  was  countin'  what  I 
could  buy  for  Mary  an'  the  little  ones. 
Orstridge  feathers  !  Wimmen  luv  orstridge 
feathers — meringues,  and  zinc  kettles  for  the 
bread.  I'd  thought  o'  'em  all.  But  when  I 
got  to  the  door,  I  was  afraid — zudden-like  a 
feeling  o'  fear  gripped  me.  I  wur  most 
terr'ble  afraid.  My  hand  grew  cold  an' 
clammy,  my  breath  cum  short,  I  zeemed  not 
to  see  the  way,  an'  I  disremember  how  I  got 
in." 

Davy  paused. 

"  And  then  ?  "  Paul  suggested. 

"  Well,  then  I  learnt  what  misery  was,  and 
this  is  a  mortal  fack,  that  what  I  don't  know 
of  it  'tain't  much  wuth  knowing.  Ah  ! " 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  wun  may  live  to  be 
very  old,  but  never  old  enough  to  laugh  at 
memory." 

Paul,  stirred  to  interest,  had  given,  from 
time  to  time,  by  attentive  eyes  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  that  human  punctuation 
which  arrests,  and  without  which  a  recital 
becomes  but  a  stringing  together  of  meaning- 
less words.     He  now  asked  anxiously — 

"  Mary—what  of  Mary  ?  " 

Davy  rapped  out  the  ashes  of  his  long 
empty  pipe,  then  looked  at  him  whilst  the 
easy  tears  of  cherished  grief  trickled  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  Un  wuz  too  late  even  to  see  her  ;  but  it 
won't  be  long  now  afore  I  do." 


MODEL    BEE-FARM    IN    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    KUTAIS. 


Bee-Keeping  in  the  Caucasus. 


By    Alder  Anderson. 


FROM  the  earliest  times,  bee-keeping 
has  been  one  of  the  favourite  occupa- 
tions of  the  Russian  people.  Nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago,  Arabian  writers  described 
Russia  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  the  record  still  exists  of  the  severe 
penalties  imposed  by  an  ancient  code  of 
Russian  laws  in  the  eleventh  century,  for 
any  infraction  of  the  rights  of  property  in 
bees.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Moscow,  the 
theft  of  a  swarm  of  bees  or  their  honey  was 
punished  with  death,  while  in  other  parts  of 
what  is  now  the  Russian  Empire  it  entailed 
the  loss  of  the  thief's  right  hand,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  equal  to  ten  times  the  value 
of  the  bees  or  honey  taken. 

There  was  a  double  reason  for  this  rigid 
protection  of  bee-keeping.  The  civil  govern- 
ment derived  a  considerable  revenue  from 
the  tax  on  honey,  while  the  amount  of 
wrax  required  for  the  tapers  burned  in  the 
churches  was  enormous,  as  only  pure  bees- 
wax can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the 
demands  of  the  Church,  about  800  tons  of 
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wax  were  exported  annually,  the  greater  part 
being  purchased  by  English  merchants.  In 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  however,  the 
export  w7as  restricted  by  special  enactments, 
as  it  was  discovered  that  many  unscrupulous 
ecclesiastics  were  endangering  the  souls  of 
their  flock  by  supplying  them  with  tapers 
containing  tallow  and  other  un sanctified 
substances,  and  disposing  of  the  wax  to 
British  dealers. 

At  the  present  day,  while  bee-culture  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  only  in  the  Southern 
Caucasus  that  it  forms  the  chief  occupation 
of  a  large  section  of  the  community  in 
this  beautiful  land  of  towering  mountains 
and  fertile  valleys,  a  perfect  paradise  of 
flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Several 
of  the  Caucasian  tribes  devote  almost  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  hives 
throughout  the  year,  the  gathering  in  of  the 
annual  harvest  of  honey  and  wax,  and,  above 
all,  to  an  incessant  search  in  the  forest  and 
mountains  for  the  swarms  of  wild  bees  for 
which  the  Caucasus  is  celebrated.  This 
favoured  land  is,  in  fact,  an  ideal  spot  for 
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bee-culture.  Often,  within  a  range  of  only  a 
few  miles  upon  the  mountain-slopes,  almost 
every  climate  may  be  found.  While  in  the 
lowlands,  the  orange  and  lemon,  and  semi- 
tropical  plants  like  tea  and  cotton,  grow 
luxuriantly,  at  a  higher  attitude,  shrubs  and 
flowers  are  met  with  which  could  only  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  far  north,  and  on  the 
fringe  of  the  snow-line  the  flora  of  the 
tundras  of  Northern  Russia  is  reproduced. 
The  hillsides  are  clothed  with  tangled  masses 
of  the  vine,  here  growing  luxuriantly,  un- 
tended  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  the  common 
woodlands  of  less  favoured  countries  are 
replaced  by  wild  orchards  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  apricot. 

Not  less  varied  than  the  flora  and  climates 
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of  the  Caucasus  are  the  many  races,  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  maintained 
their  distinctive  nationalites.  Ancient  Greek 
writers  affirmed  that  the  merchants  who 
visited  the  Caucasus  needed  to  bring  with 
them  three  hundred  interpreters  to  aid  them 
in  their  dealings  with  the  multitude  of 
different  races  they  met  with  in  their  ex- 
peditions. Even  in  our  own  day,  the  well- 
known  Russian  writer,  M.  Semenoff,  estimates 
the  number  of  distinct  nationalities  at  over 
forty,  each  of  which  has  maintained  an 
isolated  existence  for  thousands  of  years  in 
more  or  less  inaccessible  mountain  regions. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  Empire  is  the  popu- 
lation composed  of  such  diverse  and  mutually 
hostile  elements.  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Circas- 
sians, and  Armenians  are  all  subdivided  into 


innumerable  tribes,  each  leading  its  own 
mode  of  life,  and  mingling  as  little  as  possible 
with  its  nearest  neighbours. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
Caucasian  nationalities  are  the  Abkhases  and 
the  Ossetts,  both  of  whom  have  been  for  gener- 
ations devoted  to  the  congenial  pursuits  of 
brigandage  and  raiding  the  stores  of  the  wild 
bees,  whose  countless  swarms  entrench  them- 
selves in  their  luxuriant  forests  and  rocky 
strongholds.  The  Abkhases  occupy  a  wild 
district  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  adjoin- 
ing the  ancient  province  of  Mingrelia,  while 
the  Ossetts,  with  the  Hefsurs,  Ph'tchavies, 
and  Tushines,  races  to  which  they  are  near 
akin,  dwell  "in  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain regions  to  the  west  of  the  river  Terek. 
The  Abkhases  are 
probably  of  Circas- 
sian origin,  but  the 
Ossetts  have  long 
presented  an  almost 
insoluble  problem 
to  the  ethnologists. 
They  are  unques- 
tionably the  most 
ancient  of  the 
Caucasian  peoples. 
They  belong  to  the 
Aryan  race,  and 
m  a  n  y  G  e  r  m  a  n 
writers  affirm  are 
closely  akin  to  the 
Teutonic  branch. 
This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  certain, 
notwithstanding 
the  desire  of  many 
patriotic  Germans 
to  prove  that  the 
Teutonic  Father- 
to   the   shores  of  the 


land  really  extended 
Caspian. 

The  partial  suppression  of  brigandage 
which  resulted  from  the  Russian  conquest 
of  the  Caucasus,  by  forcing  these  lawless 
tribes  to  adopt  a  more  peaceful  mode  of  life, 
has  indirectly  led  to  a  considerable  increase 
in  bee-culture  and  raiding  the  stores  of  the 
wild  bees,  an  occupation  far  more  to  their 
taste  than  the  labour  of  tilling  the  soil. 
"  Honey-raiding,"  however,  is  a  pursuit  that 
is  fully  as  arduous  and  often  as  dangerous 
as  the  hunting  of  larger  game.  The  wild 
bees  of  the  Caucasus  have  learned  wisdom 
in  the  persecution  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  for  centuries,  and  usually  establish 
their  strongholds  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places,    hollows    in    lofty    forest    trees,    or 
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openings  in  rocky  crags  which  the  hardy 
mountaineer  can  only  reach  when  suspended 
by  a  rope  over  a  yawning  precipice. 

On  discovering  a  community  of  wild  bees, 
the  hunter's  first  care  is  immediately  to 
secure  his  rights  of  ownership  by  affixing 
his  mark  to  the  spot.  In  spite  of  the 
ineradicable  passion  of  these  wild  mountain- 
eers for  brigandage,  they  maintain  the 
strictest  code  of  honour  in  all  that  apper- 
tains   to    bee-raiding — at    least,   so   far   as 


rags  or  the  dried  twigs  of  certain  aromatic 
shrubs.  This  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
bee-hunter's  attack  is  often,  however,  by  no 
means  an  easy  operation,  especially  when  the 
bees  have  established  themselves  in  the 
hollow  of  a  weather-worn  rock,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  generally  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  It  often  happens,  also, 
that  they  have  more  than  one  exit  from 
their  stronghold,  and  many  a  honey-raider, 
clinging   to  a  narrow  ledge   of   rock,  when 
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members  of  their  own  community  are  con- 
cerned— and  by  tribal  custom,  with  which  the 
Russian  Government  officials  rarely  inter- 
fere, the  heaviest  punishment  is  inflicted 
upon  anyone  who  robs  a  hive  bearing  the 
mark  of  a  previous  discoverer.  To  secure 
the  honey  and  wax  when  the  hive  has  been 
found  is  a  task  that  often  needs  no  little 
skill  and  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
wild  bees.  The  swarm  has,  of  course,  first 
to  be  rendered  powerless  to  defend  its 
fortress.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by 
the  injection   of  smoke  from   smouldering 


attacked  by  a  swarm  of  bees  which  he  has 
infuriated  but  failed  to  stupefy,  has  lost  his 
life  in  the  encounter. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  honey  is 
primitive  in  the  extreme.  The  smoking  is 
continued  until  the  whole  swarm  is  com- 
pletely suffocated,  after  which  the  comb, 
honey,  and  dead  bees  are  all  raked  out 
together  by  means  of  a  specially  made  iron 
hook  fixed  upon  an  elastic  cane-handle, 
which  enables  the  operator  to  scrape  off 
all  the  honey  and  wax  from  the  irregularly 
shaped  sides  of  the  wild  hive,  to  which  he 
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could  not  otherwise  obtain  access.  The  whole 
mass,  called  bochechnoi,  is  then  placed  in 
pails,  brought  for  the  purpose  by  women 
and  girls,  for  the  Caucasian  mountaineer 
is  far  too  grand  a  personage  to  demean 
himself  by  carrying  a  burden.  The  bochech- 
noi is  afterwards  sold  to  dealers,  usually 
Armenians,  by  whom  the  honey  is  separated 


from  the  wax.  The 
latter  is  then 
melted  down  and 
strained,  to  remove 
the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  bees. 

The  many  diffi- 
culties encountered 
in  raiding  the  hives 
of  the  wild  bees  are 
frequently  avoided 
by  placing  specially 
constructed  hives 
in  tempting  but 
more  easily  ac- 
cessible situations 
in  the  forest  trees 
and  among  the 
rocks.  These 
hives,  called 
bezdonkas,  are  made 
from  a  section  of 
a  tree-trunk 
hollowed  out  like  an  enormous  tube.  The 
lower  part  is  usually  nailed  to  a  board, 
while  the  opening  at  the  other  end  is  closed 
by  means  of  a  wooden  lid  which  can  be 
removed  at  will,  all  the  interstices  being 
carefully  filled  up  with  clay.  An  opening 
is  made  in  the  side  of  the  hive  for  the 
entrance  of  the  bees,  whose  comfort  is  also 
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treacherously  provided  for  by  placing  inside 
the  hive  a  number  of  transverse  bars  -of 
wood,  to  support  Jim  j&mbs. 

"""The  "Caucasians,  however,  are  by  no  me*ans 
solely  dependent  upon  the  wild  forest  hives 
for  honey  and  wax.  Enormous  numbers  of 
tame  bees  are  also  kept  in  the  villages,  and 
tending  them  has  hitherto 
been  the  special  avocation  of 
the  women.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  men  have  been 
induced  to  take  up  bee-culture 
as  a  regular  trade,  partly  from 
the  decreasing  numbers  of  the 
wild  swarms,  and  also  through 
the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  to  supply  these  turbulent 
tribes  with  a  more  peaceable 
occupation  than  brigandage 
and  cattle-stealing. 

This  reform  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  great  Russian  chemist, 
Professor  Boutleroff,  who 
about  twenty  years  ago 
founded  the  celebrated 
Bourashevsk  School  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  government  of 
Iver.    This  institution,  which 


industry  in  -the  districts,  where,  from  the 
profusion  of  flowers,  it  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  extension.  These  model  bee- 
farms  are  generally  branches  of  schools  for 
gardening  and  fruit-culture,  most  of  which 
were  founded  by  private  individuals  or 
societies,  but  receive  a  small  subsidy  from 
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is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  has  served  as  a  model  for 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Agricultural  Society,  several  model  bee-farms 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
Caucasus,  exhibitions  are  held  from  time  to 
time,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  develop  the 


the  Government.  The  pupils 
may,  if  they  wish,  confine 
their  studies  to  any  one  par- 
ticular subject  that  they  may 
choose,  but  a  diploma  is  only 
granted  to  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  whole 
course  of  study  during  a 
period  of  three  years. 

A  certain  number  of  the 
more  successful  of  these  pupils 
are  afterwards  employed  as 
teachers,  who  are  sent  as 
"  missionaries  "  from  village 
to  village  to  give  instruction 
to  these  backward  Caucasian 
peasants  in  gardening,  vine- 
growing,  and  other  kindred 
subjects  as  well  as  bee-culture, 
with  the  object  of  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  this  fruitful  land, 
and  also  indirectly  aiding  in  the  civilisation 
of  these  wild  tribes. 

The  task  of  introducing  improvements  is 
no  easy  matter,  however,  and  in  bee-culture 
especially  a  large  proportion  of  the  peasantry 
evinces  the  greatest  reluctance  to  abandon 
its    old-world    methods.      HollowT    gourds, 
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and  bezdonlcas,  like  those  placed  in  the 
forest  to  attract  the  wild  bees,  are  persistently 
used  in  preference  to  the  modern  hives 
recommended  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  and  it  has  hitherto 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  destroying  the 
bees  when  taking  their  honey,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  it 
entails  both  in  the 
value  of  the  bees 
themselves,  and 
also  in  the  far 
lower  price  paid 
by  the  dealers  for 
bochechnoi,  the 
gruesome  mixture 
of  dead  bees,  wax, 
and  honey,  obtained 
by  their  time- 
honoured  system. 
In  many  districts 
of  the  government 
of  Kutais,  the 
unfortunate  in- 
structors sent  out 
by  the  Agricultural 
Society  were 
se  verely  mal  treated , 
and  the  model 
hives  they  had 
brought  with  them 
were  destroyed  by 
the  wild  Abkhases, 
who  were  under 


the  illusion  that  the 
reformed  system  of 
bee-keeping  was 
really  a  trap  on  the 
part  of  the  officials 
to  discover  the 
exact  amount  of 
honey  the  district 
produced,  with  a 
view  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  crushing 
tax.  In  spite  of  all 
these  discourage- 
ments, however, 
the  Agricultural 
Society,  working  in 
concert  with  others 
for  the  improved 
culture  of  silk- 
worms and  the  ac- 
climatisation of 
semi-tropical 
plants,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing 
a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  a  large  section  of  the  people. 

One  curious  result  of  the  union  of  experi- 
mental bee-farming  and  gardens  for  the 
introduction  of  new  plants  is  the  discovery 
of  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by  bees  in  the 
production  of  fruit.  As  is  well  known,  the 
fruit-bearing   capacity   of    a   large   class   of 
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plants  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  in- 
sects which  convey  the  fructifying  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  productivity  of  many  newly  acclima- 
tised plants  in  the  experimental  gardens  in 
the  Caucasus,  where  bee-culture  is  also  carried 
on,  is  frequently  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
country  from  which 
the  plant  originally 
came,  a  curious  fact 
attributed  by  Russian 
horticulturists  to 
some  special  peculi- 
arity in  the  mode 
adopted  by  the 
Caucasian  variety  of 
bees  in  extracting 
honey  from  the 
flowers. 

From  the  succession 
of  various  classes  of 
flowers  upon  the 
mountain  -  slopes  at 
different  altitudes, 
the  season  in  which 
honey  is  produced  is 
far  longer  in  the 
Caucasus  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the 
Empire.  There  is 
also  a  considerable 
difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  honey 
itself,  which  depends 
upon  the  flowers  from 
which  it  is  taken. 
That  obtained  from  a 
species  of  laurel,  the 
primus  lavrocerasus 
and  the  azalea  pontica, 
for  example,  possesses 
highly  intoxicating 
properties,  and  for 
that  very   reason    is  A  HP 

preferred   by  several 

Caucasian  tribes  for  the  brewing  of  mead, 
and  also  in  the  beverage  known  as  sbitene. 
This  is  made  with  honey  mixed  with  boiling 
milk  and  water,  flavoured  with  various  spices 
and  aromatic  herbs.  One  favourite  kind  of 
mead  largely  used  by  the  Abkhases  is  made 
with  honey  mixed  with  milk.     It  is  allowed 


to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  until  it  has  become 
converted  into  curds  and  whey.  The  curds 
are  then  strained  off,  and  the  whey  allowed 
to  ferment,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  the  well-known  koumis.  The  beverage 
thus  produced  is  deliciously  refreshing  and 
supporting  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

There  is  yet  another 
use  to  which  the  bees 
have  been  put  by  the 
inventive    genius    of 
the  Caucasian  moun- 
taineers.  A  few  years 
ago,    a    band    of 
brigands  and   cattle- 
raiders,  who  had  long 
been  pursued  in  vain 
by    the    authorities, 
were   driven    by  a 
small   force   of   Cos- 
sacks to  take  refuge 
upon   a   rocky   crag, 
where   they   were   at 
once  surrounded  and 
called    upon   to   sur- 
render.     Instead    of 
obeying,    the    leader 
of    the    band    flung 
down  three  bezdonJca 
hives,  which  he  had 
placed  there  some 
time    before,    and 
which    were    then 
densely  peopled  with 
wild  bees.     A  few 
moments    later,    the 
Cossacks,  half -blinded 
by   the   bees,    which 
evidently    regarded 
them    as   the   enemy 
which  had  destroyed 
their  homes,  fled  for 
their     lives,    leaving 
the  brigands  to  with- 
draw at  their  leisure 
to  their  rocky  fastnesses,  where  further  pur- 
suit was  almost  impossible.    This  ruse,  which 
ancient  history  records  was  adopted  with  equal 
success  upon  the  battlefield  in  the  days  of 
Mithridates,  was  frequently  employed  against 
the  Russian  troops  in  their  long  campaign 
againstShamyl  inthemiddleof  the  last  century. 


AGAINST    HEAVY    ODDS. 


By    IAN    MACLAREN. 


HEN  Mr.  Amos  Hop- 
kins, family  grocer, 
had  breakfasted  after 
a  modest  fashion, 
trenching  sparingly 
upon  his  own  dainties, 
and  arranged  the 
shop  for  the  day,  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  with 
the  aid  of  their  little 
servant,  had  set  the  house  in  order  and 
placed  the  cooking  of  the  dinner  on  safe 
lines,  she  used  to  dress  baby  and  take  him 
for  his  morning  outing  to  the  park.  As 
she  wheeled  him  along  in  his  perambulator, 
her  hands  wearied  and  the  machine  loitered 
whenever  any  kindly  passer-by  remarked 
upon  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  child, 
and  she  was  noways  offended  if  a  gossip 
would  ask  baby's  age,  and  guess  it  three 
months  more  than  the  fact.  While  she 
moved  along,  Amos  Hopkins's  wife  noted 
the  houses  of  their  customers,  with  feelings 
that  had  nothing  in  them  of  envy,  but  much 
of  pride.  That  mansion  with  the  tower, 
which  was  said  to  have  cost  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  that  one  beside  it,  with  the  beautiful 
beds  of  geraniums  and  calceolarias  ;  those  big 
gates  through  which  a  lady  in  her  carriage 
was  coming  out — they  all  belonged  to  people 
whose  names  were  on  Amos's  books.  They 
did  not  take  all  their  goods  from  him,  more's 
the  pity,  but  they  took  so  much,  and  perhaps 
they  would  take  more,  for  Amos  could  supply 
everything  in  his  line,  except  wine,  which 
the  great  people  preferred  to  get  from 
old-fashioned  houses  in  the  City,  and  rare 
delicacies  which  had  to  be  obtained  from 
mysterious  merchants  called  Italian  ware- 
housemen. There  was,  in  fact,  a  very  neigh- 
bourly feeling  between  the  great  houses  of 
the  park,  and  the  little  cluster  of  shops 
which  stood  at  the  park  gates,  and  supplied 
their  wants.  The  tradespeople — a  grocer,  a 
fishmonger,  an  ironmonger,  a  greengrocer, 
and  a  miscellaneous  shop  which  was  post- 
office,  stationer,  and  odds  and  ends,  and,  of 
course,  a   butcher,  lived  comfortably  above 
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their  shops,  overtaking  all  their  work,  in- 
cluding book-keeping,  within  their  own 
families,  reinforced  by  the  perilous  aid  of 
message-boys  and  an  occasional  assistant. 
Besides  the  Bank  Holidays  they  were  con- 
tent, at  the  most,  with  a  week's  holiday  at 
the  seaside,  and  lived  in  strict  temperance  ; 
they  had  their  pews  in  a  neighbouring  chapel, 
except  Bamage  the  butcher,  who  was  Church, 
and  was  understood  to  hold  strong  views 
on  the  British  Constitution — but  then,  of 
course,  this  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
in  his  business,  which  is  vaguely  connected 
with  the  country  and  sport.  As  the  reader 
will  see,  they  were  the  genuine  lower  middles, 
quiet-living,  industrious,  honest,  taxpaying 
citizens,  who  passed  somewhat  grey  lives,  and 
did  not  read  much  beyond  the  evening  paper 
and  trade  circulars,  but  who  did  their  part,  a 
humble,  useful  part,  in  the  commonwealth. 

With  the  men  of  the  park  the  tradesmen 
had  almost  nothing  to  do  ;  it  was  the  ladies 
who  saw  them  and  on  whom  they  waited. 
And  their  relations  with  those  customers 
were,  on  the  whole,  cordial.  Mrs.  Stapleton, 
who  had  a  sharp  tongue,  and  allowed 
herself  some  freedom  of  speech,  might  say 
things  at  times  to  Cammish  the  fishmonger 
which  were  wounding,  especially  when  mid- 
summer had  affected  both  his  goods  and  her 
temper ;  and  Cammish  would  confide  his 
sorrow  to  his  wife  at  the  midday 
meal,  and,  under  the  after  effects  of  Mrs. 
Stapleton's  straightforward  remarks,  might 
be  a  trifle  cross  at  the  chapel  meeting  in  the 
evening.  But  even  Mrs.  Stapleton  meant  no 
real  unkindness,  and  next  day  she  would  be 
leaning  over  the  counter  in  quite  a  friendly 
fashion  and  inquiring  for  Cammish's  youngest 
boy,  who  was  not  at  all  strong,  and  had  been 
sent  to  the  fishmonger's  native  place  to  get 
the  benefit  of  country  air.  After  this  con- 
versation Cammish  would  recall  what  he  said 
yesterday,  and  give  his  second  and  perma- 
nent judgment.  "  She  may  be  'asty,  and  she 
spoke  as  she  should  not  about  the  whitings, 
for  it  don't  matter  what  ice  you  'ave,  they 
can't  be  kept  perfectly  fresh  ;  but  what  I  says, 
Maria,  is  this  :  tradespeople  mustn't  take  the 
'ump  at  a  word  'ere  or  a  word  there,  and 
Mrs.  Stapleton  may  'ave  an  'ot  temper,  but 
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"  She  kept  the  books,  with  baby  playing  at  her  feet." 


she  'as  a  good  'eart.  '  Cammish,'  she  says, 
speaking  quite  haffable,  *  'ow's  little  Bill  ? ' 
calling  'im  by  'is  name."  And  Cammish 
bustled  off  to  see  that  Mrs.  Stapleton's 
morning  order  was  carefully  despatched. 
And  if  the  ladies  took  a  motherly  interest  in 
the  family  affairs  of  the  tradespeople,  they 
in  their  turn  were  honestly  concerned,  and 
not  merely  on  selfish  grounds,  about  the 
good  fortune  of  the  big  houses.  They  liked 
to  hear  that  the  firms  of  their  patrons  had 


made  great  strokes  in  the  City,  and  they  were 
the  first  to  offer  their  'umble  but  'earty  con- 
gratulations on  the  success  of  Mr.  Richard  at 
Oxford,  or  the  D.S.O.  conferred  on  the  "  Cap- 
tain," whom  they  mustn't  any  longer  call 
Master  Jack,as  they  used  to  do.  There  is  avast 
difference  between  the  city  and  the  country, 
and  the  city  loses  in  the  sense  of  neigh- 
bourliness, which  in  the  country  binds 
together  into  one,  squire,  farmer,  labourer, 
and  village   shopkeeper,  so  that  they  share 
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in  a  measure  one  another's  prosperity  and 
adversity.  But  there  is  a  faint  reflection  of 
the  same  feeling  in  a  suburb,  and  there  had 
grown  up  what  by  a  stretch  of  imagination 
might  be  called  a  feudal  feeling  between  the 
lords  of  the  park  and  their  shop-retainers  at 
the  gates. 

Amos  had  learned  his  trade  with  a  City 
grocer,  and  had  risen  to  be  foreman.  By 
rigid  economy  and  patient  self-denial  he  had 
saved  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  yet 
all  the  time  had  been  sending  liberally  to 
the  support  of  his  widowed  mother.  Martha, 
his  wife,  had  been  first  an  apprentice,  after- 
wards a  saleswoman,  and  at  last  a  buyer  in 
a  large  draper's  shop,  and  she  had  gathered 
a  nice  little  sum  together  against  a  rainy 
day  or  for  some  common  enterprise  if  the 
right  man  appeared.  It  was  at  their  chapel 
she  met  Amos,  and  they  taught  classes  side 
by  side  in  the  Sunday-school.  It  was  noticed 
that  Amos  was  very  obliging  in  supplying  a 
copy  of  Sunday-school  notes  when  Martha 
had  left  hers  at  home,  or  carrying  up  her 
collection-box  with  the  missionary  pennies 
to  the  superintendent  :  by  and  by  they 
happened  to  meet  every  Sunday  when  the 
school  dispersed,  and  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  walk  home 
together.  No  one  was  astonished  when 
their  homely  courtship  came  to  a  favourable 
issue,  and  everyone  was  greatly  pleased.  The 
chapel  looked  quite  gay  on  their  marriage- 
day,  for  the  Sunday-scholars  attended  in  a 
body — it  being  Saturday—and  there  was 
a  fine  show  of  flowers  round  the  platform- 
pulpit.  For  months  before  that  day  they 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  had  determined  to 
unite  their  resources  and  start  a  grocery 
business  in  some  promising  suburb.  They 
counted  themselves  lucky  to  hit  upon  this 
shop  by  the  park,  and  they  felt  sure  that 
they  would  be  able  to  do  a  steady  and 
honest  business.  They  were  very  proud  of 
their  little  house,  to  which  their  fellow- 
teachers  and  former  Sunday-school  scholars 
sometimes  came,  but  they  were  still  more 
lifted  by  their  shop.  Mrs.  Hopkins,  resting 
upon  her  past  experience  at  the  draper's, 
gave  much  assistance  with  suggestion  about 
the  dressing  of  the  window,  although  some- 
times the  two  differed,  and  Amos,  whose 
professional  jealousy  had  been  touched, 
reminded  Martha  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  appropriate  treatment  for  'ats 
and  mantles,  and  for  tea  and  horanges. 
Amos  often  teased  his  wife,  when  she  came 
home  from  her  morning  walk  with  baby, 


because  she  always  took  the  other  side  of  the 
street  in  order  to  have  the  full  effect  of  the 
window.  She  honestly  confessed  her  pride 
in  reading  her  husband's  name  above  the 
door,  with  the  legend  following :  "  Amos 
Hopkins,  Family  Grocer,"  seeing  him  in  his 
spotless  white  apron  and  clean,  bare  arms, 
taking  a  breath  of  air  at  the  door  of  their 
own  business  premises.  It  was  not  etiquette 
that  she  should  sell  in  the  shop — the  only 
tradesman's  wife  who  did  that  was  Mrs. 
Musker,  the  greengrocer,  vegetables  being 
thought  more  womanly  ;  and,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Hopkins  did  not  appear  in  public  or  have 
to  do  with  the  customers.  But  it  may  be 
revealed  that  she  kept  the  books,  under 
Amos's  supervision,  with  baby  playing  at 
her  feet,  and  that  the  pyramid  of  pounds 
of  tea  in  silver  paper,  which  made  so  fine 
a  show  one  day  in  the  window,  was  the  fruit 
of  her  hands.  For  four  years  they  had 
worked  hard,  and  for  two  they  had  done 
fairly  well,  making  only  a  few  bad  debts, 
and  not  having  to  wait  too  long  for  their 
money.  They  had,  indeed,  for  a  while  turned 
the  corner  comfortable  at  their  balancing, 
and  even  put  a  little  to  reserve.  But  the 
day  on  which  we  follow  Martha  home  from 
the  park,  Amos's  heart  was  heavy,  and  when 
baby  was  in  bed  and  sound  asleep,  when  the 
shop  was  closed  and  supper  was  over,  Amos 
and  his  wife  held  serious  council  together. 

"Polly,"  he  said,  for  her  name  being 
Martha,  he  called  her  upon  no  reasonable 
ground  Polly,  "  do  you  remember  that  we 
promised  the  day  we  were  married  that  we 
would  have  no  secrets  from  one  another, 
and  that  if  trial  came,  we  would  face  it 
together — always  doing  our  duty,  'oping  for 
the  best,  and  trusting  in  a  Higher  Power  ?" 
And  Martha  answered  that  she  had  not  for- 
gotten, and  waited  for  what  was  coming. 
"  Well,  of  course,  we  'aven't  balanced,  and  I 
'aven't  taken  stock,  and  we  don't  know  to  a 
pound  of  money  or  to  a  pound  of  tea  ;  but, 
wife,  we've  been  going  back  badly  all  the 
year,  and  things  ain't  looking  bright.  The 
fact  is,  I  feel  pretty  low,  for  I  don't  see 
what's  to  'appen. 

"  It's  this  way,  Polly,"  for  Mrs.  Hopkins 
was  still  listening  anxiously  :  "  if  all  our 
customers'  accounts  were  paid,  we  might 
manage  to  scrape  along  ;  but,  you  see,  there's 
a  lot  of  money  out,  and  dear  knows  when  it 
will  come  in.  Then  Robson's  people,  that 
we  get  our  goods  from,  are  demanding  their 
money  next  Tuesday,  and  beginning  to 
threaten  that  they  will  give  us  no  more, 
and  maybe  take  proceedings.    Polly,  I  didn't 
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tell  you  about  that  letter,  for  it  'urt  me 
pretty  bad.  I've  tried  to  be  honest,  and  if 
we  couldn't  pay  Robson's,  it  would  pretty 
nigh  break  my  'eart ;  but,  you  see,"  holding 
out  the  bank-book,  "  there's  just  nine  pounds 
in  the  bank,  and  I'm  due  fifty-two  pounds 
on  Tuesday  to  the  wholesale  house." 

"  Amos  ! "  burst  out  Martha,  "  I  call  it 
downright  wicked  the  way  those  park  people 
treat  us  tradesfolk  ;  and  although  I  never  said 
anything  about  it,  I  can't  feel  Christian  to 


Martha  wept  silently,  while  her  husband 
looked  at  her." 


them.  I  know  we  depend  on  them  for  our 
living,  and  that  we  must  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  our  head,  else  it  would  be  the  worse  for 
us.  I  know  that  the  ladies  are  quite  nice 
when  they  come  to  the  shop  ;  and  when  they 
see  me  in  the  park,  they  stop  and  look  at 
baby  ;  and  one  o'  them  asked  me  into  her 
garden  yesterday  to  sit  for  a  while  and  get 
the  fresh  air  comfortable  ;  but  what  do  they 
mean  by  not  paying  the  money  which  they 
owe  us  ?  It's  not  that  they're  poor ;  they 
have  got  the  money,  and  yet  they  won't  give 
it  to  us. 

"  You're  staring  at  me,  Amos,  for  you 
never  'eard  me  raging  like  this  before  ;  and 
two  years  ago,  when  everything  was  going 
well  with  us,  I  'ad  nothing  but  goodwill  to 
the  rich  folk.  I  was  pleased  with  my  little 
'ome,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them  in  their 
big  'ouses.     They  'ad  their  share,  and  we  'ad 
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ours ;  and  if  theirs  'appened  to  be  bigger, 
why,  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  it  didn't 
matter.  We  were  just  as  'appy.  But  now 
I  feel  quite  different— just  like  those  socialist 
people  the  minister  was  speaking  about  in 
his  sermon.  I  knew,  Amos,  we  were  in 
straits,  and  I  knew  pretty  much  'ow  it  was, 
and  when  I  was  passing  the  Stapletons' 
'ouse  to-day,  and  it  was  shining  in  the  sun, 
and  looking  rich  all  over,  God  forgive  me, 
I  just  hated  them.  I  own,  Amos,  that  it's 
wicked  what  I'm  saying,  and  not  becoming 
a  church  member  and  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  you  and  .  .  . 
baby,  and  I  can't  'elp  it.  Why,"  said  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  recovering  herself,  "  the  Stapletons 
are  owing  us  forty  pounds,  and  they'll  have 
thousands  in  the  bank  ;  it's  a  wicked,  cruel 
shame,  and  I  don't  know  how  they  can  go 
to  church  and  do  such  things.  I  couldn't 
sleep  at  night  if  I  was  acting  like  that." 

"  They're  not  really  bad,  Polly,  those  rich 
folk.  They  don't  mean  to  injure  us ;  but 
they've  got  into  a  way,  and  they  don't  like 
to  pay  quickly.  You  see,  they  work  on  such 
a  large  scale  themselves,  and  can  stand  out 
of  their  money  so  long,  that  they  don't  think 
'ow  different  it  is  with  us  small  tradesmen  ; 
they  can't  imagine  'ow  little  wTe  'ave  to  come 
and  go  on,  and  'ow  much  quick  payment 
means  for  us.  Why,  if  Mrs.  Stapleton  would 
only  pay  up,  and  four  or  five  more,  on 
Monday,  we  could  settle  with  Robson's  and 
turn  the  corner  for  another  year  ;  but  even 
then  it  would  be  an  'ard  fight,  and  there's 
other  things  against  us,  lass,  besides  slow 
payment. 

"You  would,  maybe,  see  in  the  paper, 
Martha,  last  night,  a  grand  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  premises  of  the '  Universal 
Household  Provision  Company,  Ltd.,'  and 
all  about  the  grand  staircases  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  waiting-rooms 
for  the  ladies,  and  the  lift,  and  the  band 
that  plays  at  four  o'clock."  And  Amos  had 
now  taken  fire.  "'The  Universal  Com- 
pany,' as  they  call  it,  is  nothing  but  a  big 
shop  kept  by  two  Scotsmen,  and  they're 
trying  to  join  half-a-dozen  businesses 
together  and  kill  the  small  shopkeeper. 
They're  druggists,  grocers,  provision  dealers, 
wine  merchants,  fruiterers,  booksellers,  and 
a  lot  more  things. 

"  You  see,  this  is  how  it  hits  us  hard,  and 
is  going  to  drive  us  out  of  business.  If 
there  is  any  competition  in  an  article,  they 
cut  the  rates  and  sell  it  below  cost  price  ;  and 
if  there  is  no  competition,  they  clap  on  the 
prices ;  and  if  they  lose  in  one  place,  they  make 


up  at  the  other,  and  the  public  don't  know 
where  they  are.  Besides,  there's  no  bad 
debts  with  them,  Polly,  and  no  long  accounts. 
When  Mrs.  Stapleton  goes  there,  it's  cash 
down  ;  it's  their  way,  she  says,  and  so  she 
doesn't  complain  ;  but  just  you  fancy  me 
hasking  'er  to  pay  for  what  she  orders  every 
time  she  calls — that  would  close  the  account. 
It's  not  that  I  don't  approve  of  ready-money 
work  ;  it  would  be  far  better  for  tradespeople 
and  their  customers  both  if  there  were  no 
accounts,  but  we  dar'n't  try  it. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  woman — those 
ladies  have  no  conscience.  They  come  in 
here,  and  they  tell  me  what  price  they  can 
get  tea  at  in  the  stores  ;  they  try  to  beat  me 
down  ;  they  care  for  nothing  but  cheapness, 
and  they  are  as  pleased  to  save  a  farthing  as 
if  they  were  starving  on  five  shillings  a  week. 
My  motto  is  :  Live  and  let  live  ;  but  I  doubt 
our  living  will  soon  be  at  an  end." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Amos,  for  I  don't  think 
I  could  stand  it  if  we  had  to  give  up  the 
shop  affcer  losing  all  our  savings,  and  you 
had  to  take  a  situation,  and  me,  maybe,  go 
back  behind  the  counter,  and  such  a  nice 
little  business  we  'ad.  And  trying  to  do 
our  best  by  everybody  concerned." 

For  a  short  while  Martha  wept  silently, 
while  her  husband  looked  at  her  in  sad 
silence  ;  and  even  the  most  thorough-going 
political  economist — who  thinks  society  is  to 
be  redeemed  by  combines,  and  is  ever  lifting 
up  his  voice  and  trumpeting  the  glory  of 
largeness — would  have  had  some  compunc- 
tion if  he  had  seen  that  interior,  with  the 
modest  office  books  upon  the  table,  and  the 
anxiety  of  those  two  honourable  and  hard- 
working people.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Hopkins 
dried  her  tears  and  announced  her  intention 
of  going  out.  She  allowed  Amos  to  under- 
stand that  her  errand  was  to  visit  one  of  her 
old  class  who  was  ill  and  could  only  be  seen 
in  the  evening ;  but  as  soon  as  she  had  left 
the  door,  and  Amos  was  no  longer  watching 
his  wife,  she  changed  her  direction  and  made 
for  the  park.  Martha  had  had  an  inspiration, 
and,  wisely  or  not,  she  was  going  to  turn  it 
into  action.  Why  should  they  storm  against 
Mrs.  Stapleton  in  their  little  parlour,  and  not 
speak  boldly  with  her  face  to  face  ?  Why 
should  Amos  and  baby  be  ruined  if  Mrs. 
Stapleton  could  save  them  ?  She  wasn't 
going  to  beg,  and  they  never  would  depend 
on  charity  ;  the  needful  money  was  due,  and 
she  was  only  going  to  ask  for  her  own.  Her 
heart  was  so  hot  that  she  approached  the  big 
house  full  of  courage,  and  was  not  even 
daunted  when  told  that  Mrs.  Stapleton  was 
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entertaining  company  that  night,  and  had 
just  gone  into  the  drawing-room  from 
dinner.  The  signs  of  luxury  on  every  side, 
and  the  sound  of  gaiety,  only  embittered 
Martha.  She  was  usually  a  quiet  and  good- 
tempered  woman,  but  this  evening  she  was  a 
lioness  fighting  for  her  child.  She  demanded 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  with  such  deter- 
mination, urging  reasons  of  private  and 
important  business,  that  the  butler,  who 
knew  Mrs.  Hopkins  to  be  a  most  respectable, 
reliable  woman,  took  in  her  message,  and 
Mrs.  Stapleton  came  to  see  her  in  the 
morning-room  with  feelings  of  annoyance. 

"  It's  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  this  evening,  for  we  have 
people  with  us  at  dinner.  May  I  ask  the 
cause  of  your  coming  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  sure,  Mrs.  Stapleton,  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you  this  evening, 
and  I  never  expected  to  be  inside  your  door, 
but  there  are  times  when  a  woman  'as  to  do 
what  she  doesn't  like,  and  I'll  explain  to  you 
in  a  minute  what  'as  brought  me.  This  is  a 
time,  you  must  understand,  when  people  like 
us  like  to  gather  in  the  money  that  is  due  to 
us,  and  when  we  have  to  pay  what  we 
owe  to  other  people  ;  and  we  found  this 
evening  that  we  are  running  very  short,  and 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  our  obligations." 
And  then  the  tears  came  into  Mrs.  Hopkins's 
voice.  "  It  would  save  us,  maybe,  from 
ruin  if  our  large  customers  would  pay  up  at 
once.  Could  you  .  .  .  settle  to-morrow, 
Mrs.  Stapleton  ?  " 

"  I've  never  been  more  astonished  in  my 
life,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  than  to  learn  the  nature 
of  your  errand.  So  far  as  I  remember,  we 
have  taken  goods  from  you,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  since  your  husband  opened  his  shop, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  will  say  you  have 
lost  a  penny  by  us.  Yet  you  speak  as  if  our 
account  were  a  bad  debt,  and  you  were  likely 
to  be  done  out  of  your  money,  and — of  all 
things — you  come  in  the  evening  and  call 
me  out  from  the  drawing-room,  to  collect 
your  account.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
that  that  is  not  the  way  to  keep  good 
customers  or  secure  new  ones.  You  had 
better  leave  those  things  in  your  husband's 
hands,  and  show  more  consideration  for 
those  who  patronise  your  shop ;  but  I 
suppose  he  was  ashamed  to  come  himself — 
and  no  wonder.  I  shall  inform  Mr.  Stapleton 
of  your  request,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
money  will  be  paid  on  Monday.  You  will 
understand,  of  course,  that  this  closes  our 
connection,  and  that  you  will  not  expect  any 
more  orders, 


"  If  I  were  in  your  husband's  place,"  went 
on  Mrs.  Stapleton,  looking  at  Martha's 
troubled  face,  and  unable  to  deny  herself 
the  pleasure  of  advice,  "  I  would  give  up  a 
little  business  of  your  kind,  and  try  to  get  a 
situation  at  one  of  the  big  stores.  It's  quite 
hopeless  for  small  tradesmen  to  stand  up 
against  places  like  the  '  Universal ' ;  and  if  a 
lady  can  get  everything  she  needs  in  the  way 
of  household  things  in  one  place,  and  on 
favourable  terms,  why  should  she  go  round  a 
number  of  different  shops  ?  If  your  husband 
were  an  employe  of  a  big  firm,  you  wouldn't 
have  had  to  come  on  what  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  is  the  ill-judged  errand  of  this 
evening." 

"  Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Stapleton,  if  you  will 
excuse  me  speaking  plainly " — for  Mrs. 
Hopkins's  spirit  was  up— "that  it  would  be 
the  same  thing  for  Mr.  Stapleton  to  be  the 
'ead  of  his  own  business,  as  to  be  a  servant  in 
another  man's  office,  even  supposing  that  he 
got  as  much  salary  ?  Isn't  it  natural  that 
anyone  who  is  worth  calling  a  man  should 
like  to  be  upon  his  own,  and  would  it  be  as 
good  for  the  city  if  all  the  little  tradesfolk 
were  crushed,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a 
dozen  big  stores  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  what  I  think  is  this — a  master  is  more  a 
man  than  a  servant.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
beaten  and  have  to  give  in,  but  if  so,  it  will 
be  a  bitter  shame,  for  we  'ave  given  as  good 
things  as  any  store,  and  we're  as  proud  of  our 
little  shop — not  meaning  any  offence — as  you 
are,  Mrs.  Stapleton,  of  your  big  house."  And 
Martha  does  not  remember  anything  more  till 
she  found  herself  at  her  own  door. 

She  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  Amos  of 
her  costly  victory  that  night,  for  she  judged 
that  although  the  money  would  be  paid,  the 
news  of  her  encounter  with  Mrs.  Stapleton 
would  fly  round  the  park,  and  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Mrs.  Hopkins  would 
perhaps  have  had  more  heart,  and  certainly 
would  have  been  considerably  astonished,  if 
she  had  known  what  happened  to  her 
almighty  customer  when  Mrs.  Stapleton 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  By  that  time 
the  men  had  come  in  from  dinner,  and,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  she  must  needs  give  this 
new  illustration  of  the  insolence  of  trades- 
folk to  her  clergyman.  If  he  had  been 
conventional,  he  would  have  murmured  his 
sympathy  with  a  hostess  called  from  a 
room  where  she  was  entertaining  her  guests 
and  annoyed  about  a  petty  account,  and 
he  would  have  made  some  reflections  on  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  Mrs.  Hopkins.  But 
this  man  was  by  himself,  and  no  one  could 
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" '  What  your  good  wife  said  wasn't 
in  it  with  the  Rector's  sermon.' " 


anticipate  on  any  occasion  what  lie  might 
say  or  do.  He  defended  unpopular  people  ; 
he  found  out  good  in  bad  people  ;  he  took 
up  beaten  causes  ;  he  attacked  wickedness 
in  high  places  ;  he  was  destitute  of  ex- 
pediency ;  he  laughed  at  Mrs.  Grundy  ;  he 
said  the  things  which  were  true,  and  other 
people  would  not  say  ;  he  left  unsaid  the 
things  a  clergyman  is  expected  to  say,  and 
which  are  not  worth  saying.  Some  people 
called  him  a  heretic,  others  said  he  was  Don 


Quixote.  People  in  trouble  turned  up  in  his 
study,  and  all  over  Westhaven  there  were 
men  and  women  whom  he  had  saved  from 
moral  suicide,  and  to  whom  he  had  opened 
the  gates  of  a  new  life.  When  Mrs.  Stapieton 
had  told  her  tale,  she  looked  at  Greatheart 
and  saw  a  suspicious  glitter  in  his  eye. 

"  But  I  suppose  you  will  rather  sympathise 
with  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  make  her  out,  as  you 
like  to  do  with  all  kinds  of  odd  people,  to  be 
a   martyr   or  a  heroine,  and   that   I  am   a 
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tyrant  and  oppressor,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  wicked  person  in  the  play." 

"  Some  people,  I  believe,  hint,  Mrs.  Staple- 
ton,  that  I  am  not  very  much  of  a  parson*  in 
the  pulpit,  and  certainly  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  parson  in  the  drawing-room.  You  have 
touched  on  a  subject  which  has  lately  been  in 
my  mind,  and  if  you  are  in  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  you  will  hear  what  I  think." 
And  Mrs.  Stapleton  was  in  her  place  next 
Sunday  morning,  as  well  as  many  other  ladies 
who  had  got  wind  that  Greatheart  was  going 
to  give  a  deliverance. 

Facing  a  congregation  in  which  there  were 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  tradesmen,  and 
where  the  capitalists  with  their  families  were 
sitting  in  solid  mass,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  told  the  story  of  the  small  trader — his 
long  hours,  his  continuous  work,  his  many 
anxieties,  his  little  humiliations,  his  honest 
principles,  his  respectable  life,  with  such 
intimacy  of  detail,  such  incisiveness  of  speech, 
as  well  as  such  sympathy  and  pathos,  that  in 
all  the  congregation  there  was  not  one,  not 
even  Mrs.  Stapleton— a  good-hearted  woman 
at  her  best — who  was  offended,  and  there  were 
not  a  few  who  were  affected.  If  he  had 
proposed  a  collection  at  the  close  for  the 
benefit  of  small  tradesmen  in  distress,  one  of 
the  churchwardens  declared  afterwards,  he 
would  have  got  hundreds  ;  but  he  did  better 
when  he  appealed  to  the  generosity  and 
conscience  of  his  people,  that  before  the  year 
closed,  the  account  of  every  tradesman  should 
be  settled,  and  that  the  great  folk  should  not 
allow  this  useful  class  in  the  commonwealth 
to  be  crushed  out  of  existence. 

As  the  Hopkinses  were  chapel  folk,  and  had 
been  hearing  a  sermon  that  Sunday  on  the 
sins  of  the  Established  Church  clergy,  they 
knew  not  what  one  particular  parson  had 
been  doing  for  them.  By  this  time  also 
Martha  had  confessed  her  doings,  and  when 
Mrs.  Stapleton  entered  the  shop  on  Mon- 
day morning,  Hopkins  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

"  Yes,  madam,  the  cheque  is  quite  right — 
forty-two  pounds  nine  and  six — and  that 
settles  the  account.  But  I'm  sorry  that  you 
are  offended  by  what  Mrs.  'Opkins  said  to  you 
on  Friday  evening,  and  we  both  trust  that 
yen  will  overlook  it.  It  isn't  easy  for  the 
like  of  us  always  to  meet  our  obligations, 
and  this  money  comes  in  very  handy  ;  it 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  us  if  you  took  away 
your   ustom." 

4i  iTou    weren't    in   St.    George's   Church 


yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Hopkins,"  and  Amos 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Stapleton  was  in  high  good 
humour.  "  Of  course  not — you're  a  Baptist  or 
a  Nonconformist,  or  something,  aren't  you  ? 
Well,  I  can  tell  you,  what  your  good  wife  said 
wasn't  in  it  with  the  Rector's  sermon.  With- 
draw our  custom  ?  Certainly  not.  If  you 
are  able  to  meet  our  wishes,  I  see  a  way  of 
increasing  it  very  considerably  this  Christmas. 
Mr.  Stapleton  and  I  are  in  the  custom  of 
spending  fifty  pounds  every  Christmas  in 
gifts  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  other  little  things 
in  your  line,  for  the*  old  women  in  the  work- 
houses of  the  city.  I  was  going  down  this 
morning  to  give  the  order  to  the  '  Universal,' 
but  if  you  can  undertake  it,  we  shall  be  only 
too  glad." 

When  Amos  came  downstairs,  after  showing 
the  cheque  to  his  wife  and  telling  her  that  she 
must  be  ready  to  work  with  him  half  the 
night  for  the  next  week,  two  other  ladies  had 
arrived  with  their  purses  to  settle  for  the 
past,  and  with  generous  orders  for  the  season. 
During  that  memorable  day  Amos  divided 
his  time  between  profitable  transactions  with 
customers  from  the  park,  both  old  and  new, 
and  telephoning  Robson's  for  new  supplies,  to 
be  paid  for  on  cash  terms,  while  at  every  stage 
he  reported  progress  to  Martha,  who  was  so 
excited  that  for  once  she  denied  baby  his 
promenade  in  the  park. 

That  day  was  the  beginning  of  a  better  time 
for  the  Hopkinses,  and  they  have  never  looked 
back  since.  Before  they  lay  down  to  rest,  the  two 
good  souls  returned  thanks  to  their  Heavenly 
Father,  whom  they  had  tried  in  their  faithful 
lives  to  serve,  and  they  also  wrote  a  letter  which 
Amos  delivered  at  the  door  of  the  Rectory 
by  his  own  hands  next  morning.  Greatheart 
received  many  letters  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  some  of  them  good  and  some  of  them 
fearfully  bad.  The  scurrilous  ones  he  burned 
at  once,  and  the  kindly  ones  he  kept  for  a 
little ;  but  amongst  the  few  he  has  laid 
past  in  his  treasury,  he  judges  this  one  of  the 
best — 
"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, — 

"Two  struggling  tradespeople,  whom 
under  God  you  helped  in  their  time  of  sore 
trouble,  and  whose  little  business  and  home 
your  brave  words  have  saved,  send  you  their 
most  grateful  thanks,  and  they  pray  that  the 
blessing  of  God  may  ever  rest  upon  your 
ministry. 

"  We  are,  yours  respectfully, 

"  Amos  and  Martha  Hopkins." 
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THE    BITER    BIT. 

The  railway  carriage  was  full.  I  squeezed  down 
in  one  corner,  while  Jim  and  Mollie,  who  are 
engaged — being  easily  satisfied — squeezed  down  in 
an  equally  small  space  at  the  other  end  of  the  seat. 
Opposite  me  sat  a  dear  old  gentleman  with  a 
white  beard  and  a  genial  eye.  We  bad  two 
changes  before  us,  the  matinee  had  been  a  failure, 
and  I  was  tired,  not  to  say  grumpy.  It  was  Jim 
and  Mollie's  fault — they  had  talked  all  through 
the  play,  and  giggled  all  through  tea,  and  though 
they  declared  they  were  not  laughing  at  me,  I 
resolved  never  to  come  out  with  them  again  till 
they  were  married.  At  this  stage  of  my  reflec- 
tions the  old  gentleman  opposite  me  suddenly 
leaned  forward  and  said  — 

"  Are  you  tired,  miss  ? "  His  tone  was  so 
fatherly  and  benevolent  that  I  smiled  back  at  him 
as  I  replied — 

"  Yes,  I  am,  a  little."    His  eye  sparkled. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said,  leaning  forward  still 
further  as  he  spoke.  "Your  features  expressed 
both  weariness  and  dissatisfaction.  Oh!  my  dear 
young  friend,  what  harvest  can  you  hope  to  reap 
from  this  seedtime  of  mad  gaiety?  Husks  and 
emptiness,  vanity  and  vexation !  "  Considering  I 
had  not  been  to  the  theatre  for  months,  I  felt  this 
attack  was  most  uncalled-for,  and  my  face  grew 
scarlet  as  I  heard  ill-suppressed  giggles  coming 
from  Jim  and  Mollie's  end  of  the  carriage. 
"  Flatterers  may  fawn  upon  you,"  he  continued 


with  increased  gusto,  "  while  you  are  young  and 
beautiful" — Mollie's  giggles  ceased  at  this,  and  I 
felt  the  prospect  brighten— "  but  they  will  one 
and  all  forsake  you  when  your  bloom  fades,  as  it 
is  fading  now."  My  ears  tingled  and  my  blood 
boiled.  I  began  studying  my  programme  assidu- 
ously, while  I  was  conscious  that  our  fellow 
travellers  were  peering  round  each  other  to  get  a 
glimpse  at  me.  "Take  this,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  he  said,  thrusting  a  paper  booklet  in  my 
hand.  "There  are  a  few  words  of  my  own  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  of  service  and  guidance  to  you." 
I  took  the  book,  lest  worse  befall,  and  saw  it  was 
entitled :  "  Are  You  Tired  ?"  Then  to  my  great  relief 
I  felt  the  train  slacken  speed,  and  I  hurried  out  as 
it  pulled  up  at  the  station  where  we  changed, 
leaving  the  wretched  little  book  behind  me  on  the 
seat.  Mollie  and  Jim  both  made  an  effort  to 
condole  with  me,  but  their  delight  was  so  evident 
that  in  a  husky  voice  I  begged  them  to  change 
the  subject.  However,  my  luck  was  on  the  turn, 
for  when  we  got  into  the  next  train  there  was  no 
room  for  Jim  in  the  carriage,  but  directly  opposite 
to  Mollie  sat  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  also 
changed  trains.  The  booklet  I  had  discarded  was 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  but  he  was  too  absorbed 
in  Mollie's  face  to  notice  me.  Her  brightness 
and  vivacity  had  departed  with  Jim,  as  usual; 
she  looked  a  little  worn  and  fagged,  a  fact 
which  her  opposite  neighbour  noted  with 
relish. 
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MORE   TROUBLE. 

Landlady  :  If  you  please,  sir,  the  cat's  had  chickens  ! 

Lodger  :  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Blobbs !  Cats  don't  have 
chickens.     You  mean  kittens  ! 

Landlady  :  Well,  sir,  was  them  kittens  or  chickens 
you  brought  back  last  night  ? 

Lodger  :  Oh,  those  were  chickens,  of  course. 

Landlady  :  Very  well,  then  ;  the  cat's  had  'em  ! 


"  Are  you  tired,  miss  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  gentle, 
fatherly  tone. 

Mollie  looked  at  him  quickly,  glanced  in  my 
direction,  and  replied  brightly — 

"  No,  thanks,  not  at  all !  " 

"  Ah !  but  you  will  be !  "  he  announced  with 
conviction,  not  in  the  least  nonplussed,  "  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  young  woman,  when  you 
will  cease  to  take  pleasure  in  the  vain  things  of 
the  world.  Oh,  the  selfishness  of  youth  !  how  it 
warps  your  life  and  saps  your  moral  strength! 
Think  of  the  years  to  come;  what  will  your 
gauds  and  trinkets  avail  you  then  ?  "  Mollie  was 
staring  through  the  window  at  the  wall  of  the 
tunnel  by  this  time,  and  I  was  glad  to  notice  the 
cheek  that  was  turned  to  me  was  suffused  with 
blushes.  "  Do  not  turn  away  from  the  advice  of 
an  old  man,"  he  continued  unctuously,  "  who 
knows  but  too  well  the  bitterness  of  a  youth 
wasted  in  folly,  but  take  this  booklet  and  read  it ; 
it  will  do  you  good  service  and  be  more  aid  and 
comfort  to  you  than  that  catalogue  of  frivolity " 
—and  he  glared  in  righteous  indignation  at  the 
"  Book  of  the  Words  "  on  her  knee.  Mollie  was 
routed,  her  spirit  humbled.  She  took  the 
booklet,  but  insisted  on  our  changing  into  Jim's 
carriage  at  the  next  station,  and  I  followed 
hurriedly,  not  daring  to  be  left  behind. 

I  was  amazed  when,  after  we  had  effected  our 


last  change,  Jim  insisted  on  opening  the  door  of 
our  carriage  invitingly,  although  every  seat  was 
occupied ;  then,  as  the  old  gentleman  climbed  in 
somewhat  laboriously,  I  guessed  his  motive.  Jim 
rose  and  courteously  offered  his  seat  to  the  new- 
comer, who  accepted  it  with  the  genial,  fatherly 
smile  I  knew  so  well. 

"Are  you  tired,  sir  ?  "  said  Jim. 

The  old  man  started,  but,  having  just  accepted 
his  questioner's  seat,  he  could  not  but  admit  the 
fact,  though  with  some  apparent  hesitation. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Jim,  wagging  his  head  sadly, 
"  the  weariness  of  age  is,  I  fear,  in  your  case,  the 
corollary  of  a  selfish  and  misspent  youth."  And 
then,  having  read  up  Mollie's  little  booklet  to  some 
purpose,  he  reeled  off  the  gist  of  the  opening 
paragraph  before  the  old  gentleman  could  get  in  a 
word  of  defence  or  dissent. 

"  Do  not  resent  the  sterling  advice  of  a  young 
man,"  he  concluded— for  the  old  man  was  begin- 
ning to  splutter  out  some  incoherent  and  angry 
remarks — "but  read  this  little  booklet,  which 
expresses  in  better  language  than  I  can  command 
the  lesson  I  would  venture  to  point  out  to  you, 
besides  containing  the  best  of  all  panaceas  for 
weariness  and  discontent." 

The  train  stopped  at  our  station,  and  we  left  the 
old  gentleman  staring  apoplectically  at  his  own 
booklet,  between  the  pages  of  which  a  champagne 
circular  from  Jim's  pocket  had  somehow  slipped 
by  mistake — at  least,  Jim  says  it  was  by  mistake. 

Jessie  Pope. 
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INDICATION  of  interest. 


"  The  Schoolmistress  is  interested  in  you,  Dad  !  " 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  to-day,  after  she  had  told  me  seven  times  to  sit 
down  and  behave  myself,  she  said  she  wondered  what 
sort  of  a  father  I  had." 


CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 


"Who  is  that  man  who  tried  to  pass  you  unnoticed?" 

"Oh,  a  man  who  owes  me  money." 

"And  the  lady  who  was  so  persistent  and  gracious  in  her  recognition— do  you  owe  her  money? 

"Qh,  no!     She  owes  me  money,  too!" 
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The  little  hamlet  of  Manea,  near  Ely, 
shows  considerable  wit  and  intelligence 
in  its  signboards,  two  being  quite  above 
the  average. 

One  hangs  on  the  striped  pole  of  a 
barber  who  is  also  licensed  to  sell  beer 
to  his  customers,  and  the  legend  runs — 

"Stray  not  from  pole  to  pole, 
But  step  in  here, 
Where  naught  exceeds  the  shaving 
But  the  "beer," 

while  the  local  cobbler,  on  a  signboard 
above  his  door,  describes  himself  to  be  a 

"Restorer  of  the  Sole 
and 
Rectifier  of  the  Understanding." 

But  more  delectable  still  is  the  notice 
hung  outside  the  village  cobbler's  shop 
in  a  Swiss  mountain  resort.  It  boasts 
as  follows  : — 

"  English  and  Australian  spoken. 
American  understood." 

The  distinction  is  surely  quite  precious! 
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ARTFUL    WILLIE. 


Schoolmistress   (to  young  dunce)  : 
Now,  Willie,  once  more — what's  after  A? 
Willie  :  Look  on  the  board  !  " 
Chorus    of   other   Children    (ad- 
miringly) :  Oh,  isn't  he  artful  ? 


When  the  bicycling  craze  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  Royal  Family  as 
badly  bitten  as  the  rest  of  us,  the 
story  goes  that  the  Duke  of  York, 
while  bicycling  in  a  rural  district, 
came  across  a  fellow-cyclist  who, 
unaware  of  his  identity,  asked  for 
the  loan  of  a  spanner.  The  Duke 
lent  both  spanner  and  assistance, 
and  when  they  were  about  to  part, 
the  cyclist  said :  "  May  I  know  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  Duke  of  York,"  replied 
the  Prince. 

The  other  coughed  as  he  mounted 
his  bicycle. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  the  Czar  of  Russia !  " 
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The  architect  remarked  that 
he  had  just  been  to  see  the 
nave  of  the  new  church.  "You 
needn't  mention  names,"  said  the 
old  lady  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
"I  know  the  man  to  whom  you 
refer." 


misapplied  energy. 

Exasperated  Professional  :  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  if  you  was  to 
'ave  a  little  more  respect  for  our  turf,  and  a  lot  less  for  your  ball,  I'm 
thinking  you'd  get  on  better,  sir ! 
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'  I,E     ROI     S' AMUSE— KING     HENRY     III.    OF     FRANCE."         BY     W.    F.    YKAMES,    R.A. 


The  Art  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A. 


By  Austin  Chestek. 


FEWER  vicissitudes  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  most  of  those  who  elect  to  follow 
the  career  of  art  have  attended  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  William  F.  Yeames, 
for  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  thwart 
his  boyish  determination  to  adopt  painting 
as  a  profession.  His  first  memories  are 
associated  with  Taganrog,  a  seaport  town  of 
Southern  Russia,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  in  the  region  of  the  Ante- 
Steppes,  where  the  Western  European  climate 
struggles  for  a  few  months,  each  year,  success- 
fully with  that  of  the  Asiatic. 

Looking  backward  in  search  of  the  source 
of  that  artistry  which  impelled  him  to  the 
study  of  the  aesthetic,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  it  to  this  wonderful  land  upon  which 
h^  eyes  first  opened  to  consciousness.      The 
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impressions  there  made  by  the  varied  aspects 
of  Nature  upon  youth's  susceptible  mind, 
the  natural  picturesqueness  of  the  wonderful 
schemes  of  summer  and  winter  colouring, 
in  their  delicate  bewilderments  of  hue,  gave 
birth  in  the  mind  of  the  young  William 
Yeames  to  a  determination,  which  grew,  side 
by  side  with  his  physical  growth,  to  become, 
in  his  manhood,  a  painter. 

In  those  early  days  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  there  was  but  little  art  in  Russia, 
though  many  pictures  were  being  painted 
there!  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  1900  that 
the  level  of  modern  achievement  in  point  of 
technique  was  reached  by  Russian  artists. 
Then,  writes  Dr.  Muther,  "a  florescence, 
similar  to  that  which  literature  was  dis- 
playing, showed  itself  amongst  them. 
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Many  young  painters  then  rushed  into  art 
with  unbridled  zest,  producing  historical 
pictures,  representations  of  the  life  of  their 
own  people,  that  were  almost  barbaric  in  their 
methods,  but  of  striking  force." 

With  this  movement,  however,  Mr.  Yeames 
had  no  concern,  for  he  was  too  early  removed 
from  Russia  to  feel  its  effect. 

He  was  subjected  early  to  other,  climatic, 
influences, 
which  we 
may  well 
suppose  to 
have  quick- 
ened those 
artistic 
tastes  to 
which  we 
have  already 
alluded  as  in 
e  m  b  r  y  o  . 
Four  years 
he  spent  at 
Dresden. 
Here  his 
o  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
e ducat  i .  o  n 
was  under- 
taken by  a 
tutor,  whilst 
he  himself 
sought  his 
artistic  one 
in  front  of 
the  works 
of  Titian, 
R  u  b  e  n  s  , 
Rembrandt, 
Holbein, 
R  n  ys  dale, 
a n d  Van- 
dyke, with 
which  the 
galleries  of 
that  city 
abound.  In 
18  48,  his 
father  being  dead,  he  was  brought  by  his 
mother  to  England  and  placed,  as  pupil,  first 
under  Westmacott  and  then  under  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  George,  Scharf .  He  irrappled  hard 
in  those  boyish  years  with  the  technical 
difficulties  of  his  profession,  and  had  acquired 
an  admirable  perception  of  form,  a  most 
significant  application  of  line,  and  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  tone,  when,  in  1852,  he 'went 
to  Italy,  and  for  seven  years  worked  in 
Florence  under  Professore  Pollasbrini  and 
Signor  Raffaelle  Buonajuti. 
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The  history  of  Italy  is  the  history  of  art, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  State  that  has  not 
produced  some  one  or  other  man  of  genius. 
Venice  gave  its  Correggio,  its  Titian  ;  Parma 
its  Giorgione  ;  Milan  its  Leonardo  ;  Verona 
its  Bonsignore  and  Pisanella  ;  Brecchia  its 
Moretto  and  Moroni ;  and  Florence  its  Botti- 
celli, its  Fra  Angelico,  its  two  Lippos,  and 
its  incomparable  Michael  Angelo,  to  cull  a 

few  names 
by  chance. 
It  can  be 
easily  seen 
how  Mr. 
Ye  ames's 
interest  in 
a  r  t  must 
have  been 
stimulated 
by  his  per- 
ception and 
realisation 
of  the  treat- 
ment, style, 
colour,  and 
line  used  by 
these  Old 
Masters. 

The  in- 
debtedness 
of  one  artist 
to  another  is 
a  s  u  m  n  o 
m  an  can 
total.  Here 
a  student, 
who  would 
have  re- 
mained in- 
glorious but 
that  he 
sought  in- 
spiration at 
the  feet  of 
a  master, 
eclipses  by 
his  own  art 
that  which  gave  to  it  exfstence  ;  there  another 
who,  by  addition  to  his  work  of  an  individual 
qualitv,  surpasses  his  tutor's  own  conception. 
Such  instances  always  have  held,  and  must 
continue  to  hold  good,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  human  intelligence  can  produce 
a  perfected  art,  one  upon  which  it  is  not 
capable  to  make  either  improvement  or 
pleasing  variant.  To  that  which  he  culls 
from  another  the  artist  is  bound  to  add  his 
own  personality,  which  is  the  natural  force 
that  enables  him  to  fuse  his  own  talent  with 


[Russell  d*  Sons. 


'APPEALING    TO    THE     POT")  EST  A     AT     FLORENCE. 


KV     W.    F.    YRAMES,    R.A. 


that  of  the  foreign  and  produce  the  com-  men,  who  have  made  for  themselves  reputa- 
bination  we  call  originality.  We  note  the  tions  by  the  good  work  they  have  already 
truth  of  this  in  the  many  instances  in  which       done,  have,  when  brought  under  some  fresh 
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influence,  completely  changed  not  only  the 
method  of  their  technique,  but  altered  even 
their  visionary  sense. 

It  was  after  John  Phillip's  study  of 
Velasquez,  the  influence  of  whom  upon  art, 
young  even  now,  was  then  almost  unfelt, 
that  he  produced  "  La  Gloria,"  in  which 
picture  the  whole  of  his  own  art  was  concen- 
trated. "  La  Gloria  "  was  a  revelation,  even 
to  that  artist's  admirers,  and  a  first  place 
is  adjudged  it,  in  the  hierarchy  of  paint, 
in  consequence  not  only  of  the  magnificence 


at  least  before  the  beloved  painting.  Then, 
when  admiration  and  fatigue  had  exhausted 
his  powers  of  further  absorption,  he,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  would  turn  and  make  his  way  out 
of  the  place.  "Paint,"  says  W.  E.  Henley,  in 
a  criticism  of  Wilkie,  "  as  Velasquez  knew  it, 
was  unknown  to  Wilkie  until  then  (when  he 
was  a  man  of  forty-two  years  of  age).  It  is 
infinitely  to  his  credit  that  he  no  sooner 
knew  what  it  was  than  he  ,began  to  experi- 
ment in  the  right  use  of  it  .  .  .  and  to  the 
student  of  art  the  failures  of  his  latter  years 


"the   wooing  of   henry   v."      by   w.  f.  yeames,  It. a. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Virtue  <fc  Co.,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  "  The  Art  Journal"  plate. 


of  its  technique,  but  for  the  reticence  and 
artistry  of  it  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  picture 
would  never  have  been  painted  but  for 
Phillip's  journey  to  Madrid.  '  Viardot,  in  his 
"Musees  d'Espagne,"  gives  another  similar 
instance  ;  he  says  :  "  They  tell  me  that  the 
Englishman  Wilkie,  the  painter  of  "  Blind- 
man's  Buff"  and  "The  Rent  Day,"  came 
from  London  to  Madrid  expressly  to  study 
Yelasquez,  and  that,  simplifying  still  more 
the  object  of  his  journey,  of  all  the  works  of 
Yelasquez  he  studied  only  '  Los  Borrachos,'  " 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  how  each  day  Wilkie 
went  to  the  Museum  and  spent  three  hours 


are  far  more  moving  than  the  successes  of 
his  earlier  days  are  humorous." 

What  the  study  of  Yelasquez  did,  in  the 
case  of  the  two  men  we  have  quoted  above, 
the  study  of  Italian  art  did  for  Mr.  Yeames, 
for  the  influence  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  extraordinarily  marked  in  his  early 
work.  Peculiarly  noticeable  are  they  in 
the  water-colour  —  a  medium  he  uses  with 
as  great  a  facility  as  rarity  —  entitled 
"Exorcised." 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1859  he 
took  a  studio,  from  which  he  issued  a  few 


"PRINCE    ARTHUR    AND    HUBERT."     BY    W.   F.   YEAMES,   R.A. 
Reproduced  from  the  picture  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester. 


THE    DEATH    OF    AMY    ROBSART."        BY    W.    F.   YEAMES,    R.A. 

From  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


minor  works,  and  he  attended  in  the  evenings 
the  Life  Class  which  John  Phillip  had  in- 
augurated on  Campden  Hill,  working  there 
in  company  with  Mulready,  Holman  Hunt, 
Leighton,  Egg,  Marcus  Stone,  and  many 
others. 

1861  saw  him  the  painter  of  some  portraits 
and  the  exhibitor  of  "  The  Sonetto."  1862 
found  him  at^  w.ork   on   "  The   Meeting  of 


Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  Daughter  After  his 
Sentence  to  Death,"  a  large  canvas  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  in  1863.  Then  followed 
"La  Reine  Malheureuse,"  succeeded  in  its 
turn  by  "Arming  a  Young  Knight,"  and 
in  1866  he  exhibited  "Queen  Elizabeth 
Receiving  the  French  Ambassador,"  which 
was  in  itself  the  base  of  the  structure  upon 
which  his  reputation  was  to  be  built. 


'HENRY    VIII.    GRANTING    A    CHARTER    FOR    ST.   PAUL'S    SCHOOL    TO    DEAN    COLET." 
From   the   Painting   by   W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  in   the   Royal  Exchange/    ...»      ■; 
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'LADY    JANE    GREY     IN     TILE    TOWER.'         BY     W.    F.    YEAMES,    K.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  picture  in  the  Sheffield  Art  Gallery,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield. 


Few  people  realise  the  great  undertaking 
it  is  to  cany  through  a  picture  successfully. 
How  there  has  to  be  considered  and  solved 
the  problems  of  drawing,  of  interest,  of 
colour,  of  effect,  and  lastly,  so  as  to  get  the 


true  aspect  of  ensemble,  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  has  to  be  so  artistically  handled  as  to 
make  it,  as  E.  A.  M.  Stephenson  said  of 
Velasquez's  "  Las  Meninas,"  "  fill  the  eye  and 
absorb   attention   so    justly  and   evenly   alJ 


"  QUEEN     ELIZABETH     RECEIVING    THE     FRENCH     AMBASSADOR     AFTER    THE     MASSACRE     OF 
ST.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    EVE."       BY    W.    F.    YEAMES,    R.A. 

The  Artist's  "Diploma"  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy.     Reproduced  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Coope. 


HAKVEY  AND  THE  CHILDREN  OF  CHARLES  I.  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  EDGEHILL." 
BY  W.  F.  YEAMES,  R.A. 


over  that,  when  viewed  at  a  certain  distance, 
the  sight  neither  wanders  from,  nor  sticks  at, 
special  points."  The  extraordinarily  bold 
treatment  with  which  Mr.  Yeames  in  this 
subject,  "  Queen  Elizabeth  Receiving  the 
Frencli  Ambassador,1'  attacked  a  scheme  of 
colour  that  few  could  have  made  successful, 
marks    this    particular     effort    with    vivid 


individuality.  It  was  a  happy  choice,  this 
seizing  upon  an  articulate  story,  that 
moment  in  which  the  Ambassador,  in  gala 
attire,  approaches  the  Queen  and  Court,  who 
are  all  in  deep  mourning  for  the  victims 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve.  And  the  picture 
shone  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
a  so  noteworthy  achievement  as  to  place  in 
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THE    TOAST    OF    Til?:    KIT-CAT    CLUB.'         BY    W.    F.    YEAMES,    R.A. 

From  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dauber. 


the  next  year's  Catalogue  the  magic  letters 
A.E.A.  after  the  artist's  name. 

Periods  of  paint  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
divisible  into  decorative,  impressionist,  imagi- 
native, and  literary  epochs  ;  and  in  the 
'sixties,  when  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
first  drawn  to  Mr.  Yeames's  work,  a  certain 
realism  of  subject — not,  as  at  present,  a 
realism  of  treatment,  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing — was  in  vogue. 

"  In  its  primary  aspect  a  great  picture 
should  have  no  more  definite  message  for  us 
than   an   accidental   play    of    sunlight    and 


shadow,  for  a  moment,  on  the  wall  or  floor  : 
is  itself,  in  truth,  a  space  of  such  fallen  light, 
caught,  as  the  colours  are  caught  in  an 
Eastern  carpet,  but  refined  upon,  and  dealt 
with  more  subtly  and  exquisitely  than  by 
Nature  itself."  Such,  says  Walter  Pater, 
should  be  a  picture  ;  but  it  was  the  fashion 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  to  follow 
a  different  formula  and  depict  the  nation's 
history  upon  canvas.  Painters  were  historians 
as  well  as  painters.  They  had  forsaken  the 
abstract  subject  for  the  particular,  and  their 
endeavour   was    to    express,    in   colour   and 
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SCANDAL. 


Y     W.    1'.     YKAJ1KS,     It.  A. 

From  the  picture  in  the  Schwabe  Collection  at  Hamburg.     Reproduced  from  the  plate  published  by 
Messrs.  Virtue  cfr  Co.  in  "The  Art  Journal." 


drawing,  representations  of  events  culled  from 
Macaulay,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  the  historical 
romances  of  the  period.  The  painter  was 
part  historian,  part  artist,  his  canvas  the 
visualised  study  of  manners  or  occasion,  and 


sometimes  of  romance.  One  might  almost 
have  paraphrased  Talleyrand's  well-known 
saying,  that  "  Language  wras  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts,"  into  "  Paint  was  given 
to  man  to  enable  him  to  illustrate  the  acts 


"ON     TIIK     SLOPES     OF     LAGO     MAGGIORE."        BY     W.    F.    YKAMK8,    R.A. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  The  Autotype  Company,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 


"THE    CHRIST-BEARER'1    (ST.    CHRISTOPHER).      BY    W*    F.   YEAMES,   R.A. 


"  CHOIR     HOYS     LN     THE     CATHEDRAL    OF     ROUEN."        BY    W.    F.    YKAMKS,    R.A. 


of  other  men,"  so  much  was  it  the  habit 
of  artists  of  mid-Victorian  times  to  paint 
historic  events.  From  E.  M.  Ward's  studio 
alone  had  come  "  Dr.  Johnson  in  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Ante-Room  "  ;  "  Dr.  Johnson's 
First  Interview  with  John  Wilkes  "  ;  "  The 


Ante-Chamber  at  Whitehall  "  ;  "  James  II. 
Receiving  the  News  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange";  "The  South  Sea  Bub- 
ble"; "The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyll";  and 
other  historical  themes. 

Now    the   artistic   horizon    has    widened, 


"  CHOIR    BOYS    OF    THE    CHAPEL    ROYAL."        BY   W.    F.    YEAMES,     R.A. 


and  we  have  realists  in  method,  impressionists, 
classicists,  rustic  idealists,  decorators,  pre- 
Kaphaelites,  figure  painters  pure  and  simple, 
sentimentalists,  and  other  whole  groups  of 
painters,  but  the  historical  incident  painters 
have  narrowed  to  a  mere  handful,  but  one 
that  still  includes  some  notable  workers. 
In  the  days  of  which  we  are  writing  there 
was  very  little  spirit  in  the  handling  of  these 


historic,  romantic  subjects,  and  very  little 
form,  but  now  this  form  and  this  handling 
have,  in  many  cases,  become  an  end  in  them- 
selves, and  are  that  which  artists  strive  to 
achieve.  Mr.  Yearn es,  although  he  was  from 
the  first  attracted  by  the  historical  subjects  of 
which  he  was,  in  period,  the  heir,  had  the 
decorative  feeling  and  the  more  dexterous 
blend  of  tone  and  colour  than   had   many 
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"defendant  and  counsel."    by  w.  f.  yeames,  r.a. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  "  The  Graphic." 


of  those  men  of  whom  he  is  the  direct 
follower. 

A  certain  similarity  in  the  painting  which 
belongs  to  a  particular  epoch  there  must  be  ; 
yet,  although  his  pictures  partake  of  the 
character  which  marked  the  period  in  which 
they  were  painted,  they  also  illustrate  the 
methods  that  distinguish  the  work  of  to-day. 

Peculiarly  happy  in  his  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  subject,  Mr.  Yeames  followed  up 
the  success  of  his  "  Queen  Elizabeth  Re- 
ceiving the  French  Ambassador  "  with  "  Lady 
Jane  Grey  in  the  Tower,"  1868,  a  pathetic 
picture  now  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery  of 
Sheffield.  The  ten  days'  Queen  is  shown  in 
a  dim-lit  dungeon  of  the  Tower,  staring  into 
space  in  her  determination  to  be  true  to  her 
Protestant  faith,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  the  spiritual  ministrations 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  whom  Queen 
Mary  sent  to  reason  with  her  on  doctrinal 
matters. 

In  the  year  1508,  Dean  Colet  formed  his 
plan  for  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
which  he  completed  in  1512,  and  endowed 
with  estates  of  an  annual  value  of  £122 
and  upwards.  In  the  fresco  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  by  Mr.  Yeames  we  see  King 
Henry  VIII.  presenting  the  Charter,  which 
he  had  conferred  on  the  School,  to  the  Dean. 


Henry  III.  of  France  was  the  last  and 
worst  of  the  Valois,  the  extravagant  and 
effeminate  fop  who  wore  earrings,  and  was 
curled  and  perfumed,  who  was  so  loaded  with 
jewellery  that  as  he  moved  it  was  to  the 
sound  of  the  tinkle  of  his  trinkets.  It  was, 
says  M.  W.  Frere,  in  a  book  on  this  mon- 
arch's court  and  times,  his  habit  to  rest  upon 
a  divan,  drinking  sherbet,  and  surrounded 
by  little  dogs  which,  by  turns,  he  fondled  or 
excited  to  uproar.  Often  more  than  one 
hundred  were  kept  in  the  royal  apartments. 
One  of  his  favourite  courtiers  distinguished 
himself  by  inventing  means  by  which  a 
basket,  lined  with  satin,  could  be  slung 
round  the  royal  neck,  to  contain  several 
of  these  small  favourites.  Sully  in  his 
memoirs  speaks  of  an  audience  with  the 
King  ;  of  finding  him  with  the  basket,  in 
which  were  half-a-dozen  little  dogs  "no 
bigger  than  his  fist."  This  is  the  moment 
chosen  by  Mr.  Yeames  for  one  of  his  most 
effective  pictures. 

In  "Amy  Robsart"  Mr.  Yeames  takes 
his  subject  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Kenil- 
worth,"  where  the  episode  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — • 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who  remained 
behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse  in  the  courtyard, 
and  then  a  whistle  similar  to  that  which  was  the  Earl's 


'MRS.   JOHN    SCARAMANGA    AND    CHILDREN."       BY   \V.   F.    YEAMES,    R.A. 


usual  signal ;  the  instant  after,  the  door  of  the  Countess's 

chamber  opened,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  trapdoor 

gave  way. 

There  was  a  rushing  sound — -a  heavy  fall — a  faint 

groan — and  all  was  over. 

"  Look  down  into  the  vault.     What  see'st  thou  ?  " 
"  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes  like  a  snowdrift." 

1878  saw  what  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  all  Mr.  Yeames's  pictures  :  "  When  Did 
You  Last  See  Your  Father  ? "  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  analyse  emotion,  and  say  exactly  what 
it  is  that  makes  the  pathos  of  a  particular 
work,  but  in  this  one  the  author  appears  to 
have  touched  sentiment  in  its  essence  and  in 
its  purest  type.  You  may  read  into  this  last 
subject  as  much  history  as  you  please  ;  you 
may  place  it  as  just  before,  or  just  after, 
Naseby ;  you  may  imagine  that  you  know 
the  very  house  and  the  very  room  in  which 
the  question  was  put  ;  but  the  child,  and  the 
truth  which  is  the  child,  is  the  pathos.  With 
the  exhibition  of  this  picture  came  full 
Academic  honours  to  Mr.  Yeames. 


In  the  'eighties  Mr.  Yeames  turned  first  to 
Shakespeare  for  his  inspiration,  and  we  have 
"  Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert,"  in  the  Academy 
of  1882  :  "  Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out 
both  mine  eyes?"  and  "The  March  Past," 
painted  at  Hever  Castle,  belongs  also  to  this 
year.  This  seat  of  the  Boleyns  and  scene  of 
the  courtship  of  Henry  VIII.,  happening  to 
be  "To  Let,"  was  taken  by  several  artist 
friends,  who  spent  together  there  some 
enjoyable  months.  Sir  Francis  Burnand, 
whose  "  Happy  Thoughts "  were  at  that 
time  appearing  in  Punch,  gave  in  the  pages 
of  that  journal  many  reminiscences  of  the 
entertainment  he,  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Yeames, 
there  enjoyed. 

"  The  Toast  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  "  (Lady 
Mary  Pierrepoint,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Kingston,  afterwards 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague)  was  one  of 
the  prominent  pictures  of  the  Academy  of 
1884.      Little    Lady    Mary    showed    early 
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such  extraordinary  intellectual  precocity  that 
her  father,  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  Duke  of 
Kingston,  not  only  gave  her  the  higher  edu- 
cation that  in  those  days  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  boys,  but  made  of  her  his 
companion.  He  was  an  extremely  popular 
member  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  and  in  this 
picture  by  Mr.  Yeames  we  see  her, child  though 
she  was,  raised  to  the  honour  of  "  Toast "  of 
that  famous  institution.  These  toasts  were 
inaugurated  by  formal  order,  after  election  by 
ballot,  and  when  the  beauty  wTas  chosen,  she 
reigned  indisputably  for  that  year,  and  her 
name  was  written  with  a  diamond  on  one  of 
the  drinking-glasses  of  the  Club.  It  was  the 
Duke  himself  who  proposed  his  little  daughter, 
a  proposition  met  writh  derision  which  on  her 
appearance  turned  to  acclamation. 

The  legend  of  St.  Christopher,  picturesquely 
realised  by  Mr.  Yeames,  is  so  little  known 
that  we  are  tempted  to  tell  it  here  in 
extenso.  There  lived  in  Syria,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  a  man  named 
Opher,  who  was  of  gigantic  strength  and 
stature.  He  sought,  with  considerable  per- 
plexity, a  master,  since  he  was  resolved  to  serve 
none  Avho  owned  a  superior.  He  engaged 
himself  first  in  service  to  the  World,  but  it 
soon  appeared  to  him  that  the  World  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Devil,  and  he  therefore  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  that  personage.  He  served 
the  Devil  with  great  assiduity  for  some  time. 
The  day  came,  however,  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  Devil,  to  avoid  cross-roads,  set 
Opher  wondering  why  so  great  a  potentate 
should  turn  from  his  course  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  master  was  in  fear  of  the 
sign  of  a  thing  called  Christianity.  He 
deserted  him  consequently,  and  meeting  a 
hermit  who  told  him  of  the  power  of  the 
Saviour,  he  was  baptised  by  the  holy  man  as 
a  signal  that  he  entered  himself  into  His 
service.  Then,  as  a  penance  for  his  former 
employment,  he  undertook  to  carry  Christian 
pilgrims  over  a  bridgeless  stream.  Here,  one 
day,  a  child  demanded  to  be  taken  across, 
and  the  burden  of  Him  grew  and  grew  in 
weight  to  so  surprising  an  extent  that  it  was 
as  much  as  Opher  could  do  to  struggle  to  the 
opposite  bank.  "I  am  Christ,"  said  the 
Child,  "  and  hereafter  you  shall  be  known  as 
Christopher  "  (Christ-bearer).  Christopher's 
staff,  so  the  story  goes,  as  he  planted  it 
firm  upon  the  ground  to  rest  him  after  his 
labours,  grew  into  a  palm  tree,  covered  with 


fruit  and  foliage — "  a  miracle  which  effected 
the  conversion  of  thousands." 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1158,  placed 
judges  of  his  own  appointment,  with  the  title 
of  Podesta,  in  all  the  Lombard  Communes, 
who  were  practically  mayors  with  supreme 
powers  of  life  and  death.  Mr.  Yeames  has 
portrayed  a  picturesque  scene  of  appeal  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  a  magistrate  in  mediaeval 
Florence. 

Controversy  waged  furiously  over  what 
could  have  been  the  artist's  intentions  when 
he  painted  "  Defendant  and  Counsel."  Many 
were  the  letters  he  received  asking  details  of 
the  story  that  is  graphically  and  enigmatically 
depicted  on  the  defendant's  face.  The  House 
of  Cassell  offered  a  prize  for  the  solution 
which  approached  most  nearly  to  the  motif 
it  was  the  painter's  intention  to  portray  ;  and 
it  was  the  task  of  Mr.  Yeames — no  light  one 
— to  weigh  the  claim  of  each  candidate  and, 
ultimately,  to  give  judgment  upon  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  correct  one.  "A  hardish 
matter,"  as  Mr.  Yeames  said,  when  telling 
me  the  story,  "for  I  painted  the  picture 
struck  by  a  pictorial  result  rather  than  by 
the  motive  that  occasioned  it." 

In  the  early  'seventies,  Mr.  Yeames,  having 
established  himself  in  a  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  became  one  of  those  who  were  known 
to  the  artistic  world  as  the  St.  John's  Wood 
clique.  It  consisted  of  half-a-dozen  members 
■ — Yeames,  Leslie,  Story,  Marks,  Hodson, 
Calderon,  Wynfield — and  had  a  few  honorary 
members,  of  whom  Fred  Walker  and  Val 
Prinsep  were  perhaps  the  most  esteemed. 

Mr.  Yeames  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the 
helpful  work  accomplished  by  the  several 
members  of  the  clique,  in  the  first  days  of 
its  inauguration,  when  the  members  of  it 
used  to  meet  once  a  week,  in  turn,  at  one 
another's  houses,  and,  after  a  frugal  meal, 
devote  themselves  to  a  few  hours'  drawing. 
But,  like  many  of  these  well  -  begun  and 
well  -  intentioned,  informal  meetings,  the 
generosity  of  the  weekly  host,  in  the  desire 
to  show  his  hospitality,  changed  the  original, 
primitive  character  of  the  entertainments, 
and  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  their  disso- 
lution. 

Now  Mr.  Yeames  has  left  St.  John's 
Wood  for  the  further  outskirts  of  town, 
whence  he  is  seriously  contemplating  yet 
further  migration  into  the  heart  of  the 
country. 


AN    AMATEUR. 


By  W.  B.  MAXWELL, 

Author  of  "Vivien"  "  The  Guarded  Flame"  etc. 


LD  Mrs.  Pike  was 
quite  well-to-do. 
She  lived  in  a  com- 
fortable little  cottage 
— one  of  a  row  of 
four,  with  separate 
front  gardens  —  at 
Isleworth.  Her 
husband  was  long 
dead,  but  she  had 
grandnieces  and 
nephews  :  who  came  down  to  see  her  on 
Sundays,  to  admire  her  wardrobe  full  of 
nice  clothes,  her  coloured  pictures  of  King, 
Queen,  etc.,  her  china,  glass,  and  crockery,  her 
pot-plants,  crochet- work,  and  the  illuminated 
Bible  on  the  desk  in  the  window.  These 
relatives — together  with  the  neighbours — 
respected  her,  paid  court  to  her,  because  they 
all  understood  that  she  was  really  well-to-do. 
"I  calculate,"  hard-headed  nephews  by 
marriage  would  say  behind  her  back,  "  your 
old  aunt  has  put  by  her  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds— and  she  can't  last  for  ever,  can  she  ? 
We  best  go  down  and  see  her." 

To  her  face  they  would  say  :  "  You  take 
care  of  yourself,  auntie.  Remember,  good 
people  are  scarce.  I  was  on'y  telling  my 
wife  this  morning  :  '  If  your  dear  aunt  will 
but  take  care  of  herself,  please  God  she'll  last 
for  many  a  long  year  to  come.' " 

"I  'ad  the  doctor  'ere  three  times  this 
week.     It's  a  great  expense." 

"Never  you  mind  the  expense,  aunt. 
You  can  afford  it." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  Mrs.  Pike  would  say. 
Of  course,  she  made  a  poor  mouth  with  all 
these  too-attentive  relatives.  "  I've  saved  a 
little,  but  it  makes  one  tremble  to  see  it  all 
coming  out  again  to  go  into  the  doctor's 
pockets." 

It  would  have  made  relatives  tremble  also, 
had  they  believed  that  this  was  happening  ; 
but  they  did  not  believe. 

"Ah,"  they  said,  still  paying  court,  but 
with  respectful  badinage,  "we're  too  old 
birds  to  be  trapped  by  your  chaff.     My  dear 
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old  aunt — as  we  consider  you  in  our  hearts, 
though  only  by  marriage — you  have  your 
annuity." 

"  Such  as  it  is." 

"  Twenty-five  shillings  a  week — and  a  very 
nice  income,  too  ;  and,  my  dear  aunt,  long 
may  you  enjoy  it !  " 

She  was  not  so  very  old — say,  just  short  of 
seventy  :  a  hard,  dried-up  little  woman,  wiry 
and  alert,  strong  on  her  legs,  active  as  any 
old  cat  if  she  wished  to  be  so,  but  inclined 
to  be  lazy  in  her  old  age,  as  became  a  lady 
of  means  and  position.  Her  small,  grey  eyes 
shone  bright  from  her  small,  wrinkled  face, 
and  sometimes  had  a  playful  glitter  in 
them. 

Truly,  as  she  sat  in  her  front  parlour,  she 
was  so  extremely  comfortable  that  she  could 
afford  to  look  through  the  latticed  panes  and 
laugh  at  all  the  world.  In  fact,  she  did  so 
often.  She  had  a  strong  natural  sense  of 
humour. 

She  liked  the  good  doctor's  visits,  and 
never  really  grudged  him  his  modest  fees. 
She  liked  to  see  his  carriage  drive  up  to  the 
little  gate  ;  she  liked  to  watch  the  neighbours 
come  out  of  their  doors  to  watch  the 
carriage  ;  she  liked  the  doctor's  call,  for  the 
sake  of  her  self-importance,  the  pleasant 
chat — and,  above  all,  because  she  honestly 
intended  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  herself 
and  so  to  last  for  many,  many  years,  as  her 
relatives  kindly  wished. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Pike,  how  do  you  find  your- 
self ?  "  asked  the  clever  doctor,  on  a  bright 
November  morning. 

"  Poorly,  doctor,  very  poorly." 
She  had  been  feeling  somewhat  below  par 
for   over   a  fortnight    and    was    nervously 
anxious. 

"  I  tempt  myself  with  all  I  can  think  of," 
she  said  plaintively  ;  "  but  me  appetite  is  not 
what  it  should  be  .  .  .  I  sleep  heavy. 
Don't  seem  to  want  to  get  up— don't  seem 
to  take  interest  in  nothing." 

"  Liver  sluggish.  You  should  walk  more- 
take  a  good  walk  while  the  sun  is  shining." 

"  Ah.     I  do  cross  the  ferry — and  set  on  a 
seat  in  the  sun — doing  me  crochet- work." 
"Not    enough,    Mrs.   Pike.      You   want 
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" '  I  tempt  myself  with  all  I  can  think  of,'  she  said  plaintively." 

^theatre  ^^  ^  ^     D°  ^  ^  Then/  aS  she  studied  fche  card>  she  ™^de  a 

"  Oh  yes  '  "  W^  4aCe-     "  °n'y  a  Pack  0f  amerchoors  !  " 
it  Tr           ii    mi       i       ,       .  ,  *'  "  ell>   amateurs    are   very   often   better 

Very  well.  Then  here's  a  ticket  for  a  fine  than  professionals  "  J 

performance  almost  at  your  door,"  and  the  "  That's  a  new  tale  " 

SLKlI"  Pati6Dt  a  PiDk  Card"  «."  W1  ,te11  ^°u'  80    themselves,"  and 

lne  Assembly  Hall.  the    kind    doctor    smiled.       "You    must 

Thank  you  k.ndly,  s,r,"  said  Mrs.  Pike.  consider,    Mrs.    Pike  :    Amateurs    are    not 
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pressed  for  time  ;  they  can  throw  themselves 
into  their  art  without  sordid  care  ;  their 
bread  does  not  depend  on  their  success.  It 
is  all  art  for  art's  sake  ...  You  go  to  the 
play  and  enjoy  yourself." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Pike.  "  I'll  promise 
to  go.  But  " — and  the  glitter  was  in  her 
eyes — "  but  I  can't  promise  anything  else." 


In  the  afternoon  Mrs  Pike  went  down  to 
the  ferry,  crossed  the  river,  and  strolled  along 
the  towpath.  The  sun  was  still  shining  ; 
there  was  no  wind,  only  a  pleasant  crispness 
in  the  air ;  clouds,  which,  seen  through 
lattice-panes,  seemed  dark  and  threatening, 
had  risen,  shredded,  and  floated  away  in  the 
sunlight.  It  was  a  glorious,  bright,  autumn 
day,  and  she  chid  herself  for  the  overcaution 
that  had  made  her  choose  from  her  ample 
wardrobe  the  oldest  and  shabbiest  clothes 
rather  than  risk  a  spot  of  rain  on  her  second- 
best  bonnet  and  mantle. 

She  sauntered  lazily ;  then  very  soon 
seated  herself  on  a  bench,  to  bask  in  the  sun 
while  she  mused  or  smiled  or  plied  her  crochet- 
needle.  She  never  made  the  smallest  excur- 
sion without  bringing  some  piece  of  crochet- 
work  in  her  pocket. 

Before  her  were  the  flats  of  Syon  ;  the  rich 
autumn  tints  of,  the  foliage  ;  the  broad  river 
flooding  full,  slowly  bearing  the  gold  and  red 
of  fallen  leaves,  slowly  bearing  a  noisy  tug 
with  a  long  tail  of  clumsy  barges.  Behind 
her  was  the  narrow  moat,  choked  with  dead 
leaves  ;  the  wide  meadows  of  the  Old  Deer 
Park ;  the  white  Observatory  ;  and,  in  the 
distance,  red-coated  golf -players.  High 
above  her  head,  high  above  the  bare  heads 
of  the  trees,  birds  were  flying  here  and  there, 
wheeling,  diving,  soaring  in  motiveless  joy  ; 
and  her  thoughts  were  like  the  birds  :  aimless, 
happy,  free. 

"Yes,"  she  thought,  as  the  tug  went 
puffing  by.  "That' a  lot  of  noise  about 
nothing.  Let  'em  alone,  and  them  barges 
'd  come  up  all  by  themselves  on  the  top  of 
the  water." 

Then,  turning  her  head,  she  thought  about 
the  golf-players. 

"  Grown  men,  too.  Wonderful !  Looking 
like  so  many  monkeys  in  their  red  jackets  let 
loose  off  the  pianner-organs." 

Then  an  old  gentleman  came  strolling  by, 
and  she  thought  of  him.  He  had  his  hands 
behind  his  back  ;  he  glanced  at  her,  and 
smiled  at  her  as  he  passed. 

"  Lor' !  What  a  nice  gentleman  !  Looked 
at   me   thftt    kind    and    compassionate.      I 


suppose  I  appear  like  some  old  beggar-woman 
in  these  togs,"  and  she  examined  her  sleeve. 

"  'Pon  me  word,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
meself,"  and  she  chuckled  as  she  resumed 
work  with  her  needle. 

Her  thoughts  were  busy  now,  and  had 
ceased  to  wander.  Soon  the  needle  stopped 
and  she  laughed  heartily.  "  Plenty  o'  nice 
clothes  at  home — and  me  to  come  out  like 
this— so  as  people  pity  me  !  .  .  If  I'd  'a' 
thought  of  it  quick  enough,  'pon  me  word, 
I'd  'ave  'ad  a  bit  of  fun  with  him.  .  .  .  Lor' ! 
He's  coming  back." 

The  old  gentleman  had  turned  and  would 
pass  her  again.  When  he  came  to  the  bench 
for  the  second  time,  Mrs.  Pike  had  put  away 
her  crochet.  She  was  sitting  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap  ;  her  face  and  attitude 
suggested  patience,  resignation,  extreme 
weariness  ;  and  when  he  glanced  at  her,  she 
spoke  in  a  low,  sad  voice. 

"  Sir,  could  you  grant  me  a  copper  ?  I 
have  to  walk  to  Kingston  before  night — and 
/  am  so  tired — oh,  so  tired." 

"  Eh— what  ?  To  Kingston  ?  That's  a 
long  way  .  .  .  Yes — of  course  I  will,"  and 
the  kind  old  fellow  sought  in  his  trouser- 
pocket,  gave  her  fourpence,  smiled  com- 
passionately, and  then  walked  on. 

"  Lor',"  said  Mrs.  Pike  to  herself.  "  Lor'. 
Think  o'  that !  If  I'd  been  starving,  I 
wouldn't  'ave  got  it.  But  just  because  I 
didn't  care  either  way " 

Till  the  old  gentleman  was  out  of  sight, 
she  sat  with  the  money  in  her  hand.  She 
was  frightened  by  her  success.     A  joke  is  a 

joke,  but Then  all  at  once  she  began  to 

laugh  again.  She  laughed  till  she  cried,  till 
she  nearly  choked  herself  with  a  cough  ;  and 
then  sat  wiping  her  eyes  and  shaking. 

"  I'm  an  amerchoor — that's  what  I  am.  .  . 
What  did  doctor  say  ?  Bit  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear— funniest  thing 
ever  'appened  to  me  in  all  my  born  days  !  " 

She  thought  of  it  all  that  evening,  nearly  all 
night  ;  and  she  was  thinking  of  it  as  she 
bustled  down  to  make  her  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  The  day  promised  to  be  fair,  but 
she  dressed  once  more  in  her  shabby  old 
clothes.  She  had  her  midday  chop  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  then  walked  briskly  to  the 
river,  crossed  by  the  ferry,  and  trudged  along 
the  towpath  in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 
And  as  she  went,  she  begged. 

Before  she  reached  the  railway  bridge  she 
had  taken  twopence  ;  in  Cholmondeley  Walk 
she  took  a  penny  ;  but  thence  on  to  Buc- 
cleuch  House  she  took  nothing  at  all.  Near 
the  other  bridge  she  made  the  mistake  of 
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thinking  a  boatman  was  a  gentleman,  and 
telling  him  she  had  to  walk  all  the  way  to 
Kingston.  He  advised  her  to  run  instead  of 
walking,  and  she  would  get  there  all  the 
quicker.  She  was  very  angry  as  well  as  a 
little  frightened,  and,  if  she  did  not  act  on 
the  boatman's  advice,  she  certainly  walked 
on  as  fast  as  she  could. 

But  in  the  pretty  Petersham  meadows  she 
took  a  shilling  in  one  go.  This  was  the  first 
silver  her  art  had  brought  her,  and  she 
crowed  to  herself. 

"  A  whole  shilling  !  "  she  murmured,  when 
the  kind  lady  had  gone  on.  "  Oh,  you  bloom- 
ing old  amerchoor  !  "  and  then,  in  an  access  of 
gleeful  art,  she  did  what  the  best  professional 
might  have  done.  She  pretended  to  spit  on 
the  coin  for  luck. 

Crowing  and  chuckling,  she  resolutely 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  "  Star  and  Garter."  She 
glanced  at  Richmond  Terrace  ;  but,  deciding 
against  it  as  dangerous — keepers,  peelers 
about — turned,  and  went  on  through  the 
gates  to  Richmond  Park. 

She  enacted  exhaustion  on  many  seats  with 
varied  success,  until  the  light  failed  and  she 
felt  tired.  She  had  taken  three  shillings  and 
elevenpence,  and  as  she  came  down  the  hill, 
her  face  shone  and  she  was  walking  jauntily, 
almost  skippingly. 

The  red  sunset  was  glorious  ;  beneath  the 
splendid  glowing  sky  there  was  a  sea  of  grey 
mist — a  grey  sea  which  rolled  over  the  valley, 
and  through  which  the  lamp-lit  windows  of 
houses  on  the  lower  road  twinkled  faintly,  as 
if  they  had  been  fairy  lamps  in  fairy  caverns 
deep  down  beneath  the  water.  And  Mrs. 
Pike  enjoyed  it  all.  She  had  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  bun  near  the  bridge,  caught  the  Isle- 
worth  'bus,  went  home,  ate  her  supper  with 
a  ravenous  appetite,  and  slept  like  a  top. 

***** 

Henceforth,  she  walked  regularly,  going 
farther  and  farther  afield,  begging  sturdily, 
astounded  by  the  amount  of  her  takings. 
Half-a-erown  was  a  rotten  bad  day.  In  a 
good  week  she  had  taken  as  much  as  twenty- 
eight  shillings — three  shillings  more  than 
her  weekly  income  from  the  great  insurance 
office. 

She  attributed  all  her  success  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  an  amateur.  She  was  irre- 
sistible, because  she  could  throw  herself  into 
her  part  as  a  true  artist  without  carking  care. 
She  was  always  repeating  the  word,  playing 
upon  the  humorous  idea  the  word  embodied, 
chaffing  herself  openly,  and  secretly  chaffing 
all  the  world.      "  An  amerchoor  1    Just  a 


blessed  amerchoor  !  .  .  Madam,  I  don't  like 
to  ask  it  of  you,  but  I  am  very  'ungry." 
Then,  perhaps  when  the  dole  was  curtly 
refused  :  "  Thank  you,  madam.  I  did  not 
expect  it — I  'ad  no  right  to  ask  it  of  you— 
but,  alas  !  I  am  'ungry." 

Then  she  who  had  refused  would  come 
back  and  give.  The  old  woman  was  irresistible. 
Something  of  dignity  and  resignation  in 
the  proud  yet  piteous  tone  went  straight 
to  the  heart.  No  %  well-to-do  lady  could 
tramp  on  and  think  of  this  mendicant — old, 
lonely,  and  "  'ungry  " — without  stopping, 
turning,  yielding. 

Mrs.  Pike's  difficulty  on  such  occasions 
was  to  refrain  from  laughing  in  the  bene- 
factor's face. 

Sometimes,  with  a  forlorn,  half-witted,  real 
beggar,  she  would  have  a  bit  of  the  purest 
fun  in  relieving  and  mocking  at  his  misery. 

"  0  my  pore  feller  I  Just  take  this 
sixpence." 

"  Gawd  bless  you,  ma'am,  for  your  kind- 
ness !  It's  the  first  coin  I've  taken  since  last 
Wednesday." 

"  0  my  pore  man,  I  quite  believe  yer — 
and  I  dare  say  it  isn't  for  the  want  of  asking. 
But  pore  fellers  like  you  aren't  attractive — 
and  it's  a  very  'ard  world." 

This  sort  of  fun,  however,  she  indulged  in 
with  caution.  In  truth,  she  dreaded  the 
professional  beggars,  and  gave  them  a  wide 
berth.  If  they  got  wind  of  her  joke,  who 
knows  but  they  might  waylay  her,  rob  her, 
beat  her,  pitch  her  into  the  river?  She 
dreaded  the  professionals  and  their  rough 
ways.  She  also  dreaded  the  police,  and  ever 
had  a  wary  eye.     A  joke's  a  joke,  but 

Naturally,  she  could  share  her  joke  with 
none.  She  hugged  it  to  herself,  counted  her 
gains  behind  locked  doors,  was  strong  enough 
to  know  herself  a  great  and  successful  artist, 
and  yet  not  speak  about  it.  But  she  told 
her  doctor  of  her  long  walks,  her  improved 
health,  her  hearty  appetite,  and  her  renewed 
zest  in  life.  She  rested  the  seventh  day,  and 
the  doctor  used  to  come  and  see  her  now  on 
Sunday  mornings. 

"  Well,  now,  to  be  sure,"  the  doctor  said, 
"  an  eight-mile  walk  yesterday  ?  Grand  I 
And  you  look  as  fit  as  a  racehorse.  But 
don't  overdo  it,  Mrs.  Pike.  You  mustn't 
overdo  it." 

"  No,  sir,  that's  what  I  tell  myself.  I 
mustn't  overdo  it."  .\ 

"  Well,  I  consider  you  a  wonder." 

"  Do  you,  sir  ?  Upon  me  word,  sometimes 
I  think  I  am  a  wonder,"  and  the  old  dame 
crowed  and  chuckled. 


"  Then  she  who  had  refused  would  come  back  and  give.' 
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Towards  Christmas  ber  receipts  went  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  this  glad  season 
of  the  year,  when  streets  were  frost-bound, 
find  holly  hung  in  butchers'  shops,  it  seemed 
that  people  could  not  give  enough  to  the 
little,  wrinkled,  white-haired  old  woman  in 
black.  Never  before  had  nieces  and  nephews 
been  gratified  by  such  fine  Christmas  presents 
from  Aunt  Pike.  She  devoted  the  gross 
receipts  of  three  days'  performance  to  her 
presents,  and  made  holiday  till  the  New  Year. 


But  in  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year 
her  takings  dropped — almost  to  nothing. 
Then  she  overdid  it.  She  was  near  to  the 
new  Parade  between  Kingston  and  Surbiton ; 
and,  nettled  by  her  failure,  she  began  to 
overplay  fche  part :  was  insistent,  impor- 
tunate, lost  to  all  sense  of  proportion  — 
trotting  after  people,  whining,  groaning, 
ranting  to  make  her  effect.  People  with 
unpaid  Christmas  bills  in  their  pockets  told 
her  to  go  to  the  devil.     A  pleasant-faced, 
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middle-aged  man,  whom  she  was  worrying, 
warned  her.  A.  stolid-faced,  stupid  oaf  of 
nineteen— not  a  gentleman; — stared:  at  herin 
silence  as  she  trotted  by  his  side  on  the 
Parade.  Then,  in  a  moment,  a  policeman 
sprang  down  the  path  from  the  high-road, 
and  nabbed  her. 

"  You  come  along  with  me.  I've  been 
watching  you  for  half  an  hour." 

The  middle-aged  man  did  all  he  could  for 
her.     He  pooh-poohed  the  constable. 

"  All  a  mistake,  officer.  Let  her  go,  and 
say  no  more  about  it." 

The  constable  liked  being  called  "officer," 
but  he  was  firm  in  his  duty. 

"  I  saw  her  soliciting  alms  off  you,  sir." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  good  fellow,"  said  this 
pleasant  -  faced  man.  "  We  were  talking 
about  the  weather,  I  assure  you.  I  was  the 
one  to  begin  the  conversation." 

"She  begged  off  me,"  said  the  young 
lout  ;  and  no  protest  or  denial  from  Mrs. 
Pike  would  shake  him.  "  Yes.  You  begged 
off  me." 

Mrs.  Pike  was  marched  to  the  police- 
station,  to  be  charged  and  tried  before  the 
magistrates. 

***** 

The  case  aroused  mucn  indignation  at 
Isleworth.  All  who  knew  her  were  in- 
dignant.    Poor  old  Mrs.  Pike  !     What  next  ? 


People  felt  that  no  one  could  be  safe  from 
insult  by  the  crassly  stupid  police. 

Neighbours,  friends  hastened  to  offer 
evidence.  Nieces  flocked  down  from  Lon- 
don. Mrs.  Pike's  regularly  paid  attendant 
doctor  came  over  in  his  carriage. 

The  accusation  was  monstrous  and  absurd. 
This  most  respectable  person  was  well-to-do 
— for  a  person  in  her  position,  a  person  of 
largely  ample  means — not  flighty,  cracky, 
or  anything  else  derogatory.  Seventy  years 
of  age,  if  that  be  a  crime — but  mens  sana  in 
cor  fore  sano. 

The  charge  was,  of  course,  dismissed.  It 
should  never  have  been  preferred.  The 
chairman  of  the  bench  of  magistrates  suavely 
apologised  to  Mrs.  Pike  and  sternly  censured 
the  oafish  young  man. 

Mrs.  Pike  in  court  was  great — very  great. 
She  said,  inimitably,  to  the  lout  in  the  box  : 
"  I  arst  you  the  time,  and  you  gave  me  a 
saucy  answer,  and  I  give  you  a  piece  of  my 
mind.  Then  you  think  you'll  revenge  your- 
self by  getting  me  into  disgrace,  and  you 
tells  your  tarradiddles  to  the  policeman." 

Leaving  the  court — without  a  stain  on  her 
character — she  said  to  the  young  man  :  "  Let 
this  be  a  lesson  to  yer." 

Then  she  added  to  herself  :  "  Yes,  and  let 
it  be  a  lesson  to  me.  I  got  impident  on  me 
success — just  like  an  amerchoor" 


SPRING    TWILIGHT. 

pvO  you  remember  how  we  said  good-bye, 

*-^    One  still  Spring  twilight,  sombre  earth  and  sky 

Quiet  and  colourless:  the  vapours  clung 

Like  ghostly  bridal  veils  about  us  flung? 

Do  you  remember  how  the  waters'  breast 
Stretched  black  and  pall -like,  never  in  the  West 
A  sunset  thread  of  scarlet,  only  grey 
The  clouds,  the  land  and  ...  all  things  lay? 

No  twilight  in  another  Spring  to  me 
Steals  eerie,  silent,  but  evermore  I  see 
Your  shadowy  face,  sounds  in  mine  ears  again 
Unfaltering  voice,  with  leash  upon  its  pain. 

I  thought  it  then,  remembrance  holds  the  same, 
If  but  one  cloud  had  broke  to  sudden  flame, 
One  rosy  glow  across  the  waters  there, 
O'er  the  grim  earth  an  instant's  vivid  flare, 
And  I  had  swift  denied  each  calm,  wise  word 
You  uttered— I  as  calmly,  wisely,  heard. 

EDITH    C.   M.   DART, 
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By    PRINCE    KROPOTKIN. 


~VTO WHERE  is  the  university,  and  no- 
[\^  where  are  the  students,  held  in  such 
high  esteem  as  in  Russia.  For  the 
average  educated  Russian,  a  university  pro- 
fessor is  not  merely  a  scholar  who  teaches 
Ghemistry  or  mathematics  or  law  to  a  number 
of  young  men.  This  is  all  very  well  for  a 
teacher  in  a  lyceum,  but  much  more  is 
expected  of  a  professor. 

The  latter,  if  he  keeps  true  to  the  good 
old  traditions,  must  be  an  enthusiast  and  a 
philosopher  in  his  subject.  He  must  possess 
a  spark  of  the  divine  fire,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
inspire  his  students  with  the  worship  of 
science  and  truth  ;  and,  above  all,  he  must 
be  a  man  of  advanced  thought — one  of  those 
who  make  history,  and  not  one  of  those 
who  let  themselves  be  dragged  along  by 
historical  events. 

As  to  the  student,  he,  too,  must  not  merely 
be  a  young  man  who  studies  certain  matters 
in  order  to  become  in  due  time  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer,  so  as  to  get  earnings  so  much  higher 
than  those  of  an  artisan.  This  might  do  for 
the  men  whose  one  aim  is  to  make  a  success- 
ful "  career,"  and  of  whom,  of  course,  there 
are  a  number  in  each  university  ;  but  the 
true  student  must  be  a  worshipper  of  science 
and  art — a  seeker  of  truth,  one  of  those 
whom  the  great  philosophical  questions  of 
human  understanding  interest  and  perplex 
more  than  the  miserable,  petty  questions  con- 
cerning personal  welfare,  and  one  who  has 
come  to  the  university  to  find  there  a  reply 
to  these  questions. 

Such  is  the  tradition ;  such  were  all  the  best 
men  of  Russia  who  have  left  in  literature  a 
description  of  their  student  life ;  and  what- 
ever one  may  become  in  after  life,  the  real 
Russian  students  try  to  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  good  tradition  during  the  years 
they  pass  at  the  university. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  students 
spring  from  the  lower  nobility  and  the  upper 
middle  classes.  A  few  of  the  sons  of  the 
higher  nobility  enter  the  university,  but  most 
of  them  prefer  the  military  career  and  are 
sent  to  a  corps  of  cadets.     If  they  adopt  a 
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civilian's  profession,  however,  they  enter  the 
privileged  High  School  of  Law  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  the  Tsarskoye  Selo  Lyceum.  Small 
landlords  and  rich  merchants,  Civil  Service 
officers,  literary  people,-  doctors,  and  profes- 
sional people  of  all  sorts,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
do  all  in  their  power  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
university. 

The  amount  of  work  which  is  required 
from  the  young  man  before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  university  is  considerable.  He  must 
pass  through  the  eight  classes  of  a  lyceum, 
where  the  system  of  education  in  vogue 
for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  strictly 
classical  ;  it  was  established,  in  fact,  with  the 
special  purpose  of  rendering  access  to  the 
university  as  difficult  as  possible  and  thus 
restricting  the  number  of  admissions. 

From  the  age  of  ten  the  boy  has  to  learn 
incredible  quantities  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
and  as  classical  studies  have  never  been  quite 
naturalised  in  Russia,  and  even  since  their 
extension  have  had  but  indifferent  teachers, 
for  whom  the  study  of  the  letter  was  far 
more  important  than  the  study  of  the  spirit 
of  Roman  and  Greek  life,  the  classics  have 
been  a  subject  of  constant  worry  for  the 
pupils,  without  conferring  upon  the  latter 
corresponding  educational  benefits.  In  the 
higher  classes  of  the  lyceum,  consequently, 
the  boys  have  to  work  extremely  hard  ;  but 
the  idea  of  entering  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
encourages  them  in  the  effort. 

At  last  the  great  day  comes.  All  obstacles 
are  over  ;  the  young  man  has  his  matricu- 
lation certificate  in  his  pocket,  and  he  enters 
one  of  the  twelve  universities  of  Russia. 

Quite  a  new  life  begins  for  him.  First  of 
all,  he  is  free.  He  may  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  university  regularly,  or  he  may  not 
attend  them  at  all :  he  may  do  just  as  he 
likes,  so  long  as  he  passes  the  examinations 
each  spring.  He  feels  responsible  to  himself 
alone  for  the  progress  he  makes  in  his 
studies. 

During  the  first  few  months  he  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  enchantment.  With  most  of 
the  professors  the  introductory  lectures  are 
brilliant,  general  reviews  of  a  given  branch 
of  science,  enlivened  with  broad  generalisa- 
tions— inspiring  and  full  of  high  ideas — and 
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they  attract  to  the  favourite  professors  many 
hundreds  of  young  men  from  all  the  faculties. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which 
a  lecture  of  Mendeleeff  in  Chemistry,  or  of 
Tchebysheff  in  Integral  Calculus,  produced 
upon  us  students.  The  former  contained  the 
philosophy  of  all  exact  sciences  ;  the  other, 
the  philosophy  of  mathematical  analysis  ap- 
plied to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 

And  with  it  all  there  was  not  the  slightest 
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attempt  at  theatrical 
effect  in  words— the 
students,  in  fact, 
would  not  have  en- 
dured it ;  they  would 
have  felt  the  speaker 
insincere — but  a 
strong  inner  fire 
burned  in  the  pro- 
fessor all  through  his 
lecture  and  gave  life 
to  everything  he  was 
saying. 

Such  lectures  were 
quite  an  event ;  all 
the  university  spoke 
of  them.  Students  of 
law  listened  eagerly 
to  what  the  "  natu- 
ralists" had  to  say 
about  the  wide  hori- 
zons which  were  being  opened  to  their  mental 
vision,  and  the  "naturalists"  listened  with 
glittering  eyes  to  what  the  "  literaturists  "  or 
the  "  lawyers  "  told  them  about  the  inspiring 
lectures  of  their  favourite  professors.  The 
young  student  thus  lives  during  the  first 
months  of  his  life  at  the  university  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  enthusiasm,  and  soon 
decides,  with  his  more  intimate  friends,  what 
to  read,  discuss,  and  study,  so  as  himself  to 
penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  which  the 
professor  has  slightly  lifted  the  veil. 


As  soon  as  the  academic  year  begins,  the 
students  begin  to  combine  into  small  groups, 
mainly  according  to  the  different  regions  of 
Russia  from  which  they  come.  Each  uni- 
versity attracts  young  men  from  many  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  those  who  come  from 
the  same  province,  and  have  been  educated 
in  the  lyceum  of  the  same  provincial  town, 
naturally  join  the  same  group.  In  this  way 
are  constituted  the  so-called  Zemlyachestva, 
or  "  land -groups,"  which 
have  so  often  been  men- 
tioned in  the  telegrams 
during  student  disturb- 
ances. 

There  are  plenty  of  matters 
to  discuss  in  such  groups. 
First  of  all,  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Most  of  the 
students  are  poor,  many  of 
them  very  poor,  and  they 
enter  the  university  with  the 
idea  that  in  a  large  university 
town,  or  in  the  capital,  they 
will  not  fail  to  earn  their 
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means  of  living,  either  by  giving  lessons  or 
by  making  translations,  or  by  any  sort  of 
work  that  may  be  done  in  the  evenings  after 
the  lectures. 

There  are  plenty  of  scholarships  in  the 
Russian  universities  ;  a  favourite  form  of 
testifying  respect  to  eminent  writers  or  to 
men  of  science  on  the  occasion  of  their 
jubilees  is  to  collect  some  money,  the 
interest  upon  which  shall  be  used  for  giving 
to  students  small  scholarships  of  a  few 
pounds  a  year.    These  scholarships,  however, 
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are  kept  for  the  neediest  ones,  while  all  the 
others  try  to  earn  their  livings  themselves. 

Happily,  the  old  habit  of  keeping  a  tutor 
for  the  younger  boys  and  girls  of  a  family 
is  still  in  vogue  in  Russia.  If  in  such  a 
family  there  are  one  or  two  boys  or  girls 
going  to  a  lyceum,  a  tutor  is  engaged  to 
come  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
to  help  them  with  their  home  work.  Home 
work  in  Kussia  is  not  so  mechanical  as  it  is, 
for  instance,  in  England,  and  the  pupils 
have  to  read  and  to  learn  a  good  deal  more 
than  there  is  in  the  text-book.  The  tutor  is, 
consequently,  of  the  greatest  help  to  the 
young  learners.  He  supplements  the  know- 
ledge they  acquire  at  school,  and  by  his 
informal  lessons,  adapted  to  the  personal 
requirements  of  the  individual  pupil,  he  aids 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  boy 
or  the  girl. 

These  tutors  are  usually  taken  from 
amongst  the  students  of  the  university,  or 
the  pupils  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  lyceums. 
To  provide  such  tutorships,  to  see  that  they 
are  fairly  distributed  among  the  comrades, 
and  that,  if  there  is  some  translation  to  be 
made,  the  work  shall  go  to  the  one  who 
can  best  do  it  and  is  most  in  need  of  it — all 
this  has  to  be  attended  to  by  the  circle,  the 
Zemlyachestva. 

Then  there  is  the  students'  restaurant  to 


be  started  and  to  be  kept  going  on.  It  is 
usually  organised  on  co-operative  principles 
— that  is,  a  very  moderate  apartment  is  taken, 
some  woman  of  experience  is  invited  to  take 
the  catering  and  the  entire  management, 
and  the  students  agree  to  be  themselves 
waiters  in  turn ;  everyone  has  his  or  her 
own  particular  day. 

The  food  in  such  restaurants  is,  of  course, 
of  a  very  democratic  description  and  is 
served  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

Besides  these  regular  functions,  there  is 
always  something  else  going  on.  A  great 
concert  is  organised,  with  the  collaboration 
of  the  opera  stars,  in  aid  of  the  students 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  fees  ;  or  a 
dancing-party  is  prepared,  with  the  aid  of 
the  girl  students,  and  its  proceeds  either  will 
be  spent  to  support  some  sick  comrades,  or 
be  sent  to  the  victims  of  some  student  dis- 
turbances, or  even,  perhaps,  to  the  victims 
of  despotism  in  Siberia.  In  short,  a  busy 
life  is  always  going  on  in  the  students' 
circles,  because  the  Russian  student  feels 
that  his  years  at  the  university  are  not  only 
years  during  which  he  will  learn  a  profession, 
but  also  years  during  which  the  germs  of 
whatever  he  may  become  later  on  as  a  citizen 
will  be  developed. 

The  Russian  student  is  necessarily  a  great 
worshipper  of  art.      If  he  has  come  to  the 
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University  of  Moscow,  poor  though  he  may 
be,  he  will  not  have  been  many  days  in  the 
capital  without  going  to  the  Malyi  Teatr, 
the  "  Small  Theatre,"  the  cradle  of  the 
Eussian  drama,  for  which  the  great  Gogol 
and  Ostrovsky  have  written,  and  on  the 
stage  of  which  Schepkin  and  Sardovskiy 
have  played. 

For  the  student,  the  theatre  is  not  a  mere 
place  of  amusement ;  it  is  a  sanctuary,  in 
which  the  highest  art  of  inspiring  the 
masses  with  higher  ideas  and  better  feelings 
than  those  that  are  bred  in  us  by  our  every- 
day life  is  cultivated.  He  enters  the  Malyi 
Teatr  for  the  first  time  with  the  same  feeling 
as  he  entered  the  lecturing-hall  at  the 
university. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  Russian  opera 
is  going  on  all  the  winter  through,  he  soon 
becomes  a  passionate  admirer  of  music  and 
a  regular  visitor  of  the  uppermost  gallery, 
from  which  part  of  the  theatre  every  ex- 
perienced singer  expects  to  hear  in  Russia 
the  finest  appreciation  of  his  talent. 

In  the  development  of  higher  inspiration 
among  the  Russian  youth,  the  drama  and 
the  opera  play  a  decidedly  serious  part,  so 
that  the  dramatic  artist  may  truly  feel  that 
his   passing  art   is   not  without  a  tinge  of 


immortality.  On  the  other  side,  the  close 
contact  which  exists  between  the  drama  and 
the  university  undoubtedly  exercises  in  Russia 
an  elevating  effect  upon  the  theatre. 

The  Russian  student  is  also  a  great 
controversialist.  In  the  countless  circles 
which  are  constituted  as  soon  as  the  students 
come  together  after  the  summer  vacations, 
all  the  great  questions  of  the  day — scientific, 
philosophical,  literary,  artistic,  and  political, 
are  eagerly  discussed. 

There  is  nothing  formal  in  these  circles 
— no  chairman  and  no  speeches.  Personal 
attractions,  individual  sympathies,  sometimes 
the  influence  of  a  morally  superior  personality, 
will  determine  the  composition  of  this  or 
that  circle  of  friends  who  come  together 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  room  of  one  of 
them,  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  matters.  A 
small  chamber  adorned  with  antiquated 
furniture,  which  has  already  seen  many  a 
generation  of  students,  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  to  which  an  old  brass  tea-urn  adds 
its  own  clouds  of  steam,  and  a  dozen  bright, 
animated  faces  of  young  men  who  eagerly 
discuss  some  philosophical  or  political  matter, 
while  glasses  of  weak  tea  are  passed  round  : 
such  is  the  usual  character  of  all  such 
gatherings,  in  which  most  of  us  have  passed 
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•  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  our  youth, 
and  the  impression  of  which  we  have  pre- 
served all  our  life. 

With  all  that,  the  Russian  student  is 
evidently  a  great  reader,  and  it  is  especially 
for  him  that  the  philosophical  works  of 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Guyau,  and  the 
scientific  works  of  Darwin,  Haeckel,  Wal- 
lace, Buckle,  and  so  on,  are  published  at 
astoundingly  low  prices  ;  for  him  especially 
that  the  monthly  reviews  (much  more  bulky 
than  they  are  either  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States)  rival  each  other  in  the  serious- 
ness with  which  they  treat  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day. 

All  the  great  questions  of  science,  art, 
and    social    life   which   are   raised    in    any 
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country  of  the  world  are  warmly  discussed 
at  these  students'  gatherings — the  more 
abstract  problems  during  the  first  years  of 
the  curriculum,  and  the  practical  social 
questions  later  on. 

All  the  Russian  universities  are  in  large 
towns,  and  therefore  the  students  are  not 
isolated  from  their  families.  They  bring 
some  of  their  comrades  to  their  mothers' 
evening  tea-table,  and  with  the  communica- 
tiveness and  the  sociability  of  the  Russians, 
the  student  who  is  tutor  for  the  younger 
boys  or  girls  is  soon  asked  to  join  the 
family  circle  at  seven  o'clock  around  the 
tea-urn,  and  soon  comes  to  be  considered  as 
a  member  of  the  family. 

The  result  is  that,  far  from  there  being 
any  hostility  between  "  town  and  gown,"  the 
students  exercise,  on  the  contrary,  a  decidedly 


elevating  influence  in  the  family  life.  In  the 
presence  of  a  student  the  paterfamilias  feels 
a  certain  uneasiness  at  expressing  ultra- 
reactionary  views  ;  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  may  know  no  interests  in  life  higher 
than  those  whici\  are  discussed  in  the  Paris 
Modes'  Review,  feels  slightly  ashamed  to 
appear  in  this  light  before  the  young  student 
friends  of  her  son  ;  while  the  young  girl, 
seeing  that  the  tutor  of  her  brother  pays 
her  no  attention  whatever,  finally  asks  him 
timidly  one  day  what  he  would  advise  her 
to  read  ?  An  intellectual  element  is  thus 
introduced  into  the  life  of  the  family  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  student  in  it. 

It   is   thus,   in    the   universities,   at    the 
students'  gatherings,   during   the   animated 
friendly  discussions 
in  the  students' 
circles,   that   those 
men  are  developed 
who,     during     the 
next   twenty   years 
or  so,  will  impress 
the  stamp  of  their 
individualities  upon 
the  political  life  of 
the  country.     The 
reader   of    Russian 
memoirs  relating  to 
the  years  which  im- 
mediately followed 
the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  (1861)  is 
struck  at  seeing  the 
consid  erable 
number  of  men  who 
came  forward  from 
all  classes  of  society, 
ready   to   give    a 
cordial  support  to  the  emancipation,  and  to 
collaborate  in  all  sorts  of  highly  responsible 
positions  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
emancipation  of  twrenty  millions  of  liberated 
serfs. 

Where  could  they  have  come  from  when 
in  old  Russia  there  was  no  activity,  no  school 
where  such  men  might  have  been  developed  ? 
Well,  they  came  from  the  students'  groups 
which  Turgueneff  has  mentioned  several 
times  with  such  a  warmth  in  his  novels — 
groups  in  wrhich  all  the  leading  principles  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  were  discussed 
years  before  the  emancipation  became  a 
reality. 

Years  will  pass,  and  only  very  few  of 
these  young  men  will  retain  the  sacred  fire 
which  inspired  them  during  their  university 
years,  while   the  remainder  will   speak   of 
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these  years  with  a  sort  of  haughty  con- 
descension. But  even  with  them  some  of 
the  old  leaven  will  remain.  He  who  has 
heard  the  midnight  clock  strike  amidst  hot 
discussions,  or  seen  the  first  glitter  of  the 
morning  dawn  shine  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
sky  as  he  returned  home  from  a  students' 
gathering  ;  he  who  has  felt,  like  Turguenefi, 
the    influence   of    a   Yakov    Pasynkoff  —  a 


student  leader  of  young  men's  groups — will 
still,  even  if  he  has  parted  with  the  higher 
aspirations  of  his  younger  years,  occasionally 
suffer  a  sort  of  inner  remorse  at  his  present 
want  of  idealism,  and  he  will  feel  the  desire 
that  his  sons  and  daughters  should  know 
something  by  personal  experience  of  how  he 
felt  and  acted  during  the  student  years  of 
his  youth. 
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THE    GHOST. 


By    OLIVER    ONIONS. 


ARLY  in  the  Nov- 
ember afternoon 
Williams  the  gar- 
dener had  gathered 
together  all  the 
wet  leaves  and 
brushwood,  all  the 
tangle  of  dead 
runners  and 
creepers  that  for 
weeks  had  littered 
the  kitchen-garden , 
and  all  the  house- 
hold rubbish  that  the  maids  wanted  to  be 
rid  of,  and  had  made  a  great  fire  beyond  the 
end  of  the  toolhouse.  He  had  started  it  by 
driving  three  short  sticks  into  the  ground 
so  that  they  leaned  together  like  the  tripod 
on  which  the  gipsies  who  had  once  encamped 
on  the  Common  had  boiled  their  kettle  ;  and 
when  the  little  flame  had  begun  to  twist 
and  lick,  and  the  twigs  to  crackle  inside  it, 
Johnnie  Williams  (the  gardener's  son)  and 
Eddy  had  helped  to  stack  all  the  broken 
pea -sticks  and  the  drier  branches  about  it 
like  an  Indian  wigwam.  Soon  the  fire  had 
begun  to  draw  with  a  hollow  sound  ;  Wil- 
liams had  set  a  few  bricks  and  a  sodden  old 
log  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind,  to  make 
a  rough  hearth  ;  and  from  the  great  stack 
of  fuel  he  had  brought  straggling  pitchfork- 
loads,  pressing  all  close  with  his  heavy  boot. 
Johnnie  Williams,  who  was  tremendously 
strong — or,  at  least,  Eddy  thought  so,  because 
he  wore  thick  boots  and  corduroys  like 
his  father — trimmed  the  fire  with  a  thick 
rose-stake  ;  and  Eddy  pottered  about  till  he 
found  a  nice  light  pea-stick,  and  poked  and 
stirred  at  the  jolly  fire  here  and  there,  and 
thrust  back  unconsumed  ends,  and  made 
openings  into  its  fierce  red  heart,  and  danced 
with  delight  as  the  flames  caught  the  straw 
and  husks  of  the  runners,  and  wTept  with  the 
strong  smoke  in  his  eyes,  till  the  end  of  his 
pea-stick  caught  and  burned,  and  he  marched 
about  with  it  all  red  and  glowing.  Then 
the  fire  grew  too  hot  to  approach,  except  on 
the  side  from  which  the  wind  blew. 

The  smell  of  the  wet  wood  brought  John 
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over  from  the  plantation  ;  and  "  Hurrah  ! 
Roast  potatoes  !  "  John  cried,  and  ran  off 
to  the  kitchen  to  get  some.  They  crouched 
dowrn,  turning  their  faces  away,  and  set  the 
potatoes  in  the  grey  ash  that  the  wind 
fanned  every  moment  into  beautiful  bright 
salmons  and  pinks  and  roses  ;  and  their 
eyes  ran  and  smarted  with  the  pungent 
smoke.  In  five  minutes  they  had  the 
potatoes  out,  to  see  if  they  were  cooked. 
They  were  all  raw,  and  burnt  their  mouths  ; 
and  when  they  had  set  them  back  again, 
Eddy  gazed  into  the  fire. 

"  There's  a  big  book  upstairs  't  they  burn 
people  in  fires,"  he  said  by  and  by,  "  'n  a 
man  put  his  hand  in  first,  'cos  it  had  written 
.  .  .  something  .  .  .  'n  he  was  all  burnt 
up.  He  teas,  John  ;  'n  it  was  at  .  .  .  some 
place.  .  .  .  George  said  so." 

"Pooh!  Let's  be  firemen.  We'll  be 
firemen,  an'  then  the  potatoes  will  be  done, 
better  than  silly  boiled  ones.     Come  on  !  " 

The  gardener's  boy  grinned.  "  We 
haven't  made  this  fire  for  you  boys  to  play," 
he  said  swaggeringly  ;  "  we're  working  "  ; 
and  at  that  moment  Williams  came  up  with 
his  pitchfork  and  flung  on  a  load  of  soaked 
stuff,  that  hissed  and  spluttered  and  gave 
out  a  dense  volume  of  white  smoke.  He 
flung  on  another  and  another.  "  Aha,  we're 
working  !  "  said  Johnnie  Williams  ;  and 
Eddy  looked  disconsolately  at  the  beautiful 
fire,  all  spoiled.  The  gardener  began  to 
bank  it  up  with  earth  ;  and  the  white  smoke 
rose  in  clouds  against  the  grey  sky,  and  hid 
the  copse  and  the  trees  of  the  paddock,  and 
rolled  away  over  the  pond  and  the  planta- 
tion, leaving  wisps  trailing  behind  it  in  the 
grass,  like  combed  wool. 

*'  You  needn't  think  you're  doing  a  lot  of 
work,  anyway,  Johnnie  Williams,"  John 
growled.  And  Johnnie  grinned  again,  while 
Eddy  watched  the  smoke  that  the  cold 
surface  of  the  water  flattened  out  over  the 
pond. 

"'F  we'd  had  lots,  like  that,  for  the 
battle,  it  would  have  been  like  a  fog,"  he 
said  wistfully. 

"  He's  banked  the  potatoes  up,  too," 
John  grumbled.  "  You  are  rotten,  Johnnie 
Williams— I  say,  Eddy  !  " 

"  What,  John  ?  " 
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;  From  the  great  stack  of  fuel  he  had  brought  straggling  pitchfork-loads." 


"  I  know  !  They're  earthing  turnips  down 
the  road.  Let's  get  some  turnips,  an'  we'll 
eat  them,  an'  then  we'll  make  a  ghost." 

Eddy  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and 
then  said  timidly:  "What's  a  ghost,  John  ?  " 

"  Doesn't  know  what  a  ghost  is  !  Come 
on — I'll  show  you  !  " 

Down  the  road,  across  a  dip  of  the  land, 
the  red  sun  showed  like  a  blood-orange  ;  it 
turned  the  back  of  the  horse  in  the  field  to  a 
rich  russet,  and  outlined  the  cart  and  glowTed 
on  the  clayey  garments  of  the  men.  One 
man  was  just  tilting  the  cart  and  starting 


the  horse,  and  the  great  turnips  came 
rumbling  and  bounding  out,  some  rolling 
yards  away.  A  great  earth -bank,  higher 
than  the  boys  and  a  dozen  yards  long,  ran 
alongside  the  ploughed-up  clods  ;  and  the 
straw  with  which  the  turnips  were  covered 
was  gathered  at  intervals  into  little  wisps 
that  stuck  up  out  of  the  bank  like  chimneys. 

"  What  are  they  for,  John  ?  "  Eddy  asked, 
as  the  man  righted  the  cart  again  with  a 
jolt. 

"So's  the  air  can  get  in,  of  course. 
Pick   a   big  one."     He  rolled   the   turnips 


Eddy  watched  the  smoke  that  the  cold  surface 
of  the  water  flattened  out  over  the  pond." 


about  and  selected  one  nearly  as  big  as  his 
head,  all  tinged  with  green  down  one  side. 
Then  he  got  out  his  penknife. 

Eddy  was  earnestly  considering  what  a 
ghost  was,  and  what  made  the  name  so  odd  ; 
and  then  he  remembered  where  he  had  heard 
it  before.  It  had  been  on  Sundays,  in  the 
church  ;  and  he  had  had  a  vague,  comfort- 
able idea  of  something  large  and  mild, 
gracious  and  beaming  and  golden.  John 
was  hacking  round  his  turnip  with  his  pen- 
knife ;  the  cut  showed  a  pale  gold  yellow  in 
the  sun  ;  so  no  doubt  it  was  the  stuff  ghosts 
were  made  of.  But  still  Eddy  was  a  little 
doubtful,  and  by  and  by  he  ventured  to  say  : 
"  Aren't  they  bigger'n  that,  John  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  said  John,  digging  his  fingers 
into  the  cut  and  breaking  off  a  woody 
slice. 

Aren't  they  ever  so  big  ?  " 
some    of   'em,"   John    replied. 


"  Ghosts. 

"  Rather, 
"  Here  you 
another." 


are.    We'll  eat  this  one  and  get 


"  Yes,  John.  'N  what  do  they  do — 
ghosts  ?  " 

"  Do  ? — Ah  !  You'll  see  ! — Scare  people 
to  death,  they  do,  an'  haunt  'em,  an'  all  sorts 
of  things.  An'  they  live  in  churchyards  an' 
places  at  midnight ;  an'  Ellen  says  she  once 
saw  one  that  went  '  Moo-o-o  !  '• — like  that — 
an'  it  had  a  white  sheet  on " 

"  Had  it  ?  "  said  Eddy,  awestruck.  .  .  "  'N 
what  did  Ellen  do  when  it  said  .  .  .  that.  .  .?" 

"  Why,  she  nearly  died,  of  course  ;  she  was 
horribly  frightened,  an'  so'd  you  have  been." 

"No,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Eddy  tremulously. 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  wouldn't !  "  John 
replied.  "  I  say — you  can  get  a  candle, 
can't  you  ?  " 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  make  the  ghost ;  their  eyes 
shine  dreadfully,  an'  you  have  to  have  a 
candle." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eddy  ;  and  then  his  own  eyes 
shone,  and  he  clapped  his  chubby  hands. 
"%    John!     we'll    put    it     behind     the 
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hedge,  by  the  little  sr  te,  'n  frighten  Williams 
'n  Johnnie  because  they  spoiled  our  fire, 
won't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  come  on  !  " 

As  they  walked  they  ate  the  wedges  that 
John  half  cut,  half  broke  from  the  spare 
turnip.  John  grumbled  because  the  turnip 
was  cold  and  Williams  had  banked  up  the 
hot  potatoes.  The  elms  at  the  roadside  were 
grey  and  bare,  and  the  scanty  brown  leaves 
of  the  oaks  rustled  and  shivered.  As  they 
approached  home,  they  saw  the  opaque  white 
smoke  of  the  fire  again,  rolling  like  endless 
white  curls  ;  and  they  took  the  turnip  to  the 
toolhouse. 

John  sent  Eddy  into  the  kitchen  for  a 
large  table-knife,  and  a  spoon  to  scrape  with. 
He  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  turnip  big 
enough  to  admit  the  bowl  of  the  spoon,  but 
it  was  terribly  hard  work  to  scoop  it  out 
inside.  It  was  a  large  and  very  hard  turnip, 
and  John's  wrist  ached  with  working  it ; 
and  soon  he  broke  off,  to  try  to  sharpen  the 
edge  of  the  spoon  on  the  oilstone,  as  George 
had  done  the  gouges.  "  I  know  !  "  he  said 
suddenly  ;  "  we'll  cut  it  in  two,  an' 
scrape  out  half  each,  an'  then  tie  it  together 
again  with  string."  He  gave  Eddy  the  spoon 
and  took  one  of  Williams's  trowels,  and  that 
way  they  got  on  much  more  quickly.  They 
ate  the  woody  chips  and  scallops  till  they 
were  no  longer  hungry  for  turnip,  and  John 
said  the  pigs  could  have  the  rest.  He  sent 
Eddy  off  for  the  candle-end,  and  he  wasn't 
to  say  what  it  was  for. 

"  Ellen  nearly  died,  didn't  she,  John  ?  " 
Eddy  said  solemnly,  nodding  once  or  twice 
as  John  turned  the  halves  of  the  turnip  this 
way  and  that  against  the  toolhouse  window. 

"  She'd  have  died  in  another  minute  ;  it 
was  awful,"  John  replied. 

"  'N  did  the  candle  inside  make  its  eyes 
all  horrible  ? " 

"  There's  all  sorts  of  ghosts  ;  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  that  sort." 

"  Will     ours     be     the     sort     that 
'  Moo-o-o  '  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  won't ;  we  shall  have  to 
scrouch  down  in  the  hedge  an'  say  that  when 
they  come." 

"  Ooo-o-o  !  "  said  Eddy.  "  I  hope 
Williams  nearly  dies,  John  ;  't'll  serve  him 
right,  won't  it  ?  " 

"  I  bet  Johnnie  Williams  nearly  does." 

John  bored  the  eyes  himself,  and  cut  a 
gash  for  a  mouth,  making  jagged  teeth  in  it 
as  you  do  with  the  rind  of  an  orange.  He 
rummaged  about  till  he  found  the  lid  of  a 
small  tin  can,  and  he  stuck  its  edge  firmly 


inside  one  half  of  the  turnip  and  fastened 
his  end  of  candle  on  it  by  melting  some  of 
the  tallow.  He  had  to  handle  the  head  very 
carefully,  for  they  had  scraped  it  very  thin 
and  pared  the  outside  down  like  an  apple  ; 
and  then  with  the  string  he  bound  the  two 
halves  firmly  together.  Williams  came  in  as 
he  was  doing  this,  and  took  Master  John  by 
the  ear. 

"  Look  there,  my  lad  !  "  he  cried,  pointing 
to  the  litter  of  parings  on  the  floor  ;  "  one 
body's  work,  ye  are  !  Who  said  ye  could 
come  into  my  toolhouse  making  your  nasty 
boggarts  ?  Now  fetch  a  bucket  and  clear 
up  every  bit  o'  that  mess  !  " 

"  I  shan't !  "  said  John  ;  and  Johnnie 
Williams  pulled  a  face  behind  his  father's 
arm. 

"  Fetch  a  bucket  at  once  ! "  So  John, 
after  a  few  saucy  answers,  gathered  up  the 
parings  and  carried  them  outside. 

"  P'r'aps  he'll  quite  die  !  "  Eddy  whispered 
gleefully  when  Williams  had  turned  his  back. 
"Is  a  ghost  the  same  as  a  nasty  boggart, 
John  ?  " 

The  light  of  the  short  afternoon  began  to 
fail,  and  the  crows  to  fly  homeward  to  the 
plantation.  Over  the  turnip-field  the  sun 
became  a  smoky,  bulging  disc,  and  then 
showed  only  a  rusty  upper  edge  almost  lost 
in  the  mists.  Lapwings  wheeled  and  cried 
plaintively  across  the  ploughed  land ;  the 
cart  rumbled  off  down  the  road  ;  and  a  light 
appeared  in  a  kitchen  window.  The  boys 
got  an  old  besom  and  an  apron,  finished 
their  spectre,  and  set  it  behind  the  hedge 
near  the  wicket-gate ;  and  then  a  maid 
sought  them  and  bore  them  off  to  tea. 

In  Eddy's  little  nursery-room  the  lamps 
were  already  lighted  on  the  walls,  and  a 
merry  fire  danced  and  twinkled  on  the  bright 
bars  of  the  high  steel  fire-guard.  Their  feet 
were  cold  and  their  hands  purple,  for  it  was 
a  raw  afternoon  ;  and  the  window  showed  a 
chilly  grey-blue  square.  As  they  had  tea, 
Eddy  noticed  how  quickly  this  square  became 
dimmer  and  darker,  and  how  pleasantly  the 
firelight  wavering  on  the  ceiling  was  reflected 
in  it. 

By  and  by  he  pushed  his  plate  aside  and 
looked  at  John ;  his  brows  were  drawn 
upward  a  little. 

"  I  say,  John,"  he  said,  "  shall  we  have 
a  soldier-battle  ? " 

"  We're  going  out  to  do  the  ghost ;  it's 
nearly  dark  now,"  John  replied. 

"  It  isn't  nearly  midnight,"  said  Eddy,  a 
little  troubled  ;  "  we  might  have  ju&t  a  sho^> 
soldier-battle "  \  .*  '••••" 
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"  Ghosts  are  better  at  midnight,"  John 
mused  ;  i;  but  they  won't  let  us  stay  up. 
They  stop  haunting  people  when  the  cock 
crows  ;  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  church- 
yard then." 

"  I  should  like  just  &  little  soldier-battle." 

"  All  right." 

There  was  a  little  square  table  with  a  green 
cloth  in  the  nursery-room,  and  George,  away 
at  Oxford,  had  shown  Eddy  how  to  put 
books  and  lumpy  things  under  the  cloth,  so 
as  to  make  green  hills  and  valleys.  Eddy 
got  out  the  soldiers  from  the  cupboard,  and 
they  shared  them  and  marshalled  their 
forces  ;  but  somehow  Eddy  did  not  enjoy 
the  battle  very  much.  He  was  beginning  to 
wish  they  hadn't  made  a  ghost.  Ghosts  are 
one  thing  in  the  afternoon,  but  different 
when  the  November  night  seems  to  come  all 
of  a  sudden.  He  kept  saying  the  word  over 
to  himself  ;  but  instead  of  becoming  more 
familiar,  it  seemed  to  become  less  so.  With 
the  darkling  evening  it  was  no  longer  fair 
and  mild  and  beaming,  but  a  grinning, 
flapping  thing  that  said  "Moo-oo!"  and 
scared  people  to  death.  They  finished  the 
battle,  and  Eddy  said  quaveringly  :  "'N 
wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  get  all  the  toys  out  'f 
the  cupboard,  John,  'n  have  them  on  the 
floor  ?  " 

"  Bother  the  toys  !  It's  dark  now  ;  let's 
put  the  ghost  up  !  " 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  Why  do  they  call  them  nasty 
boggarts,  John  ?  " 

H>h,  that's  only  Williams." 

"  Aren't  there  any  kind  ghosts,  John  ?  " 

"  Why,  you're  frightened  !  "  John  ex- 
claimed,   i 

"  No,  I'm  not ;  'n  you'll  never  play  with 
the  toys  when  /  want " 

"  You  are— you  are  !  I  said  you  would  be, 
an'  you  said  you  wouldn't !  Frightened  of  a 
turnip  ghost,  'at  you've  made  yourself  !  " 

"I'm  not  frightened  'f  anything  you're 
not !  " 

"  Then  come  on,  if  you  aren't.  /  have  to 
go  home  all  through  the  plantation,  an'  I 
won't  have  Williams  with  me,  an'  I  won't 
run  or  anything  !     I  dare  you  !     Moo-o-o  !  " 

"  I  dare,  then  ;  I  dare,  I  dare  !  " 

As  they  passed  through  the  kitchen,  one  of 
the  maids  called  after  them. 

"  You're  not  to  go  out  again,  Master  Eddy  ; 
and  Williams  must  take  Master  John  home." 

"  I  shan't  have  Williams  to  take  me  home, 

an'  we're  going  out  !  "  John  replied  defiantly  ; 

and  \\e  .purloined  a  box  of  matches  as  the 

*fijm*d  feumed  her  work. 

•  A*  single  inky  band,  low  in  the  sky,  was  all 


that  was  left  of  the  November  day  ;  the  rest 
— the  hedge  beyond  the  toolhouse,  the  dark 
orchard,  the  kitchen-garden  where  the  glass 
of  a  single  cucumber-frame  glimmered — was 
a  huddle  and  throng  of  shadows.  The  ashen- 
grey  smoke  that  still  poured  from  the  lire 
was  visible  for  a  yard  or  two  and  then 
was  lost.  It  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
got  very  chilly  as  well  as  very  dark  ;  and 
Eddy  kept  one  hand  on  the  wall  as  far  as 
the  corner  of  the  scullery  buildings.  In 
letting  it  go  at  the  corner,  Eddy  felt  that 
he  was  parting  company  with  everything  that 
was  pleasant  and  comfortable  and  known, 
and  entering  a  dreary  region  where  at  any 
moment  a  ghost  might  rise  over  a  wall  or 
hedge,  and  lurking  in  the  shadows  were  the 
shapes  of  people  who  had  been  frightened  to 
death.  He  followed  John  timorously,  his 
fingers  fumbling  with  one  another ;  and  by 
and  by  he  caught  John's  hand. 

"  John."  he  said,  with  a  little  catch  in  his 
throat,  ".  .  .  'f  I  co me,  I'm  not  frightened, 
am  I  ?  " 

John  made  no  reply.  They  passed  the 
fire,  reached  the  wicket-gate,  and  John  let  go 
Eddy's  hand.  The  gate  gave  a  click  and 
closed  behind  them.  John  advanced  along 
the  hedge,  his  hands  putting  aside  the  damp, 
whipping  twigs,  and  Eddy  followed  a  step  at 
a  time. 

"  Hallo  !  "  John  exclaimed  suddenly  in 
surprise,  "  why,  it's  gone  !  " 

Eddy  gave  a  quick  little  sigh  ;  but  he  would 
not  have  admitted  that  he  was  unspeakably 
thankful.  "It's  gone  back  to  the  church- 
yard," he  said.     "  Let's  go  home,  John." 

"  Somebody's  taken  it.  I  bet  it's  Johnnie 
Williams !  " 

"  Has  he  ?  "  Eddy  whispered  aghast.  "  'N 
didn't  he  drop  dead  ?  " 

"  Did  you  drop  dead,  stupid,  when  you 
helped  to  make  it  ?  I'm  going,  to  find  it ; 
you  can  stop  here  if  you're  frightened." 

"  I — I — you're  bigger  'n   me,  John " 

Eddy  said  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  Well,  come  on,  then." 

They  searched  the  entire  length  of  the 
hedge,  but  found  no  ghost.  They  advanced 
a  dozen  yards  into  the  orchard,  but  it  was 
not  there.  It  was  not  to  be  seen  about  the 
clayey  part  that  sloped  down  to  the  pond  ; 
and  when  they  crawled  through  the  gap  in 
the  fence,  they  could  not  see  it  as  they  looked 
towards  Duck  Point.  "  I  don't  care  ;  I'm 
going  to  get  it,"  John  muttered  determinedly. 
"  Ugh  !  What's  that  ?  "  But  it  was  only 
the  old  drake,  who,  hearing  steps,  screamed 
harshly  in  the  night. 


"One  man  was  just  tilting  the  cart.' 
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John  stopped  to  think,  and  Eddy  looked 
fearfully  round.  In  the  daytime  he  kmew 
Duck  Point,  the  gap  in  the  fence,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  plantation  ;  but  he  had  never 
noticed  how  at  night  the  sycamore  tossed  up 
two  dark,  menacing  arms,  as  if  it  would  fling 
itself  on  him,  nor  the  shallow  hole  into 
which  he  stumbled  with  a  little  cry,  as  if  it 
had  been  yards  deep,  nor  the  mysterious, 
threatening  forms  of  the  top  of  the  beech 
plantation.  All  was  changed  and  full  of 
strangeness  ;  but  he  would  not  take  John's 
hand  again,  because  John  said  he  was  afraid. 
John  stopped  suddenly. 
"  I  bet  I  know  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  He's 
put  it  in  the  plantation,  to  frighten  me  when 
I  go  home  !  " 

He  lingered  for  a  minute,  as  if  he  would 
turn  back  ;  and  Eddy  gulped  with  the 
suspense.  Then  suddenly  he  set  off  again. 
Eddy  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  reached  the  edge  of  the  dark  wood. 
John  advanced  alone  a  dozen  yards,  and 
Eddy  waited  ;  then  he  heard  John  pushing 
further  forward  still.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  distant  shout :  "  There  it  is  !  Come  and 
look  ! " 

There  was  no  undergrowth  among  the 
beeches,  only  dead  leaves  that  rustled  and 
clogged  your  feet ;  but  some  of  the  branches 
swung  and  swept  downwards,  so  that  a  man 
would  have  had  to  stoop  to  walk  under  them. 
Eddy's  heart  had  given  a  jump  at  John's 
call,  and  he  had  set  his  hands  against  the 
smooth  bole  of  the  nearest  beech,  as  if  he 
,  were  playing  at  "  dodging."  From  tree  to 
tree  he  advanced  thus,  craning  his  small 
face  round  as  he  came  to  each  tree  ;  perhaps 
ghosts  couldn't  frighten  you  if  they  only 
saw  an  edge  of  your  face— and  then,  from 
behind  the  seventh  tree,  he  saw  it. 

Its  head  was  lodged  against  the  branches, 
leering  wickedly  across  them,  as  if  over  bars 
—a  horrible  sight.  A  dull,  unearthly  glare 
surrounded  it ;  something  grey  and  waving 
stirred  half  behind  the  bole,  disappeared, 
and  appeared  again  ;  and  as  Eddy  sidled 
fearfully  away  from  his  tree,  moving  as  if  he 
were  walking  a  tight-rope,  the  face  of  the 
ghost  started  out  suddenly.  Two  shining 
eyes,  villainously  close  together,  were  stuck 
high  in  its  forehead  ;  its  jagged,  luminous 
grin  spread  fiendishly  half  way  round  its 
face  ;  and  its  sallow  visage  was  mottled  and 
bloated  and  patched.  Not  for  his  life  dared 
Eddy  have  approached  a  yard  nearer ;  and 
he  waited  spellbound  for  the  "  Moo-o-o  !  " 
that  even  fat  Ellen,  the  buxom  cook  at  the 
Court,  had  hardly  survived. 


And  now  that  he  had  found  it,  bold  John 
himself  did  not  seem  over-confident.  He, 
too,  hesitated,  and  at  the  sight  of  his  timor- 
ousness,  Eddy's  own  fears  gripped  his  heart 
more  tightly. 

"  Let's  go  back  'n  send  "Williams,"  he 
whispered  faintly. 

"  Shall  we  ?  "  John  replied  ;  and  then  the 
memory  of  his  own  boasting  seemed  to 
quicken  his  courage  a,  little.  "  No,  I  won't," 
he  said  shortly  ;  "  it's  our  ghost,  an'  I'm 
going  to  get  it." 

"  Oh,  don't,  John  !  "  Eddy  wailed. 
"  I  shall,"  said  John. 

The  leaves  swished  and  rustled  as  he 
diminished  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  apparition  by  a  yard  or  two.  Eddy 
remained  as  rooted  where  he  stood  as  the 
beeches  themselves.  "  John  !  "  he  called 
shakily  ;  "  John  !  "  But  John  was  a  dozen 
yards  away.  Eddy  dropped  to  his  hands  and 
knees,  for  the  comfort  of  the  solid  earth  ; 
he  watched,  fascinated  by  the  hideous,  shining 
face,  devoured  by  such  a  fear  as  grown  folk 
only  know  now  and  then  in  the  abject 
cowardice  that  visits  them  in  a  nightmare. 
And  soon  John  disappeared  from  his  sight 
altogether. 

But  it  was  not  the  dreaded  "Moo-o-o  !  " 
that  came  next  —  it  was  a  sudden  harsh 
clangour,  the  sound  of  a  fall  on  the  wet 
earth — a  short  cry,  and  then  an  appalling 
silence.  Eddy  cried  shrilly,  and  then  again 
and  again.  Only  a  low  moan  answered  him. 
The  boggart  grinned  triumphantly  :  it  had 
frightened  John  to  death,  then — John,  Eddy's 
playmate  and  friend,  with  whom  he  had 
sailed  his  boats  and  shot  his  air-gun  and 
stalked  the  plantation  for  savage  foes  .  . . 
For  himself,  Eddy  could  not  have  moved  ; 
but  for  John. .  .he  did  not  know  whether  his 
fears  left  him  or  not.  All  at  once  he  shut 
his  mouth  tight  and  ran  forward. 

John  lay  on  the  ground,  breathing  hard. 
Near  him,  in  the  light  of  the  ghost,  were 
the  bucket,  the  two  old  canisters,  and  the 
piece  of  cord  that  Johnnie  Williams  had 
set,  to  trip  whoever  should  approach  it. 
Eddy  called  him,  but  he  only  grunted  ;  and 
then  Eddy,  muttering  to  himself  rapidly  : 
"  I'm  not  frightened,  I'm  not  frightened, 
I'm  not  frightened,"  ran  to  the  ghost.  He 
seized  the  broomstick  and  dislodged  it  from 
the  sweeping  branches. 

"  Don't  be  frightened  to  death,  John  !  " 
he  cried  eagerly  ;  "  it's  on'y  our  ghost  what 
we  made,  'n  it  hasn't  moo-o-oed — John — 
look  ! " 

John  stirred,  moved   his  leg  stiffly,  and 


'  A  dull,  unearthly  glare  surrounded  it.' 
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put  his  hand  to  his  barked  shin  and  then* to 
his  bumped  head.  "  I  don't  care  how  big 
Johnnie  Williams  is,"  he  muttered,  "ill 
fight  him  to-morrow." 

"  'N  look,  John,  you  can  take  its  string 
off,  'n  it  comes  in  two  !  "  Eddy  cried, 
tugging  feverishly  at  the  cord ;  "  'n  it 
can't  frighten  anybody  to  death  then,  'n 
I'm  touching  it  /  " 

The  homely  smell  of  a  tallow  candle  rose, 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  turnip  came  apart. 
John    muttered:    "  Beastly   sneak,   Johnnie 


Williams  !  "  and  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
pulled  his  stocking  down  to  look  at  his  shin. 
He  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  I  say,  Eddy,  you  are  white  !  "  he  said  ; 
"  awfully  funny " 

Eddy's  lip  trembled. 

"White  doesn't  mean  you're  frightened, 
John,  does  it  ?  "  he  asked  wistfully. 

"Rather!  "  John  replied  ;  and  they  took 
the  broomstick  and  apron  and  the  two  halves 
of  the  turnip,  and  set  off  back  through  the 
plantation. 


PRISONERS    AND    CAPTIVES. 

A  BOVE  the  voices  of  the  street 

I  heard  a  voice  my  heart  held  dear; 
So  loud  it  rang,  so  piercing  sweet, 

I  could  not  choose  but  stand  to  hear. 
Each  mellow  phrase,  each  quick  repeat 

Cried  to  me  through  the  young  Spring  night, 
And  lo,  within  a  glance's  flight, 

Through  din  of  wheels  and  hurrying  feet, 
Lit  by  the  street-lamp's  amber  light, 

A  prisoned  thrush  sang  high  and  clear. 

The  gold  lights  glimmered,  blurred  with  tears- 
Powerless  to  save,  I  parsed  you  by 

As  one  who  dreams,  and  dreaming,  hears 
His  own  doom  of  captivity.  .  .  . 

Ah,  Little  Brother,  we  are  peers, 

Though  brief  for  you  the  time  shall  be 

Ere  the  Dark  Warden  sets  you  free ; 
You  will  be  free  betimes,  while  I, 

Pent  in  the  Labyrinth  of  Years, 

Sing  of  the  Spring  that's  lost  to  me. 


ROSAMUND    MARRIOTT    WATSON. 


The  Life  of  a  Red  Deer. 


By  S.  L.  Bensusan. 


WHO  has  visited  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  or  the  country  of  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  Hunt  and 
penetrated  into  the  haunts  of  the  red  deer 
without  emotion  ?  The  sportsman  may  have 
shot  bigger  game  in  far  countries  ;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  so  nowadays,  for  if  the  wild 
animals  have  diminished,  the  facilities  for 
reaching  what  are  left  have  increased.  He 
may  have  hunted  with  the  Quom  or  Pytchley 
in  the  best  grass  country  of  England.  But 
the  moorlands,  whether  of  Scotland  or  South- 
west England,  bring  a  fresh  emotion  ;  they 
are  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  so  wild,  rugged, 
and  solitary,  and  yet  so  easy  of  access.  In  the 
north  every  moor  has  grouse,  every  stream 
holds  trout  or  salmon,  the  low-lying  planta- 
tions shelter  the  roebuck  and  the  blackcock, 
the  seemingly  inaccessible  hilltops  far  above 
the  level  of  the  grouse-moors  suffice  to 
nourish  the  ptarmigan  and  the  blue  hare. 
Rare  birds  may  be  seen  on  any  day  ;  some- 
times in  the  far  north  over  the  woods  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithness  shires  the  eagle 
may  be  watched  in  splendid  solitary  flight,  the 
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harsh  croak  of  the  raven  is  no  unfamiliar 
sound,  and  buzzards,  kites,  and  other  large 
or  small  hawks  abound.  At  the  head  of  a 
loch  one  sees  a  stately  house  or  less  preten- 
tious shooting-lodge  ;  here  and  there  are  the 
cot-houses  of  gamekeepers,  foresters,  and 
other  folk  who  tend  the  land.  There  is  no 
lack  of  good  hotels  in  attractive  positions, 
where  fish  and  game  are  very  much  in 
evidence  on  the  breakfast  and  dinner  table, 
where  one  meets  few  but  sportsmen.  Between 
the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Quantock  Hills 
the  scene  is  very  similar,  though  the  red 
grouse  does  not  adorn  it.  But  sometimes  in 
the  early  summer,  when  night  seems  no  more 
than  an  extended  twilight,  the  visitor  taking 
a  quiet  walk  over  the  hills  will  come  suddenly 
upon  a  splendid  stag  whose  size  is  magnified 
by  the  uncertain  light,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  say  whether  stag  or  visitor  is  more 
astonished.  The  talk  of  the  countryside  is 
all  about  the  stags — how  they  wintered,  how 
they  endured  the  spring  changes,  how  the 
new  antlers  are  growing,  and  how  soon  they 
may  be  expected  to  be  free  from  "  velvet.'" 


HIND     AND     CALF. 


One  hears,  too,  in  the  north,  of  the  heads 
that  such  and  such  a  forest  yielded,  what 
the  tenant  is  paying  for  it,  whether  he  or 
the  landlord  has  a  bargain,  how  he  and  his 
guests  handled  the  rifle,  and  gossip  of  this 
sort  without  end,  until  the  most  sluggish 
interest  must  be  stimulated. 

The    Highlands    of    Scotland,    like    the 


country  round  Cloutsham  and  Hawkcombe 
Head,  are  sacred  to  the  red  deer — there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  For  thirty  years 
or  more  the  great  sheep-farms  have  been 
turned  into  "  deer-forests,"  and  have  fetched 
an  ever-increasing  rental,  until  to-day  the 
rent  is  often  estimated  on  a  basis  of  forty 
pounds   per   stag,  and  four-figure  sums  are 
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paid  cheerfully  for  a  season  that  cannot  well 
last  more  than  ten  weeks,  for  the  stag's  head 
is  not  free  from  "velvet"  before  August, 
and  the  rutting  season  begins  early  in 
October.  In  the  southern  country,  since 
Mr.  Fenwick  Bisset  took  the  mastership  of 
the  pack  over  half  a  century  ago  (1855-81), 
the   red   deer   have   thriven    amazingly,   so 


that  it  is  possible  to  hunt  far  into  April — 
a  practice,  by  the  way,  that  might  be  dis- 
continued with  advantage. 

A  red  deer's  life  is  very  interesting,  and 
may  be  traced  from  the  day  in  June  when  it 
is  born,  to  the  hour  when  the  stalker's  rifle 
or  the  music  of  the  pack  sounds  its  death- 
knell  in  the  forest,  or,  escaped  from  the  rifle 
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and  hounds,  and  grown  old  and  feeble, 
the  younger  stags  remember  the  days 
when  it  lorded  over  the  herd,  and  gore 
it  to  death. 

In  the  early  days  the  fawn,  born  in  tire 
shadiest  and  most  secluded  part  of  the  forest, 
is  carefully  tended  by  the  hind.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  many  of  the  Scottish  deer- 
forests  are  not  forests  at  all  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  but  are  simply  disused 
sheep-farms  with  plenty  of  water  and  good 
corries,  where  the  deer  have  no  lack  of  food 
in  summer.  Like  the  hare,  the  deer  is  a 
dainty  feeder,  and  will  not  go  to  ground 
given  over  to  sheep,  so  that  where  sheep  are 
on  neighbouring  hills  and  pastures,  fencing 
becomes  necessary.  Where  there  are  no 
sheep  in  the  neighbourhood,  few  f orest-owrners 
fence  their  deer.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that 
if  the  deer  are  to  thrive,  they  must  have 
freedom,  and  that  fencing  leads  to  in-breeding 
and  consequent  deterioration.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  Devon  and  Somerset  country  is 
so  open  that  the  red  deer  thrive.  Our  young 
fawn  must  not  find  any  restrictions  in  his 
way  Avhen  he  is  able  to  run  about  by  his 
mother's  side. 

Before  he  is  two  months  old  his  mother 
will  take  him  one  day  to  join  her  lord  and 
master,  probably  a  stag  of  three  or  four  years 
or  more,  and  so  soon  as  he  sees  the  stranger 
he  drives  him  from  his  mother's  side.  At 
present  the  young  one  cannot  give  any 
trouble  to  the  father  stag,  but  he  might  later 
on,  and  I  have  been  told  by  foresters  that 
while  a  stag  will  let  the  hind  suckle  her  calf 
until  it  is  a  year  old  if  it  be  a  female,  he  will 
often  refuse  to  tolerate  it  at  all  if  it  be  a 
male. 

However,  the  weaning  process  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  young  stag  soon 
learns  to  look  after  himself.  He  feeds  on 
new  heather  or  tender  bark  of  young  trees, 
on  lichen  mosses  and  cotton  grass,  finding 
more  than  enough  to  eat,  and  after  a  time 
lie  is  allowed  to  join  the  tail  of  the  little 
community  that  follows  the  parent  stag. 
His  coat  is  a  sort  of  russet  brown,  with  a 
light  patch  on  hind-quarters,  and  at  this 
period  of  his  life  he  has  no  more  than 
rudimentary  horns,  and  is  a  timid,  nervous 
creature  wdiose  legs  seem  to  be  too  long  for 
his  body. 

Soon  after  August  has  set  in,  when  the 
horns  of  his  elders  have  lost  the  velvet  and 
have  become  smooth  by  dint  of  much  polishing 
against  tree-trunks — if  the  forest  be  wooded 
— the  Highland  fawn  gets  his  first  experi- 
ence of  the  stalker.     He  will  have  fed  in  the 


wake  of  his  elders  on  the  lower  grounds  of 
the  forest,  where  the  best  grasses  are  generally 
obtainable,  and  will  have  gone  thence  with 
the  others  to  the  high  hills,  or  at  least  to  the 
highest  heather,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
flies  and  midges  that  are  as  troublesome  to 
him  as  they  are  to  us.  He  will  have  noticed 
that  the  master  stag  is  sitting  head  to  wind, 
so  that  nothing  can  approach  unscented  up 
the  glen,  that  the  hinds,  who  act  as  sentries 
when  their  lord  is  resting,  are  sensitive  to 
the  least  sound  and  keep  a  look-out  in  all 
directions.  Probably,  being  no  more  than  a 
calf,  he  thinks  all  these  precautions  are  very 
uncalled  for.  He  remembers  how  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  they  all  started  off  for  a 
long,  fatiguing  run  because  a  grouse  happened 
to  crow  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  young 
legs  were  sorely  tried  before  sanctuary  was 
reached.  Now,  when  one  of  the  hinds  gives 
a  loud,  startled  cry,  and  the  little  company 
rises  to  its  feet  and  dashes  off,  he  turns  to 
see  what  the  trouble  is  about,  sees  one  man, 
or  perhaps  two,  on  a  point  of  higher  ground 
nearly  one  hundred  yards  away,  hears  the 
crack  of  the  rifle,  the  whistle  of  the  bullet,  and 
perhaps  sees  the  leader  of  the  company  fall 
with  a  mortal  wound.  Or  one  may  be  hit 
but  not  mortally,  and  they  make  off  together 
over  hill  and  dale,  terror  lending  them 
additional  pace,  and  slowly  but  inevitably  the 
stricken  deer  lags  behind  and  is  seen  no 
more.  After  this  eventful  day  our  young- 
ster does  not  resent  the  precaution  of  his 
elders  ;  he  is  even  more  nervous  than  they, 
though  without  cause,  for  very  few  of  the 
men  who  are  out  on  the  hills  would  aim 
at  him. 

August  and  September  are  terrible  months 
for  the  youngster,  whether  he  be  of  the 
south  or  north.  He  hears  the  guns  or  the 
dogs  ;  sometimes  from  a  high  hill  far  away 
he  sees  a  shooting-party  at  the  butts  on  the 
moor,  the  long  procession  of  beaters,  the 
white  flags,  the  endless  coveys  of  grouse 
passing  over  the  turf  piles  from  which  death 
flies  out  at  them.  He  may  even  take  part 
in  a  deer-drive,  and  be  forced  down  a  narrow 
pass  with  scores  of  other  terror-stricken 
animals,  roedeer  as  well  as  red,  the  hinds 
going  first  by  order  of  their  cowardly 
masters,  the  great  stag  coming  last  with 
a  mad  rush  that  is  discounted  by  the  rifles 
hidden  on  the  hillside.  It  is  unlikely  that 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  endure  this  last 
experience,  for  deer-drives  are  very  rare  in 
Scotland  now — owners  realise  that  they  are 
fatal  to  a  forest,  whatever  its  size,  and  that 
when  the  deer  have  been  driven,  it  will  be 


ON     DUNKEHY. 


well-nigh  impossible  to  stalk  them  again 
until  another  season  comes  round  and  they 
have  forgotten  their  troubles.  There  is  one 
other  experience  from  which  our  young  stag 
will  scarcely  escape,  and  that  is  a  thunder- 
storm. Thunder  among  the  Highland  hills 
is  something  that  cannot  be  readily  forgotten, 
and  when  a  bad  storm  comes,  the  red  deer 


lose  their  heads,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
thunder  one  can  sometimes  hear  their  wild 
stampede  over  the  hills.  A  single  rifle  is  bad 
enough,  but  now  they  must  face  the  red 
lightning  and  hear  the  thunder  crashing  and 
reverberating  among  the  rocks.  Next  to  a 
deer-drive,  a  thunderstorm  is  the  red  deer's 
worst  experience. 


J;*V5*V*  v^'  **T 


THE    ALARM. 


In  the  souk,  his  ear  is  attuned  to  the 
music  of  the  pack  as  it  follows  the  flying 
quarry  ;  he  may  have  suffered  still  greater 
terrors  if  he  has  been  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  "  warrantable  "  stag — that  is, 
one  more  than  four  years  old,  and  conse- 
quently fit  for  the  chase. 

All  things  must  have  an  end,  and  October 


comes  at  last.  The  ranks  of  the  stags  are 
considerably  depleted — probably  they  have 
been  falling  in  the  Highlands  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  a  day,  and  in  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
country  hounds  are  out  three  days  in  the 
week — but  there  are  plenty  left  to  sire  the 
next  season's  fawns.  When  rutting  time 
comes,  in  October,  the  horns  of  the  harts  are 
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at  their  best,  their  neck-veins  swell  quite 
noticeably,  and  their  voices  become  harsh 
and  threatening.  If  ever  our  young  stag 
was  afraid  of  the  leaders  of  the  herd,  or  what 
remains  of  them,  he  is  frightened  now,  for 
their  bellowing  sounds  all  over  the  forest  and 
moorland,  particularly  at  night,  and  the 
biggest  stags  fight  for  possession  of  the  hinds, 
inflicting  ugly  wounds  with  their  sharp  horns, 
generally  upon  an  opponent's  neck.  The 
battle  is  to  the  strong — woe  to  the  young 
stag  that  attempts  to  approach  a  hind  in 
view  of  a  stag  of  larger  size  !  Throughout 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November  these  fierce  contests  last, 
some  time  after  the  sportsmen  have  left  the 
forest  and  the  hunt  is  following  the  hinds  ; 
for  when  the  deer  are  bellowing,  they  make 
no  attempt  to  avoid  the  stalkers  or  the 
hunt,  and  might  be  destroyed  without 
difficulty  and  without  sport.  On  the  Scottish 
moors  the  grouse  have  packed,  and  fly  high. 
Driving  does  not  avail  to  send  them  over 
the  guns,  so,  deer  and  grouse  being  unavail- 
able, the  Highlands  are  really  deserted  once 
again,  and  the  wild  native  life  pursues  its 
normal  course  unmolested. 

As  soon  as  the  middle  of  November  is 
reached,  a  deep  peace  settles  upon  the 
northern  forests,  though  in  the  south  the 
hinds  are  still  pursued.  In  the  Highlands, 
stags,  hinds,  and  calves  feed  quietly  side  by 
side,  the  winter  coat  is  assumed  gradually  :'*; 
it  is  grey-brown  in  colour  and  considerably  *t* 
thicker  than  the  summer  one.  The  deadly 
horns  of  the  master  stags  begin  to  lose 
strength,  and  food  becomes  the  most  absorb- 
ing question  in  the  red  deer's  life.  To 
understand  why  this  is  so,  one  must  remem- 
ber how  suddenly  and  severely  winter  comes 
to  the  Highlands.  First  come  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  and  the  snow  follows,  covering  the 
high  hilltops,  driving  the  red  deer  from 
their  fortresses  in  search  of  whatever  they 
can  find  to  eat. 

In  his  first  winter  our  young  stag,  if 
he  be  born  north  of  Tweed,  will  have  his 
worst  experience,  for  food  will  be  scarce, 
and  the  bigger  animals  will  not  fail  to 
get  their  share  first.  Happily  there  are 
generally  some  nettles  or  beech  mast,  acorns 
or  lichen,  to  be  found  ;  and  when  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  he  and  his  companions 
will  leave  the  hill  at  night  and  descend  to 
the  lowlands,  where  the  nearest  root  crops 
are.  Turnips  and  swedes  make  excellent 
feeding  for  red  deer,  as  many  a  Highland 
farmer  has  found  to  his  cost.  If  the  winter 
be  uncommonly  severe,   the  owner  of   the 


forest  will  probably  give  orders  for  the  deer 
to  be  fed,  and  in  response  to  these  orders 
locust  beans  or  hay  will  be  put  down  for 
their  benefit,  and  though  our  little  stag  may 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  any  of  it,  he  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  eating  what  the 
forest  yields  unmolested.  Winter  is  a  long 
and  trying  time,  and  before  it  is  over — 
probably  in  February,  though  perhaps  in 
March -^ the  stags  will  drop  their  horns. 
Some  Highlanders  say  that  they  bury 
them,  and  that  no  man  has  ever  found 
the  burial-places,  but  the  truth  is  that 
they  eat  them  as  soon  as  they  are  shed. 
With  the  spring  the  new  horns  sprout, 
and  in  two  or  three  months  are  fully 
grown,  though  rather  more  time  elapses 
before,  by  rubbing  assiduously  against  tree 
trunks,  the  stags  make  them  clean  and 
smooth. 

By  the  time  the  spring  comes,  our  friend, 
whether  the  north  or  the  south  may  claim 
him,  is  in  a  very  weak  condition,  and  though 
Nature  is  about  to  replenish  all  the  stores 
of  food,  there  is  some  risk  of  his  death 
before  the  mild  weather  and  the  fresh  sup- 
plies renew  his  strength.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  owner,  spring  is  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  year  in  a  Highland  deer-forest, 
and  the  reports  of  the  foresters  are  most 
anxiously  awaited.  Winter's  rigours  can  be 
discounted  by  artificial  feeding,  but  against 
the  vagaries  of  late  March  and  April  there 
is  no  protection.  Our  stag  survives,  of  course, 
if  only  for  the  purposes  of  narrative,  and 
when  he  can  go  where  he  will,  finding  food 
in  plenty,  and  his  own  horns  begin  to  grow, 
he  becomes  suddenly  a  person  of  some 
account  and  may  even  attract  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  younger  hinds.  He  is  no 
longer  awkward  in  his  appearance  ;  he  may 
no  longer  be  pushed  aside  contemptuously, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  elder 
stags  will  not  question  his  right  to  join 
them  on  their  feeding-grounds.  This 
summer  is  far  more  pleasant  than  the  last, 
and  he  is  far  more  advanced,  by  reason  of 
his  compulsory  weaning,  than  any  doe  of  his 
own  month.  Some  of  these  have  only  just 
left  their  mothers  ;  not  a  few  have  been  still 
less  fortunate,  for  their  mothers  were  shot  or 
hunted  in  the  winter,  and  they,  being  unable 
to  help  themselves,  and  suddenly  deprived 
of  parental  care,  succumbed  with  the  advent 
of  really  severe  weather.  In  the  north, 
barren  hinds  and  hinds  with  calf  are  of  ten 
shot  at  seasons  when  the  stag  goes  free,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  proportion  of 
hinds  to  stags,  or  for  other  reasons  equally 
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cogent  connected  with  the  internal  economy 
of  a  forest. 

When  August  returns,  the  stag  is  in  little 
more  danger  than  he  was  a  year  ago.  If 
Exmoor  and  its  environs  are  his  home,  he  is 
not  warrantable,  and  the  hounds  are  not 
allowed  to  follow  him ;  in  Scotland,  unless 
some  particularly  incapable  parvenue  is 
tenant  of  the  shooting,  he  is  likely  to  go 
free  once  more.  He  has  neither  the  haunch 
nor  the  head  to  justify  the  stalker's  aim, 
and  chances  are  very  much  in  his  favour. 
In  October  he  finds  some  kind  of  voice  and 
makes  as  much  noise  as  he  can  with  it,  all 


to  no  purpose — he  may  not  approach  the 
hinds,  and  will  get  badly  hurt  by  the  heavier- 
horned  stags  if  he  attempts  to  do  so.  At 
least  another  year  must  pass  before  he  can 
hope  to  win  a  wife.  Winter  passes  as  before ; 
his  horns  weaken  and  fall,  to  give  place  to 
a  bigger  pair  ;  summer  returns,  and  the 
hinds  go  into  the  most  silent  places  to 
attend  to  their  young.  Summer  brings 
dangers  in  its  train  in  the  north,  for  if  winter 
was  not  too  severe  and  spring  was  favour- 
able, our  stag  is  now  of  no  contemptible  size, 
and  is  calculated  to  tempt  all  save  the  care- 
ful sportsman,  who  reflects  that  he  will  be  a 
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much  better  beast  in  a  year  or  two,  even  if 
some  other  forest  claim  him.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  there  have  been  many  wander- 
ings from  place  to  place  in  search  of  fresh 
pastures,  quieter  corners,  or  woods  where  the 
hinds  are  guarded  less  jealously.  Unre- 
stricted, free  to  follow  his  fancy,  our  stag, 
if  born  in  the  far  north,  may  have  lived 
in  Ross,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland  shires, 
though  if  he  lives  to  be  an  old  stag,  he  will 
probably  remain  in  one  district,  or  may  even 
become  a  recluse  and  live  by  himself  in  some 
remote  corrie  where  there  is  particularly  good 
feeding.    Such  hermit  stags,  heavy  of  haunch 


and  head,  have  often  fallen  in  the  Highlands, 
but  not  to  a  very  great  extent  in  late  years, 
w7hen  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  country  is 
known  and  priced  and  tenanted. 

Should  he  have  good  luck,  our  stag  will 
increase  in  size  and  strength  until  October 
comes  when  his  bellowing  is  calculated  to 
frighten  the  timid  younger  stags,  when 
he  convinces  his  rivals  at  the  points  of 
his  horns  that  they  have  met  their  master, 
and  enters  into  the  possession  of  a  goodly 
household.  A  season  or  two  passes  in  which 
he  is  a  master  stag,  and  then  on  some 
morning,   when   he   sits   with  his  head   to 


the  wind  digesting  a  delightful  breakfast, 
he  will  hear  a  hind's  startled  cry  and  rise 
— too  late.  Perhaps  the  "tufters,"  the 
hounds  that  go  in  company  with  the  hunts- 
man to  rouse  the  deer,  have  found  him. 
Then  the  horn  calls,  the  rest  of  the  pack  is 
brought  up  and  "  laid  on,1'  and  the  stag  is 
hunted  to  his  death,  after  he  has  endeavoured 
to  break  the  scent  by  taking  to  water,  or  has 
stood  at  bay  in  some  stream  at  a  point  where 
he  might  make  a  good  fight  if  he  had  only 
the  pack  to  contend  with. 


In  the  Highlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
death  comes  in  another  guise.  From  some 
favoured  position,  only  reached  after  hours 
of  patient  stalking,  the  sportsman  has  got 
on  terms  with  him  ;  his  life's  blood  stains 
the  ground,  he  is  strapped  to  a  Highland 
pony,  and  makes  his  last  journey  down  the 
familiar  hillside.  His  antlers  will  decorate 
some  hall  or  smoking-room,  and  the  happy 
possessor  will  tell  the  story  of  the  work  that 
started  at  daybreak  and  led  to  the  lucky  shot 
that  finished  the  life  of  a  red  deer. 


THE    PICTURE. 


pVERY  night  beneath  my  pillow, 
*-"*     Love,  I  lay  your  pictured  face, 
And  if  I  must  wear  the  willow, 
Still  I  keep  this  little  grace: 


Here  I  press  again  in  seeming 
Your  dear  lips,  and  half  forget 

All  my  pain  and  fall  to  dreaming— 
Dreaming  that  you  love  me  yet. 


DOROTHY   FRANCES  QURNEY. 


THE    LODESTAR. 


By    MAX    PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS— The  story  opens  at  a  meeting  of  anarchist  refugees  and  alien 
revolutionaries  in  the  East  End  of  London,  at  which  Paul  Boriskoff,  Polish  orator,  tells  the  story  of  his  wrongs. 
He  it  was  who  invented  the  Meltka  furnace,  and  by  his  discovery  vast  riches  have  been  made  in  the  copper-mines 
of  Poland.  But  a  rich  man  stole  his  secret  from  him  and  traded  on  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  when 
Boriskoff  claimed  a  share  of  profits,  the  capitalist  named  him  to  the  police,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  to 
languish  there  for  years  and  only  to  be  released  by  banishment.  Boriskoff  has  a  daughter,  Lois,  who  has  given 
her  heart  to  a  young  Englishman,  Alban  Kennedy.  They  are  friends  only,  as  yet,  but  they  are  thrown  together 
in  the  strange,  foreign  world  of  mixed  nationalities  into  which  Alban,  a  penniless  orphan  of  gentle  birth,  has 
drifted  to  find  a  meagre  living  ;  and  though  he  remembers  a  more  refined  life  in  his  childhood,  Alban  at 
present  exchanges  Whitechapel  only  for  riff-raff  acquaintances  who  haunt  "the  labyrinth"  of  old  cellars  and 
subterranean  passages  of  the  West  End.  But  oue  day  he  suddenly  meets  a  stranger  whose  news  is  to 
revolutionise  his  life,  Silas  Geary,  curate  of  St.  Philips  Church,  Hampstead,  who  persuades  Alh.au  to  go  with 
him  in  his  carriage  to  see  Mr.  Gessner,  a  Pole,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  London.  The  great  man  tells 
him  he  is  to  remain  at  Hampstead  as  his  son;  also  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  him  why  he  has  been  chosen,  or 
the  exact  circumstances  that  have  led  to  their  meeting,  and  that  the  obligation  is  entirely  on  his  side.  Alban  stays, 
and  while  having  his  coffee  in  the  garden  he  is  startled  by  the  unexpected  return  of  Mr.  Gessner's  daughter, 
Anna,  who  was  not  expected  home  until  the  morrow.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  possible  husbands  have 
appeared  at  "Five  Gables,"  only  to  be  dined,  discussed,  and  dismissed.  Anna  has  named  a  lover  for  herself— 
Captain  Willy  Forrest,  a  flashy  adventurer — whom  the  father  has  twice  shown  to  the  door.  We  now  learn 
the  reason  for  Alban's  presence  at  "Five  Gables."  Richard  Gessner — whose  real  name  is  Maxim  Gogol — is 
the  man  who  has  stolen  Paul  Boriskoff 's  secret,  and  he  receives  a  threatening  letter  demanding  an  interview. 
The  two  meet  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  recall  the  drama  of  their  lives.  The  Pole  threatens  to  betray  Gessner 
to  the  Revolutionary  Committee  if' he  will  not  do  all  he  asks.  Gessner  admits  the  power  Boriskoff  has  to  do 
him  a  great  injury,  and  seeks  to  know  what  his  demands  are.  The  Pole  replies:  "For  myself,  nothing;  but 
for  my  children,  much.  I  ask  for  them  that  which  is  due  to  me."  He  insists  that  his  daughter  shall  be 
educated  in  Germany  at  Gessner's  cost,  and  one  who  is  as  a  son  to  him,  for  his  daughter's  sake,  shall  be 
adopted  by  Gessner.  When  Captain  Forrest  met  Anna  a  year  ago  at  Ascot,  the  propitious  moment  seemed  at 
hand.  "The  girl  is  a  gambler  to  her  very  boots,"  he  told  himself.  The  first  result  of  this  conclusion  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  cottage  near  the  racing-stables  of  a  famous  traiuer,  John  Farrier,  in  Hampshire,  whither  Anna  drives 
from  her  father's  country  house  near  Basingstoke.  Anna  has  come  over  especially  to  see  her  horse,  Whirlwind, 
on  the  eve  of  a  big  race.  She  gets  advice  as  to  the  horses  from  the  trainer,  after  which  she  is  persuaded  bv 
Forrest  to  back  Whirlwind  for  five  thousand,  and  to  let  him  put  it  on  for  her.  But  Anna  does  not  know  that 
this  is  the  man  who  has  laid  against  her  horse,  and  that  if  she  loses,  it  will  be  to  him.  Forrest  appears  at  "  Five 
Gables"  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Alban,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  show  something  of  "West  End"  life. 
Of  this  Alban  Soon  tires,  so  he  hunts  up  his  friends  in  the  East  End.  Boriskoff  receives  him  coolly, 
because  he  thinks  Alban  has  forgotten  his  old  friends,  but  Alban  insists  that  he  will  marry  Lois  when  she  is 
twenty-one.  Later  Alban  visits  the  Caves,  and  learns  that  Forrest  is  not  the  aristocrat  he  represents  himself 
to  be,  but  is  the  son  of  a  jockey.  Anna  compels  Alban  to  follow  her  to  Henley,  for  she  is  deeply  in  love  with 
him.  Forrest  suddenly  arrives  on  the  scene,  and  they  have  a  heated  argument  which  ends  in  a  scuffle,  and 
Forrest  is  thrown  out  by  Alban.  Anna  goes  with  Alban  to  Ascot  to  witness  the  defeat  of  her  horse 
Whirlwind,  and  loses  heavily.  She  tells  her  father  about  her  racehorses  and  of  the  loss  of  five  thousand  pounds 
which  she  has  got  to  pay  to  Forrest.  He  refuses  to  pay  this  for  her,  but  as  Anna  threatens  to  marry  Forrest 
if  he  does  not,  he  arranges  to  draw  a  cheque  for  the  amount. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FATE   IRONICAL. 

nHHEY  were  a  merrj  party  at  the 
I  dinner-table,  and  the  Rev.  Silas  Geary 
amused  them  greatly  by  his  discussion 
of  that  absorbing  topic  :  Is  golf  worth 
playing  ?  He  himself —good  man — deplored 
the  fact  that  several  worthy  persons  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  working  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  as  Cabinet  Ministers, 
deliberately  toiled  in  the  sloughs  and  pits  of 
the  golf-course. 

"  The  whole  nation  is  chasing  a  little  ball," 
he  said.  "We  deplore  the  advance  of 
Germany,  but  I  would  ask  you  :  How  does 
the  German  spend  his  day  ?     What  are  his 
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needs  ?  Where  do  his  amusements  lie  ? 
There  is  a  country  for  you — every  man  a 
soldier,  every  worker  an  intellect.  In 
England,  nowadays,  our  young  fellows  seem 
to  try  and  find  out  how  little  they  can  do. 
We  live  for  minimums.  We  are  only  happy 
when  we  have  struck  a  ball  with  a  bat  and 
it  has  gone  far.  We  reserve  our  greatest 
honours  for  those  who  thus  excel. " 

Alban  ventured  to  say  that  beer  seemed  to 
be  the  recreation  of  the  average  German, 
and  insolence  his  amusement.  He  confessed 
that  the  Germans  beat  his  own  people  by 
hard  work,  but  he  asked  :  Is  it  really  a  good 
thing  that  work  should  be  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  all  things  ?  He  had  been  taught 
at  school  that  the  supreme  beauty  of  life  lay 
in  things  apart,  and  chiefly  in  a  man's  own 
soul.  To  which  Gessner  himself  retorted  that 
a  woman's  soul  was  what  the  master  meant. 
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"We  have  let  civilisation  make  us  what 
we  are,"  the  banker  said  shrewdly,  "and 
now  we  complain  of  her  handiwork.  Write 
what  you  like  about  it,  money  and  love  are 
the  only  two  things  left  in  the  world  to-day. 
The  story  has  always  been  the  same,  but 
people  did  not  read  it  so  often  formerly. 
There  have  always  been  ambition,  strife, 
struggle,  suffering— why  should  the  historians 
trouble  to  tell  of  them?  You  yourself, 
Alban,  would  be  a  worker  if  the  opportunity 
came  to  you.  I  have  foreseen  that  from 
the  first  moment  I  met  you.  If  you  were 
interested,  you  would  outdo  the  Germans 
and  beat  them  both  with  your  head  and 
your  hands.  But  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
interest  you.  You  would  need  some  great 
stimulus  ;  and,  in  your  case,  it  would  be 
ambition  rather  than  its  rewards." 

Alban  replied  that  a  love  of  power  was 
probably  the  strongest  influence  in  the 
world. 

"We  all  hate  work,"  he  said,  repeating 
his  favourite  dictum.  "I  don't  suppose 
there  is  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  would 
do  another  day's  work  unless  he  were  com- 
pelled. The  success  of  Socialism  in  our 
time  is  the  belief  that  it  will  glorify  idleness 
and  make  it  real.  The  agitators  themselves 
never  work.  They  have  learned  the  rich 
men's  secret.  I  have  heard  them  preaching 
the  dignity  of  labour  a  hundred  times,  but  I 
never  yet  saw  one  wheeling  a  barrow.  The 
poor  fellows  who  listen  to  them  think  that 
you  have  only  got  to  pass  a  few  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  be  happy  for  ever  after.  I 
pity  them.  But  how  are  you  to  teach  them 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  just  ? 
and  if  it  is  not  just,  why  should  you  wish  it 
to  last  ?  " 

Gessner  could  answer  that.  A  rich  man 
himself,  all  that  concerned  the  new  doctrines 
was  of  the  profoundest  interest  to  him. 

"  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  only 
state  of  things — in  the  bulk,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  will  go  on  as  long 
as  the  world.  We  grumble  at  our  rich  men, 
but  those  who  have  amassed  their  own 
fortunes  are  properly  the  nation's  bankers. 
Consider  what  a  sudden  gift  of  money  would 
mean  to  the  working  men  of  England  to-day 
— drunkenness,  crime,  debauchery.  You 
can  legislate  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
their  lives,  but  to  give  them  creative  brains 
is  beyond  all  legislation.  And  I  will,  tell 
you  this — that  once  you  have  passed  any 
considerable  socialistic  legislation  for  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  you  have  decided 
her  destiny.     She  will  in  twenty  years  be  in 


the  position  of  Holland — a  country  that  was, 
but  never  will  be  again." 

No  one  disputed  the  proposition,  for  no 
one  thoroughly  understood  it.  Alban  had 
not  the  courage  to  debate  his  pet  theorems 
at  such  a  time,  and  the  parson  was  too  intent 
upon  denouncing  the  national  want  of 
seriousness  to  enter  upon  such  abstruse 
questions  as  the  banker  would  willingly  have 
discussed.  So  they  fell  back  upon  athletics 
again,  and  were  busy  with  football  and 
cricket  until  the  time  came  for  Anna  to 
withdraw  and  leave  them  to  their  cigars. 
Silas  Geary,  quickly  imitating  her,  waited 
but  for  a  glass  of  port  before  he  made  his 
excuses  and  departed,  as  he  said,  upon  a 
"  parochial  necessity." 

"  We  will  go  to  the  winter  garden," 
Gessner  said  to  Alban,  when  they  were 
alone.  "I  will  see  that  Fellows  takes  our 
coffee  there.  Bring  some  cigarettes,  Alban  ; 
I  wish  to  have  a  little  private  talk  with  you." 

Alban  assented  willingly,  for  he  was  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  say  much  that  he  had 
desired  to  say  for  some  days  past.  The 
night  had  turned  very  hot  and  close,  but  the 
glass  roof  of  the  winter  garden  stood  open, 
and  they  sat  there  almost  as  in  the  open  air, 
the  great  palms  and  shrubs  all  about  them, 
and  many  lights  glowing  cunningly  amid  the 
giant  leaves.  As  earlier  in  the  evening,  so 
now,  Gessner  was  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
laughing  at  every  trivial  circumstance,  and 
compelling  his  guest  to  see  how  kindly  was 
his  disposition  towards  him. 

"  We  shall  be  comfortable  here,"  he  said, 
"  and  far  enough  away  from  the  port  wine 
to  save  me  self-reproach  to-morrow.  I  see 
that  you  drink  little,  Alban.  It  is  wise  ;  all 
those  who  have  the  gout  will  speak  of  your 
wisdom.  We  drink  because  the  wine  is 
there,  not  because  we  want  it.  And  then  in 
the  morning  we  say  :  '  How  foolish  ! '  rjCome, 
now,  light  another  cigarette  and  listen*  to 
me.  I  have  great  things  to,  talk  about, 
great  questions  to  ask  you.  You  must  listen 
patiently,  for  this  concerns  your  happiness — ■ 
as  closeiy,  perhaps,  as  anything  will  concern 
it  as  long  as  you  live." 

He  did  not  continue  immediately,  seeing 
the  footman  at  his  elbow  with  the  coffee. 
Alban,  upon  his  part,  lighted  a  cigarette  as  he 
had  been  commanded  and  waited  patiently. 
He  thought  that  he  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  yet  was  afraid  of  the  thought.  Anna's 
sudden  passion  for  him  had  been  too  patent 
to  all  the  world  that  he  should  lightly  escape 
its  consequences.  Indeed,  he  had  never 
waited  for  anyone  to  speak  as  he  waited  in 
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this  interval  of  service.  He  thought  that  the 
footman  would  never  leave  them  alone. 

"Now,"  said  Gessner  at  last,  "now  that 
those  fellows  are  gone,  we  can  make  ourselves 
comfortable.  I  shall  be  very  plain,  my  lad 
— I  shall  not  deceive  you  again.  When  you 
first  came  to  my  house,  I  did  not  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  you  to- 
night, for  it  is  only  right  that  you  should 
know  it." 

He  stirred  his  coffee  vigorously  and  puffed 
at  his  cigar  until  it  glowed  red  again.  When 
he  resumed,  he  spoke  in  brief,  decisive 
sentences,  as  though  forbidding  question 
or  contradiction  until  he  had  finished. 

"  There  is  a  fellow-countryman  of  mine — 
you  know  him  and  know  his  daughter.  He 
believes  that  I  am  under  some  obligation  to 
him,  and  I  do  not  contradict  him.  When  we 
met  in  London,  many  years  after  the  business 
transaction  of  which  he  complains,  I  asked 
him  in  what  way  I  could  be  of  service  to 
him  or  to  his  family,  as  the  case  might  be. 
He  answered  that  he  wanted  nothing  for 
himself,  but  that  any  favour  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  show  should  be  towards  his  daughter 
and  to  you.  I  took  it  that  you  were  in  love 
wifch  the  girl  and  would  marry  her.  That 
was  what  I  was  given  to  believe.  At  the 
same  time,  this  fellow  Boriskoff  assured  me 
that  you  were  well  educated,  of  a  singularly 
independent  .character,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  received  into  this  house.  I  will  not 
deny  that  the  fellow  made  very  much  of  this 
request,  and  that  it  was  put  to  me  with 
certain  alternatives  which  I  considered  im- 
pertinent. You,  however,  had  no  part  in 
that.  You  came  here  because  the  whole 
truth  was  not  told  to  you,  and  you  remained 
because  my  daughter  wished  it.  There  I  do 
not  fear  contradiction.  You  know  yourself 
that  it  is  true  and  will  admit  the  claim. 
As  the  time  went  on,  I  perceived  that  you 
had  established  a  title  to  my  generosity 
such  as  did  not  exist  when  first  you  came 
here  —  a  title  to  my  affection  and  my 
daughter's.  This,  I  will  confess,  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  anything  which  has 
happened  here  for  a  long  time.  I  have  no 
son,  and  I  take  it  as  the  beneficent  work  of 
Providence  that  one  should  be  sent  to  me 
as  you  were  sent.  Anna  would  very  likely 
have  married  a  scoundrel  if  the  circumstances 
had  been  otherwise.  So  you  see  that  while 
you  are  now  established  here  by  right  of  our 
affection,  I  am  rewarded  twofold  for  any- 
thing I  may  have  done  for  you.  Henceforth 
this  happy  state  of  things  must  become  still 
happier.     I  have  spoken  to  Anna  to-night, 


and  I  should  be  very  foolish  if  I  could  not 
construe  her  answer  rightly.  She  loves  you, 
my  lad,  and  will  take  you  for  her  husband. 
It  remains  for  you  to  say  that  your  happiness 
shall  not  be  delayed  any  longer  than  may  be 
reasonable." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  with  what  surprise 
Alban  listened  to  this  lengthy  recital.  Some 
part  of  the  truth  had  already  been  made 
known  to  him,  but  this  fuller  account  could 
not  but  flatter  his  vanity,  while  it  left  him 
silent  in  his  amazement  and  perplexity. 
Kichard  Gessner,  lie  understood,  had  always 
desired  a  brilliant  match  for  Anna,  and  had 
sought  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  foremost 
English  families.  If  he  abandoned  these 
ambitions,  a  shrewd  belief  in  the  impossi- 
bility lay  at  the  root  of  his  determination. 
Anna  would  never  marry  as  he  wished.  Her 
birthright  and  her  Eastern  blood  forbade  it. 
She  would  be  the  child  of  whim  and  of 
passion  always,  and  it  lay  upon  him  to  avert 
the  greater  evil  by  the  lesser.  Alban  in  a 
vague  way  understood  this,  but  of  his  own 
case  he  could  make  little.  What  a  world  of 
ease  and  luxury  and  delight  these  few  simple 
words  opened  up  to  him  !  He  had  but  to 
say  "  Yes  "  to  become  the  ultimate  master 
of  this  man's  fortune,  the  possessor  of  a 
heritage  which  would  have  been  considered 
fabulous  but  fifty  years  ago.  And  yet  he 
would  not  say  "  Yes."  It  was  as  though 
some  unknown  power  restrained  him,  almost 
as  though  his  own  brain  tricked  him.  Of 
Anna's  sudden  passion  for  him  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever.  She  was  ready  and  willing 
to  yield  her  whole  self  to  him,  and  would,  it 
might  be,  make  him  a  devoted  wife.  None 
the  less,  the  temptation  found  him  vacillating 
and  incapable  even  of  a  clear  decision.  Some 
voice  of  the  past  called  to  him  and  would 
not  be  silenced.  Maladroitly  he  gave  no 
direct  reply,  but  answered  the  question  by 
another. 

"  Did  Paul  Boriskoff  tell  you  that  I  was 
about  to  marry  his  daughter,  Mr.  Gessner?" 

"My  dear  lad,  what  Paul  Boriskoff  said 
or  did  can  be  of  little  interest  to  you  or  me 
to-night.  He  is  no  longer  in  England,  let 
me  tell  you.  He  left  for  Poland  three  days 
ago." 

"  Then  you  saw  him  or  heard  from  him 
before  he  left  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  The  less  one  sees  or  hears 
from  that  kind  of  person,  the  better.  You 
know  the  fellow  and  will  understand  me. 
He  is  a  firebrand  we  can  well  do  without. 
I  recommended  him  to  go  to  Poland,  and  he 
has  gone.     His  daughter,  I  understand,  is 


"  The  time  came  for  Anna  to  withdraw. 
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being  educated  at  Warsaw.  Let  me  advise 
you  to  forget  such  acquaintances  ;  they  are 
no  longer  of  any  concern  to  either  of  us." 

He  waved  his  hand  as  though  to  dismiss 
the  subject  finally  ;  but  his  words  left  Alban 
strangely  ill  at  ease. 

"  Old  Paul  is  a  fanatic,"  he  said  presently, 
"  but  a  very  kindly  one.  I  think  he  is  very 
selfish  where  his  daughter  is  concerned,  but 
he  loves  his  country  and  is  quite  honest  in 
his  opinions.  From  what  I  have  heard  in 
Union  Street,  he  is  very  unwise  to  go  back 
to  Poland.  The  Russian  authorities  must  be 
perfectly  well  aware  what  he  has  done  in 
London,  and  are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Yes, 
indeed,  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  been  so 
foolish." 

He  spoke  as  one  who  regretted  sincerely 
the  indiscretions  of  a  friend  and  would  have 
saved  him  from  them.  Gessner,  upon  his 
side,  desired  as  little  talk  of  the  Boriskoffs 
as  might  be.  If  he  told  the  truth,  he  knew 
that  Alban  Kennedy  would  walk  out  of  his 
house,  never  to  return.  For  it  had  been  his 
own  accomplices  who  had  persuaded  old 
Paul  to  return  to  Poland — and  the  Russian 
police  were  waiting  for  him  across  the  frontier. 
Any  hour  might  bring  the  news  of  his  arrest. 
The  poor  fanatic  who  babbled  threats  would 
be  under  lock  and  key  before  many  hours 
had  passed — on  his  way  to  Saghalien,  perhaps ; 
and  his  daughter  might  starve  if  she  were 
obstinate  enough.  All  this  was  in  Gessner' s 
mind,  but  he  said  nothing  of  it.  His  quick 
perception  set  a  finger  upon  Alban's  difficulty 
and  instantly  grappled  with  it. 

"We  must  do  what  we  can  for  the  old 
fellow,"  he  said  lightly.  "  I  am  already 
paying  for  the  daughter's  education,  and  will 
see  to  her  future.  You  would  be  wise, 
Alban,  to  cut  all  those  connections  finally. 
I  want  you  to  take  a  good  place  in  the  world. 
You  have  a  fine  talent,  and  when  you  come 
into  my  business,  as  I  propose  that  you  shall 
do,  you  will  get  a  training  you  could  not 
better  in  Europe.  Believe  me,  a  financier's 
position  is  more  influential  in  its  wray  than 
that  of  kings.  Here  am  I  living  in  this 
quiet  way,  rarely  seen  by  anybody,  following 
my  own  simple  pleasures  just  as  a  country 
gentleman  might  do,  and  yet  I  have  but  to 
send  a  telegram  over  the  wires  to  make 
thousands  rich  or  to  ruin  them.  You  will 
inherit  my  influence  as  you  will  inherit  my 
fortune.  When  you  are  Anna's  husband, 
you  must  be  my  right  hand,  acting  for  me, 
speaking  ior  me,  learning  to  think  for  me. 
This  I  foresee  and  welcome — this  is  what  I 
offer  you  to-night.     Now  go  to  Anna  and 


speak  to  her  for  yourself.  She  is  waiting  for 
you  in  the  drawing-room,  and  you  must  not- 
tease  her.  Go  to  her,  my  dear  boy,  and  say 
that  which  I  know  she  wishes  to  hear." 

He  did  not  doubt  the  issue — who  would 
have  done  ?  Standing  there  with  his  hand 
upon  Alban's  shoulder,  he  believed  that  he 
had  found  a  son  and  saved  his  daughter  from 
the  peril  of  her  heritage. 

And  so  is  Fate  ironical.  For  as  they 
talked,  Fellows  appeared  in  the  garden  and 
announced  the  Russian,  who  carried  to 
Hampstead  tidings  of  a  great  failure. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    PLOT   HAS   FAILED. 

The  Russian  appeared  to  be  a  young  man, 
some  thirty  years  of  age,  perhaps.  His  dress 
was  after  the  French  fashion.  He  wrore  a 
shirt  with  a  soft  embroidered  front  and  a 
tousled  black  cravat  which  added  a  shade  of 
pallor  to  his  unusually  pale  face.  When  he 
spoke  in  the  German  tongue,  his  voice  had  a 
pleasant,  musical  ring,  even  while  it  narrated 
the  story  of  his  friend's  misfortune. 

"We  have  failed,  mein  Herr"  he  said. 
"  I  come  to  you  with  grievous  news.  We 
have  failed,  and  there  is  not  an  hour  to  lose." 

Gessner  heard  him  with  that  self-mastery 
to  which  his  whole  life  had  trained  him. 
Betraying  no  sign  of  emotion  whatever,  he 
pulled  a  chair  towards  the  light  and  invited 
the  stranger  to  take  it. 

"  This  is  my  young  kinsman,"  he  said, 
introducing  Alban,  who  still  lingered  in  the 
garden.  "  You  have  heard  of  him,  Count." 
And  then  to  Alban  :  "  Let  me  present  you 
to  my  very  old  friend,  Count  Zamoyski.  He 
is  a  cavalry  soldier,  Alban,  and  there  is  no 
finer  rider  in  Europe." 

Alban  took  the  outstretched  hand  and, 
having  exchanged  a  word  with  the  stranger, 
would  have  left  the  place  instantly.  This, 
however,  Count  Zamoyski  himself  forbade. 
Speaking  rapidly  to  Gessner  in  the  German 
tongue,  lie  turned  to  the  lad  presently  and 
asked  him  to  remain. 

"  Young  heads  are  wise  heads  sometimes," 
he  said  in  excellent  English  ;  "  ycu  may  be 
able  to  help  us,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Please  wait 
until  we  have  discussed  the  matter  a  little 
more  fully." 

To  this  the  banker  assented  by  a  single 
inclination  of  his  head. 

"As  you  say,  Count,  we  shall  know 
presently.  Please  tell  me  the  story  from  the 
beginning*" 
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The  Count  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  sinking 
down  into  the  depths  of  a  monstrous  arm- 
chair, he  began  to  speak  in  smooth,  low 
tones—a  tragedy  told  almost  in  whispers1 ; 
for  thus  complacently,  as  the  great  Frenchman 
has  reminded  us,  do  we  bear  the  misfortunes 
of  our  neighbours. 

"  I  bring  news  both  of  failure  and  of  suc- 
cess," he  began,  "  but  the  failure  is  of  greater 
moment  to  us.  Your  instructions  to  my 
Government,  that  the  Boriskoffs,  father  and 
daughter,  were  an  embarrassment  to  you 
which  must  be  removed,  have  been  faithfully 
interpreted  and  acted  upon  immediately. 
The  father  was  arrested  at  Alexandrovf 
Station,  as  I  promised  that  he  should  be  ; 
the  police  have  visited  the  school  in  "Warsaw 
where  the  daughter  was  supposed  to  reside 
— this  also  as  I  promised  you  ;  but  their 
mission  has  been  in  vain.  So  you  see  that 
while  Paul  Boriskoff  is  now  in  the  old  prison 
at  Petersburg,  the  daughter  is  Heaven  knows 
where  ;  which,  I  may  say,  is  nowhere  for  our 
purpose.  That  we  did  not  complete  the 
affair  is  our  misfortune.  The  girl,  we  are 
convinced,  is  still  in  Warsaw,  but  her  friends 
are  hiding  her.  Remember  that  the  police 
knew  the  father,  but  that  the  daughter  is 
unknown  to  them.  These  Polish  girls — 
pardon  me,  I  refer  to  the  peasant  classes— 
are  as  alike  as  two  roses  on  a  bush.  We 
shall  do  nothing  until  we  establish  identity, 
and  how  that  is  to  be  done  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  If  you  can  help  us — and  it  is  very 
necessary  for  your  own  safety  to  do  so — you 
have  not  a  minute  to  lose.  We  should  act 
at  once,  I  say,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
hour/' 

Thus  did  this  man  of  affairs,  one  who  had 
been  deep  in  many  a  brave  intrigue,  make 
known  to  the  man  who  had  employed  him 
the  supreme  misfortune  of  their  adventure. 
Had  he  said  :  "  Your  life  is  in  such  peril  that 
you  may  not  have  another  hour  to  live,"  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  truth. 
Their  plot  had  failed,  and  the  story  of  it 
was  abroad.  This  had  he  come  from  Paris 
to  tell — this  was  the  news  that  Richard 
Gessner  heard  with  less  apparent  emotion 
than  though  one  had  told  him  of  the  pettiest 
event  of  a  common  day. 

"The  matter  has  been  very  badly  bungled," 
he  said.  "  I  shall  write  to  the  palace  and 
complain  of  it.  Do  you  not  see  how  incon- 
venient this  is  ?  If  the  girl  has  escaped,  she 
will  be  sheltered  by  the  Revolutionaries  ;  and 
if  she  knows  my  story,  she  will  tell  it  to 
them.  I  may  be  followed  here — to  this  very 
house.     You  know  that  these  people  stick  at 


nothing.  They  would  avenge  this  man's 
liberty,  whatever  the  price.  What  remains  to 
discover  is  the  precise  amount  of  her  know- 
ledge. Does  she  know  my  name,  my  story  ? 
You  must  find  that  out,  Zamoyski.  There 
is  not  an  hour  to  lose,  as  you  say." 

He  repeated  his  fears,  pacing  the  room 
and  smoking  incessantly.  The  whole  danger 
of  a  situation  is  not  usually  realised  upon  its 
first  statement ;  but  every  instant  added  to 
this  man's  apprehensions  and  brought  the 
drops  of  sweat  anew  to  his  forehead.  He 
had  planned  to  arrest  both  Boriskoff  and  his 
daughter.  The  Russian  Government,  seeking 
the  financial  support  of  his  house,  fell  in 
readily  with  his  plans,  and  commanded  the 
police  to  assist  him.  Paul  Boriskoff,  himself, 
had  been  arrested  at  the  frontier  station 
upon  an  endeavour  to  return  to  Poland. 
His  daughter  Lois,  warned  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  had  fled  from  the  school 
where  she  was  being  educated,  and  put  her- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  her  father's  enemies. 
This  was  the  simple  story  of  the  plot.  But 
Heaven  alone  could  tell  what  the  price  of 
failure  might  be. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  say  what  we  must  do," 
the  Count  observed  ;  "  the  difficulties  re- 
main. Identify  this  girl  for  us  among  the 
twenty  thousand  who  answer  to  her  descrip- 
tion in  Warsaw,  and  I  will  undertake  that 
the  Government  shall  deal  well  by  her.  But 
who  is  to  identify  her  ?  Where  is  your  agent 
to  be  found  ?  Name  him  to  me,  and  the 
task  begins  to-night.  We  can  do  nothing 
more.  I  say  again  that  my  Government  has 
done  all  in  its  power.  The  rest  is  with  you, 
Herr  Gessner,  to  direct  us  where  we  have 
failed." 

Gessner  made  no  immediate  answer.  Per- 
haps he  was  about  to  admit  the  difficulties 
of  the  Count's  position  and  to  agree  that 
identification  was  impossible,  when  suddenly 
his  glance  fell  upon  Alban,  waiting,  as  he 
had  asked,  until  the  news  had  been  told. 
And  what  an  inspiration  was  that — what  an 
instantaneous  revelation  of  possibilities  !  Let 
this  lad  go  to  Warsaw,  and  he  would  discover 
Lois  Boriskoff  quickly  enough.  The  girl 
had  been  in  love  with  him,  and  would  hold 
her  tongue  at  his  bidding.  As  in  a  flash, 
he  perceived  this  spar  which  should  save  him 
and  clutched  at  it.  Let  the  lad  go  to 
Warsaw,  let  him  be  the  agent-  If  the 
police  arrested  the  girl  after  all — well,  that 
would  be  an  accident  which  he  might  regret, 
but  certainly  would  not  seek  to  prevent.  A 
man  whose  life  is  imperilled  must  be  one  in 
ten  thousand  if  any  common  dictates  of  faith 
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or  conduct  guide  him.  Richard  Gessner  had 
a  fear  of  death  so  pitiful  that  -he  would  have 
dared  the  uttermost  treachery  to  save  himself. 

"  Count,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  your 
agent  is  here,  in  this  room  !  He  will  go  to 
Warsaw  at  your  bidding.  He  will  find  the 
girl." 

The  Count,  who  knew  something  of  Aiban's 
story  already,  received  the  intimation  as 
though  he  had  expected  it. 

"It  was  for  that  I  asked  him  to  wait.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  it.  He  will  go  to 
Warsaw  and  tell  the  lady  that  she  may 
obtain  her  father's  liberty  upon  a  condition. 
Let  her  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  will  consider  it.  Of  course 
you  intend  an  immediate  departure — you  are 
not  contemplating  a  delay,  Herr  Giosner  ?  " 

"  Delay — am  I  the  man  to  delay  ?  He 
shall  go  to-morrow  by  the  first  train." 

A  smile  hovered  upon  the  Count's  face  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  In  a  week,"  he  was  saying  to  himself, 
"Lois  Boriskoff  shall  be  flogged  in  the 
Schusselburg." 

.  In  truth,  the  whip  was  the  weapon  he  liked 
best — when  women  were  to  be  schooled. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

ALBAN   GOES   TO   WARSAW. 

Alban  had  never  been  abroad,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  give  any  good 
account  of  his  journey  to  Warsaw.  The 
swiftly  changing  scenes,  the  new  countries, 
the  uproar  and  strife  of  cities,  the  glamour 
of  the  sea,  put  upon  his  ripe  imagination  so 
heavy  a  burden  that  he  lived  as  one  apart, 
almost  as  a  dreamer  who  had  forgotten  how 
to  dream.  If  he  carried  an  abiding  impres- 
sion, it  was  that  of  the  miracle  of  travel  and 
the  wonders  that  travel  could  work.  In 
twenty  hours  he  had  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  England  he  had  left.  Chains 
of  bondage  fell  from  his  willing  shoulders. 
He  felt  as  one  released  from  a  prison-house 
to  all  the  freedom  of  a  boundless  world. 

And  so  at  last  he  came  to  the  beautiful 
city  of  Warsaw,  and  his  sterner  task  began. 
Here,  as  in  London,  that  pleasant  person, 
Count  Sergius  Zamoyski,  reminded  him  how 
considerable  was  the  service  he  could  confer, 
not  alone  upon  his  patron,  but  upon  the 
friends  of  his  evil  days. 

"It  has  all  been  a  mistake,"  the  Count 
would  say,  with  fine  protestation  of  regret, 
"  My  Government  arrested  that  poor  old 
fellow  Boriskoff,  but  it  would  gladly  let  him 


go.  To  begin  with,  however,  we  must  have 
pledges.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
man  is  a  fanatic  and  will  work  a  great  mis- 
chief unless  some  saner  head  prevents  it. 
We  must  find  his  daughter  and  see  that  she 
promises  to  hold  her  tongue  concerning  our 
friend  at  Hampstead.  When  that  is  done, 
we  shall  pack  off  the  pair  to  London,  and 
they  will  carry  a  good  round  sum  in  their 
pockets.  Herr  Gessner  is  not  the  man  to 
deal  ungenerously  with  them,  nor  with  you, 
to  whom  he  may  owe  so  much." 

He  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  this 
amiable  diplomat,  and  who  can  wonder  that 
so  simple  a  youth  as  Alban  Kennedy  proved 
no  match  for  him  ?  Alban  honestly  believed 
that  he  would  be  helping  both  Gessner  and 
his  old  friends,  the  Boriskoffs,  should  he  dis- 
cover little  Lois's  whereabouts  and  take  her 
back  to  London.  A  very  natural  longing  to 
see  her  once  more  added  to  the  excitements 
of  the  journey.  He  would  not  have  been 
willing  to  confess  this  interest,  but  it 
prompted  him  secretly,  so  that  he  was  often 
reminding  himself  of  the  old  days  when  Lois 
had  been  his  daily  companion  and  their 
mutual  confidences  had  been  their  mutual 
pleasure.  Just  as  a  knight-errant  of  the  old 
time  might  set  out  to  seek  his  mistress,  so 
did  Alban  go  to  Warsaw  determined  to  suc- 
ceed. He  would  find  Lois  in  this  whirling 
wonderland  of  delight,  and,  finding  her, 
would  return  triumphant  to  their  home. 

Now,  they  arrived  in  Warsaw  upon  the 
Thursday  evening  after  the  memorable  in- 
terview at  Hampstead  ;  and  driving  through 
the  crowded  streets  of  that  pleasant  city,  by 
its  squares,  its  gardens,  and  its  famous 
palaces,  they  descended  at  last  at  the  door  of 
the  Hotel  de  France,  and  there  they  heard 
the  fateful  news  which  the  city  itself  had 
discussed  all  day  and  would  discuss  far  into 
the  night. 

General  Trubenoff,  the  new  Dictator,  had 
been  shot  dead  at  the  gate  of  the  arsenal 
that  very  afternoon,  men  said,  and  the 
Revolutionaries  were  already  armed  and 
abroad.  What  would  happen  in  the  next 
few  hours,  Heaven  and  the  Deputy-Governor 
alone  could  tell.  Were  this  not  sufficiently 
significant,  the  aspect  of  the  great  square 
itself  was  menacing  enough  to  awe  the 
imagination  even  of  the  least  impressionable 
of  travellers.  Excited  crowds  passed  and  re- 
passed, Cossacks  were  riding  by  at  the  gallop, 
even  the  reports  of  distant  rifle-shots  were  to 
be  heard,  and  from  time  to  time  the  screams 
and  curses  of  those  upon  whose  faces  and 
shoulders  the  soldiers'  whips  fell  so  pitilessly. 
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In  the  great  hall  of  the  hotel  itself  pan- 
demonium reigned.  Afraid  of  the  streets 
and  of  their  homes,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  many  officials  fled  hither  as  to  a  haven 
of  refuge  which  would  never  be  suspected. 
They  crowded  the  passages,  the  staircases, 
the  reception-rooms.  They  besieged  the 
officers  for  news  of  that  which  befell  without. 
Their  terrified  faces  remained  a  striking 
tribute  to  the  ferocity  of  their  enemies  and 
the  reality  of  the  peril. 

Let  it  be  said  in  justice  that  this  majestic 
spectacle  of  tragedy  found  Alban  well  pre- 
pared to  understand  its"  meaning.     Had  he 
told  the  truth,  he  would  have  said  that  the 
mob-orators  of  Union  Street  had  prepared 
him  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  he  now 
beheld.     The  Cossacks— were  they  not  the 
Cossacks  whom  old  Paul  had   called  "  the 
enemies  of   the  human  race  "  ?      The  gilt- 
bedizened  generals— had  he  not  seen  them 
cast  upon  the  screen  in  England,  and  there 
heard  their  names  with  curses  ?    Just  as  they 
had  told  him  would  be  the  case,  so  now  he 
had  stumbled  upon  autocracy  face  to  face 
with  its  ancient  enemy,  the  people.     He  saw 
the  brutal  Cossacks  with  their  puny  horses 
and  their  terrible  whips,  parading  beneath 
the  balcony,  and  treating  all  the  poor  folk 
with   their  wTonted   insolence.      He   beheld 
the     huddled    crowds    lifting    white    faces 
to  the  sky  and  cowering  before  the  relent- 
less   lash.      Not    a    whit    had    the   patriot 
exiles  in  London  exaggerated  these  things 
or  misrepresented  them.     Men,  and  women 
too,   were   struck  down,  their   faces  ripped 
by    the   thongs,    their    shoulders    lacerated 
before  his  very  eyes.     And  all  this,  as  he 
vaguely  understood,  that  freedom  might  be 
denied  to  this  nation  and  justice  withheld 
from  her  citizens.     Truly  had  he  travelled 
far  since  he  left  England  a  few  short  days 
ago  ! 

Sergius  Zamoyski  had  engaged  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  of  the 
magnificent  modern  hotel  which  looks  down 
upon  the  Aleja  Avenue,  and  to  these  they 
went  at  once  upon  their  arrival.  It  was 
something,  at  least,  to  escape  from  the  excited 
throngs  below  and  to  stand  apart  alike  from 
the  rabble  and  the  soldiers.  Nor  was  the 
advantage  of  their  situation  to  be  despised, 
for  they  had  but  to  step  out  upon  the 
verandah  before  their  sitting-room  to  com- 
mand the  whole  prospect  of  the  Avenue,  and 
there,  at  their  will,  to  be  observers  of  the 
conflict.  To  Sergius  Zamoyski,  familiar  with 
such  scenes,  Warsaw  offered  no  surprises 
whatever.     To  Alban  it  remained  a  city  of 


whirlwind,  and  of  human  strife  and  suffering 
beyond  all  imagination  terrible.  He  would 
have  been  content  to  remain  out  there  upon 
that  high  balcony  until  the  last  trooper  had 
ridden  from  the  street  and  the  last  bitter 
cry  been  raised.  The  Count's  invitation  to 
dinner  seemed  grotesque  in  its  reversion  to 
commonplace  affairs. 

"  All  this  is  an  everyday  affair  here  now," 
that  young  man  remarked  with  amazing 
nonchalance  ;  "  since  the  workmen  began  to 
shoot  the  patrols,  the  city  has  had  no  peace. 
I  see  that  it  interests  you  very  much.  You 
will  find  it  less  amusing  when  you  have 
been  in  Russia  for  a  month  or  two.  Now 
let  us  dress  and  dine,  while  we  can.  Those 
vultures  down  below  will  not  leave  a  bone 
of  the  carcass,  if  wre  don't  take  care." 

He  re-entered  the  sitting-room,  and 
thence  the  two  passed  to  their  respective 
dressing-rooms.  An  obsequious  valet  offered 
Alban  a  cigarette  while  he  made  his  bath, 
and  served  a  glass  of  an  American  cocktail. 
The  superb  luxury  of  these  apartments  did 
not  surprise  the  young  English  boy  as  much 
as  they  might  have  done,  for  he  had  already 
stayed  one  night  at  an  almost  equally 
luxurious  hotel  in  Berlin,  and  so  approached 
them  somewhat  familiarly.  But  the  impres- 
sion, oddly  conceived  and  incurable,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  enjoy  such  luxuries,  and 
was  in  some  way  an  intruder,  remained.  No 
one  would  have  guessed  this,  the  silent  valet 
least  of  all ;  but  in  truth,  Alban  dressed 
shyly,  afraid  of  the  splendour  and  the  rich- 
ness ;  and  his  feet  fell  softly  upon  the  thick 
Persian  carpets,  as  though  someone  would 
spy  him  out  presently  and  cry  :  "  Here  is 
the  guest  who  has  not  the  wedding  garment ! " 
In  the  dining-room,  face  to  face  with  the 
gay  Count,  some  of  these  odd  ideas 
vanished  ;  so  that  an  observer  might  have 
named  them  material  rather  than  personal. 

They  dined  with  open  windows,  taking  a 
zakuska  in  the  Russian  fashion  in  lieu  of 
hors  (Fmuvre,  and  nibbling  at  smoked  fish, 
caviare,  and  other  pickled  mysteries.  The 
Count's  ability  to  drink  three  or  four  glasses 
of  liqueur  with  this  prefatory  repast 
astonished  Alban  not  a  little — which  the 
young  Russian  observed  and  remarked  upon. 
"  I  am  glad  I  was  born  in  the  East,"  he 
said  lightly  ;  "  you  English  have  no  diges- 
tions. When  you  have  them,  your  climate 
ruins  them.  Here  in  Russia  we  eat  and 
drink  what  we  please — that  is  our  com- 
pensation. We  are  Tartars,  I  admit  ;  but 
when  you  remember  that  a  Tartar  is  a 
person   who   owns  no   master,  rides  like  a 
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jockey,   and  drinks  as  much   as  he  pleases 
with  impunity,  the  imputation  is  not  serious. 
None  of  you  Western  people  understands  the 
Russian.  None  of  you  understands  that  we  are 
men  in  a  very  big  sense  of  the  word — men  with 
none  of  your  feminine  Western  weaknesses, 
great  fighters,  splendid  lovers,  fine  drinkers. 
You   preach   civilisation  instead  —  and    we 
point  to  your  Whitechapel,  your  Belleville, 
your   Bowery.      Just   think   of   it.       Your 
upper  classes,  as  you  yourselves  admit,  are 
utterly   decadent,   alike   in  brains    and    in 
morals  ;    your    middle    classes    are    smug 
hypocrites ;    your    lower    classes  starve    in 
filthy  dens.    This  is  what  you  desire  to  bring 
about  in  Russia  under  the  name  of  freedom 
and  liberty.     Do  you  wonder  that  those  of 
us  who  have  travelled  will  have  none  of  it  ? 
Are  you  surprised  that  we  fight  your  civilisa- 
tion with  the  whip— as  we  are  fighting  it 
outside  at  this  moment  ?     If  we  fail,  very 
well,  we  shall  know  how  to  fail.     But  do 
not  tell  me  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  for 
this  country  to  imitate  your  institutions,  for 
I  could  not  believe  you  if  you  did." 

He  laughed  upon  it,  as  though  disbelieving 
his  own  words,  and,  giving  Alban  no  oppor- 
tunity to  reply,  fell  to  talk  of  that  which 
they  must  do,  "and  of  the  task  immediately 
before  them. 

"  We  are  better  in  this  hotel  than  at  the 
Palace  Zamoyski,  my  kinsman's  house,"  he 
said,  "  for  here  no  inquisitive  servants  will 
trouble  us.  Naturally  you  think  it  a 
strange  thing  to  be  brought  to  a  great  city 
like  this  and  there  asked  to  identify  a  face. 
Let  me  say  that  I  don't  think  it  will  be  a 
difficult  matter.  The  Chief  of  the  Police 
will  call  upon  me  in  the  morning,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  in  how  many  houses 
it  wrould  be  possible  for  the  girl  Lois 
Boriskoff  to  hide.  We  shall  search  them 
and  discover  her,  and  then  learn  what  Herr 
Gessner  desires  to  learn.  I  confess  it 
amazes  me  that  a  man  with  his  extraor- 
dinary fortune  should  have  dealt  so  clumsily 
with  these  troublesome  people.     A  thousand 

Eounds  paid  to  them  ten  years  ago  might 
ave  purchased  his  security  for  life.  But 
there's  your  millionaire  all  over.  He  will 
not  pay  the  money,  and  so  he  risks  not  only 
his  fortune,  but  his  life.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  he  is  not  mistaken  when  he  declares 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  These  people, 
should  they  discover  that  he  has  been  aiding 
my  Government,  would  follow  him  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  They  may  have  already 
sent  an  assassin  after  him ;  it  would  be  in 
accord  with  their  practice  to  lose  no  time, 


and,  as  you  see,  they  are  not  in  a  temper  to 
procrastinate.  The  best  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  speak  of  our  business  to  no  one.  When 
we  have  discovered  the  girl,  we  will  promise 
her  father's  liberty  in  return  for  her  silence. 
Herr  Gessner  must  now  deal  with  these 
people  once  and  for  all,  generously  and 
finally.  I  see  no  other  chance  for  him 
whatever." 

Alban  agreed  to  this,  although  he  had 
some  reservations  to  make. 

"I  know  the  Boriskoffs  very  well,"  he 
said,  "  and  they  are  kindly  people.  We 
have  always  considered  old  Paul  a  bit  of  a 
madman,  but  a  harmless  one.  Even  his 
own  countrymen  in  London  laugh  when  he 
talks  to  them.  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
incapable  of  committing  such  a  crime  as  you 
suggest.  And  as  for  his  daughter,  Lois,  she 
is  quite  a  little  schoolgirl,  who  may  know 
nothing  about  the  matter  at  all.  Mr. 
Gessner  undoubtedly  owes  Paul  a  great  deal, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  poor 
fellow  in  better  circumstances.  But  is  it 
quite  fair  to  keep  him  in  prison  just  because 
you  are  afraid  of  what  his  daughter  may 
say  ?  " 

"  It  is  our  only  weapon.  If  we  give  him 
liberty,  will  he  hold  his  tongue  then  ?  By 
your  own  admissions  a  louder  talker  does 
not  exist.  And  remember  that  it  may 
cost  Herr  Gessner  many  thousand  pounds 
and  many  weeks  of  hard  work  to  secure  his 
liberty  at  all.  Is  he  likely  to  undertake  this 
while  the  daughter  is  at  liberty  and  harboured 
among  the  ruffians  of  this  city  ?  He  would 
be  a  madman  to  do  so.  I,  who  know  the 
Poles  as  few  of  them  know  themselves,  will 
tell  you  that  they  would  sooner  strike  at 
those  whom  they  call  '  traitors  in  exile  '  than 
at  their  enemies  round  about  us.  If  the  girl 
has  told  them  what  she  knows  of  Herr 
Gessner  and  his  past,  I  would  not  be  in  his 
shoes  to-night  for  a  million  of  roubles  heaped 
up  upon  the  table.  No,  no,  we  have  no 
time  to  lose  ;  we  owe  it  to  him  to  act  with 
great  despatch." 

Alban  did  not  make  any  immediate  reply. 
Hopeful  as  the  Count  was,  the  difficulties  of 
tracking  little  Lois  down  in  such  a  city  at 
such  a  time  seemed  to  him  well  nigh  insuper- 
able. He  had  seen  hundreds  of  faces  like 
hers  as  they  drove  through  Warsaw  that 
very  afternoon.  The  monstrous  crowd 
showed  him  types  both  of  Anna  and  of  Lois, 
and  he  wondered  no  longer  at  the  resem- 
blance he  had  detected  between  them  when 
he  first  saw  Richard  Gessner's  daughter  on 
the  balcony  of  the  house  in  St.  James's  Square. 
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None  the  less,  the  excitements  of  the  task 
continued  to  grow  upon  hirn.  How  would 
it  all  end  ?  he  asked  impulsively.  And  what 
if  they  were  too  late,  after  all,  and  his  friend 
and  patron  were  to  be  the  victim  of  old 
Boriskoff's  vengeance  ?  That  would  be 
terrible  indeed — it  would  drive  him  from 
Lois's  friendship  for  ever. 

All  this  was  in  his  mind  as  the  dinner 
drew  towards  a  conclusion  and  the  solemn 
waiters  served  them  cigars  and  coffee.  There 
had  been  some  cessation  of  the  uproar  in  the 
streets  during  the  latter  moments  ;  but  a 
new  outcry  arising  presently,  the  Count 
suggested  that  they  should  return  to  the 
balcony  and  see  what  was  happening. 

"  I  would  have  taken  you  to  the  theatre," 
he  said  laughingly,  u  but  we  shall  see  some- 
thing prettier  here.  They  are  firing  their 
rifles,  it  appears.  Do  not  let  us  miss  the 
play  when  we  can  have  good  seats  for 
nothing.  And  mind  you  bring  that  Jcumel, 
for  it  is  the  best  in  Europe." 

They  were  just  lighting  the  great*  arc- 
lamps  upon  the  Avenue  as  the  two  emerged 
from  the  dining-room  and  took  up  their 
stations  by  the  railing  of  the  balcony.  In 
the  roadway  below,  the  spectacle  had  become 
superb  in  its  weird  drama  and  excited 
ferocity.  Great  crowds  passed  incessantly 
upon  the  broad  pavements,  and  were  as 
frequently  dispersed  by  the  fiery  Cossacks, 
who  rode  headlong  as  though  mad  with  the 
lust  of  slaughter.  Holding  all  who  were 
abroad  to  be  their  enemies,  these  fellows 
slashed  with  their  brutal  whips  at  every  up- 
turned face,  and  had  no  pity  even  for  the 
children.  Alban  saw  little  lads  of  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age  carried  bleeding  from 
the  streets  ;  he  beheld  gentle  women  cut  and 
lashed  until  they  fell  dying  upon  the  pave- 
ment ;  he  heard  the  death-cry  from  many  a 
human  throat.  Just  as  the  exiles  had  related 
it,  so  the  drama  went,  with  a  white-faced, 
terror-stricken  mob  for  the  people  of  its 
scene,  and  these  devils  upon  their  little 
horses  for  the  chief  actors.  When  the 
troopers  fell  (and  from  time  to  time  a  bullet 
would  find  its  billet,  and  leave  a  corpse  rolling 
in  the  saddle),  this  was  but  the  signal  for  a 
new  outburst,  surpassing  the  old  in  its 
diabolical  ferocity.  A  very  orgy  of  blood 
and  slaughter  ;  a  carnival  of  whips  cutting 
deep  into  soft,  white  flesh  and  drawing  from 
their  victims  cries  so  awful  that  they  might 
have  risen  up  from  hell  itself  ! 

And  in  this  crowd,  among  this  people 
perhaps,  little  Lois  Boriskoff  must  be  looked 
for.      Her  friends  would    be   the  people's 


friends.  Wayward  as  she  was,  a  true  child 
of  the  streets,  Alban  did  not  believe  that  she 
would  remain  at  home  this  night,  or  consent 
to  forego  the  excitements  of  a  spectacle  so 
wonderful.  Nor  in  this  was  he  mistaken, 
for  he  had  been  but  a  very  few  minutes  upon 
the  balcony  when  he  perceived  Lois  herself 
looking  up  to  him  from  the  press  below  and 
plainly  intimating  that  she  had  both  seen 
and  recognised  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

INSINUATION. 

A  sharp  exclamation  brought  the  Count  to 
his  companion's  side. 

"  Lois  is  down  there,"  xllban  said  ;  "lam 
sure  of  it ;  she  waved  to  me  just  now.  She 
was  walking  with  a  man  in  a  dark  blue 
blouse.     I  could  not  have  been  mistaken." 

He  was  quite  excited  that  he  should  have 
discovered  her  thus,  and  Sergius  did  not  lag 
behind  him  in  interest. 

"  Do  you  still  see  her  ? "  he  asked  ;  "  is 
she  there  now  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  see  her  now — the  soldiers  drove 
the  people  back.  Perhaps  if  we  went 
down " 

The  Count  laughed. 

"Even  I  could  not  protect  you  to-night," 
he  exclaimed  drily.  "  No — whatever  is  to 
be  done  must  be  done  to-morrow.  But  does 
not  that  prove  to  you  what  eyes  and  ears 
these  people  have  ?  Here  we  left  London  as 
secretly  as  a  man  on  a  love  affair.  With 
the  single  exception  of  our  friend  at  Hamp- 
stead,  not  a  human  being  should  have 
known  of  our  departure  or  our  destination. 
And  yet  we  are  not  three  hours  in  this 
place  before  this  girl  is  outside  our  hotel, 
as  well  aware  that  we  have  arrived  as  we  are 
ourselves.  That  is  what  baffles  our  police. 
They  cannot  contend  with  miracles.  They 
are  only  human,  and  I  tell  you  that  these 
people  are  more  than  human." 

Alban,  still  peering  down  into  the  press,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  see  Lois'  face  again, 
confessed  that  he  could  offer  no  explanation 
whatever. 

"  They  told  me  the  same  thing  in  London," 
he  said,  "  but  I  did  not  believe  them.  Old 
Boriskoff  used  to  boast  that  he  knew  of 
things  which  had  happened  in  Warsaw 
before  the  Russian  Government.  They  seem 
to  have  spies  in  every  street  and  every  house. 
If  Lois'  presence  is  not  a  coincidence " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  also  a  believer 
in  coincidence — the  idle  excuse  of  men  who 
will  not  reason  ?     Forgive  me,  but  I  think 
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very  little  of  coincidence.  Just  figure  the 
chances  against  such  a  meeting  as  this. 
Would  it  not  run  into  millions — your  first 
visit  to  Warsaw ;  nobody  expecting  you ; 
nobody  knowing  your  name  in  the  city — 
and  here  is  the  girl  waiting  under  your 
window  before  you  have  changed  your 
clothes?  Oh,  no,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  coincidence.  These  people  certainly 
knew  that  we  had  left  England— they  have 
been  expecting  us  ;  they  will  do  their  best 
to  baffle  us.  Yes,  and  that  means  that  we 
run  some  danger.  I  must  think  of  it — I 
must  see  the  Chief  of  the  Police  to-night. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  neglect  all  reasonable 
precautions." 

Alban  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"None  of  those  people  will  do  me  an 
injury,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  and  you,  Count, 
why  should  you  fear  them  ?  " 

The  Count  lighted  a  cigarette  very  de- 
liberately. "  There  may  be  reasons,"  he 
said,  and  that  was  all. 

Had  he  told  the  whole  truth,  revealed  the 
secrets  of  his  work  during  the  last  three 
years,  Alban  would  have  understood  very 
well  what  those  reasons  were.  A  shrewder 
agent  of  the  Government,  a  more  discreet, 
zealous  official  of  the  secret  service,  did  not 
exist.  His  very  bonhomie  and  good  fellow- 
ship had  hitherto  been  his  surest  defence 
against  discovery.  Men  spoke  of  him  as  a 
great  gambler  and  a  fine  sportsman.  The 
Revolutionaries  had  been  persuaded  to  look 
upon  him  as  their  friend.  Some  day  they 
would  learn  the  truth — and,  then,  Heaven  help 
him  !  Meanwhile,  the  work  was  well  enough. 
He  found  it  even  more  amusing  than  making 
love,  and  a  vast  deal  more  exciting  than  big- 
game  hunting. 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated  anon,  "  there  may  be 
reasons,  but  it  is  a  little  too  late  to  remember 
them.  I  am  sending  over  to  the  Bureau 
now.  If  the  Chief  is  there,  he  will  be  able 
to  help  me.  Of  course,  you  will  see  or  hear 
from  this  girl  again.  These  people  would 
deliver  a  letter  if  you  locked  yourself  up  in 
an  iron  safe.  They  will  communicate  with 
you  in  the  morning,  and  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  what  to  do.  That  is  why  I  want 
advice." 

"  If  you  take  mine,"  said  Alban  quietly, 
"  you  will  permit  me  to  see  her  at  once.     I 
.  am   the  last  person   in   all    Warsaw   whom 
Lois  Boriskoff  will  desire  to  injure." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then ?     But 

no,  it  would  be  impossible.  Forgive  me  even 
thinking  of  it.  I  had  really  imagined  for 
a  moment  that  you  might  be  her  lover." 


Alban's  face  flushed  crimson. 

"  She  was  my  little  friend  in  London — she 
will  be  the  same  in  Warsaw,  Count." 

Count  Sergius  bowed  as  though-  he  readily 
accepted  this  simple  explanation  and  apolo- 
gised for  his  own  thoughts.  A  shrewd  man 
of  the  world,  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
it,  however.  These  two,  boy  and  girl 
together,  had  been  daily  associates  in  the 
slums  of  London.  They  had  shared  their 
earnings  and  their  pleasures  and  passed  for 
those  who  would  be  rnan  and  wife  presently. 
This  Richard  Gessner  had  told  him  when 
they  discussed  the  affair,  and  he  remembered 
it  to  his  great  satisfaction.  For  if  Alban 
were  Lois  Boriskoff's  lover,  then  might  he 
venture  even  where  the  police  were  afraid 
to  go. 

"'  I  will  talk  it  all  over  with  the  Chief," 
the  Count  exclaimed  abruptly  ;  "  you  have 
had  a  long  day,  and  are  better  in  bed.  Don't 
stand  on  any  ceremony,  but  please  go  directly 
you  feel  inclined." 

Alban  did  not  demur,  for  he  was  tired  out, 
and  that  was  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  own 
room  he  recalled  the  question  the  Count  had 
put  to  him,  and  wondered  that  it  had  so 
distressed  him.  Why  had  his  cheeks 
tingled  and  the  words  stumbled  upon  his 
lips  because  he  had  been  called  Lois 
BoriskofFs  lover  ?  It  used  not  to  be  so 
when  they  walked  Union  Street  together 
and  all  the  neighbours  regarded  the  engage- 
ment as  an  accomplished  fact.  He  had 
never  resented  such  a  charge  then — what 
had  happened  that  he  should  resent  it  now  ? 
Was  it  the  long  weeks  of  temptation  he  had 
suffered  in  Anna  Gessner's  presence  ?  Had 
the  world  of  riches  so  changed  him  that  any 
mention  of  the  old  time  could  make  him 
ashamed  ?  He  knew  not  what  to  think — the 
blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks  again  and  his 
heart  beat  quickly  when  he  remembered  that 
but  for  Count  Sergius's  visit  to  Hampstead 
he  might  have  been  Anna's  betrothed  to-day. 
In  this  he  was,  as  ever,  entirely  candid 
with  himself,  neither  condoning  his  faults 
nor  accusing  himself  blindly.  There  had 
been  nothing  of  the  humbler  realities  of  love 
in  his  relations  with  Richard  Gessner's 
daughter ;  none  of  the  superb  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  ;  none  of  those  fine  ideals  which 
his  boyhood  had  desired  to  set  up.  He  had 
worshipped  her  beauty — so  much  he  readily 
admitted  ;  her  presence  had  ever  been  potent 
to  quicken  his  blood  and  claim  the  homage 
of  his  senses  ;  but  of  that  deeper  under- 
standing and  mutual  sympathy  by  which 
love  is  born  she  had  taught  him  nothing. 
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Why  this  should  have  been  so,  he  could  not 
pretend  to  say.  Her  father's  riches  and  the 
glamour  of  the  great  house  may  have  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  it.  Alban  had  always 
seemed  to  stand  apart  from  all  which  the 
new  world  showed  to  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  title  to  a  place  there,  no  just  claim 
at  all  to  those  very  favours  his  patron  thrust 
upon  him  so  lavishly. 

He  was  as  a  man  escaped  from  a  prison 
whose  bars  were  of  gold — a  prison  whereof 
the  jailor  had  been  a  beautiful  and  capricious 
woman.  Here  in  Warsaw7  he  discovered  a 
new  world,  but  one  that  seemed  altogether 
familiar.  All  this  clamour  of  the  streets, 
this  going  to  and  fro  of  people,  the  roar  of 
traffic,  the  shriek  of  whistles,  the  ringing  of 
bells  —  had  he  not  known  them  all  in 
London  when  Lois  was  his  friend  and  old 
Paul  his  neighbour  ?  There  had  been  many 
Poles  by  Thrawl  Street,  and  the  harsh  music 
of  their  tongue  came  to  him  as  an  old  friend. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  housed  luxuriously  in 
a  palace  built  for  millionaires,  but  he  had 
the  notion  that  he  would  not  long  continue 
there,  and  that  a  newer  and  a  stranger 
destiny  awaited  him.  This  thought,  indeed, 
he  carried  to  his  bedroom  and  slept  upon  at 
last.  He  would  find  Lois  to-morrow,  and 
she  would  be  his  messenger. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   BOY   IN   THE   BLUE   BLOUSE. 

There  had  still  been  excited  crowds  in  the 
streets  when  he  found  his  bedroom,  and 
a  high  balcony  showed  him  the  last  phases 
of  a  weird  pageant.  Though  it  wTas  then 
nearly  midnight,  Cossacks  continued  to 
patrol  the  Avenue,  and  the  mob  to  deride 
them.  By  here  and  there,  where  the  arc- 
lamps  illuminated  the  pavement,  the  white 
faces  and  slouching  figures  of  the  more 
obstinate  among  the  Revolutionaries  spoke 
of  dogged  defiance  and  an  utter  indifference 
to  personal  safety.  Alban  could  well  under- 
stand why  the  people  had  ventured  out,  but 
that  they  should  have  taken  women  and 
even  young  children  with  them  astonished 
him  beyond  measure.  These  certainly  could 
vindicate  no  principle  when  their  flesh  was 
cut  by  the  brutal  whips  and  the  savage 
horses  rode  them  down  to  emphasise  the 
majesty  of  the  Tsar.  Such  sights  he  had 
beheld  that  afternoon,  and  such  were  being 
repeated  if  the  terrible  cries  which  came  to 
his  ears  from  time  to  time  were  true 
harbingers.     Alban  closed  his  windows  at 


last  for  very  shame  and  anger.  He  tried  to 
shut  the  city's  terrible  voice  from  his  ears. 
He  wished  to  believe  that  his  eyes  had 
deceived  him. 

This  would  have  been  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  When  he  awoke  from  a 
heavy  sleep  (and  youth  will  sleep,  whatever 
the  circumstance),  the  sun  was  shining  into 
his  rooms,  and  the  church  bells  called  the 
people  to  Mass.  An  early  riser  by  habit,  long 
accustomed  to  be  up  and  out  when  the  clock 
struck  six,  he  dressed  himself  at  once  and 
determined  to  see  something  of  Warsaw 
before  the  Count  wras  about.  This  good 
resolution  led  him  first  to  the  splendid 
Avenue  upon  which  the  great  hotel  was 
built ;  and  here  he  walked  awhile,  rejoicing 
in  his  freedom  and  wondering  why  he  had 
ever  parted  with  it.  Let  a  man  have  self- 
reliance  and  courage  enough,  and  there  is  no 
city  in  all  the  world  which  may  not  become 
a  home  to  him,  no  land  among  whose  people 
he  may  not  find  friends,  no  government 
whose  laws  shall  trouble  him.  Alban's  old 
nomadic  habits  brought  these  truths  to  his 
mind  again  as  he  walked  briskly  down  the 
Avenue  and  filled  his  lungs  with  the  fresh 
breezes  of  that  sunny  morning.  Why  should 
he  return  to  the  Count  at  all  ?  What  was 
Cessner's  money  to  him  now  ?  He  cared 
less  for  it  than  the  stones  beneath  his  feet — ■ 
he  would  not  have  purchased  an  hour's 
command  of  a  princely  fortune  for  one  of 
these  precious  moments. 

He  was  not  alone  in  the  streets.  The 
electric  cars  had  already  commenced  to  run, 
and  there  were  many  soberly  dressed  work- 
people hurrying  to  the  factories.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  place  had  been 
the  theatre  of  a  civic  battle  yesterday,  or  to 
picture  the  great  avenues — with  their  pretty 
trees,  tall  and  stately  houses,  and  fine  broad 
pavements— as  the  scene  of  an  encounter 
bloody  beyond  all  belief.  Not  a  sign  now 
remained  of  all  this  conflict.  The  dead  had 
already  been  carried  to  the  mortuaries ;  the 
prisoners  were  safe  at  the  police-stations, 
where,  since  sundown,  the  whips  had  been  so 
busy  that  their  lashes  were  but  crimson 
shreds.  True,  there  were  Cossacks  at  many 
a  street  corner,  and  patrols  upon  some  of  the 
broader  thoroughfares,  but  of  Revolutionaries 
not  a  trace.  These,  after  the  patient  habits 
of  their  race,  would  go  to  work  to-day  as 
though  yesterday  had  never  been.  Not  a 
tear  would  be  shed  where  any  other  eye 
could  see  it ;  not  a  tear  for  the  children 
whose  voices  were  for  ever  silent,  or  the 
mothers  who  had  perished  that  their  sons 
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might  live.  Warsaw  had  become  schooled 
to  the  necessity  of  sacrifice.  Freedom  stood 
upon  the  heights,  but  the  valley  was  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Alban  realised  this  in  a  dim  way,  for  he 
had  heard  the  story  from  many  a  platform 
in  Whitechapel.  Perhaps  he  had  enough 
selfishness  in  his  nature  to  be  glad  that  the 
evil  sights  were  hidden  from  his  eyes.  His 
old  craving  for  journeying  amid  narrow 
streets  came  upon  him  here  in  Warsaw  and 
held  him  fascinated.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  city  or  its  environment,  he  visited  the 
castle,  the  barracks,  the  Saxon  gardens, 
watched  the  winding  river  Vistula  and  the 
Praga  suburb  beyond  ;  and  did  not  fail  to 
spy  out  the  old  town,  lying  beneath  the  guns 
of  the  fortress,  a  maze  of  red  roofs  and 
tortuous  streets  and  alleys  wherein  the  out- 
casts were  hiding.  To  this  latter  he  turned 
by  some  good  instinct,  which  seemed  to  say 
that  he  had  an  errand  there.  And  here 
little  Lois  Boriskoff  touched  him  upon  the 
shoulder  and  bade  him  follow  her — just  as 
imagination  had  told  him  would  be  the  case. 

She  had  come  up  to  him  so  silently  that 
even  a  trained  ear  might  not  have  detected 
her  footsteps.  Whence  she  came,  or  how,  he 
could  not  say.  The  street  wherein  they  met 
was  one  of  the  narrowest  he  had  yet  dis- 
covered. The  crazy  eaves  almost  touched 
above  his  head  ;  the  shops  were  tenanted  by 
Jews  already  awake  and  crying  their  mer- 
chandise. Had  Alban  been  a  traveller,  he 
would  have  matched  the  scene  only  in 
Nuremberg  or  some  old  German  town.  As 
it  was,  he  could  but  stare  open-mouthed. 

Lois — was  it  Lois  ?  The  voice  rang 
familiarly  enough  in  his  ears,  the  eyes  were 
those  pathetic,  patient  eyes  he  had  known  so 
well  in  London.  But  the  black  hair  cut  in 
short  and  silky  curls  about  the  neck,  the  blue 
engineer's  blouse  reaching  to  the  knees,  the 
stockings  and  shoes  below — was  this  Lois  or 
some  young  relative  sent  to  warn  him  of  her 
hiding-place  ?  For  an  instant  he  stared  at 
her  amazed.     Then  he  understood. 

"  Lois — it  is  Lois  ?  "  he  said. 

The  girl  looked  swiftly  up  and  down  the 
street  before  she  answered  him.  He  thought 
her  very  pale  and  careworn.  He  could  see 
that  her  hands  were  trembling  while  she 
spoke. 

"  Go  down  to  the  river  and  ask  for  Herr 
Petermann,"  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  dare  not  speak  to  you  here,  Alb,  dear. 
Go  down  to  the  river  and  find  out  the 
timber-yard — I  shall  be  there  when  you 
come/' 


She  ran  from  him  without  another  word 
and  disappeared  in  one  of  the  rows  which 
diverged  from  the  narrow  street  and  were  so 
many  filthy  lanes  in  the  possession  of  the 
scum  of  Warsaw.  To  Alban  both  her  coming 
and  her  going  were  full  of  mystery.  If  Count 
Sergius  had  told  him  the  truth,  the  Russian 
Government  wished  well  not  only  to  her,  but 
also  to  her  father,  the  poor  old  fanatic  Paul, 
who  was  now  in  the  prison  at  Petersburg. 
Why,  then,  was  it  necessary  for  her  to  appear 
in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  disguised  as  a  boy 
and  afraid  to  exchange  a  single  word  with  a 
friend  from  England  ?  The  truth  astounded 
him  and  provoked  his  curiosity  intolerably. 
Was  Lois  in  danger,  then  ?  Had  the  Count 
been  lying  to  him  ?  He  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  Herr  Petermann's 
timber-yard,  for  many  Englishmen  found 
their  way  there,  and  many  a  ship's  captain 
from  Dantzig  had  business  with  the  merry 
old  fellow  whom  Alban  now  sought  out  at 
Lois'  bidding.  The  yard  itself  might  have 
covered  an  acre  of  ground,  perhaps,  bordering 
the  river  by  a  handsome  quay  and  showing 
mighty  stacks  of  good  wood  all  ready  for  the 
barges  or  seasoning  against  next  year's  ship- 
ment. Two  gates  of  considerable  size 
admitted  the  lorries  that  went  in  from  the 
town,  and  by  them  stood  the  wooden  hut  at 
whose  window  inquiries  must  be  made. 
Here  Alban  presented  himself  ten  minutes 
after  Lois  had  left  him. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Herr  Petermann,"  he  said 
in  English. 

A  young  Jew  clerk  took  up  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  thrust  it  forward. 

u  To  write  your  name,  please,  mein  Herr." 

Alban  wrote  his  name  without  any  hesita- 
tion whatever.  The  clerk  called  a  boy,  who 
had  been  playing  by  a  timber-stack,  and 
despatched  him  in  quest  of  his  chief. 

"  From  Dantzig,  mein  Herr  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Alban  civilly ;  "  from  London." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  clerk,  "  I  think  it  would 
be  Dantzig.  Lot  of  Englishes  from  Dantzig 
— you  have  not  much  of  the  woods  in 
Engerland,  mein  Herr." 

He  did  not  expect  a  reply,  and  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  useful  occupation  of 
killing  a  bluebottle  with  the  point  of  his  pen. 
Two  or  three  lorries  rolled  in  and  out  while 
Alban  waited.  He  could  see  ships  passing 
upon  the  river  and  hear  the  scream  of  a 
steam-saw  from  a  shed  upon  his  left  hand. 
A  soldier  passed  the  gate,  but  hardly  cast  a 
glance  at  the  yard.  Five  minutes  must  have 
elapsed  before    Herr   Petermann   appeared- 


'  Was  this  Lois  ?  " 
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He  held  the  paper  in  a  thin,  cadaverous  hand, 
as  though  quite  unacquainted  with  his 
visitors  name  and  not  at  all  curious  to  be 
enlightened. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  "  he  said  in 
excellent  English. 

"  Yes9"  said  Alban ;  "  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  to  come  here." 

"  It  would  be  upon  the  business  of  the 
English  ship — ah,  I  should  have  remembered 
it.  Please  come  to  my  office.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  kept  you  waiting." 

He  was  a  short  man  and  very  fat,  clean- 
shaven, and  a  thorough  German  in  appear- 
ance. Dressed  in  a  very  dirty  white  canvas 
suit,  he  shuffled  rather  than  walked  across 
the  yard,  never  once  looking  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  and  apparently  oblivious  of 
the  presence  of  a  stranger.  This  manner  had 
befriended  him  through  all  the  stormy  days 
Warsaw  had  lately  known.  Even  the  police 
had  no  suspicion  of  him.  Old  fat  Petermann, 
who  hobnobbed  with  sailors,  what  had 
revolution  to  do  with  him  ? 

"  This  way,  mem  Herr ;  yonder  is  my 
office.  When  I  go  to  Dantzig  by  water,  my 
books  go  with  me.  That  is  very  good  for 
the  health  to  live  upon  the  water.  Now 
please  to  cross  the  plank  carefully,  for  what 
shall  you  say  to  me  if  you  fall  in  ?  This  is 
my  bureau  de  travail — you  will  tell  me  how 
you  like  it  by  and  by." 

There  were  two  barges  of  considerable  size 
moored  to  the  quay,  and  a  substantial  plank 
bridged  the  abyss  between  the  stone  and  the 
combings  of  the  great  hatchway.  Herr 
Petermann  went  first,  walking  briskly  in  spite 
of  his  fat ;  Alban,  no  less  adroit,  followed 
With  a  lad's  nimble  foot,  and  was  upon  the 
old  fellow's  heels  when  they  stepped  on 
board.  The  barges,  he  perceived,  were  fully 
laden  and  covered  by  heavy  tarpaulins. 
Commodious  cabins  at  the  stern  accommo- 
dated the  crew,  and  into  one  of  these  Herr 
Petermann  now  turned,  stooping  as  he  went 
and  crying  to  his  guest  to  take  care. 

"It  is  rather  dark,  my  friend,  but  you 
soon  shall  be  accustomed  to  that.  This  is 
my  private  room,  you  see.  In  England  you 
would  not  laugh  at  a  man  who  works  afloat, 
for  you  are  all  sailors.  Now,  tell  me  how 
you  like  it  ?  " 

The  cabin  certainly  was  beautifully  fur- 
nished. Walls  of  polished  wood  had  their 
adornment  of  excellent  seascapes,  many  of 
them  bought  at  the  Paris  Salon.  A  bureau 
with  delightful  curves  and  a  clock  set  at  the 
apex  above  the  wrriting-shelf  pleased  Alban 
immensely— he  thought  that  he  had  seen 


nothing  more  graceful  even  at  "  Eive  Gables  "; 
while  the  chair  to  match  it  needed  no  sham 
expert  to  declare  its  worth.  The  carpet  was 
of  crimson  without  pattern,  elegantly  bor- 
dered. There  were  many  shelves  for  books, 
but  no  evidence  of  commercial  papers  other 
than  a  great  staring  ledger,  which  was  the 
one  eyesore. 

"  I  like  your  room  very  much  indeed," 
said  Alban,  upon  his  swift  survey.  "Not 
many  people  would  .have  thought  of  this. 
We  are  all  afraid  of  the  damp  in  England, 
and  if  we  talked  of  a  floating  office,  people 
would  think  us  mad."  And  then  he  added  : 
"But  you  don't  come  here  to  winter,  Herr 
Petermann.  This  place  is  no  use  tof  you 
then  ?  " 

Herr  Petermann  smiled  as  though  he  were 
well  pleased. 

"  Every  place  has  its  uses  sometimes,"  he 
rejoined  a  little  vaguely.  "  We  never  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  us.  That  is  why 
we  should  help  each  other  when  the  occasion 
arises.  You,  of  course,  are  visiting  Warsaw 
merely  as  a  tourist,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  no.  I  have  come  here  to  find  a 
very  old  friend,  the  daughter " 

"No  name,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
You  have  come  here,  I  think  you  said,  to 
find  the  son  of  a  very  old  friend.  What 
makes  you  suppose  that  I  can  help  you  ?  " 

His  change  of  tone  had  been  a  marvellous 
thing  to  hear — so  swift,  so  masterful,  that 
Alban  understood  in  a  moment  what  strength 
of  will  and  purpose  lay  hidden  by  this  bland 
smile  and  benevolent  manner.  Herr  Peter- 
mann was  far  from  being  the  simple  old 
fellow  he  pretended  to  be.  You  never  could 
have  named  him  that  if  you  had  heard  him 
speak  as  he  spoke  those  few  stern  words. 
Alban,  upon  his  part,  felt  as  though  someone 
had  slapped  him  upon  the  cheek  and  called 
him  a  fool. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  blundered  ;  and 
then  recovering  himself,  he  said  as  honestly  : 
"  Is  there  any  need  to  ask  me  for  reasons  ? 
Are  not  our  aims  the  same,  Herr  Peter- 
mann ?  " 

"  To  sell  wood,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? " 

Alban  was  almost  angry, 

"  I  was  walking  down  from  the  hotel " 

he  began,  but  again  the  stern  voice  arrested 
him. 

"  Neither  names  nor  history,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  We  are  here  to  do  business 
together  as  two  honest  merchants.  All  that 
I  shall  have  to  ask  you  is  your  word,  the 
word  of  an  English  gentleman,  that  nothing 
which  transpires  upon  my  premises  shall  be 
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spoken  of  outside  under  any  circumstances 
whatever." 

"  That  is  very  readily  given,  Herr  Peter- 
mann." 

"  Your  solemn  assurance  ?  " 

"  My  solemn  assurance." 

The  old  fellow  nodded  and  smiled.  He 
had  become  altogether  benevolent  once  more, 
and  seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  himself 
and  everybody  else. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  you  should  have 
applied  to  me,"  he  exclaimed  very  cheerily, 
"  since  you  are  thinking  of  taking  a  Polish 
servant — please  do  not  interrupt  me — since 
you  are  thinking  of  taking  a  Polish  servant, 
and  of  asking  him  to  accompany  you  to 
England  by  boat,  if  you  should  find  the 
journey  otherwise  inconvenient — I  merely 
put  the  idea  to  you — there  is  a  young  man 
in  my  employment  who  might  very  honestly 
be  recommended  to  your  notice.  Is  it  not 
lucky  that  he  is  here  at  this  moment— on 
board  this  very  barge,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 

Alban  looked  about  him  astonished.  He 
half  expected  to  see  Lois  step  out  of  one  of 
the  cupboards  or  appear  from  the  recess 
beneath  Herr  Petermann's  table.  The 
amiable  wood  merchant  enjoyed  his  per- 
plexity— as  others  of  his  race,  he  was  easily 
amused. 

"  Ah,  I  see  •  that  I  am  troubling  you,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  and  really  there  is  not  much 
time  to  be  lost.  Let  me  introduce  this 
amiable  young  man  to  you  without  delay, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you." 

He  stood  up  and  went  to  the  wall  of  the 
cabin  nearest  to  the  ship's  bow.  A  panel 
cut  in  this  gave  access  to  the  lower  deck. 
He  opened  it  and  revealed  a  great  empty 
hold,  deftly  covered  by  the  tarpaulin,  and 
made  to  appear  fully  loaded  to  anyone  who 
looked  at  the  barge  from  the  shore. 

"  Here  is  your  friend,"  he  cried,  with 
huge  delight  of  his  own  cleverness;  "here 
is  the  young  servant  you  are  looking  for, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  And  mind,"  he  added — 
this  in  the  same  stern  voice  which  had 
exacted  the  promise — "and  mind,  I  have 
your  solemn  promise." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

A  FIGURE   IN  THE   STRAW. 

A  little  light  filtered  down  through  the 
crevices  and  betrayed  the  secrets  of  that 
strange  refuge  in  all  their  amazing  simplicity. 
Here  was  neither  costly  furniture  nor   any 


adornment  whatsoever.  A  thick  carpet  of 
straw,  giving  flecks  of  gold  wherever  the 
sunlight  struck  down  upon  it,  had  been  laid 
to  such  a  depth  that  a  grown  man  might 
have  concealed  himself  therein.  A  few 
empty  bales  stood  here  and  there  as  though 
thrown  down  at  hazard — there  were  coils  of 
rope  and  great  baulks  of  timber  used  by  the 
stevedores  who  loaded  the  barges.  But  of 
the  common  things  of  daily  life  not  a  trace. 
No  tables,  no  chairs,  neither  bed  nor  blanket 
adorned  this  rude  habitation.  Let  a  sergeant 
of  police  open  his  lantern  there,  and  the 
tousled  straw  would  answer  him  in  mockery. 
This,  for  a  truth,  had  been  the  case.  Little 
Lois  could  tell  a  tale  of  Cossacks  on  the 
barge,  even  of  rifles  fired  down  into  the  hold, 
and  of  a  child's  heart  beating  so  quickly  that 
she  thought  she  must  cry  out  for  very  pain 
of  it.  But  that  was  before  the  men  were 
told  that  the  ship  belonged  to  merry  Herr 
Petermann.  They  went  away  at  once  then 
— to  drink  the  old  fellow's  beer  and  to  laugh 
with  him. 

That  had  been  a  terrible  day,  and  Lois 
had  never  forgotten  it.  Whenever  old 
Petermann  opened  the  door  of  his  office 
now,  she  would  start  and  tremble  as  though 
a  Cossack's  hand  already  touched  her 
shoulder.  Sometimes  she  lay  deep  down  in 
the  straw,  afraid  to  declare  herself,  even 
though  a  friend's  voice  called  her.  And  so 
it  was  upon  that  morming  of  Aiban's  visit. 

Old  Petermann  had  shut  the  cabin  door 
behind  him,  and  discreetly  left  the  young 
people  together.  Seeing  little  in  the  deep 
gloom,  and  his  eyes  blinking  wherever  he 
turned  them,  Alban  stood  almost  knee-deep 
in  straw  and  cried  Lois'  name  aloud. 

"  Lois — where  are  you,  Lois — why  don't 
you  answer  me  ?  " 

She  crept  from  the  depths  at  his  very  feet, 
and  shaking  the  straw  from  her  pretty  hair, 
she  stood  upright  and  put  both  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders. 

"  I  am  here,  Alb,  dear,  just  waiting  for 
you.     Won't  you  kiss  me,  Alb,  dear  ?  " 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  neck  and 
kissed  her  at  her  wish — just  as  a  brother 
might  have  kissed  a  sister  in  the  hour  of  her 
peril. 

"  I  came  at  once,  Lois,"  he  said  ;  "  of 
course,  I  did  not  understand  that  it  would 
be  like  this.  Why  are  you  here  ?  What- 
ever has  happened — what  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Will  you  not  teach  me  to  understand,  Lois?" 

"  Sit  by  my  side,  Alb,  dear— sit  down  and 
listen  to  me.  I  want  you  to  know  what 
your  friends  have  been  doing.     Oh,  I  have 
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been  so  lonely,  so  frightened,  and  I  don't 
deserve  that.  You  know  that  my  father  is 
in  prison,  Alb  —the  Count  told  you  that  ?  * 

"  I  heard  it  before  I  left  England,  Lois. 
You  did  not  answer  my  letters." 

"  I  was  ashamed  to,  dear.  That  was  the 
first  thing  they  taught  me  at  the  school — to 
be  ashamed  to  write  to  you  until  you  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  read  my  letters.  Can't 
you  understand,  Alb  ?  Wasn't  I  right  to  be 
ashamed  ?  " 

She  buried  her  head  upon  his  breast  and 
put  a  little  hot  hand  into  his  own.  A  great 
tenderness  towards  her  filled  his  whole  being 
and  brought  a  sense  of  happiness  very 
foreign  to  him  lately.  How  gentle  and 
kindly  this  little  waif  of  fortune  had  ever 
been  !  And  how  even  those  few  weeks  of  a 
better  schooling  had  improved  her  I  She 
had  shed  all  the  old  vulgarities— she  was 
just  a  simple  schoolgirl,  as  he  would  have 
wished  her  to  be. 

"  We  are  never  right  to  be  ashamed  before 
those  who  love  us,"  Alban  said  kindly. 
"  You  did  not  write  to  me,  and  how  wras  I 
to  know  what  had  happened  ?  Of  course, 
your  father  told  you  what  I  had  been  doing, 
and  why  I  went  away  from  Union  Street  ? 
It  was  all  his  kindness.  I  know  it  now,  and 
I  have  come  to  Russia  to  thank  him — when 
he  is  free.  That  won't  be  very  long  now 
that  I  have  found  you.  They  were  frightened 
of  you,  Lois—they  thought  you  were  going 
to  betray  their  secrets  to  the  Revolutionary 
party.  I  knew  that  you  would  not  do  so — 
I  said  so  all  along." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  glowing  eyes, 
and  putting  her  lips  very  close  to  his  ear,  she 
said — 

"  I  loved  you,  Alb.  I  never  could  have 
told  them  while  I  loved  you — not  even  to- 
save  my  father,  and  Heaven  knows  how  much 
I  love  him.  Did  not  they  say  that  you  were 
very  happy  with  Mr.  Gessner  ?  There  would 
have  been  no  more  happiness  if  I  had  told 
them." 

"  And  that  is  what  kept  you  silent,  Lois  ?  " 
She  would  not  answer  him,  but  hiding  her 
face  again,  she  asked  him  a  question  which 
surprised  him  greatly — 

"  Do  you  know  why  the  police  wished  to 
arrest  me,  Alb,  dear  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  know  that,  Lois  ? " 
"  It  was  the  Count  who  told  them  to  do 
so.  He  is  only  deceiving  you,  dear.  He 
does  not  want  to  release  my  father,  and  will 
never  do  so.  If  I  wrere  in  prison  too,  he 
thinks  that  Mr.  Gessner  would  be  quite  safe. 
Do  not  trust  the  Count,  if  you  would  help 


us.  My  people  understand  him,  and  they 
will  punish  him  some  day.  He  has  done  a 
great  wrong  to  many  in  Warsaw,  and  he 
deserves  to  be  punished.  You  must  re- 
member this,  dear,  when  he  promises  my 
father's  freedom.  He  is  not  telling  you  the 
truth— he  is  only  asking  you  to  punish  me." 
"  But,  Lois — what  have  you  done,  what 
charge  can  they  bring  against  a  little  school- 
girl ?  " 

"  I  am  my  fatherls  daughter,"  she  said 
proudly ;  "  that  is  why  they  wTould  punish 
me.  Oh,  you  don't  know,  dear.  Even  the 
little  children  are  criminals  in  Warsaw.  My 
father  escaped  from  Saghalien,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  live  in  Russia.  When  he  sent  me 
to  school  here,  I  did  not  come  under  my  own 
name — they  called  me  Lois  Werner,  and 
believed  I  was  a  German.  Then  my  people 
heard  that  Count  Sergius  wished  to  have  me 
arrested,  and  they  took  me  away  from  the 
school  and  brought  me  here.  Herr  Peter- 
mann  is  one  of  my  father's  oldest  friends. 
He  has  saved  a  great  many  who  would  be  in 
prison  but  for  his  kindness.  We  can  trust 
Herr  Petermann,  dear — he  will  never  betray 
us." 

Alban  understood,  but  he  had  no  answer 
ready  for  her.  All  that  she  had  told  him 
filled  him  with  unutterable  contempt  towards 
the  men  he  had  but  lately  considered  as  his 
patrons  and  his  friends.  The  polished, 
courtly  Sergius,  his  master,  Richard  Gessner, 
to  what  duplicity  had  they  not  stooped  ;  nay, 
to  what  treachery  ?  For  they  had  sent  him 
into  Russia,  not  to  befriend  this  child,  but 
to  put  the  ultimate  shame  of  a  Russian 
prison  upon  her — the  cell,  the  lash,  the 
unnamable  infamy.  As  in  a  flash  he  detected 
the  whole  conspiracy  and  laid  it  bare.  He, 
Alban  Kennedy,  had  been  chosen  as  their 
instrument ;  he  had  been  sent  to  Poland  to 
condemn  this  little  friend  of  the  dreadful 
years  to  the  living  death  in  a  Russian  prison, 
The  blood  raced  in  his  veins  at  the  thought. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  anger. 

"  Lois,"  he  exclaimed  presently,  "  if  Mr. 
Gessner  does  not  set  your  father  free,  I 
myself  will  tell  your  people !  That  is  the 
message  I  am  going  to  send  to  him  to-day. 
Count  Sergius  will  not  lie  to  me  again. 
I  shall  tell  him  so  when  I  return." 
She  started  up  in  wild  alarm. 
"  You  must  not  do  it !  I  forbid  it!  "  she 
cried,  closing  her  white  arms  about  his  neck, 
as  though  to  protect  him  already  from  his 
enemies.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  you  do  not  know 
the  Russian  people  !  you  do  not  know7  wrhat 
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it  means  to  stand  against  the  police  here  and 
have  them  for  your  enemies  !  Mr.  Gessner 
is  their  friend.  The  Government  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  serve  him  ;  my  father  says 
so.  If  Count  Sergius  heard  that  you  had 
met  me,  we  should  both  be  in  prison  this 
night.  Ah,  dear  God  !  what  a  prison,  what 
suffering  !  And  I  have  seen  it  myself,  the 
women  cowering  from  the  lash,  the  men 
beaten  so  that  they  cut  the  flesh  from  their 
faces.  That's  what  happens  to  those  who  go 
against  the  Government,  dear  ;  x\lb,  but  not 
to  you,  because  you  love  me." 

She  clung  to  him  hysterically,  for  this 
long  vigil  had  tried  her  nerves,  and  the 
shadow  of  discovery  lay  upon  her  always. 
It  had  been  no  surprise  to  her  to  find  Alban 
in  Warsaw,  for  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
in  London  had  informed  her  friends  by 
cable  on  the  very  day  that  Count  Sergius 
left.  She  knew  exactly  how  he  had  come, 
where  he  had  stopped,  and  when  to  seek  him 
out.  But  now  that  his  arms  were  about  her, 
she  dreaded  a  new  separation,  and  was  almost 
afraid  to  release  his  hands  from  hers. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me,  Alban,"  she  said, 
a  new  dignity  coming  to  her  suddenly,  as 


though  some  lesson^  not  of  the  school,  but  of 
life,  had  taught  it  to  her.  k*  You  will  take 
me  to  London  with  you— yes,  yes,  dear,  as 
your  servant.  That  is  what  my  friends 
wish  ;  they  have  thought  it  all  out.  I  am 
to  go  as  your  servant,  and  you  must  get  a 
passport  for  me,  for  Louis  AYerner,  and  then 
if  you  call  me  by  my  own  name,  no  one  will 
know.  There  we  can  see  Mr.  Gessner 
together  and  speak  of  my  father.  I  will 
promise  him  that  his  secret  shall  never  be 
known.  He  will  trust  me,  Alban,  because  I 
promise  him." 

Alban  stooped  and  kissed  her  upon  the 
lips. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  work  must  be  done 
here  in  Russia,  Lois.  I  am  called  to  do  it, 
and  I  go  now.  Let  me  find  you  at  the  same 
time  to-morrow,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  done.  God  bless  you,  Lois !  It  is 
happiness  to  be  with  you  again." 

Their  lips  met,  their  arms  unclasped 
reluctantly.  A  single  tap  upon  the  panel 
of  the  cabin  brought  that  merry  old  fellow, 
Herr  Petermann,  to  open  to  them.  Alban 
told  him  in  a  sentence  what  had  happened, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  hotel. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


THE   VOICE   OF   LONDON    TOWN. 


|  CAN  hear  the  voice  of  London  Town, 
*       Getting  up,  and  lying  down, 

Calling,  calling,  night  and  day; 

I  wish  I  could  hear  the  birds  a=singing, 

I  wish  1  could  hear  the  bells  a-ringing, 

I  wish  I  could  listen  in  the  old  grey  church 

to  what  the  preachers  say. 


1  can  hear  the  voice  of  London  still, 
Milking  times,  and  on  the  hill, 
Brewing  ale,  and  baking  bread ; 
1  wish  I  could  hear  the  folks  a-talking, 
I  wish  I  could  go  with  the  lads  a-walking, 
I  wish  I  could  smile  at  the  gay  farm  lads,  and 
be  lightly  wooed  and  wed. 


I  can  hear  the  voice  of  London  ways, 

Calling,  calling,  nights  and  days, 

Calling,  calling,  long  and  loud ; 
Ah,  I  know  when  the  churchyard  trees  are  shaking, 
I  know  when  I'm  done  wi'  sleep  and  waking, 
I  know  I  shall  hear  London  Town  a-calling,  lying 
in  my  shroud! 


AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 


How  Trevor's  Pile  Was  Made. 

By    CUTHBERT    BARMBY. 


REYOR'S  place  is  in 
Yorkshire,  and  we 
— half-a-dozen  of  us 
who  had  been  shoot- 
ing over  it,  and 
Trevor's  wife — were 
sitting  round  the 
billiard-room  fire, 
after  a  hard  day, 
wrhen  I  asked  him 
point-blank  to  tell  us  how  he  had  made 
his  pile. 

Trevor  thought  for  a  bit,  laughed,  and 
said — 

"  Can't  do  that ;  but  I'll  tell  you  my  ex- 
perience of  Sept,  if  you  like." 

We  said  we  would  like,  and  Trevor  be- 
gan— 

"  It  all  happened  years  ago,  and  I  do  not 
figure  creditably.  Never  did  in  those  days, 
but  have  found  since  that  credit  and  capital 
go  together. 

"  I  had  been  in  business  in  'Frisco  for  two 
years,  with  Hogg  as  my  senior  partner,  when 
Hogg  died,  leaving  the  business  to  me. 
Sounds  well,  doesn't  it  ?  But  we  had  both 
sailed  pretty  close  to  the  wind,  he  a  bit 
closer  and  more  cleverly  than  I,  having  got 
my  little  capital  out  of  me,  irrespective  of 
what  money  we  had  jointly  got  out  of  other 
people.  However,  the  business  now  stood  thus : 
Assets,  office  furniture  covered  by  a  bill  of 
sale  ;  an  option  on  some  land  down  South 
with  dubious  title  ;  a  hole  in  the  ground  up 
North,  where  a  mining  boom  had  been,  but 
was  no  more — which  hole  I  fully  believed 
Hogg  had  salted,  unknown  to  me,  and  in 
which  we  had  sold  many  shares,  calling  it 
the  Bonanza  Gold  Mining  Company;  and  one 
dollar  sixty-five  cents  in  my  trouser  pocket. 
Liabilities,  various  trusting  agriculturists  to 
whom  we  had  sold  our  land  down  South 
on  paper  ;  all  the  shareholders  in  the  hole  in 
the  ground  up  North  ;  Hogg's  girl- wife,  his 
creditors,  my  own  ;  three  months'  arrears  of 
office  rent ;  and,  probably,  the  police.  When 
Hogg  died,  I  stuck  a  notice  on  the  office 
door,  notifying  our  clients  generally  that 
business  was  suspended  for  a  week  owing  to 
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death  of  partner  ;  and  the  night  of  which  I 
am  now  going  to  speak  was  the  last  of  that 
week.  I  felt  Hogg  had  no  right  to  die.  He 
should  have  let  me. 

"  It  must  have  been  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  I  was  standing  in  the  crowded 
bar  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  blowing-in  my  balance  of  one  dollar 
sixty-five  on  brandy,  when  a  young  man 
slouched  in  whose  general  appearance  at- 
tracted marked  attention,  of  which  he  seemed 
quite  unconscious.  Being  nearest  to  him,  he 
slouched  up  to  me,  and  1  took  stock  of  him 
as  he  came.  He  was  mostly  length — six  feet 
four  odd  of  it — though  some  of  it  was  lost  in 
curve.  Blue  overalls,  worn  almost  white  at 
the  knees  and  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  in 
other  places,  hid  his  long  legs,  and  great 
boots  tied  up  with  string  appeared  below 
them.  He  had  no  collar,  and,  I  am  sure, 
no  waistcoat ;  and  his  battered  slouch-hat 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  through  a  flour- 
mill.  Dust !  He  smelt  of  it,  and  the  lines 
on  his  face  were  patterned  out  with  it — a 
face  that  seemed  to  carry  one  far  off 
to  some  way-back  homestead  behind  the 
mountains. 

"  '  Them  cars  lick  me,'  he  drawled.  '  Tell 
me,  boss,  can  I  get  something  to  chew  here  ? 
Say  I '  (he  had  sighted  the  lunch-counter) 
'  how  much  to  hitch  up  and  feed  there  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is  free,'  I  answered  stiffly,  and  turned 
away.  So  did  he — to  the  lunch-counter,  and 
every  eye  followed  him.  He  took  a  fork, 
looked  at  it,  and  then  began  sampling,  with 
anxious  face,  first  a  sardine,  then  some  caviare, 
then  some  pate,  then  an  olive.  He  spat  the 
olive  out  on  the  floor  with  a  grimace,  but  the 
other  things  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he 
filled  up  his  plate  with  an  assortment  and 
began  a  square  meal,  with  his  back  to  us  all. 
A  barman  started  forward  indignantly,  but  a 
dozen  hands  caught  him  and  held  him  back. 
Men  did  not  think  of  drinking  or  talking 
just  then,  but  watched  in  delighted  silence 
until  the  new-comer  had  cleared  the  lunch- 
counter  save  for  the  olives.  The  silence 
seemed  to  strike  him  now,  for  he  turned 
round,  and,  seeming  surprised  we  were  all 
looking  at  him,  stood  there  in  awkward  per- 
plexity staring  at  us.  It  was  too  much,  and 
we    ail    burst    into    laughter.     He    looked 
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quietly  from  face  to  face,  trying  to  under- 
stand.    Presently  he  said — 

"  '  Suppose  you  opine  I  ain't  going  to  pay 
for  that  little  lot ;  but  you  are  fooled.  That 
would  be  real  mean,'  and  pulling  a  big  wad 
of  five-dollar  bills  from  the  depths  of  his 
overalls,  he  came  up  to  me. 

" '  You  appear  a  white  man,'  he  drawled. 
4 1  am  a  stranger  here.  Tell  me  what  it's 
worth.' 

"  '  Drinks  all  round,'  I  said,  i  and  a  dollar 
for  the  barman.' 

"  He  gave  me  a  five-dollar  bill  trustingly  ; 
and  as  he  did  it,  I  sized  up  the  wad  from 
which  he  took  it. 

"I  tell  you  again  I  did  not  figure  creditably 
in  my  dealings  with  Sept,  but  I  was  a 
desperate  and  penniless  man,  and  his  wad 
was  a  big  one.  Remember,  too,  I  had 
that  office  hanging  over  me,  which  I  dared 
not  face,  and  felt  I  must  get  the  funds  to 
clear  in  the  morning,  no  matter  how.  I 
noticed  several  other  eyes  fixed  on  that  wad. 

"  Sept  made  one  more  remark  to  me 
diffidently  before  slouching  from  the  saloon. 
It  was — 

"'Thanks  for  seem'  I  done  right.  You 
look  white.     I'd  like  to  become  acquaint.' 

"  Ignoring  the  knowing  glances  cast  on 
me,  I  followed  Sept  out  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

" '  You  seem  a  stranger  here,'  I  said. 
'  'Frisco's  a  queer  place.  Better  stick  to  me 
until  you  know  your  way  around.' 

"  He  looked  me  in  the  eyes,  held  out  his 
great  hand,  and  said — 

" '  That's  real  kind  !     Thanks.' 

"We  walked  on  together,  and,  knowing 
the  coast  would  be  clear,  I  took  him  to  the 
office,  where  the  furniture  was  handsome, 
and  looked  it,  in  spite  of  the  bill  of  sale. 
It  was  after  ten  when  I  left  that  office  again, 
and  I  was  one  thousand  dollars  richer ;  not 
in  notes,  but  in  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces 
which  Sept  counted  out  of  his  belt.  I  had 
also  acquired  a  junior  partner  in  Sept,  and 
some  considerable  knowledge  about  him, 
imparted  with*  much  simplicity.  The  old 
man  up  in  Shasta  County  was  dead,  it 
appeared,  and  Sept  had  come  to  'Frisco  with 
his  share  of  the  '  old  place '  turned  into 
cash  in  his  pockets.  He  told  me  a  good 
deal  about  his  sisters  Sue  and  Phoeb.  They 
seemed  estimable  young  women,  although 
they  wept  over  the  sale  of  the  speckled  cow, 
and  made  things  a  bit  wet  around  Sept  when 
he  came  away.  They  were  coming  to  live 
with  him  when  he  had  made  his  fortune. 
Some  other  girl  was  going  to  live  with  him, 


too,  but  in  a  different  capacity — a  young 
woman  he  termed  '  a  daisy  sweeter'n 
chewgum ' — one  of  old  man  Hornblick's 
daughters.  He  even  showed  me  a  bit  of 
her  hair  (it  was  red  in  colour),  and  I  fancied 
I  saw  moisture  in  his  eyes  ;  indeed,  he 
seemed  moved  considerably  while  he  talked 
about  his  womenfolk,  and  slouched  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  office,  his  big 
hands  never  still.  Sometimes  he  stopped 
short  to  examine  things.  The  telephone  was 
a  mystery  to  him,  though  I  tried  to  explain 
it,  and  he  spent  two  minutes  opening  and 
shutting  a  roller-top  desk  in  pure  enjoyment 
of  its  novelty. 

"  I  brought  out  a  bottle  of  whisky  by  and  by 
and  began  to  talk  of  my  business,  telling  him 
of  the  quantity  of  land  I  had  for  sale  down 
South.  But  I  did  not  tell  him  it  was  sand- 
land,  or  that  the  title  was  irregular.  I  got 
to  the  gold-mine  up  North  in  the  end,  and 
put  in  some  graphic  work,  reading  him  parts 
of  the  prospectus  drawn  up  on  the  strength 
of  Hogg's  salting  process,  and  even  showed 
some  of  the  specimens  with  which  it  was 
salted.  They  certainly  were  beautiful  speci- 
mens, and  his  face  lighted  up  with  wonder — 
yes,  and  with  greed  also — when  he  saw  them. 
It  became  plain  to  me  that,  in  his  mind,  all 
gold-mines  must  be  full  of  gold  to  be  hauled 
up  in  bucketfuls. 

"  *  You're  older'n  me,  and  must  know  a  pile 
more,  sure,'  he  kept  saying  ;  and  I  did  not 
dispute  it,  though  I  did  not  tell  him  all  I 
knew.  I  left  out  about  the  mine  being  now, 
so  far  as  I  knew,  only  a  hole  in  the  ground 
abandoned  long  ago  by  the  man  Hogg  had 
sent  to  dig  it,  and  whom  I  had  never  even 
seen. 

"  I  spoke  feelingly  of  Hogg's  decease, 
saying  I  had  now  more  than  I  could  manage 
(which  was  true) ;  and  at  last  I  came  right  out 
with  it,  saying  I  was  looking  around  for  a  live 
young  fellow  as  a  partner,  and  thought  he 
would  about  fill  the  bill.  Mind  you,  I  have 
not  told  you  a  tithe  of  what  passed  during 
those  two  hours  in  the  office,  but  I  put  forth 
every  effort  I  knew  to  impress  him  and 
attract  him,  having  two  ends  only  in  view — 
one  to  get  all  of  his  money  I  could,  the 
other  to  clear  out  of  the  country  on  the 
following  day.  I  said  nothing  about  the 
liabilities,  because Any  remarks  ?  " 

Someone  had  grunted,  and  Trevor  paused 
in  his  narration  ;  but  none  of  us  spoke,  and 
I  believe  none  of  us  looked  at  him.  I 
certainly  kept  my  eyes  on  the  fire.  Trevor 
laughed  mirthlessly  and  asked — 

"  Shall  I  go  on,  or ?  " 
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"  Go  on — you  deserve  it,"  I  muttered  ; 
and  sticking  out  his  jaw,  he  did  so. 

"I  got  that  thousand  out  of  him,  for 
goodwill,  and  we  shook  hands  after  he  had 
handed  it  over.  He  was  full  of  indefinite 
enthusiasm,  and   longing   to,  as  he  termed 


"  'I  meant  to  risk  using  those  peepholes  myself.'" 

it,  *  take  a  holt  of  something.'  I  said  he 
could  do  so  on  the  morrow — run  the  office 
on  his  own  for  a  day,  to  get  confidence  and 
a  grip  of  things.  I  had  to  go  into  the 
country.  I  did  the  thing  well  and  in  order, 
mind  you,  writing  out  a  short  partnership 
agreement,  which  he  tried  to  wave  aside, 
saying  I  was  white,  and  that  was  good 
enough  for  him  ;  but  he  gave  way  in  the 
end,  and  we  both  signed  it,  he  writing  his 
name,  Septimus   Scully,  in  a  child's   hand 


with  great  pains,  and  I  putting  a  stamp  on 
the  document  when  he  had  done  so.  I 
even  insisted  on  running  down  to  the  nearest 
bar  to  get  it  witnessed,  and  would  not  take 
his  money  until  this  had  been  done.  You 
see,  I  did  all  I  could,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
Eh?" 

"  I  only  grunted,"  I  said,  and  Trevor 
went  on — 

"  I  rose  to  go  now,  and  he  tried  to  also, 
but  staggered  a  bit  and  sat  down  again, 
saying  '  that  durned  stuff  had  kinder  run 
into  his  legs.'  I  laughed,  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder,  made  him  as  comfortable  as 
possible  in  the  armchair,  and  left  him — ran. 
He  was  snoring  before  I  closed  the  door. 

"  I  packed  that  night,  though  the  train 
for  Chicago  did  not  leave  until  noon  next 
day.  Somehow  I  wanted  to  leave  that  part 
of  my  life  behind  me — wanted  to  badly  ; 
but  I  never  have  left  it,  and  it  stayed  with 
me  very  solidly  that  night,  making  sleep  out 
of  the  question.  I  was  up  at  daybreak  and 
went  for  a  stroll,  my  feelings  drawing  me 
towards  the  office,  but  I  got  no  further  than 
the  outer  door.  On  it,  in  place  of  my 
notice  of  decease,  was  tacked  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  bearing  the  following  scrawled 
words — 

"  *  Hogg'n  Trevor 'n  Co.'ll  resume  business 
this  day  somewheres  about  ten.' 

"  I  got  away  from  that  notice  quickly.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  had  inveigled  Sept  into 
signing  his  own  death-warrant. 

"  I  bought  a  morning  paper  on  my  way 
back,  and  found  that  same  notice  in  it, 
though  edited. 

"  But,  fight  as  I  would,  as  the  clock  was 
nearing  the  hour  of  ten  I  found  myself 
sneaking  towards  the  office  again  by  way  of 
back  streets,  impelled  by  an  impulse  to  see 
and  know  the  worst.  As  I  neared  it,  I 
saw  Sept  slouch  across  the  street  with  long, 
eager  strides,  until,  nearing  the  door,  he 
became  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  waiting 
people,  all  of  whom  I  recognised  as  clients. 

"Making  a  detour,  I  gained  the  side 
entrance  to  the  office  building,  bolted  in 
upstairs,  and  into  the  little  room  which  had 
been  the  lair  of  the  office-boy  until  I  sacked 
him  for  stealing  stamps.  That  boy  had 
perpetrated  many  crimes  besides  the  cul- 
minating one,  among  them  that  of  scratching 
peepholes,  fancy  patterns,  and  figures  on  the 
imitation  ground-glass  panels  of  thedoorwhich 
divided  his  office  from  my  own,  and  I  meant 
to  risk  using  those  peepholes  myself  now. 
But  I  locked  both  doors  on  the  inside  first. 
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"Sept  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  the 
knot  of  people  came  with  him.  I  heard  his 
drawl,  slow  as  ever,  as  he  addressed  them. 

"  '  Now,  it's  no  good  rushin'  things.  Set 
down,  and  111  'tend  to  you  one  at  a  time. 
No  more  chairs  ?  Try  that  fancy  table. 
See  here,  if  you  don't  sit  down,  I'm  not 
dealing.  Now,  you  with  the  white  chin- 
whisker.  What's  your  game,  buyin'  or 
sellin'  ? ' 

"  Sept  apparently  had  no  use  for  the  roller- 
top  desks,  but  as  he  talked  pulled  a  small 
deal  table  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon 
which  he  dumped  down  a  roll  of  dollar  bills, 
and  the  edge  of  which  he  grasped  with  his 
dirty  hands,  leaning  over  it  until  his  long 
body  described  an  arc.  He  was  perhaps  a 
little  cleaner,  but  had  no  collar,  and  his 
unkempt  hair  still  straggled  from  beneath 
the  disreputable  slouch-hat  which  he  had 
worn  the  night  before,  and  which  he  did  not 
now  think  of  removing.  Ranged  round 
him,  on  anything  they  could  sit  on,  were  my 
clients  ;  and  on  every  face,  save  his,  I  saw 
perplexity,  anger,  and  cupidity — the  latter 
clearly  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  dollar 
bills,  which  were  for  a  large  amount.  They 
were  the  controlling  agents,  for  they  looked 
as  though  restitution  were  about  to  be  made. 
Cash !  It  was  a  marvellous  thing  in  our 
office. 

" '  Where's  Trevor  ? '  asked  the  old  man 
addressed  as  Chinwhisker,  to  whom,  by  the 
way,  I  had  sold  land  down  South. 

"  '  Dunno,'  answered  Sept.  '  Don't  signify, 
anyway.  Ef  you're  after  land  or  mines,  I 
guess  I  can  fix  you  up.  Ef  not,  clear  and 
make  room  for  the  next.  Things  is  rushin' 
this  mornin'  fierce.1 

"  The  old  man  was  dazed  for  a  moment, 
but  pulled  himself  together  and  said  with  a 
tremble  — 

" '  Who  are  vou,  anyway  ?  Mines  and 
land  !     Great  Scott ! ' 

" '  Trevor's  partner  takin'  a  holt.  That's 
what  I  am.     See  here  ! ' 

"Sept  took  the  agreement  of  the  night 
before  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  over. 

" '  Pass  it  round.  It's  true,'  he  said 
happily. 

"  The  old  man  took  it,  looked  at  it,  and 
passed  it  on  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
that  miserable  agreement,  with  its  considera- 
tion of  one  thousand  dollars,  travelled  round 
the  whole  waiting  circle.  I  watched  its 
progress,  and  noted  how  everyone  smiled 
when  he  reached  a  particular  part — the 
goodwill.  They  were  catching  on  to  the 
situation. 


"  But  the  old  hayseed,  having  the  floor,  let 
out  from  the  shoulder  now ;  and  as  he 
talked,  Sept's  expression  changed  from 
boyish  confidence  to  dismay  and  anger. 

"  The  old  man  said  Hogg  and  Trevor  were 
skunks,  sitting  in  their  chairs  lying  and 
gassing  and  backing  and  filling  while  they 
sold  deserts  that  didn't  belong  to  them,  to 
other  people. 

" '  Suppose  they  reckon,'  he  cried,  shaking 
a  threatening  finger  at  Sept,  'so  long  as 
they  have  fingered  my  money,  I  can  get 
along  fine  on  sand  and  sage-brush  and  salt- 
grass  and  alkali ! ' 

" '  Why  not  ?  Suppose  they're  middlin' 
chewin','  said  Sept  innocently.  'If  Trevor 
said ■ ' 

"  '  Trevor  ! '  cried  the  old  man  in  a  passion. 
'  Trevor  !  Why,  the  man  told  me  the  land 
was  that  rich  it  would  grow  plum-pudding !  ' 

" '  If  Trevor  said  that,  it's  so,'  said  Sept 
simply.     '  Trevor's  white.' 

"  '  Trevor  ! '  The  old  man  was  trembling 
with  passion.     '  Why,  he's— — ■ ' 

"  Sept  started  up  suddenly,  his  face  ablaze. 

" '  See  here,'  he  said  quietly,  '  there 
ain't  goin'  to  be  a  word  ag'in  my  partner  in 
this  office  while  I'm  around.  Please  freeze 
on  to  that.  How  much  did  you  pay  on  that 
land  ?  A  hundred  dollars  ?  What's  that 
your  wrastlin'  with  ?  Receipt  ?  Read  it. 
I  can't  read  real  good.' 

"  The  old  man  read  it — declaimed  it. 

" '  Set  down  right  there,'  said  Sept,  when 
he  had  heard  it,  '  and  write  me  one  like  it ; 
take  your  money  back,  and  get — lively.  If 
you  ain't  satisfied  with  Trevor,  I  am ;  and 
I'll  stay  by  him  as  long  as  I  can.  No,  I 
don't  want  to  touch  your  hand.  Clear ! 
that's  what  I  want  I ' 

"  The  old  man  did — sneaked  out. 

"  The  effect  of  this  scene  on  the  others  was 
extraordinary,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
glances  were  exchanged  in  silence.  Then 
they  started  in.  All  the  rest  were  share- 
holders in  the  wretched  mine,  and  they 
meant  to  tell  Sept  all  about  it.  I  have 
seldom  heard  such  an  excited,  vicious 
clamour  as  they  made,  all  shouting  together, 
with  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  roll  of  bills, 
hustling  and  tearing  at  each  other's  clothing 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  an  early  hearing. 
Sept  held  up  his  hands  in  great  distress,  and 
then  waved  them  to  and  fro,  shouting  :  '  Set 
down,  will  yer  ?  Set  down  ! '  but  for  a  time 
could  make  no  impression.  One  man  made 
a  grab  for  the  bills  as  they  lay  on  the  table, 
but  Sept  grabbed  them  first  and  shoved 
them  back  to  the  depths  of  his  pocket,  after 
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which  he  waited  patiently ;  nor  would  he 
speak  until  there  was  silence.  Then  he  safd  : 
4  Ef  you  don't  set  down  right  now,  I'll  quit, 
'cos  I'm  getting  tired.  Ef  you  ain't  satisfied 
with  things,  let  one  do  the  talkin',  and  the 
others  chip  in  ef  he  misses  anything  out. 
Same  for  all,  no  matter  who  talks,  but  I'm 
stampedin'  ef  you  shout  any  more.  Who'll 
talk  ? ' 

"  My  clients  whispered  now  among  them- 
selves, and  soon 
all  sat  down,  save 
one,  who  stood 
facing  Sept.  I 
knew  him.  He 
was  a  business 
man,  and  honest, 
and  the  one  I  was 
most  afraid  of. 

" 'Look'e  here, 
young  man,'  he 
said,  '  we  came 
here  this  morn- 
ing to  face  a 
swindler,  and 
either  get  our 
money  back  or 
make  him  setup ; 
but  we  found 
you,  and  it  'pears 
to  us  you  have 
been  fooled,  too. 
Ef  so,  we  don't 
want  to  take  your 
money.' 

"'And  who 
might  that 
swindler  be  ?  ' 
asked  Sept 
quietly. 

" '  Trevor.' 

"'Well,  then, 
I'd  have  you 
know  Trevor's 
white,  and  I 
mean  to  stand 
by  him.' 

" '  Yery  good,' 
said  the  spokesman.     '  Then   you'll   kindly 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.' 

"  And  then  he  talked  truth,  telling  Sept 
the  transaction  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  :  How  the  mine  had  been  salted  ;  how 
we  had  taken  their  money  to  the  extent  of 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  knowing  it ; 
how  it  was  now,  so  far  as  all  of  them  could 
ascertain,  and  had  always  been,  no  more  than 
a  waterhole.  How  I,  an  Englishman,  who 
dressed  like  a  dude  at  the  expense  of  honest 


people,  had  taken  their  money  with  a  smile, 
and  afterwards  refused  to  see  them  or  explain 
to  them.  And  as  he  talked,  he  seemed  to 
feel  for  Sept  standing  there  in  front  of  him, 
with  his  simple,  way-back  face  puckered  into 
wrinkles  of  perplexity,  and  begged  him  to 
think  again  before  tying  himself  to  a  scoun- 
drel like  me,  assuring  him  they  all  meant 
him  fair,  personally. 

"  Sept  listened.  I  watched  his  face,  and  he 
seemed  to  suffer 
greatly,  but  he 
pulled  himself  to- 
gether, saying — 
" '  Boys,  Trevor 
wouldn't  lie.  I 
may  have  mixed 
things  some,  and 
thought  kinder 
different  to  what 
I  do  now,  but 
Trevor  said  that 
mine  is  good,  and 
I  believe  Trevor. 
Can't  help  it. 
He  was  right 
good  to  me  when 
I  needed  a  friend 
real  bad.  See 
here,  boys  (he 
pulled  the  wad 
of  bills  from  his 
pocket  again), 
there's  five  thou- 
sand dollars 
there,  and  it's 
Trevor's  money, 
and  all  he  has. 
He  done  the  best 
he  could.  Efyou 
choose  to  size  up 
your  shares  and 
divide  it,  I '11  take 
them  shares  back, 
same  as  I  took 
the  old  man's 
land  jest  nowr, 
to  show  you 
ain't,   then  God 


Everyone  smiled  when  he  reached  a  particular  part." 


Trevor's  straight.     Ef  he 
help  me  ! ' " 

Trevor  paused  in  his  story  and  then  went 
on — 

"They  took  his  fiYQ  thousand,  and  I 
stayed  where  I  was.  Wasn't  game  to  come 
out." 

Trevor  paused  again,  but  there  was  abso- 
lute silence. 

"  There  was  some  difficulty,"  he  continued. 
"  Some   of    them   had   ordinary   and    some 
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preference  shares,  about  which  a  dispute 
arose  which  was  referred  to  Sept,  who  said 
he  didn't  know  the  difference,  and  they  must 
settle  it  among  themselves.  Then  some  had 
not  their  scrip  with  them,  and  had  to  go  and 
fetch  it,  while  the  balance  watched  over 
Sept,  who  only  glanced  at  the  scrip  and 
transfers  as  they  were  handed  to  him,  and 
made  them  all  write  their  own  receipts  for 
the  money  he  paid  out  to  them. 

"  It  really  became  rather  pathetic  now,  for 
the  man  who  had  spoken  for  the  crowd  took 
Sept's  business  in  hand  as  though  Sept  were 
a  baby,  and  found,  when  all  the  shares 
handed  in  had  been  paid  for  and  had  ex- 
hausted the  five  thousand,  there  were  still 
two  thousand  shares  unaccounted  for.  'I 
reckon  that  skunk  Trevor  has  them,'  he  said. 
But  he  was  wrong  ;  I  only  had  one  thousand. 

"  The  same  man  made  a  little  speech  before 
they  left,  and,  though  he  did  not  say  it  in 
words,  showed  unmistakably  that  none  of 
them  believed  I  had  really  found  the  money 
to  make  restitution.  This  was  evidently  in- 
credible to  them.  But  he  allowed  they  had 
met  with  better  treatment  than  they  had 
ever  hoped  for,  having  once  discovered  the 
firm's  mode  of  business. 

"  Sept  sat  down  a  little  wearily  when  they 
had  gone,  and  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  go 
to  him  and  oWn  up  I  had  swindled  him 
came  over  me  ;  but  he  forestalled  my  desire 
by  saying,  without  even  turning  round  in  his 
chair — 

" '  May  as  well  come  out  of  that,  now,  eh, 
Trevor  ? ' 

"  I  did,  shaking  ;  and  as  I  entered,  so  did  a 
woman  whom  I  recognised  as  Hogg's  widow, 
who,  when  she  saw  me,  came  to  me,  Sept's 
eyes  following  her  movements  with  keen 
scrutiny. 

"  Now,  I  suppose  I  really  had  been  kind  to 
Hogg's  widow  in  a  half -selfish  way.  She  was 
such  a  girl,  and  then  she  was " 

Mrs.  Trevor  became  nervous  and  inter- 
rupted here  for  the  first  time.  She  put  her 
hand  over  Trevor's  mouth,  and  he  laughed. 
We  knew  he  had  married  a  widow,  and  now 
guessed  the  rest. 

"Well,"  Trevor  went  on,  "Mrs.  Hogg 
came  to  me,  and  I  fancy  she  must  have  been 
a  little  overwrought.  I  think  so,  for  she 
began  to  cry,  and  sobbed  out  a  lot  about 
herself — something  trivial  about  having  just 
been  turned  out  of  her  house  by  the  bailiffs, 
and  having  no  money  and  nowhere  to  sleep. 
I  think  she  said  she  wished  she  was  dead, 
too.  These  little  things  seemed  to  affect 
Sept,  though  I  thought  he  watched  me  more 


than  her.  He  listened  until  she  was  through, 
and  then  said  indifferently — 

" '  About  them  two  thousand  shares.  Where 
are  they  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  half  of  them,  and  this  lady  has 
the  other,'  I  answered. 

"  '  Well,  then,'  said  Sept,  '  ef  you'll  put 
yours  to  hers,  I'll  give  her  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  lot.' 

"  '  No,  I  will  not.'  I  said  hotly. 

"  '  Thought  you  was  white,  and ' 

"  '  Well,  then,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  am  white ! 
I'm  black — jet  black  ! ' 

"And  then  I  believe  I  made  an  ass  of 
myself." 

Mrs.  Trevor  broke  in  again  with :  "  No,  you 
did  not." 

"  At  any  rate,"  continued  Trevor,  "  I 
pulled  out  my  gold  pieces,  gave  them  back 
to  Sept,  and  told  him  the  history  he  had 
heard  of  me  that  afternoon  was  a  true 
history.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  done 
this  had  not  the  Hogg  woman  put  me  off 
my  balance  with  her  hysterical  display  ;  but 
I  did  it,  though  I  dared  not  look  Sept  in  the 
face  until  I  had  finished.  Then  I  looked, 
and  was  surprised. 

"  He  was  smiling,  seeming  amused,  but  the 
light  of  his  smile  was  kindly. 

"  '  Say  !  That  money  I  paid  out  was  yours 
— came  out  of  your  waterhole,  in  the  rough,' 
he  said. 

"  I  stared  at  him. 

"  '  You  see,'  he  went  on  smilingly,  '  I  am 
the  man  Hogg  left  in  the  hole,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  strike  it  rich — kinder  discovered 
things.  Catch  on  now  ?  I  was  bound  ter 
fool  you  and  the  others,  to  buy  back  them 
shares  cheap.  Went  kerslap  through  all 
yer  papers  and  scrip-stubbs  and  things  last 
night,  and  knew  every  holder  by  name. 
See  ?  I  was  bound  to.  And  now  I  reckon 
I've  sort  of  got  a  grip  of  things.  What  do 
you  think  ?  I  thought  considerable  in  that 
waterhole.' 

"  Sept  walked — he  did  not  slouch  now — 
to  a  corner  of  the  office,  brought  forth  a 
sack,  and  emptied  the  ore  it  contained  on 
the  floor. 

"  '  How  does  that  strike  you  ? '  he  asked. 
'  Better  than  Hogg's  little  lot,  eh  ?  It  is 
genuine,  and  there's  stacks  more.  See  here, 
Trevor/  he  said  suddenly,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  me,  '  you  played  the  man  just  now. 
Put  your  hand  right  there.  We  are  equal 
partners  in  everything,  ain't  we  ? ' 

"  I  put  my  hand  right  there,  and — well 
you  have  all  heard  of  the  Bonanza.  It  has 
since  brought  me  all  I  possess." 
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By   GRACE   S.   RICHMOND. 


HERE  were  three 
of  them,  and 
between  them 
they  gave  her 
a  world  of 
trouble.  It  was 
Nicholas  who 
had  dubbed 
them  her  or- 
phans. Nicho- 
las ?  Yes,  he 
was  her 
brother — that 
is  to  say,  he  was  quite  as  much  her  brother 
as  young  Cheney  and  Brentwell  and  Tom 
Ward  were  her  orphans.  But  he  was  a 
great  comfort  to  her,  as  brothers— who  do 
not  make  love  to  a  girl,  but  who  do  things 
for  her,  and  listen  sympathetically  to  her 
opinions  and  her  troubles,  and  help  her  to 
get  rid  of  the  really  troublesome  orphans 
from  time  to  time — can  always  be. 

Nicholas  had  made  sand-houses  and  snow- 
forts  with  Eoberta  at  one  period  of  their 
history  ;  at  another  he  had  carried  her  school- 
books  and  escorted  her  to  and  from  skating- 
rinks  and  dancing-classes  ;  and  now  that 
college  and  law-school  days  were  over,  and  he 
was  once  more  her  next-door  neighbour,  he 
had  fallen  into  the  old  role,  which  he  averred 
fitted  both  himself  and  the  girl  with  the  easy 
comfort  of  a  pair  of  well-worn  shoes. 

"  Which  of  the  orphans  is  on  your  mind 
now  ? "  Nicholas  inquired,  that  blistering 
July  morning  when  he  had  overtaken 
Eoberta  after  a  hot  hurry  of  a  block  and  a 
half.  She  was  frowning  over  an  open  note, 
which  she  now  thrust  quickly  into  its  en- 
velope. She  looked  up  and  smiled  a  greeting 
as  he  fell  into  step,  but  the  puzzled  frown 
returned. 

"  It's  my  eldest  one,"  she  explained,  with 
her  eyes  upon  the  thick  envelope.  "What 
do  you  think  he  wants  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  some  little  thing,  I  suppose," 
Nicholas  guessed.  "The  earth,  or  a  large 
share  of  it." 

"He  does,  indeed.  And  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it." 
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"Offer  him  one  county  in — er — Okla- 
homa." 

"  He  wants  me  to  go  camping  with  Mrs. 
Lansing's  party,  and  she's  invited  me.  I 
don't  just  care  for  Mrs.  Jack  Lansing, 
Nick." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Nicholas  gravely. 
"  Not  a  picayune." 

"  His  sister  will  be  there.  She's  an  old 
school-friend  of  mine,  you  know,  and  he's 
got  her  to  tease  me  tremendously.  Of  course, 
I  see  through  that.  The  Rush  Lansings  will 
go,  and  they're  really  very  nice,  you  know. 
Mrs.  Eush  keeps  Mrs.  Jack  from  doing  too 
crazy  things." 

"  Not  always.  Mrs.  Rush  can't  always  get 
up  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  get  ahead 
of  her  vivacious  sister-in-law." 

"  The  Everetts  are  going,  and  Marguerite 
Ailing,  and " 

"  And — incidentally — Mr.  Earle  Brentwell 
himself." 

"  Of  course — when  he  can  get  away.  He 
suggests  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  be  there 
much." 

"  I  hadn't  heard  of  the  rush  of  clients  to 
his  new  office,"  mused  Nicholas.  "Well, 
Bobby,  is  that  statement  intended  as  a  lure, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure,"  said  Eoberta  slowly,  and 
looking  away.  "What  I  am  certain  of  is 
that  it  is  one." 

Nicholas  laughed.  "  I  think  you  would 
better  go,"  he  advised. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  don't  seem  to  care  much 
about  going.  If  I  thought  you  really  yearned 
to  go,  I  should  say  '  Don't.' " 

"Why?" 

"Because  summer  camps  are  the  most 
dangerous  places  in  the  world  for  girls  with 
eyes  of  a  certain  shade  of  dark  blue,  edged 
thickly  about  with  long  and  artistically 
draped  black  lashes." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"See  here,  Bobby,"   said  Nicholas  with 
emphasis, "  if  you  continue  to  ask  me '  Why  ? 
with  that  expression  and  that  drawl,  I  shall 
be  forced  to  say  something  which  will  cause 
you  regret." 

"  Why  ?  " 

He  turned  upon  her,  looked  steadily  down 
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into  her  uplifted  eyes  for  a  moment,  while 
something  unspoken  deepened  and  darkened 
in  his  own,  then  began  in  a  different  tone 
and  in  an  impetuous  way  which  quite  trans- 
formed him  on  the  instant  :  "  Because  there 
is  no  question  in  the  world   that  you  are 


'  Roberta, 


the "    Then  he  stopped  abruptly,  glanced 

over  his  shoulder,  and  murmured  under  his 
breath — 

"  I  thought  I  recognised  the  excited  tread 
of  an  orphan.  He's  been  following  us  from 
the  corner.  I  leave  you  here — he  will  then 
eagerly  join  you.  Be  tender  of  him,  Bobby 
— he's  very  young.     And  so  are  you." 

Roberta  looked  after  him  thoughtfully  as 
his  broad  shoulders  plunged  up  a  stairway. 
"  Now,  I  wonder  if  he  really  was  going  up 
there  ?  "  she  said  to  herself.  She  glanced 
up  at  the  list  of  offices  by  the  door.  "  Oh  ! 
the  White,  Denning  and  White  office  is  there. 
Perhaps  he  was." 

The  next  instant  the  orphan  had  over- 
taken her,  and  she  was  smiling  at  him  in  the 
innocently  surprised  way  young  persons  have 
when  they  have  been  confidentally  expecting 
an  event. 

"  Oh  !  so  awfully  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss 
Roberta  !  "  stammered  the  orphan  joyously. 
"  I  was  afraid  Wendell  was  going  all  the  way 


with  you,  you  know.  I  am  in  such  deadly 
fear  of  him  I  shouldn't  have  dared  make  a 
third." 

"  Afraid  of  Mr.  Wendell  ?  "    Roberta  asked 

with  lifted  eyebrows.    "  Please  explain  why." 

"  Oh  !  he  has  such  a  confounded  cynical, 

elder-brotherly  attitude  towards  you,  you 

know  —  sort    of  a   big   watch-dog,   you 

know." 

"  No,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Roberta 
thoughtfully.     "  I'm  glad  if  he  has.     I 
need  a  watch-dog." 
"  You  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Roberta,  glancing  up  at 
young  Cheney's  blushing  cheeks.  "  People 
who  are  afraid  of  other  people  wouldn't 
be  any  protection  at  all  in  an  emer- 
gency." 

"Oh,  Miss  Roberta!"  cried  the  orphan 
piteously,  "you're  always  so  hard  on  a 
fellow !  What  have"  I  done  to — to — 
deserve  a  hit  like  that  ?  Why,  I — why, 
you  know,  Miss  Roberta — there's  nothing 

in  the  world  I  wouldn't  do  for " 

"  Mr.  Cheney,"  said  Roberta,  stopping 
short  and  looking  at  him,  great  dismay 
in  every  line  of  her  artless  countenance, 
"  I'm  awfully,  awfully  sorry — but  do  you 
know,  I've  certainly  left  a  parcel  back 
there  at  Crowninshields  ?     It's  of  great 
|     importance — would  you  mind  just  going 
*     back  to  that  drug-store  and  telephoning 
\     for  me  ?     I  really  mustn't  stop — I've  an 
J     engagement   for    luncheon.     Tell    them 
it's  a  small  flat  box  done  up  in  white 
tissue — from  the  jeweller's.     Oh  !  thank 
you  so  much.     I  knew  you  would — you're 

always  so  kind " 

It  was  a  smile  to  remember,  the  one  she 
bestowed  on  him  as,  gasping  slightly,  but 
with  uplifted  hat  and  a  devoted  look,  he  left 
her.  Though  after  he  got  fully  away  he 
reflected  that  the  smile  was  just  a  little  bit 
nearer  a  full  laugh  than  he  could  have 
wished.  It  was  so  difficult  always  to  know 
what  Miss  Roberta  meant. 

%  *  *  *  * 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Nicholas  Wen- 
dell," declared  Roberta  with  indignation. 
"  And  I  say  again,  I'm  not  responsible  for 
such  things.  I  don't  do  a  thing — not  one 
thing — to  make  them  act  so." 

Having  made  this  final  statement,  she 
leaned  back  in  the  big  Cantonese  verandah- 
chair,  her  delicate  white  skirts  sweeping  softly 
about  her  in  the  warm  July  moonlight.  The 
two  were  alone  on  this  side  of  the  great 
white-columned  portico.  It  was  a  favourite 
spot,  for  this  angle  caught  the  breeze  from 
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the  river  if  so  much  as  a  breath  were  stirring. 
There  was  not  even  that  to-night.  Nicholas 
had  more  than  once  pulled  out  his  handker- 
chief to  draw  it  across  his  forehead  as  he 
leaned  against  the  pillar.  He  sat  on  the 
step  below  Roberta,  clad  in  the  thinnest  of 
summer  garb.  There  was  seldom  an  evening 
now  that  he  did  not  come  through  the  hedge 
and  across  the  lawn.  Some- 
times he  had  a  game  in  the 
tennis-court  with  Ned  and 
Leslie,  and  sometimes  every- 
body went  out  on  the  river ; 
but  often,  as  to-night,  he  and 
Roberta  sat  quietly  in  the  river 
corner  of  the  portico  and  talked 
idly. 

"  Not  one  thing,"  repeated 
Roberta  incisively,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  during  which 
she  had  waited  impatiently  for 
Nicholas  to  answer.  For  what 
is  the  use  of  an  argument  like 
this  one  if  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  drop  by  the  person  who  has 
made  the  accusation  ? 

"  You  think  you  don't,"  said 
Nicholas,  accepting  this  evident 
challenge  to  further  combat. 
"  I'll  admit,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
you  all  possible  justice,  that  you 
think  you  don't.  I've  watched 
you  through  affair  after  affair, 
and  I've  come  to  believe  that 
you  don't  quite  mean  to  do  all 
the  mischief  you  really  do.  But 
the  point  is  that  you  do  it  just 
the  same.  You  do  it,  Bobby — 
you  can't  get  around  that." 

"  I  should  say  that  not  mean- 
ing to  do  it  was  quite  enough," 
said  Roberta  with  decision. 

"  Not  in  a  court  of  law.  It's 
manslaughter,  the  best  face  you 
can  put  on  it." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Roberta, 
and  pushed  her  chair  three 
inches  farther  back  from  the 
steps. 

a  Whew  !  it's  a  hot  night !  " 
observed  Nicholas.  He  ran  his 
hand  through  a  mass  of  thick  brown  locks, 
pushing  them  back  from  a  broad  brow  which 
gleamed  white  in  the  moonlight.  By  day 
his  face  was  of  warm,  tanned  tints,  but  now 
somewhat  finely  chiselled  features  stood  out 
in  shades  of  ivory,  which  Roberta  noted 
with  some  inward  admiration.  Presently 
she  rose  from  her  chair  and  came  to   sit 


upon  the  topmost  step,  where  she  could 
observe  her  accuser  more  closely.  In  carry- 
ing on  a  difficult  argument,  it  is  always  well 
to  be  eye-to-eye  with  one's  opponent. 

"  Just  what  do  I  do  ?  "  she  asked,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  face  full  of  per- 
plexity. "  Please  tell  me.  Describe  it. 
If    you    know  so   well   what    it    is,   make 


Oh !  so  awfully  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss  Roberta ! ' " 

me  understand  it,  so  that  I  may  avoid 
it." 

"  Avoid  it !  "  repeated  Nicholas,  laughing 
back  at  her.  "  You  avoid  it !  Oh,  Bobby  ! 
you  make  me  laugh.     You  do,  indeed." 

Roberta  arose  quickly.  Nicholas  caught 
at  her  hand. 

"Sit    down,"    he    begged    with    instant 
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gravity.  "  I  won't  laugh  about  what  is  really 
no  laughing  matter.  Only — I  seemed  to 
hear  an  electric  dynamo  asking  for  a  theory 
of  electricity,  so  that  it  might  avoid  being 
dangerous  to  touch." 

"  You're  a  silly  fellow,"  said  Roberta  dis- 
tinctly. But  she  sat  down.  It  was  cooler 
on  the  step  than  in  the  cushioned  Cantonese 
chair. 

"  It's  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you 
exactly,"  began  Nicholas,  his  eyes  on  the 
river  lying  darkly  below  the  willows,  "because 
the  points  of  a  woman's  attraction — her 
fascination — are  too  subtle  to  be  described. 

But  I'll  try  to  tell  you.     First,  though " 

he  paused,  hesitated,  smiling  to  himself ;  then 
held  outone  well-knit  hand.  "  This,  Roberta," 
said  he,  "  is  a  little  article,  framed  in  silver, 
such  as  lies  on  your  dressing-table.  It  is 
capable  of  faithfully  reflecting  whatever  it 
is  confronted  with.  Look  into  it  carefully, 
critically,  and  learn  what  is  the  foundation 
for  my  charge." 

Slowly  he  brought  the  hand  to  face  the  girl's 
face  flatly,  as  one  holds  a  mirror  for  a  friend. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  cried  the  girl  impatiently. 
"  Never  mind  that — leave  it  out." 

"  I  can't  leave  it  out,"  Nicholas  returned, 
with  the  air  of  an  unbiased  lawyer  consider- 
ing the  points  of  a  case  which  has  been  put 
into  his  hands.  ."  It's  there — a  potent  element 
in  the  prosecution." 

"  I  can't  help  it  that  I'm  not  cross-eyed," 
Eoberta  defied  him.  "  And  I'm  not  respon- 
sible for  a  healthy  complexion.  There's 
nothing  unique  in  those  things.  All  girls 
have  them." 

"  Pardon  me,"  observed  Nicholas,  ex- 
amining attentively  in  the  moonlight  the 
hand  wliich  had  played  the  part  of  mirror, 
as  if  it  still  retained  the  image  it  had  been 
supposed  to  reflect.  Then  he  sighed  deeply, 
thrust  his  hands  far  down  into  his  pockets, 
and  shook  his  head.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  he, 
"  but  all  girls  do  not  have  them.  They  have 
eyes  and  noses  and  cheeks  and  hair,  but  your 
particular  combination  " — he  spoke  slowly 
and  judicially — "  is  not  easily  paralleled. 
Still — to  please  you — for  I  know  how  women 
despise  indiscriminating  flattery,  and  I  would 
avoid  all  semblance  of  it — I  will  admit  that 
beauty  is  not  the  largest  item  in  the  bill  of 
fascination.  You  might  possess  it  and  still 
fail  to  attract  permanently.  It's  this  other 
thing  I  find  fault  with." 

"  Well,  then,  hurry  up  and  define  it,  and 
let's  have  it  over.  Anybody  would  know  at 
first  sight  that  you  were  a  young  lawyer — you 
take  so  many  words  and  say  everything  so 


elaborately ;  and  when  you  are  all  through, 
you  haven't  said  anything." 

Nicholas's  hearty  laugh  rang  out.  He 
pulled  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  smote 
them  lightly  together.  "  First  telling  blow 
for  the  defence  !  "  he  cried  softly. 

"Define  your  accusation,"  retorted  Roberta 
shortly. 

"  I  can't  define  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
you  do.  Nowr,  for  instance,  take  young 
Elliot — I  admit  youngsters  of  his  age  are 
your  easiest  game " 

"  Game ! " 

"  Well — forgive  the  unfortunate  word — 
they  most  easily  fall  victims  to  your  uninten- 
tional attraction.  Wait,  just  hear  me  out. 
Now,  you  haven't  known  young  Elliot  a 
week,  and  have  no  special  reason  to  be  inte- 
rested in  his  fortunes.  But  last  evening  he 
came  in  and  rushed  to  tell  you  first  of  all 
that  he  had  secured  a  position  on  the  Sentinel 
— a  fairly  good  one  for  a  boy  just  out  of 
college,  to  be  sure,  but  nothing  at  all  re- 
markable.    Now,  then,  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  did  I  do  ?  "  cried  the  girl. 
"  Congratulated  him,  just  as  anybody  would, 
and  in  the  most  commonplace  way " 

"  My  dear,  impetuous  young  friend,"  said 
Nicholas,  most  gravely  regarding  her  as  she 
bent  towards  him,  "  pardon  me  once  more. 
You  did  congratulate  him,  as  anybody  wrould 
— as,  in  fact,  we  all  did — but  you  did  not  do 
it  in  the  most  commonplace  way.  Yes,  I 
knowr — all  you  said  was  :  '  Oh,  Mr.  Elliot ! 
really  ?  Isn't  that  fine  ?  I'm  so  glad  ! ' — 
and  gave  him  your  hand,  as  anybody  would. 
But  the  delighted,  sympathetic,  soulful  ex- 
pression in  those  eyes  of  yours— well,  Elliot 
simply  gazed  back  at  you  as  if  you  had  told 
him  you  loved  him.  It  was  all  up  with  him 
from  that  moment — any  idiot  could  see  it." 

"  It's  very  evident  one  did,"  Roberta  re- 
torted, with  fire  in  the  glance  she  gave  him. 
"  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?  Gaze 
fixedly  at  his  collar  and  mumble  the  words 
without  a  particle  of  expression  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  been  safer  and  far  less 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Elliot  is  now 
yours  for  life.  He's  a  new  orphan,  and  I 
prophesy  he  will  be  a  troublesome  one.  You 
see,  he  flatters  himself  that  you  care." 

"  Well,  I  do  care,"  said  Roberta  defiantly. 

"Oh,  you  do  !  Excuse  me,  then  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"  I  care  about  all  of  my  friends.  It  would 
be  very  selfish  not  to.  I  care  what  happens 
to  you " 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  that.    You  care  what  happens  to 
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Elliot,   a   week-old   acquaintance,   and   you 
care  what  happens  to  me.     We  are  in  ihe 

same  class " 

"  You  will  be  soon,"  murmured  Roberta 
wickedly.     Nicholas  stood  up. 

"It's  a  hot  night,"  he  said  with  great 
calm  of  manner—-"  much  too  hot  to  sit  in- 
doors by  a  light  studying  up  a  little  matter 
of  dispute  over  a  land  claim  ;  but  I  think  I 
must  go  and  do  it." 

He  picked  up  his  straw  hat  from  the 
verandah  floor  and  stood  before  her — a  tall, 
straight  figure,  in  the  midsummer  moon- 
light. After  a  moment  he  went  slowly  down 
to  the  bottom  step,  and  presumably  would 
have  said  "Good  night,"  had  not  the  girl 
upon  the  top  step  asked  in  a  surprised  way  : 
"  Oh  !  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  think* so."    It  was  said  most  pleasantly. 

"  Nick " 

"  Yes "  for  she  hesitated. 

"  Please  don't  go." 

"I  won't,"  he  answered  promptly.  He 
came  back  up  the  steps  with  one  leap,  flung 
his  hat  away,  and  sat  down  smiling.  Roberta 
retreated  to  the  Cantonese  chair.  Nicholas 
swung  about  and,  reaching  up  his  hand,  said 
in  a  tone  which  differed  a  little  from  the  one 
he  had  used  so  far  this  evening — 

"  Shake  hands,  Bobby.  I  can't  quarrel 
with  you.  When  you  condescend  to  say 
*  Please  don't  go ' — in  that  tone — I  feel  that 
I'm  in  danger  of  becoming  an  orphan  myself." 
She  shook  her  head.  "  You  ?  Never." 
"There's  no  telling.  You  don't  often 
waste  that  tone  on  me.  You  keep  your 
sisterly  expression  for  me.  I  can  withstand 
that.     But  if  you  were  to  try  any  of  your 

pretty  little  tricks " 

She  leaned  forward  smiling ;  bent  low 
and  looked  into  his  face.  The  spirit  of  mis- 
chief was  in  her  eyes  as  they  met  his,  and  so 
she  let  them  rest  lingeringly  there.  Still 
smiling,  she  leaned  nearer  and  nearer.  His 
eyes  steadily  returned  her  gaze,  but  his  lips 
were  grave.  This  lasted  until  her  breathing 
quickened  perceptibly,  and  she  drew  suddenly 
back,  to  say  with  a  little  laugh  :  "  There  !  I 
knew  it.     You  see,  you  are  fireproof." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  answered,  so  low  that  she 
barely  caught  the  words.  Then  he  looked 
off  into  the  deep  shadows  by  the  river,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath.  "Yes,  I  stood  that, 
because  I  knew  you  didn't  mean  it.  You 
tempted  me  mightily  to  kiss  you  then  ;  and 
you  would  have  had  only  yourself  to  blame 
if  I  had.  But — if  I  ever  kiss  the  girl  I  love, 
it  won't  be  because  she  dares  me  to  do  it, 
and  because  I  can't  refuse  the  dare." 


"  Did  you  think  that  was  what  I  meant?  " 
Roberta  seemed  angry  in  earnest  now.  She 
sprang  up.  He  was  on  his  feet  also  on  the 
instant. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  said  rapidly. 
"  I  understood  you.  You  were  only  taking 
me  at  my  word  and  trying  one  of  the  '  pretty 
little  tricks.'  You  didn't  expect  me  to  take 
advantage  of  it — you  trusted  me  not  to. 
What  I  meant  was — that  if  ever  I  kiss  the 
girl  I  love,  it  will  be  because  neither  she  nor 
I  can  wait  another  moment  for  that  kiss." 

She  did  not  see  the  colour  come  into  his 
face  with  these  words,  for  moonlight  does 
not  reveal  colour.  And,  besides,  her  head 
was  turned  away.  Something  in  his  voice — 
the  same  strange  thing  that  had  been  in  it 
for  a  moment  in  the  morning  just  before  he 
left  her — gave  her  a  startled  thrill.  She  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  reply.  And  Nicholas 
stood  beside  her  in  silence — as  if  he  had  said 
a  thing  that  a  girl  could  answer. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Roberta  presently,  with 
an  effort  at  her  usual  manner,  "you  think 
that  I  try  these — what  you  call  '  little  tricks  ' 
— on  other  people  ?  " 
"  Heaven  forbid  !  " 

She  looked  up  quickly  and  met  eyes  of 
fire. 

"  If  I  thought  you  did — like  the  one  you 

showed  me  just  now " 

"  Of  course  I  don't !  "  Her  head  went  up 
proudly.  But  her  hands  were  all  at  once 
cold  and  shaking,  on  this  hot  summer  night. 
He  caught  them  both  in  his  and  held  them 
fast. 

"I  have  played  this  part  of  good  friend 
and  brother  till  it  is  played  out,"  he  said, 
with  a  restrained  vehemence  which  she  felt 
in  every  nerve.  "  This  old  joke  about  the 
orphans — it  cuts  me  so  now  I  can't  bear  it. 
Never  a  fellow  of  them  all  comes  near  you 
that  I  don't  long  to  take  him  by  the  throat 
and  shout '  Hands  off  ! '  When  that  chump 
Cheney  went  off  with  you  this  morning,  I 
could  have  shot  him  in  the  back.  Nice 
spirit  for  a  brother  !  I  can't  complain  of  a 
look  or  a  word  you  give  them.  All  this 
we've  talked  of  to-night  was  just  a  balm  to 
soothe  my  ache.  I  know  they  adore  you 
simply  because  no  sane  man  can  help,  it — 
not  because  you  coax  them  into  it.  I  could 
look  on  and  see  it  all  if  I  just  knew  it  was 
different  with  me.  I  mean — that  if — what- 
ever of  sweetness  and  light  you  gave  them — 
your    dearer    sweetness — your    own    self — ■ 

belonged  to  me " 

He  broke  off,  bending  to  look  searchingly 
into  her  down-bent  face.     It  was  turned 


"  *  Don't  you  know.  Bobby,  that  a  man  couldn't  be  a  friend  of  yours  for  ever  and  not 
want— infinitely  more?'" 
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away  as  far  as  it  could  be  turned  with  her 
hands  in  bondage. 

"You've  a  tender  heart,  I  know,"  he 
went  on  more  slowly.  "You  hate  to  hurt 
me.  But  you  are  not  prepared  for  this 
sudden  change  from  a  friend  into  a  lover. 
We've  both  said  scores  of  times  that  a  tried 
old  friendship  like  ours  was  better  than  any 
other  relationship.  I  suppose  you  think  so 
still.  Don't  you  know — don't  you  know, 
Bobby,  that  a  man  couldn't  be  a  friend  of 
yours  for^ever-  and  not  want — infinitely 
more  ?  I've  been  wanting  more  so  long, 
I've  forgotten  how  the  old,  easy  friendship 
seemed.  I've  kept  up  the  game,  because  I 
was  afraid  I'd  lose  you  altogether  if  I 
showed  the  change  in  me.  But  when  you 
told  me  this  morning  that  you  might  go 
into  camp  with  the  Lansings — and  where 
Earle  Brentwell — oh  !  I'm  jealous — jealous 
as  a  schoolboy  lover " 

He  stopped,  with  a  short,  half-articulate 
sound,  as  of  one  who  is  reaching  the  place 
where  he  cannot  choose  his  words.  Eoberta 
did  not  move.  Suddenly  he  let  her  hands 
drop,  and  placing  his  own  gently  on  either 
side  of  her  head,  turned  it,  resisting,  where 
the  moonlight  could  tell  him  what  her  lips 
did  not.  Then,  as  the  heavy  black  lashes 
still  held  eyes  which  would  not  look  up,  he 
drew  one  deep  breath  and  turned  away. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  he  whispered  hoarsely. 
"  But  don't  offer  me  the  friendship  again. 
If  I  can't  have  all,  I'll  have  nothing.  I 
can't  endure  to  be  near  you  another  day  on 
the  old  grounds.     .     .     .     Just  let  me  tell 


you  once — because  I  won't  have  another 
cbancc — that — love  me  or  not — you're  just 
the  sweetest,  sweetest  creature  on  God's 
earth.  And  I'm  glad  I  love  you  like  this, 
whatever  it  costs.  .  .  .  It — you — good 
night— Bobby " 

He  turned  and  ran  down  the  steps.  He 
paused  for  one  brief  glance  back  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  still,  white  figure  above  him, 
when  it  moved,  came  swiftly  to  the  end  of 
the  verandah,  and  bent  towards  him. 

"  Nick,"  said  a  young  voice  in  the  clearest 
soft  tones  imaginable,  "  did  I  say  anything 
that  made  you  think  I  wanted  you  to  go  ?  " 

For  the  second  time  that  night  he  came 
back  up  the  steps  at  a  leap.  "  Don't  you 
want  me  to  ?  "  he  asked  breathlessly.  "Do 
you  understand  that  I'm  not  willing  to  stay 
on  any  of  the  old  conditions  ?  " 

"  For  the  most  brilliant  young  attorney 
in  the  county,"  murmured  the  girl,  "  ifc 
seems  to  me  that  Nicholas  Wendell  is 
extraordinarily  dull.  I  never  supposed 
before  that  good  lawyers  gave  up  a  case  just 
as  it  was — almost  won." 

"  Oh,  you  consummate  little — darling  !  " 
breathed  Nicholas,  with  his  head  bent  over 
hers.  "  You  see,  the  argument  for  the 
defence  was  so  strong — I  wanted  it  to  be 
strong.  .  .  .  Bobby,  do  you  remember 
how  I  said  it  must  be  if  I  ever  kissed  the 
girl  I  love  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  Bobby  !  do  you 
mean  it,  dear  ?  .  .  .  You  never  put 
your  face  up  like  that  for  anybody  else — 
no — I  know  you  never  did.  It's  just  for 
me — for  me!" 


SEMPER    IDEM. 


INTO  my  heart  there  came 
A  longing.    Other  hearts 

Of  men  innumerable  have  felt 
The  same. 


These  lips  of  mine  did  frame 
A  question.    Other  lips 
Through  countless  centuries  have  asked 
The  same. 


The  answer  lit  a  flame 
That  gladdened.    Other  souls 
Have  tasted  joy  before,  but  not 
The  same. 


G.  FREDERIC  TURNER. 


TEETOTAL. 


By    MAARTEN    MAARTENS. 


WIND  howled  out- 
side in  gusts.  The 
rain  flung  a  fretful 
drizzle  against  the 
window-panes.  The 
outlook  was  raw  and 
shivery.  Eebecca 
drew  the  red  rep 
curtains  enclosing 
the  golden  glow  of 
the  lamp. 

Klaas  Brunting — old  Baas  Klaas — sat 
watching  his  sister's  movements  ;  sat  solid, 
pipe  in  mouth,  skull-cap  on  head,  filling, 
with  the  folds  of  his  ample  dressing-gown, 
his  accustomed  armchair  by  the  fire.  It 
was  Saturday  evening.  The  cat  purred. 
The  winter  roses  bloomed,  a  persistent 
crimson,  on  Klaas's  carpet  slippers.  He 
stretched  out  his  feet  to  the  warmth,  and 
the  cat  opened  a  mildly  apprehensive  eye. 
But  her  master  could  get  what  he  wanted 
without  disturbing  her.  He  would  have 
disturbed  her  else,  remorselessly,  or  anyone 
on  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  for  the  matter 
of  that. 

Eebecca  stooped  and  stroked  the  cat, 
speaking  softly.  Old  Klaas  watched,  with 
a  gleam  under  his  eyelids  that  might  have 
been  a  smile  or  a  sneer. 

"  Pussy,  pussy,"  murmured  Eehecca. 
Nobody  took  the  slightest  notice. 
"  'Tis  a  miserable  evening,"  continued  the 
spinster. 

The  cat  pursed  up  her  cheeks,  purring 
louder. 

"  Sam's  late,*'  persisted  the  cat's  mistress 
—if,  at  least,  she  was  a  mistress  of  anything 
in  that  house. 

"  Seven  minutes,"  said  the  house's  master. 
He  drew  his  pipe  from  his  projecting  under- 
lip  and  pointed  it  at  nothing.  "  I  never," 
he  added,  after  a  solemn  pause  of  deliberate 
reflection,  "was  seven  minutes  late  in  my 
life."  And  he  put  back  the  pipe  with  a 
snap. 

"You  were  always  so  exact.  I  never 
knew  anybody  quite  so  exact  as  you,"  spoke 
Eebecca  wistfully.     She  busied  herself  with 
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the  tea-things,  and  presently  she  sighed. 
"  Yes,"  said  old  Klaas. 

It  was  true.  All  his  life  long  he  had 
been  exact  and  exacting.  He  had  worked 
himself  up  from  very  humble  beginnings,  in 
the  little  town,  to  a  position  of  moderate 
importance.  The  cheesemonger's  shop  he 
had  started  in  as  an  ill-treated  errand-boy 
had  long  been  his  own.  "Everybody  is 
liable  to  make  mistakes,"  he  frequently 
declared,  whereby  he  meant  that  he  had 
never  made  one  ;  and  he  was  very  indignant, 
or  scornful,  if  anyone  else  did.  Angry  when 
he — Klaas  Brunting — lost  by  the  other's 
error,  scornful  when  he  gained.  As  for  his 
sister — poor,  thriftless  thing  ! — he  thanked 
Heaven  he  had  always  been  enabled  to 
provide  for  her.  That,  in  fact,  was  the 
chiefest  of  his  innumerable  merits.  Some 
people  objected  to  the  epithet  "  thriftless  " 
when  applied  to  the  neatest  and  caref  ullest 
housekeeper  in  Valburg.  But  Klaas  Brunting 
had  known  his  sister  to  give  a  penny  to  a 
drunken  tramp.  He  himself  had  been  for 
many  years  a  deacon,  and  sat  where  the 
deacons  sit  in  church. 

"  Sam  isn't  often  as  late  as  this,"  resumed 
Eebecca,  casting  a  glance  at  the  loud-ticking 
Frisian  clock.  .-r-a 

"  Likely  he's  waiting  for  the  rain  to  stop;" 
replied  her  brother.  And  he  added,  with  a 
fierce  chuckle  :  "  As  if  any  fool  couldn't  sed 
it'll  rain  all  night." 

"  Sam's  no  fool,"  protested  Eebecca.  She 
put  down  her  brother's  second  cup  beside 
him  with  what  was  almost  a  jerk.  Klaas's 
swollen  cheeks  indicated  an  internal  smile. 
He  knew,  and  ignored,  this  one  weak  point. 

"No,  Sam's  a  man  of  good,  practical 
common-sense.  His  judgment  never  runs 
away  with  him,"  he  persisted,  for  he  was 
jealous  of  his  sister's  affection,  or  rather,  let 
us  say,  devotion,  refusing  to  share  it  with 
anyone  but  the  cat. 

"  His  heart  does,"  said  Eebecca,  and  she 
went  to  the  window  and,  drawing  aside  a 
curtain,  peered  out  into  the  rain. 

Klaas  sniffed.  "I  suppose  you  know 
what  that  means,"  he  mumbled.  "But  if 
Sam  had  had  a  business  of  his  own,  instead 
of  being  a  poor  clerk  on  fixed  pay,  he'd  never 
have  been  out  of  the  bankruptcy  cottrt."j  ^ 
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"We  can't  all  make  money,"  retorted 
Rebecca,  behind  the  curtain.  Her  heart 
fluttered ;  she  steadied  her  voice,  expecting 
his  reply. 

"No,  some  of  us  can  spend  the  money 
of  other  people's  making."  Hard-headed 
reckoner  though  he  was,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  her,  that 
her  housewifery  meant  money-making  for 
him. 

But  Rebecca's  attention  had  fled  to  the 
other  side  of  the  glass.  She  screamed  a 
little  scream  of  surprise.  "Why,  he's 
walking  up  and  down  across  the  street ! " 
she  cried.  "Why,  he's  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  rain  !     Sam  !  " 

"  Pooh  I  He's  cracked  I  "  said  Klaas 
Brunting  indignantly.  "  And  twenty  minutes 
late." 

"  Sam  !  Sam  !  "  cried  Rebecca,  rapping 
the  window-pane. 

"  Don't  break  the  window  !  "  exclaimed 
Klaas. 

"  Sam  !  Remember  your  bad  chest !  " 
shrieked  Rebecca.  The  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  heard  the  ticking ;  he 
crossed  with  a  little  run,  that  bespoke  a 
sudden  resolve,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
warm  sitting-room  by  the  expostulating  old 
maid. 

Samuel  Roskam  was  the  single  and  life- 
long, intimate  friend  of  the  Bruntings.  He 
was  of  their  age— between  fifty  and  sixty— 
of  their  circle,  from  infancy,  and  their  social 
status,  almost  of  their  family,  being  some 
sort  of  cousin,  certainly  not  very  much  re- 
moved in  anything — Rebecca  could  have 
told  the  exact  degree  of  relationship.  There 
had  never  been,  for  more  than  one  day, 
twenty  miles  between  them.  But  a  greater 
distance  had  developed,  in  so  far  that  Klaas 
Brunting  had  grown  richer,  slowly,  by  his 
own  efforts,  and  Sam  poorer,  suddenly, 
through  a  brother's  fault.  Up  to  thirty — 
halfway  through  their  closely  connected 
existence — it  was  Sam,  with  his  small  patri- 
mony, who  had  been  the  envied  rich 
relation ;  then  one  day — the  whole  thing 
compressed  into  twenty-four  hours — Sam's 
brother  had  absconded,  and  written  to  say 
there  was  nothing  left  of  Sam's  money,  and 
shot  himself  in  a  city  hotel.  Sam  Roskam 
went  on  with  his  work — as  a  clerk — in  the 
little  local  town  hall.  "  It's  a  good  thing 
Lucy  wouldn't  have  me,"  was  all  he  said  ; 
for,  seven  years  before,  he  had  taken  his 
courage  in  both  his  hands  and  proposed  to  a 
pretty  pink-and-white  creature,  whose  golden 
fringe    had   blinded   him,   and    had    found 


himself  laughingly  rejected  for  his  pains. 
When  informed  of  the  financial  crash,  "  It's 
all  Sam's  fault,"  had  said  Klaas,  without 
further  elucidation.  "He'll  never  be  able 
now  to  support  a  wife."  This  seemed  to  be 
Sam's  own  opinion  ;  at  least,  he  had  never 
made  another  effort  to  obtain  one. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
with  your  bronchitis  !  "  chid  Rebecca,  as  she 
fussed  about  the  tall,  spare  man,  removing 
his  grey  shawl  and  his  damp,  shiny  overcoat. 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  promenading 
about  in  the  wet  ?  " 

"  Ruining  your  clothes,"  added  Klaas. 
The  cat,  annoyed  by  the  smell  of  moisture, 
rumpled  her  nose  and  retreated  behind  the 
stove. 

"  I — I — never  mind,"  answered  Sam.  He 
sat  down  awkwardly,  hitched  up  his  clogged 
trousers  awkwardly,  and  stared  round 
awkwardly.   • 

"  The  rum'll  soon  put  you  right,  "declared 
Klaas,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  Gouda 
pipe. 

Sam  started,  sniffed,  and,  recovering  him- 
self, stared  harder  than  ever  at  the  other 
side  of  the  round  table. 

"  I — I  think  I  should  like  some  tea,"  he 
said  faintly. 

Rebecca  dropped  something,  whatever  she 
held  in  her  hand— nothing  breakable. 

"  Tea  ?  "  she  cried.  "  You  ?  Tea,  of  all 
things  !  Why,  for  twenty  years  you  haven't 
touched  tea  after  dark  !  " 

"Wouldn't  sleep  a  wink  if  you  did," 
laughed  old  Klaas  sardonically.  "  Tea  !  A 
deleterious  infusion  of — what's  the  Latin 
name  ?  Comparatively  innocuous  in  the 
morning,  if  made  with  ventilated — what 
d'ye  call  it  —  water  !  Pah  !  "  He  was 
suddenly  enjoying  himself  hugely.  "  Don't 
give  him  any  tea,  Rebecca  !  " 

"  There's  none  left,"  said  the  spinster,  in 
mingled  tones  of  regret  and  relief. 

"  Some  new  fad  ?  "  continued  Brunting. 
"Come,  Sam,  it's  quite  a  time  since  we 
had  the  last  one.  Which  was  the  last  one  ? 
Shredded  something  for  breakfast  ?  Or 
Farm-Homes  for  City  Orphans  ?  I  forget !  " 
It  was  true  that  Sam  Roskam,  in  the  hum- 
drum trudge  of  his  office -life,  allowed 
himself  the  relaxation  of  what  Brunting 
called  "enthuses."  His  own  health  and 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbours  interested  him 
in  a  manner  especially  provoking  to  Klaas, 
who  cared  for  neither.  "Your  body's  all 
right,  if  you  don't  think  of  it,"  maintained 
Klaas,  with  the  happy  inversion  of  the 
healthy,  and  "  The  less  you  do  for  a  pauper, 
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"  '  Sam's  no  fool,'  protested  Rebecca/ 


the  sooner  he'll  tire  of  being  one,"  with  the 
cheerful  sophistry  of  the  self-made. 

Samuel  Roskam,  conscious  of  no  claim  to 
the  self-confidence  he  lacked,  seldom  con- 
tradicted his  prosperous  and  truculent  crony. 
Night  after  night  they  sat  thus  together, 
chance  intimates,  like  so  many  life-friends, 


with  nothing  in  common  but  the  accident 
of  not  living  elsewhere.  Probably — like  so 
many  life-friends  again — they  would  have 
discovered  that  they  disliked  each  other  had 
they  reasoned  it  out.  Meanwhile,  old  Klaas 
Brunting  sneered,  and  Sam  Roskam  never 

flared  up  in  reply  except  when  some  matter 
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of  principle,  as  he  deemed  it,  made  protest  a 
duty.  Then  his  grey  cheek  would  flush,  and 
his  pale  eyes  grow  paler,  sure  of  Rebecca's 
encouragement,  feeble  but  firm. 

"By  the  by,  how  are  the  Farm-Homes 
progressing  ?  "  suggested  Rebecca. 

He  plunged  into  the  Farm-Homes :  the 
last  report  was  more  than  favourable.  The 
town-bred  children  took  most  kindly  to  the 
cheeses — -"Eating  'em  ? "  interposed  Brunting 
with  a  growl.  The  cheesemonger  would 
hear  nothing  of  street-arabs  and  farm- 
produce.  "  As  well  expect  them  to  lay  eggs 
because  they're  foul,'"  he  said.  "  I  shan't 
buy  their  dirty  messes.  D'ye  mean  that  you 
really  give  your  money  for  this  sort  of  tom- 
foolery, Sam  ?  " 

"  I  send  them  my  very  modest  subscrip- 
tion," answered  Roskam,  looking  straight  at 
Rebecca.  But  immediately  afterwards  his 
glance  again  travelled  nervously  round  the 
apartment,  in  and  out  of  the  corners.  His 
manner  was  very  peculiar  to-night ;  she 
wondered  what  was  wrong. 

"  The  sort  of  man  that  potters  about  under 
the  rain,  instead  of  coming  in,"  replied 
Klaas.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the 
tobacco-canister.  "  Get  the  punch,  Rebecca  ! 
Do  ! " 

Sam  Roskam  gave  a  jump  on  his  chair — 
on  the  edge  he  was  occupying.  They  both 
saw  it.     You  couldn't  but  see. 

Klaas  shouted  with  laughter.  "  Heaven, 
man  !  "  he  cried,  "  why  didn't  you  say  you 
were  in  such  a  hurry  before  ?  "  Again  he 
shouted  :  "  Ha  !  ha  !  Instead  of  jabbering 
about  tea ! " 

«  I — I — I "   gaid    Sam,   and    halted. 

Rebecca  had  risen  and  was  fetching  things 
from  cupboards,  with  mutterings  about 
damps  and  bronchitis  and  tempting  Provi- 
dence and  good  stiff 

"I  should  like  to  say "  began  Sam. 

He  twitched  up  his  eyebrows — he  looked  as 
if  somebody  were  extracting  all  his  teeth. 
The  golden  spirit  gurgled  down  pleasantly 
into  the  tumbler  from  the  long-necked  black 
bottle.  s  Rebecca  stopped  pouring  in  amaze- 
ment. The  brother  and  sister  both  stared. 
The  kettle  sang,  hot,  on  the  stove. 

"  I  would  rather  have  no  punch,  thank 
you,  Rebecca,"  said  the  miserable  Sam.  He 
breathed  a  great  gasp,  as  if  the  last  tooth 
wrere  out. 

But  he  was  mistaken — it  was  the  first. 

Klaas  Brunting,  his  pipe  in  his  left  hand, 
brought  down  his  clenched  right  on  the 
table,  making  tumblers  and  glasses  to  ring. 

"  Tea,  and  no  tea  !  "  be  cried:    "  Punch, 


and  no  punch  !  I  will  and  I  won't,  and  I 
don't  know  what  I  want,  or  I  do  !  There's 
no  bearing  with  your  cranks  and  your 
fancies,  your  whims  and  your  oddities,  Sam 
Roskam  !  Take  the  good  drinks  that  Provi- 
dence sends  you,  and  go  to  the  devil,  and 
have  done  !  " 

"  Just  so.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
devil,"  answered  Sam.  The  other  only 
snorted.  "  Has  the  doctor  said  that  spirits 
were  bad  for .  your  cough,  Sam  ?  "  asked 
Rebecca  in  the  gentlest  of  tones. 

"  No  ;  he's  found  it  in  one  of  his  rubbishy 
health  books,"  declared  her  brother.  "  One 
of  the  blessed  pamphlets  he  goes  to  for  a 
new  diet  every  month  of  the  year."  Now 
this  wTas  a  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  old  Klaas 
hated  all  the  books  of  the  kind  Sam  had 
ever  studied,  for  every  one  of  them  dis- 
couraged cheese. 

"  Diet  be  bio  wed  !  "  added  Klaas,  and 
fiercely  bade  his  sister  push  across  his  glass. 
She  made  a  mild  movement  towards  Sam  ; 
he  waved  the  steaming  tumbler  aside.  "  It 
— it's  not  a  question  of  health,"  murmured 
Sam. 

"  Then,  what  is  it,  pray  ?  I  suppose  we 
must  know  !  "  thundered  old  Brunting.  "  I 
suppose  you're  not  quite  out  of  your  mind 
— your  thoughts  still  have  some  sort  of 
meaning  ?  So  I  suppose  we  must  know  !  " 
He  shook  himself  together,  like  some  irritable 
animal,  in  his  big  brown  cloak.  "  I  suppose 
you've  discovered  now  you  can  only  sleep 
upon  tea  ! "  he  said. 

Under  the  reiterated  insult  of  all  these 
suppositions,  Sam's  self  -  respect  wriggled 
right-side  up.  "It's  a  matter  of  conscience," 
he  spoke.  "  A — a  matter  of  principle.  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it's  wrong  to 
take  punch." 

The  silence  was  oppressive.  The  cat 
came  from  behind  the  stove  and  humped 
her  back  in  front  of  it. 

"Do  you  mean ?  "  ventured  Rebecca  at 

length.  But  that  fired  old  Klaas.  With 
his  pipe  he  thrust  back  his  sister  into  silence. 

"  Let  him  speak  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Don't 
ask  him  what  he  means  !  He  hasn't  an  idea. 
But  let  him  speak.  He  don't  mean  any- 
thing, but  it's  pleasant  to  hear  him.  Well, 
Sam,  so  it's — what  did  you  say  ? — wrong  to 
drink  punch  ?  "  He  set  himself  to  listen, 
ostentatiously.  His  eyes  twinkled.  He  wras 
really  getting  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  this, 
quite  unconscious  as  yet  of  a  deeper  meaning 
in  Sam's  latest  fad. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  it  a  great  deal 
began    Roskam,    looking    at 
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nobody,  but  speaking  gravely  to  Eebecca, 
"  and  reading  also.  And  I'm  more  and 
more  convinced  they're  right.  Yes,  our 
great  source  of  misery  and  wickedness  is 
drink.  The  canker  that  eats  out  the  heart 
of  this  nation  is  gin — Eebecca."  He  turned 
suddenly  to  the  spinster,  who  nodded. 

Old  Klaas  had  pushed  back  his  black 
skull-cap.  His  beady  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
speaker.  Now  he  lay  back  in  his  chair. 
"  Temperance  talk,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
All  the  lighter  sneer  had  gone  out  of  it. 
There-  was  only  scorn. 

And  all  at  once  Sam  looked  full  at  him. 
"Yes,  temperance  talk,"  said  Sam,  "thank 
Heaven  ! " 

"  Thank  what  ? "  asked  the  quondam 
deacon. 

"  I  thank  Heaven  there  are  men  in  this 
country  who  dare  to  talk  temperance  talk," 
said  Sam. 

"To  drunkards,  by  all  means,"  retorted 
Brunting.  "  Were  you  speaking  to  Eebecca 
or  to  me  ?  " 

"  The  duty  of  example "  reasoned  the 

convert ;  but  Klaas  would  not  allow  him  to 
proceed.  With  both  hands  uplifted,  "  Spare 
us  ! "  he  cried.  Then  he  emptied — an 
unusual  thing  for  him — his  glass  at  one 
gulp.  "  Might  I  trouble  you,"  he  questioned 
politely,  "  to  pass  this  tumbler  to  Eebecca  ? 
Or  is  that  a  sin  which,  since  yesterday,  you 
cannot  commit  ?  " 

Sam  thrust  the  glass  across  and  began 
speaking  eagerly. 

"  You  can't  understand,"  he  said.  "  I 
mustn't  expect  you  to  understand.  Only, 
don't  you  see,  once  a  man  realises — I've 
been  having  it  borne  in  upon  me  for  weeks 
— I  wanted  to  speak  before,  only  I  was 
afraid  that  you'd  laugh  at  me."  "  Oh,  by  no 
means,"  put  in  Klaas.  "  I  didn't  want  you 
to  laugh  at  me,  Eebecca.  That's  why  I 
stopped  outside  to-night.  But,  don't  you 
see,  when  a  man  once  realises  how  all  the 
wickedness " 

"  We've  had  that  before,"  remarked  Klaas. 

"Of  this  whole  nation,"  continued  Sam, 
raising  his  voice,  "  is  largely  attributable  to 
drink — to  drink,  Eebecca — you  can't  deny  it." 

"  No,  oh  no,"  said  the  spinster  hastily. 

"  When  we  realise  that,  why,  then— why, 
then " 

"  We  don't  drink.  We  drink  nothing  at 
all,"  said  Klaas.  He  wagged  his  big  bullock- 
head  emphatically.  But  he  prodded  the 
tobacco  into  his  pipe,  with  deep  prods  of  an 
angry  thumb. 

"  We.  loathe  t^e  very  look  of  fte  liquor," 


said  Sam.  He  struck  his  hand  against  the 
black  bottle  with  miscalculated  energy  ;  he 
had  to  topple  it  straight,  before  it  fell. 
Eebecca,  with  an  apprehensive  glance  at  her 
brother,  set  the  wicked  thing  away. 

"  So,"  began  old  Klaas,  and  the  word 
showed  there  was  a  great  deal  coming, 
"  you're  going  to  give  up  drinking  punch  ?  " 
He  sat  well  back  in  his  armchair  and 
squared  his  knees. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam  uncomfortably. 
"  Where  did  you  get  drunk  ?  " 
"  What  d'ye  mean,  Klaas  ?     Oh,  Klaas  !  " 
cried  Eebecca. 

"You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean. 
You  needn't  keep  it  up  before  me  and 
Eebecca.  Of  course  you've  been  and  got 
drunk  somewhere,  like  as  might  happen  to 
any  man,  though  I  should  never  have  thought 
it  of  you.  Was  it  at  that  funeral,  last 
Tuesday,  the  other  clerk's  ?  Well,  better 
men  than  you  have  got  drunk  at  a  funeral, 
but  they  didn't  whine  about  wickedness 
afterwards." 

"  I  never  took  a  drop  too  much  in  all  my 
life,"  repliec'  Sam.  His  tone  was  too  abso- 
lutely sincere  to  admit  of  further  doubt. 

"  Then  I'm  floored.  I'd  thought  of  the 
only  possible  explanation,  and — if  it's  not 
the  right  one,  then  I'm  done."  Klaas 
Brunting  jammed  the  pipe  between  his  lips 
and  drew  three  spiteful  puffs.  The  cat 
edged  away  from  him. 

"  It's  the  example,  I  tell  you.    Henceforth 

I  intend,  for  my  part,  to  set  an  example " 

"  To  whom  ?  To  Eebecca  ?  "  burst  out 
the  other. 

"  No— no " 

"  To  me  ?  "  His  voice  rose  to  that  shout 
like  a  shot.  He  waved  Eoskam  down, 
and  the  torrent  of  his  pent-up  eloquence 
rolled  forth.  "  /  understand  !  You  needn't 
explain  any  more.  For  Heaven's  sake  stop 
explaining.  You're  a  pattern  to  other  people 
that  don't  go  in  for  your  fancies  and  philan- 
thropies, and  always  have  been.  You're 
virtuous,  you  are ;  and  you  know,  better'n 
anyone,  what's  good  for  your  body,  and 
their  souls  !  It's  well  enough  as  long  as  you 
keep  to  your  own  atomy,  and  I've  stood  any 
amount,  for  years,  of  what  suits  your  inside 
and  what  don't  !  /  don't  mind,  as  I've 
told  Eebecca  over  and  over  again  ;  as  long  as 
I  can  have  my  meals  regular,  let  him  talk  !  " 
"I  never  interfered  with  your  meals," 
objected  Sam.  "  Though  you  always  over- 
eat yourself,  and  you'll  die  of  it  some  day  !  " 
Eebecca  clasped  her  hands,  in  terror  and  joy 
at  such  daring. 
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"I  should  like  to  see  you  interfere  with 
me  iu  anything  !  "  ssreamed  old  Klaas.  "  You 
think  you've  got  a  fine  chance  now,  but 
you're  mistaken  I  You  intend  to  come  here 
night  after  night,  and  sit  watching  me 
drinking  my  rum,  as  I've  done  all  my  life  " 
— suddenly  he  dropped  his  voice  — "  respect- 
ably, decently  drinking  my  rum,"  he  said 
impressively,  "  and  you  sitting  there  as  an 
example  ?     No  ! 

41  No-o-o,"  he  repeated,  slowly  sinking  his 
gaze  to  the  scarlet  blooms  on  his  feet.  The 
cat  turned  her  back  upon  them  all.  In  the 
dull  silence  B ranting  lifted  his  heavy  eye- 
brows. "  Fill  his  glass,  and  have  done  ! " 
he  commanded.  Eebecca  mechanically  half 
rose,  her  eyes  on  Sam's  face,  and  shrank 
down  again. 

"  See  here,  Sam  Roskam " — old  Klaas 
spoke  with  leisurely  distinctness— "  either 
you'll  drink  your  share  of  toddy,  like  a  man, 
or — or  you'll  not  stop  to  see  me  drink  mine." 

Sam  Roskam's  face  went  white,  not  whiter 
than  Rebecca's.     "  I  can't,"  he  said. 

"  We've  sat  here  together,  every  night,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  I've  stood  all  your 
fads,  as  I  said  before  ;  they  didn't  hurt  me. 
But  you'll  not  sit  there  preaching  at  me, 
with  your  empty  glass,  for  my  wickedness, 
night  after  night,  I  tell  you.  So  you'll  let 
Rebecca  fill  your  glass,  or  else  you'll  go." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Sam.  The  cat,  facing 
them  all  again,  sat  licking  her  paw,  with  an 
assumption  of  indifference. 

Sam  drew  a  vast  breath.  "I've  signed 
the  pledge,"  he  said. 

"  Signed  the "     Old  Klaas  stuck  ;  his 

pipe -dropped  to  the  floor  in  a  smash,  and 
the  cat  flew  away  from  it.  Klaas  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  as  if  someone  had  knocked  the 
wind  out  of  him.  "  A  teetotal  fool ! "  he 
gasped. 

"  So,  you  see*,  I  can't  help  myself  now. 
The  matter's  settled,"  said  Sam  almost 
cheerfully. 

Old  Klaas  had  picked  up  his  pipe  and 
now  carefully  examined  the  broken  bowl. 
Probably  the  wreck  angered  him  more  than 
he  knew.  Possibly  the  wreck  decided  the 
whole  thing. 

"  Yes,  the  matter's  settled,"  he  echoed. 
Then  he  pointed  to  the  door  with  the 
broken  stump  and,  looking  full  at  Sam : 
"  Good  night !  "  he  said. 

Sam  rose  to  his  feet.  "You  turn  me 
out  ?"  he  breathed.  "After  all  these  years  ?" 
Rebecca  had  risen  also.  She  came  round  to 
her  brother  ;  he  motioned  her  back  with 
the  stump. 


"  You  can  come  back  whenever  you 
choose  ! "  he  said  ;  his  fat  face  had  grown 
purple,  despite  his  soft  tones  ;  the  apoplectic 
veins  were  standing  out  in  it. 

"  Come  back  ?  How  can  I  come  back  ?  " 
exclaimed  Sam,  at  the  door.  The  quiet 
gesture,  remorseless,  was  irresistibly  pushing 
him  forth. 

"  You  can  break  the  pledge,"  said  Klaas. 
The  other  passed  out,  dragging  his  draggled 
coat  after  him.  "  The  idiotic  pledge,"  said 
Klaas,  in  his  back. 

The  brother  and  sister  heard  the  front- 
door bang.  "  He'll  never  come  back,"  said 
Rebecca. 

"The  more  fool  he,"  replied  Klaas. 
Rebecca  stood  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
table.  "  He  was  right,  and  you  were  wrong," 
she  said. 

He  started,  not  believing  his  ears.  "  Are 
you  mad  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  You  never 
said  anything  like  that  to  me  in  your  life." 

"  Nor  never  wanted   to.      Though " 

she  gathered  courage,  "  I  may  have  thought 
it.  I've  always  done  as  you  wished,  Klaas, 
but— but " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  cried,  half 
scared,  "  that  he's  to  come  here  and  reproach 
me  with  drunkenness,  as  if  I  was  our  cousin, 
Wim  Loper  ?  I — I  !  "  He  stood  up  and 
stamped  with  his  foot,  "I  —  I  —  Klaas 
Brunting—  as  if  I  was  that  drunkard,  Wim 
Loper ! " 

"  Nobody  mentioned  Wim  Loper,  Klaas. 
Besides,  he's  been  steady  now  for  nine 
months.     He's  reformed." 

"  Let  him  take  the  pledge.  I'll  be  bound 
Sam  was  thinking  of  Loper  all  the  time. 
Wim's  our  cousin,  on  our  side,  and  I  dare  say 
he  thinks  drinking  runs  in  the  blood  I  If 
he'd  stayed  here  an  hour  longer,  he'd  have 
told  me  to  sign  the  pledge.  I  saw  it  in  his 
eyes  all  the  time,  watching  my  glass  !  I  tell 
you  I  saw  it,"  he  cried  furiously.  "The 
canting  humbug  !  Eat  too  much,  do  I  ? 
He'd  have  added,  '  and  drink  too  much,' 
had  he  dared  !  " 

"  Nobody  could  say  that,  Klaas,  with  your 
two  glasses  a  night,  and  three  on  birthdays. 
But  so  full-blooded  a  man  as  you'd  be  all 
the  better  without  rum,  all  the  same." 

"  Are  you  taking  his  part  against  me  ?  " 
cried  Klaas. 

"  No,"  she  said  shortly.  She  walked  to  a 
cupboard  in  the  wall  from  which  she 
extracted  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  He  watched 
her.     She  put  them  on. 

"  Where  are  you  going  at  this  time  of 
night  ? "  he  demanded 


"  '  Yes,  she  is  right,'  said  Sam  meditatively.     '  It  would  be  better  if  we  were  engaged.' 


"  To  see  after  Sam,"  she  answered. 

"  D'ye  think  to  bring  him  back  ? "  he 
cried.  There  was  a  glad  leap  of  triumph  in 
the  cry. 

"  No,"  she  said  again.  "  He  wouldn't 
come — not  unless " 

"You  stop  where  you  are,"  he  said, 
disappointed. 

"  Why,  Klaas,  he's  never  been  alone  like 
this  before.  I'll  just  go  and  see  what  he's 
doing.     I  won't  be  long." 

"  You  just  stop  where  you  are." 

She  hesitated,  steadying  her  trembling 
limbs  against  a  chair. 

"  Want  to  run  after  him,  do  you  ?  When 
he's  never  asked  you  all  these  years  ?  " 


She  made  as  if  she  would  have  answered 
him  rapidly,  but  checked  herself.  The  cat, 
defrauded  as  never  before  of  a  customary 
saucer,  plucked,  mewing,  at  her  skirt.  She 
did  not  notice  it.  Then,  steadily,  she  turned 
to  the  door. 

That  action  maddened  him.  The  words 
were  out  before  he  had  fathomed  their 
portent.  "  If  you  go  after  him,  you  needn't 
come  back  !  " 

The  next  moment  he  was  alone  in  the 
room,  with  the  cat  rubbing  against  his  legs 
for  milk.  Rebecca  had  heard  and,  having 
heard,  she  had  gone. 

In  the  ruin  of  his  whole  life  which  had 
come  thus  suddenly,  he  realised  so  much  at 
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once,  clearly,  once  for  all.  They  were  gone  for 
ever  ;  he  had  made  their  return  impossible  ; 
he  could  not  let  them  come  back  without 
incurring  their  permanent  contempt  and  his 
own.  It  had  been  his  unswerving  maxim  to 
approve  himself.  At  whatever  cost  he  must 
stick  to  that. 

He  sat  burrowing  into  this  one  idea, 
until  he  was  deep  down  in  it,  in  the  dark. 
He  kicked  aside  the  cat,  henceforth  his  only 
companion,  and  went  across  the  room  to 
fetch  the  long,  black  bottle,  exceeding  his 
most  festive  allowance.  Presently  he  de- 
liberately stumbled  to  the  door  and  locked 
it,  and  put  on  the  chain.  Not  too  soon,  for 
almost  immediately  afterwards  he  heard  a 
hand  at  the  lock,  with  the  spare  latch-key 
Kebecca  always  carried  in  her  pocket.  He 
sat  in  his  armchair  listening  to  the  fumbling. 
How  long  it  lasted  !  At  length  there  was 
a  timid  ring.  Then  a  long  wait.  He  sat 
breathing  heavily.  The  cat  crept  to  the 
door  and  mewed.  So  loud,  she  must  have 
heard.  "  Hist  ! "  he  said.  He  felt  the 
presence  outside  the  outer  door.  He  waited 
for  a  second  ring.  It  didn't  come,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  tension  any  longer,  he 
blew  out  the  lamp.  Then  he  knew  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  stumble 
away  from  the  living  silence  in  front  of  him, 
red  and  giddy,  and  resolute,  to  the  darkness 
upstairs. 


From  that  night  Klaas  Brunting,  who 
had  always  known  himself  to  be  a  very  good 
man,  became,  as  he  quite  realised,  in  duty 
bound,  a  bad  one.  He  could  not  act  other- 
wise. "  A  man's  word's  a  man's  word,"  he 
said. 

His  neighbours,  who  had  always  disliked 
him  for  his  truculence,  but  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted his  chief  virtue,  success,  were  delighted 
to  find  honest  cause  for  abuse.  All  told  how 
he  had  turned  his  good  sister  out  of  doors 
because  she  had  tried  to  keep  him  from 
drinking.  It  thus  became  known  that  the 
former  deacon  was  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits,  and  people  who  had  always  deemed 
him  as  respectable  as  he  was  disagreeable, 
eagerly  pointed  out  to  each  other  that  he 
was  not. 

His  sister,  as  the  whole  town  was  aware, 
had  vainly  asked  him  to  take  her  back — 
more  fool  she.  Then  she  had  sent  him  her 
latch-key,  and,  two  days  later,  had  stepped, 
gladly  welcomed,  into  a  vacant  situation  as 
matron  of  a  local  home.  The  committee, 
though   trembling   at   any   risk  of   failure, 


hesitated  for  a  moment  over  the  stipulated 
nightly  visits  of  Sam  Roskam  to  the  house- 
keeper's room.  The  male  members  said : 
"  Oh,  bother ! "  But  the  minister's  wife 
said  :  "  No." 

"You  must  admit  that  it  is — ahem — un- 
usual !  "  said  the  minister's  wife,  who  was 
not  unusual  in  any  way. 

Rebecca,  with  some  of  her  brother's 
obstinacy,  declined  to  argue  the  point. 

"  If  only  you  were  near  relations  !  "  sighed 
the  lady. 

"  We  are  relations,"  replied  Rebecca,  "  but 
not  near  enough." 

"  Or — or  engaged  !  " 

Rebecca  flushed.  "  We  are  not  engaged," 
she  said.  The  minister's  wife  sighed  again 
with  an  air  of  reproach.  As  a  fixed  rule  she 
disliked  people's  not  being  engaged  when 
she  wished  them  to  be.  And  with  a  full 
sense  of  her  responsibility  she  wrote  to  Sam 
Roskam,  whom  she  didn't  know,  on  the 
subject.  Sam  Roskam  showed  Rebecca  the 
letter. 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Rebecca  quietly.  "  In 
a  home  like  that  the  matron's  example  is 
very  important.  It  would  be  different  if  we 
were  engaged." 

Sam  Roskam  lifted  his  mild  eyes  and 
looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  also  were  mild  as 
they  looked  at  him.  They  sat  in  his  poor 
little  attic,  with  the  fading  light  about  them, 
their  faded  faces,  their  fading  lives. 

"  Yes,  she  is  right,"  said  Sam  meditatively. 
"It  would  be  better  if  we  were  engaged." 
Her  heart  gave  a  flutter  at  his  change  of  word. 

"Why  shouldn't  we?"  said  Sam  softly. 
"I  mean,"  he  added  quickly,  "pretend  to 
be  engaged,  of  course.  I  know  it  could  only 
be  pretence." 

She  sighed  heavily.  "  Yes  ;  it  could  only 
be  pretence."  Yet  the  thing  was  most  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  to  her,  sweet,  and  utterly 
new  and  long,  long  waited  for,  if  hopeless 
withal.  In  his  situation  as  clerk  at  the 
town-hall  he  earned  some  thirty-five  pounds, 
not  enough  to  keep  his  own  body  and  soul 
satisfactorily  together :  there  was  no  chance 
of  his  ever  earning  more.  Between  them,  in 
the  nightly  intercourse  of  the  endless  years, 
had  lain  the  oppressive  silence  of  a  some- 
thing left  unsaid.  And  now,  suddenly,  the 
thought  had  found  utterance,  a  thought 
whose  existence  she  had  ever  hoped,  and 
feared,  and  doubted,  throughout  all  her 
brother's  taunts  and  her  old-maid  fancies. 
Over  the  autumn  heart  of  the  spinster  broke 
a  gentle  and  clouded  sunlight.  The  desire 
of  her  lover  was  hers,  an  eternal  possession. 
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"  lb  would  make  things  much  easier,"  said 
Sam. 

She  did  not  answer,  for  she  could  not 
speak. 

They  sat  together  in  the  quiet  attic. 
Presently  she  pushed  down  the  green  shade 
of  the  oil-lamp.  It  was  late  when  she  rose 
to  go.  She  held  out  her  hand.  "  Good-bye, 
Sam.     I  will  tell  them,"  she  said. 

Old  Klaas  smiled  most  evilly  when  he 
heard  the  news.  She  wrote  it  to  him  simply, 
lest  he  should  hear  it  from  strangers.  He 
had  hired  a  woman,  who  looked  after  his 
wants,  more  or  less,  and  spent  twice  as  much 
as  the  "thriftless"  Rebecca.  "Ask  her 
when'll  the  wedding  be  ?  "  he  said  to  this 
woman,  tilting  the  long-necked  black  bottle 
again—nowadays  he  lost  count.  "When 
I'm  dead,  I  suppose,"  he  added  with  an  oath. 
He  would  not  write  to  his  sister,  whom  he 
considered  responsible,  somehow,  for  all  the 
new  misery  in  his  house  and  heart,  but  he 
sent  her  a  verbal  message,  through  the 
minister's  wife,  that  she  never  need  count  on 
a  penny  from  him.  "Alive  or  dead,"  he 
added.  The  minister's  wife  was  rather  glad 
of  this,  as  she  was  anxious  to  keep  her  most 
excellent  matron.  "Tell  him  I  will  come 
back  without,"  said  Eebecca. 

Klaas  Brunting,  from  his  place  in  church, 
his  place  of  honour,  could  see  the  blue  spot 
on  Sam  Roskam's  shabby  coat,  and,  one 
morning,  with  rage  in  his  heart,  he  espied 
the  same  symbol  upon  Rebecca's  breast. 
That  Sunday  night,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  sullenly  drank  himself  dead  drunk. 
He  gave  his  housekeeper  money  next  morn- 
ing not  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone.  His 
supreme  dread  now  became  lest  the  outside 
world  should  discover  that  its  libels  had 
come  true.  The  woman  encouraged  a  habit 
in  which  she  saw  an  easy  source  of  profit  to 
herself.  He  would  sit  gloomily  over  his 
glass,  with  congested  brows,  muttering  that 
Sam  and  Rebecca  were  "murderers,"  over 
and  over  again.  Once  the  woman,  as  dull- 
witted  as  she  was  sharply  curious,  asked  him 
what  he  meant.  With  one  of  his  now 
habitual  oaths  he  snarled  to  her  to  hold  her 
tongue. 

It  was  many  months  after  that,  however, 
that  the  woman,  having  waited  breakfast  for 
him  thirteen  minutes — for  him  whose  whole 
life  had  been  a  clockwork — grumbled  her 
way  upstairs,  to  find  that  the  hands  had 
stopped  for  good.  She  took  two-thirds  of 
the  loose  change  out  of  his  pockets;  then 
she  went  and  told  Rebecca,  telling  all  the 
neighbours  on  the  way:    Rebecca  shed  truly 


sorrowful  tears,  from  natural  affection,  and 
also  because  the  doctor  said  that  her  brother 
had  drunk  himself  to  death.  "  He  was  always 
apoplectic,"  said  Sam.  "  He  would  have  died, 
any  way."  And,  as  Rebecca  unreasonably 
went  on  crying  :  "  We  all  do,"  said  Sam. 

The  man  who  had  been  a  deacon  was 
buried  respectfully,  as,  such.  All  the  more 
did  the  contents  of  his  will  come  as  a  horrible 
and  shocking  surprise.  His  cheesemonger's 
shop  and  all  his  other  little  property  were 
left  to  Rebecca  and  Sam  conjointly,  but  there 
was  a  condition  attached.  The  condition 
was  that  the  pair  of  them  should  get  drunk 
together  within  a  week  of  the  testator's 
death.  ^  That  was  all.  If  they  failed  to  carry 
out  this  condition,  the  whole  property  passed, 
irremediably,  to  Wim  Loper,  the  reformed 
cousin,  long  since  hopelessly  relapsed. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  sobbed  Rebecca  to  the  lawyer. 
"  Oh,  sir  !  "  weeping  far  more  bitterly  than 
during  the  funeral.  "Don't  let  anybodv 
know  of  this  !  Don't  let  anybody  know,  I 
beseech  you  !  Oh,  how  unhappy  my  poor 
brother  must  have  been  !  " 

Sam  gazed  at  her,  as  she  stood  there, 
with  her  silver-streaked  hair,  in  her  decent 
mourning,  her  handkerchief  raised  to  her 
pale  face.  A  great  bitterness  came  over 
him  against  the  villain  who  was  thus  playing, 
dead,  with  their  innocent  lives.  "  Heaven  ! 
he's  unhappier  now  !  "  said  Sam. 

Even  the  notary,  who  believed  in  nothing 
but  stamped  paper,  shuddered  at  the  words, 
and,  perhaps,  still  more  at  their  tone.  It 
was  some  time  before  Rebecca  could  speak  at 
all.  At  last  she  steadied  her  features,  and, 
struggling  hard  to  steady  her  voice  as  well, 
she  turned  to  the  man  of  law. 

"Would  you  leave  us  alone  for  a  few 
moments,  if  you  please,  sir  ?  "  she  said.  "  Me 
and  my — this  gentleman,  to  talk  it  over  ?  " 
The  notary  was  about  to  make  some  sug- 
gestion, when  a  clerk,  thrusting  a  fussy  head 
into  the  sanctum,  called  his  master  hastily 
away  to  the  telephone.  Rebecca  and  Sam 
stood  opposite  each  other  in  the  solemn, 
little,  musty  room. 

"  I  won't  say  anything,"  said  Sam. 

"  No,  don't,"  answered  Rebecca. 

"  The  scoundrel !  "  said  Sam. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  reproof  and  with  anger 

so  much  of  both  that  he  shrank  back. 

"  I  mean  the  lawyer,"  he  explained  hastily. 
And  then,  unwilling  to  pretend  to  deceive 
her,  even  where  she  was  nowise  deceived  : 
"Being  in  a  lawyer's  room,  seeing  it's  the 
first  time,"  he  added  apologetically,  "  I  sup- 
pose it  makes  me  call  names." 
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"  It  was  very  bad  of  him,"  she  admitted 
quickly.  "  Oh,  very  cruel  and  badv  But " — 
her  lip  trembled — "but — it  doesn't  matter 
so  very  much,  really,  Sam,  does  it  ?  We — we 
won't  leave  off  being  engaged  ?  "  She  spoke 
wistfully — then,  as  his  answer  delayed,  with 
sudden  vehemence  :  "  Oh,  I  feel  it's  selfish. 
I've  often  thought  of  late  I'm  very  selfish, 
Sam.  So  that  I  may  earn  my  living 
pleasantly — for  I  love  the  work,  though  I  do 
wish  they'd  give  me  an  extra  girl  in  the 
laundry  for  the  summer  months — so  that  I 
may  earn  my  living,  I  tie  you  down  to  this 
life-long  farce."  She  broke  down  completely, 
miserably  at  the  word ;  then  she  fiercely 
repeated  it :  "  This  endless,  hopeless  farce." 
Presently,  calm  again,  she  plodded  heroically 
on.  "I  keep  you,"  she  said  in  tremulous 
tones, "  from  the  choice  of  a  younger  woman, 
Sam." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I'm  such  a 
gay  young  spark  !  " 

She  set  herself  to  see  no  beauty  in  the 
sensitive  face  before  her.  She  tried  to  look 
at  him  objectively — in  vain.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  no  woman's  heart  could  encounter 
with  indifference  the  gaze  of  those  love- 
loving  eyes.  "A  man  doesn't  age  like  a 
woman,"  she  said.  "  There's  nobody  as  old 
as  an  old  maid." 

"  It's  I  that  am  to  blame,"  said  Sam. 
"  .Not  brains  enough  to  support  a  wife  !  " 

"  How  strange  are  the  rules  of  these 
charitable  institutions  !  "  she  answered.  "  A 
matron  may  have  a  lover  to  come  and  see 
her,  but  she  mayn't  have  a  husband  come 
to  stay." 

"  We  knew  that.  We  knew  we  never  could 
marry." 

A  flush  spread  over  her  thin,  old  cheek. 
She  would  not  have  admitted  to  herself  that 
another  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  her. 
And  yet ■ 

He  saw  the  flush,  faint  as  it  was.  "  Hang 
it !  "  he  said,  with  a  frightful  fierceness  that 
staggered  her,  "let's  get  drunk  and  have 
done  with  it !  " 

"Oh,  Sam— hush!" 

"When  a  man's  stopped  in  his  path  by 
a  lunatic,  he — he  must  parley  with  the  luna- 
tic," Roskam  continued  furiously.  "When 
a  man's  threatened  by  a  murderer,  he  must 
protect  himself  first,  right  or  wrong  !  Is 
this  murderer  to  kill  all  that's  left  of  our 
lives,  to  crush  our  last  chance  of  happiness  ? 
Is  this  lunatic " 

She  thrust  out  both  arms  to  ward  off  the 
attack.  His  anger  turned  on  her.  "Very 
well,"  he  said  calmly.     "After  all,  you  are 


right.  It  is  far  more  natural  and  desirable 
and  right  that  yon  drunken  wretch,  who  is 
not  really  a  relation  at  all,  should  spend  the 
money  in  drinking  himself  to  death.  Yes, 
that  is  sensible,  and  religious  and  just.  I  am 
glad  you  are  religious,  Rebecca." 

She  pointed  to  the  little  blue  badge  on  his 
breast. 

"Plenty  of  men  have  broken  that,"  he 
said. 

Unable  to.  speak,  she  pointed  to  her  own. 
"And  women,  too,"  he  answered  her.  "  Doing 
wrong  to  do  wrong,  while  we  should  do  wrong 
to  do  right." 

She  smiled  through  her  rising  tears. 
"  You  are  a  bad  advocate,"  she  said.  "  You 
would  really  have  me  drink  myself  drunk, 
Sam  ?  " 

"  Heaven  !  "  he  cried,  "  don't  you  see  our 
last  chance  is  at  stake  ?  "  He  rose  to  his 
whole  ungainly  height.  He  struck  his  feet 
on  the  floor.  "  This  man  Loper  !  "  he  said. 
"  This  man  !  This  drunken  scoundrel !  Oh, 
Rebecca,  it's  such  a  snug  little  business  ! " 

"It  is,"  she  replied,  and  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears. 

"  The  poultry ■"  he  continued. 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  she  exclaimed,  sobbing. 

"  The  cheeses " 

"  I  can't  bear  it ! "  she  cried,  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"Wim  Loper  will  let  the  whole  thing 
go  to  ruin  in  a  few  weeks !  The  poor 
chickens " 

She  swung  round  on  him.  "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  !  "  she  said. 

He  sprang  back,  but  recovering  himself  : 
"  And  all  because  you  can't  understand  that 
a  madman  must  be  treated  as  mad." 

She  sank  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  She 
stood  still  for  some  moments,  trembling 
slightly.  He  could  see  her  lips  move.  Then 
she  lifted  her  glance  and  looked  full  at  him. 
"Sam,"  she  said  softly,  "you  really  would 
have  me  do  this  thing  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  and  went  near  to  her 
— he,  who  had  never  touched  aught  but  her 
hand — and  put  his  arm  round  her  neck  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

The  door-handle  turned,  and  the  notary 
came  bustling  in. 

"  Such  a  nuisance,  the  telephone  ! "  he 
explained.  "  Always  rings  at  the  most  awk- 
ward moment.  I  was  just  about  to  remark 
that  the  dead  man's  heirs " 

"  Wim  Loper  is  the  dead  man's  heir,  sir," 
not  we,"  put  in  Sam  Roskam. 

The  lawyer  stopped  and  looked  at  them, 
from  one  to  the  other.    He  laughed — a  most 
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unseemly  thing.  "You  don't  want  to— 
ahem  ! — get  drunk  !  "  he  said. 

"  We  may  go— may  we  not  ?  "  suggested 
Rebecca,  with  simple  dignity.  She  drew  her 
shawl  around  her. 

"  My  good  madam,  you  surely  don't  think 
that  the  law — law  and  order  ! — would  com- 
pel a  respectable  female  like  you  to — to — 
commit  herself "     He  paused. 

"Compel?  No,"  said  Rebecca.  "But- 


;  Quite  so.  I  was  just  about  to  remark, 
when  called  away,  that  such  a  condition, 
being  immoral,  is,  of  course,  null  and  void. 
Immoral  conditions  count  as  if  they  were 
not  written.  But,  when  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  of  course  it  is  very  natural  you  should  not 
know  that.  Most  people  think  the  law  is 
based  on^  immoral  conditions.  They  wrong 
the  law ! "  And  he  laughed  again,  quite 
cheerfully,  at  thought  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  legality,  and  also  at  thought  of  this  highly 
respectable  spinster  drunk. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  he  said,  "on  your 
escape.     Blue  ribbon,  too  !     Ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  You  mean  that  the  money  will  be  ours  !  " 
questioned  Sam. 

"Undoubtedly.  It  certainly  is  funny  to 
think  of  the  testator's  feelings,  had  he  known. 
When  he  came  to  me,  I  could  have  told  him, 
of  course  ;  but  I  solemnly  wrote  this  down." 
He  tapped  the  document.  "It  was  quite 
a  good  joke.  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
laughing.  You  owe  me  a — ahem  ! — a  very 
great  deal,  you  two.  But  for  my  silence, 
he'd  have  taken  his  money  elsewhere."  He 
was  glad  to  have  helped  these  two  honest 
souls,  and  he  intended  to  make  them  pay 
heavily  for  it. 

"  But  I  understand  nothing,"  said  Rebecca. 
"  I  cannot  take  my  brother's  money  unless  I 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  will."  The  notary 
could  not  get  her  beyond  that.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  stupid  woman  she  was. 

"  I  know  it  was  very  wicked  and  foolish," 
said  Rebecca  sadly  ;  "  but  he  says  Wim  Loper 
is  to  have  the  money  unless  I  do  what  he 
wants  me  to  do,  does  he  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  but   the   law "     Sam   Roskam 

stopped  the  functionary.  "  We  quite  see  the 
law  would  let  us  have  the  money,  sir,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  we  also  see  that  Klaas  would 
not."  Rebecca,  in  her  anguish,  cast  him 
a  grateful  glance,  which  rewarded  him  a 
thousandfold.  He  continued,  in  a  frenzy 
of  sacrifice,  tearing  his  new-born  dream  of 
happiness  to  shreds— 

"And  whose  money  was  it,  Klaas's  or  the 
law's  ?  "  He  threw  himself  back  in  a  beauti- 
ful attitude  of  innocent  inquiry, 


"  My  good  people,  what  a  foolish  way  of 
putting  it !  "  The  lawyer  gazed  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"Was  the  money  the  law's  or  was  it 
Klaas's  ?  "  persisted  Sam.  Rebecca  nodded. 
"The  law's,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so," 
replied  the  notary  boldly.  "  All  property  is 
a  civil  convention.  The  State  sanction  alone 
makes  it  a  reality.  As  you  see  by  this  legal 
restriction  of  testamentation.  The  law,  of 
its  own  supreme  authority,  decides  how  much 
of  the  testator's  wish  it  will  put  aside,  how 
much  it  will  retain." 

But  this  was  above  both  auditors'  heads. 
Quite  stupidly  they  replied,  looking  at  each 
other,  ignoring  him  :  "  Klaas  says  that  the 
money's  to  be  Loper's."  "  He  says  it  quite 
plainly,"  added  Rebecca.  She  sighed  and 
turned  to  go. 

The  lawyer  struck  his  finger-tips  on  the 
writing-table,  annoyed,  and  nowise  admira- 
tive,  for  a  lawyer  sees,  not  right  or  wrong, 
but  law.  "  You  have  a  week  to— excuse  me 
— to  come  to  your  senses,"  he  said. 

Outside  the  door  Rebecca  gave  Roskam 
her  hand.  "  Let  me  go  alone  now,  please," 
she  said.  "  Come  Saturday  evening  !  "  And 
each  of  them  went  a  different  way,  carrying, 
in  a  heavy-laden  heart,  sad  and  sweet  thoughts 
of  the  other. 

Rebecca  took  possession  of  her  dead 
brother's  house.  She  must  keep  it  for  the 
next  heir,  drunken  Wim  Loper,  who  lived 
thirty  miles  off,  in  the  city,  having  made  this 
little  country  town  too  hot  for  himself. 

Rebecca  stopped  indoors  and  kept  almost 
out  of  sight  for  the  next  day  or  two.  A 
stream  of  inquirers  and  inquisitives  poured 
into  the  little  shop.  The  shop-boy  drove 
a  roaring  trade— for  Wim  Loper.  Rebecca 
wrote  down  every  penny  plainly,  and  hunted 
up  a  lost  farthing  until  she  was  green  in  the 
face.  The  shop-boy  hungered  for  the  coming 
of  Wim  Loper.  Rebecca,  who  had  obtained 
brief  leave  from  her  asylum,  undoubtedly 
longed  also  for  the  end.  She  wanted  to  be 
back  in  her  own  work,  now  permanently  her 
life-occupation.  She  wrote  to  the  notary 
again  and  urged  him  to  take  the  necessary 
steps.  The  minister's  wife  said  that  all 
things  were  wisely  ordered.  If  Brunting  had 
not  had  the  idea  of  that  wicked  will,  the 
asylum  would  have  lost  its  admirable  matron. 
"  We  miss  you ;  we  really  miss  you,"  she  said. 
The  town  talked  incessantly.  People  who 
had  seen  Loper  in  the  city  reported  that 
the  happy  heir  in  spe  was  having  a  gorgeous 
time — not  unmixed  with  acutest  anxiety  lest 
Rebecca — or  Sam,  at  any  rate — should  repent 
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'  Nowadays  he  lost  count." 


of  so  foolish  a  decision  before  the  time  was 
out.  It  was  a  solution  the  notary  had  sug- 
gested, that  Rebecca,  if  her  scruples  really 
proved  invincible,  should  "repudiate"  the 
inheritance,  while  Sam,  getting  drunk  or  not, 
as  he  chose,  could  thus  succeed  to  the  whole 
little  property  and  marry  her.  Wim  Loper, 
already  an  inebriate  wreck,  was  torn  to  the 
ground  by  this  horrible  incertitude.  "  They'll 
give  in  at  the  last  moment,"  he  said.  He 
resolved  not  to  be  sober  one  hour  until  after 
the  fateful  limit  was  passed. 

The  limit  was  Sunday.  On  Saturday,  two 
days  after  the  interview  with  the  notary, 
Sam  Roskam  crept  to  the  dead  man's  house, 
to  his  customary  seat  in  the  parlour,  at  the 


usual  evening  hour.  The  empty  armchair 
stood  against  the  wall.  The  cat  sat  before 
the  stove,  licking  her  paw  persistently.  On 
the  table  stood  the  spinster's  tea,  and  a  glass 
of  milk  for  Sam. 

"  Puss  !  "  said  Sam,  stooping  to  scratch  the 
cat's  head,  "  Puss  !  " 

"  Drink  your  milk,  Sam,"  said  Rebecca.  He 
sipped  it,  giving  some,  in  a  saucer,  to  the  cat. 

"To-morrow  it's  over,"  said  Rebecca,  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh.  "I  expect  Wim  Loptr 
to-morrow." 

She  furbished  her  favourite  little  brass 
kettle  gently  with  her  soft  pocket-handker- 
chief. She  had  given  it  to  her  brother,  for 
the  evening   tea-drinking,  many  years  ago, 
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It  was  the  thing  she  had  regretted  most, 
besides  the  cat,  when  he  drove  her  forth. 
She  had  re-found  it,  much  battered  by  the 
housekeeper,  and  she  had  spent  her  evenings 
in  the  silent  room,  thinking  and  trying  to 
work  out  the  dents,  as  she  talked,  for  talk's 
sake,  to  the  irresponsive  cat. 

"  Poor  Klaas  !  "  she  said. 

"  That  brute  Loper  will  sell  everything," 
replied  Sam.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  he 
was  not  equal  to  pitying  Klaas. 

Rebecca's  mouth  twitched.  She  closed 
her  eyes,  not  to  see  the  polished  mahogany 
cupboard,  the  gilt  vases  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Klaas  has  foreseen  all  that.  He  wished 
it  so,"  she  murmured. 

"  Not  he,"  answered  Sam.  "  He  was  abso- 
lutely certain  we'd  get  drunk  ;  never  doubted 
it.  He  couldn't  have  imagined  anyone  letting 
money  go  like  that.  And  he  simply  put  in 
Loper's  name  because  he  thought  that'd  egg 
us  on.  The  idea  of  Loper  having  your  things  ! 
And,  besides,  I  dare  say  there  was  a  touch  of 
sympathy  between  him  and  Loper,  towards 
the  end,  because " 

"  Don't !  "  said  Rebecca. 

"  He  didn't  know  what  a  good  woman  you 
were,  Rebecca.  He  never  could  have  had  an 
idea  of  that,  had  he  tried  !  " 

"  Don't !  "  said  Rebecca. 

He  sat  gazing  at  her.  Presently  he  poured 
out  fresh  milk  for  the  cat. 

It  was  as  they  sat  thus,  with  the  weight  of 
their  grim  destiny  heavy  upon  them,  that  a 
loud  clang  of  the  shop-bell  recalled  them  to 
to-day.  Ten  o'clock  had  struck.  No  customer 
could  come  at  that  hour. 

Sam  Roskam  went  to  the  door  and  came 
back  with  the  notary.  Rebecca  put  up  a 
thin  hand,  when  she  saw  the  lawyer,  to  ward 
him  off. 

"  Don't  tempt  me  any  more  !  n  she  cried. 
"  Leave  me  in  peace  !  "  I — I  have  suffered 
enough.    Oh,  leave  me,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  " 

But  the  notary  answered  :  "Are  you  not  a 
near  relation  of  Loper's  ?     Tell  me  quick  !  " 

"  Not  a  near  relation,  but  a  relation  cer- 
tainly.    I " 

"  Wim  Loper  is  dead  !  "  cried  the  lawyer. 
His  voice  trembled,  in  spite  of  his  contempt 
for  the  tremble  in  a  voice.  "  The  news  is  all 
over  the  town  ;  the  carrier  brought  it  an 
hour  ago.  He  lurched  off  bis  staircase  this 
morning  and  broke  his  skull." 

"  But  what  difference  does  thafc  make  ? " 
exclaimed  Sam.  "Rebecca's  a  relation,  but 
she's  not  his  heir  !  " 

"You're  a  good  lawyer,  my  friend,"  re- 
plied   the   notary,   smiling.     "Better    than 


poor  Miss  Brunting  here.  Sit  down  calmly 
and  I'll  explain."  He  himself  took  a  chair, 
overturning  the  cat. 

"  Two  months  ago  Wim  Loper  came  to  me 
and  made  a  will.  Who  induced  him  to  do 
that  I  cannot  say.  He  said  drink  had  been 
his  curse  all  his  life,  and  he  shed  bitter  tears 
over  it,  and  finally  he  declared  that  in  his 
death  at  least  he  would  prove  an  example  to 
others— he  little  guessed  how  truly — and  he 
bade  me  leave  whatever  he  possessed  to  those 
of  his  relations  who  were  teetotallers,  ex- 
cluding everyone  else." 

Rebecca  did  not  speak,  but  Sam  said  : 
"There  may  be  many.  The  number  has 
increased  greatly  of  years." 

The  lawyer  answered  :  "  I  should  say  it  is 
hardly  likely.  There  will  be  any  number 
who  now  say  they  are  teetotallers,  but,  re- 
member, they  must  have  signed  the  pledge 
before  this  day,  Saturday,  the  eleventh. 
Mejuffrow  Brunting,  you  probably  know  all 
these  relations,  more  or  less  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  know  all,  or  know  about 
them,"  replied  Rebecca  dully. 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  them  are  possibly 
blue-ribbonites  ? " 

Rebecca  answered  slowly  :  "  I  know  they 
are  not,  for — I  have  looked  up  every  one  of 
their  names  in  the  lists." 

The  notary  laughed  loudly.  "  You  might 
have  spared  yourself  the  trouble  !  "  be  cried. 
"I  never,  in  all  my  life,  met  with  a  blue- 
ribbonite,  except  parsons  and  young  ladies — 
and,  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  !  "  He  waved 
his  hand  to  both.  "That's  why  I  put  in 
*  blue-ribbonite.'  Purposely  put  in  <blue- 
ribbonite,'  and  not  total  abstainer  nor  any  of 
that  vague  rubbish.  Always  be  definite  in 
law-business.  And  when  I  heard  of  Loper's 
death,  1  couldn't  sit  still.  I  had  to  run  across 
here  and  tell  you.  You  are  Wim  Loper's 
heir,  Mejuffrow  Brunting,  and  no  other,  and 
I  heartily  congratulate  you  !  "  He  grasped 
her  hand,  and  also  Sam  Roskam 's.  "  There's 
a  Providence  for  drunkards  and  for  fools," 
he  said.  "  Not  much  difficulty  in  seeing 
which  is  yours!"  Then  he  went  away, 
laughing ;  and  the  shop-bell  tinkled  after  him. 
Sam  Roskam  took  the  hand  which  the 
lawyer  had  dropped.  He  gazed  down,  almost 
reproachfully,  at  the  bit  of  blue  in  his  button- 
hole. "To  think  the  blue-ribbon  should 
bring  money  !  "  he  said.  "  It's  a  fine  cause, 
all  the  same  !  " 

"  I  suppose  that  farthing  I  couldn't  account 
for  doesn't  matter  now,"  replied  Rebecca. 
"  At  least,  not  so  much,"  she  corrected  her- 
self after  a  pause. 

•  2  y 


Cities  wifH  Ways  of  Water. 


By  George  A.  Wade. 


IF  the  average  man  were  asked  to  name 
any  city  whose  streets  consisted  of 
waterways  rather  than  of  ordinary 
roads  like  our  own,  he  would  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  proverbial  hundred 
answer  "Venice."  And  this  would  probably 
comprise  the  full  extent  of  his  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

But  there  are  many  cities  in  the  world 
whose  streets  are  just  as  much  composed 
of  water  as  are  the  famous  canals  of  the 
Adriatic  city,  and  whose  inhabitants,  taking 


another  distinctive  feature  is  the  gondola, 
manned  by  a  picturesque  boatman,  plying  for 
hire  on  the  water.  The  wonderful  palaces 
of  antiquity  in  Venice  recall  the  tales  of 
the  Arabian  'Nights  ;  the  gondolas  and  the 
gondoliers  are  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  ;  the  Kialto  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
are  as  familiar  in  name  and  picture  to  the 
ordinary  reader  as  is  Westminster  Abbey 
or  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Hence  the  fame  which  has  ever  been  the 
lot  of  Venice  since  the  days  when  her  ships 
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them  all  round,  are  far  more  amphibious  than 
is  the  ordinary  denizen  of  Venice.  Naturally, 
owing  to  its  beauty  and  its  place  in  history, 
Venice  stands  pre-eminent  among  these 
water-towns,  and  therefore  must  be  the 
first  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  article. 

The  position  of  Venice,  built  on  islands 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  has  for 
centuries  been  favourable  to  a  great  history, 
and  the  silent  streets  of  the  city  are  as 
mysteriously  impressive  to-day  as  in  the 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice  is 
unique  in  the  number  and  splendour  of 
the  palaces  on  the  banks  of  its  canals,  and 
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competed  with  those  of  Holland  for  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  sea  against  those 
of  England,  just  rising  into  repute.  And 
to-day  Venice  appeals,  bv  reason  of  her 
glorious  past,  no  less  than  by  her  pictur- 
esque present,  to  artists,  poets,  and  all 
lovers  of  that  which  is  beautiful.  The 
story  of  the  Doges  "  wedding  "  the  Adriatic  ; 
the  tragedies  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  the 
tales  of  the  "  Signors  of  the  Night,"  are 
as  new,  as  vivid,  as  they  have  been  for 
centuries. 

The    city   of    spacious   waterways    which 
must    follow    Venice    in    our    category    is 
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VENICE  :     ON     THE     GRAND     CANAL. 


undoubtedly  Stockholm.  The  capital  of 
Sweden  is  an  enterprising  place,  a  busy 
spot  indeed.  Whereas  Venice  sleeps  on  her 
past,  quiet  and  serene,  Stockholm  is  a  real 
town  of  this  new  century,  full  of  life  and 
business  instinct.  She  is  built  upon  hundreds 
of  islands  in  the  very  midst  of  Lake  Maelar, 


and  hence  she  has  as  many 
waterways  as  she  has  ordi- 
nary streets.  Look  at  any 
general  view  of  the  city,  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  these 
streets  of  water  intersect 
Stockholm.  Close  along  the 
sides  of  most  of  these  lakes, 
canals,  and  water-paths  there 
runs  a  road  of  macadam, 
which  arrangement  is  found 
to  be  highly  convenient  in 
many  ways  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Swedish  city  presents  a 
great  contrast  to  the  Venetian 
one,  where  the  houses  usually 
abut  upon  the  water. 

Stockholm's  immense  trade 
in  timber  is  almost  entirely 
carried  on  by  this  water 
system,  which  also  affords 
ample  facilities  for  vessels 
from  Great  Britain  and  other 
lands  coming  into  the  very  heart  of  Stock- 
holm with  their  cargoes.  Miles  of  waterways 
such  as  this  city  possesses  imply  a  great  number 
of  bridges,  consequently  wherever  you  go  in 
Stockholm  your  eye  catches  sight  of  bridges 
of  all  kinds  and  shapes.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  most  of   them   are  extremely  graceful 
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structures,  an  adornment  to  the  trim  city 
itself.  Indeed,  Stockholm  might  Veil  be 
held  up  as  a  model  for  good  management, 
cleanliness,  and  beauty- — a  model  that  many 
of  our  own  English  towns  might  copy  with 
immense  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
inhabitants. 

More  than  one  town  of  Holland  can  with 
truth  be  called  a  city  whose  streets  are  of. 
water,  for  this  country  is  so  intersected 
by  canals  and  cuttings  from  sea  or  river  as 
scarcely  to  have  any  need  for  other  traffic- 
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VENICE:     THE    BRIDGE    OF    SIGHS. 

ways,  and  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Eotterdam 
and  other  towns  at  once  suggest  themselves 
to  the  mind's  eye  in  this  connection.  From 
early  childhood  the  Dutchman  feels  as  much 
at  home  on  the  water  as  on  land,  and  he  does 
as  much  of  his  travelling,  whether  for  business 
or  pleasure,  by  the  one  method  as  by  the  other. 
When  it  is  summer,  his  market-produce  is 
carried  to  its  destination  by  large  flat-bottomed 
boats  resembling  our  punts,  and  in  these  you 
may  see  any  member  of  his  family  rowing, 
from  the  wife  herself  down  to  the  little  girl 
scarcely  able  to  pull  an  oar. 
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VIEW    FROM   THE    HOTEL    DE    ROME,     VENICE. 

When  winter  holds  his  favourite  canals  in 
its  icy  grip,  the  Dutch  farmer  and  his  wife 
only  have  to  put  on  their  skates,  and  the 
city  whose  streets  are  of  water  begins  to 
realise  a  condition  of  traffic  which  Venice 
never  knew.  Then  can  be  seen  the  un- 
wonted sight  of  women  skating  to  market 
with  large  baskets  of  eggs  on  their  heads, 
sujh  a  risky  load  as  a  Liverpool  porter  would 
hardly  care  to  tackle  on  dry  land  without 
some  uneasiness  as  to  its  safety  ! 

High  brick  walls  border  some  of  the  canals 
of  Holland  ;  they  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the   water    from    overflowing    the    country 
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shape  of  a  crescent, 
and  contains  over 
800  bridges.  These 
facts  alone  will  give 
some  indication  of 
how  much  of  its 
area  is  intersected 
by  water. 

Many  of  the 
streets  in  Ghent, 
the  capital  of  East 
Flanders,  are  of 
water.  Ghent  has 
an  interest  for  many 
who  are  never 
likely  to  visit  the 
town,  because  they 
remember  that,    in 


ROTTERDAM    HARBOUR. 

round,  which  lies 
below  the  water 
level.  More  than 
once  such  a  cata- 
strophe has  hap- 
pened, with  terrible 
results  to  life  and 
property.  So  this 
phase  of  the  water- 
street  system  of  the 
Netherlands  is  now 
carefully  watched  by 
the  municipal 
authorities.  Am- 
sterdam, built  on 
100  islands,  is  in  the 


A    WATERWAY    AT   THE    HAGUE. 

the  fine  poem  by  Browning, 
it  was  from  this  city  that 
the  famous  ride  began 
when  "they  brought  the 
good  news  from  Ghent 
to  Aix."  Ghent  is  a 
most  striking  place,  an 
interesting  city  in  its 
ancient  history,  in  its  old 
houses,  in  its  associations, 
in  its  present  •  trade,  and 
in  its  waterways.  It  is 
the  wool  emporium  of 
Belgium;  only  you  do 
not  see,  as  in  Leeds, 
great  bales  of  cloth  dragged 
on  wagons  in  the  streets, 
over    rough    paving  -  stones 


A   STREET    IN    AMSTERDAM. 
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and  slippery  tram-lines  ;  you  see  instead  long 
lines  of  barges  crammed  with  them,  passing 
silently  along  the  quiet  canals.  Miles  and 
miles  of  such  water-streets  there  are,  and 
Ghent  has  found  it  necessary  to  build  over 
eighty  bridges  for  those  passengers  and 
vehicles  that  prefer  to  go  their  ways  by  land. 

Leaving  Europe  in  search  of  such  towns 
as  have  water  for  their  streets,  we  come 
across  some  novel  places  in  other  continents, 
quite  as  interesting  and  strange  as  anything 
wre  can  see  in  Venice  or  Amsterdam. 

First  and  foremost  of  them  must  be 
mentioned  Canton,  where  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  at  least  800,0  :.)0  people  are  born, 
live  all  their  lives,  and  die,  on  the  river  which 
has  the  same  name  as  the  town.  These 
Chinese  of  the  Canton  river  are  an  extremely 
curious  tribe.  Their  barges  are  moored  in 
the  river  for  years  and  years  without  moving, 
and  a  whole  family  lives  in  a  junk  just  as  we 
do  in  a  house.  The  various  parts  of  the 
river  for  miles  are  marked  off  into  regular 


"streets"  and  squares,  and  these  are  as  well 
known  to  them  as  our  own  in  London  are  to 
us.  There  are  vendors  of  all  kinds  of  goods 
who  go  each  day  along  these  water-streets  in 
their  boats,  to  supply  the  people  of  the  junks 
with  food  and  the  necessities  of  life,  just  as 
the  tradesmen  supply  our  wants  in  town. 
These  aquatic  folk  have  playhouses  of  the 
kind  beloved  of  John  Chinaman,  and  they 
occupy  their  time  with  home,  friends,  busi- 
ness, much  as  their  fellow-countrymen  on 
land.  Canton  city  is  indeed  a  curious 
spot,  and  no  other  place  in  the  world  can 
show  anything  to  equal  this  product  of 
Chinese  invention  for  dealing  with  the 
crowded  population  problem.  One  wonders 
how  the  British  mind  would  consider  any 
similar  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  housing  our  overcrowded  population  in 
such  places  as  London  and  Liverpool. 

Srinagar  has  been  called  "  The  Venice 
of  Asia."  This  city  in  Northern  India 
lies   for   some   four    miles   alon<'    each  side 
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as  Srinagar.  They  are  covered  with  old 
houses  and  shops,  and  they  overhang  the 
river  as  if  they  intended  every  moment 
to  tumble  bodily  into  it.  Canals  run  in 
every  direction  from  the  Jhelum  close  by 
the  very  doors  of  houses  through  ail 
parts  of  the  city,  and  on  them  may  be  seen 
much  of  the  life  and  business  of  the  town. 
Srinagar  is  a  very  busy  place  amongst 
Oriental  cities.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
famous  trade  in  Cashmere  shawls,  which,  if 
not  so  great  as  formerly,  is  still  a  business  of 
immense  importance  to  that  part  of  India. 
One  feature  which  would  certainly  shock  the 
Venetians,  however,  in  comparing  this  city 
with  their  own,  is  the  dirtiness  of  Srinagar 
and   the   ruined    portions   of    some    of    it. 
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of  the  river  Jhelum, 
a  tributary  of  the 
Ganges.  Srinagar  is 
the  capital  of  Cash- 
mere, and  has  no 
less  than  135,000 
people  within  its 
boundaries.  Pro- 
bably no  other  town 
in  the  world  has 
such  strange  bridges 
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Venice  is  for  the  most  part 
clean  and  bright,  striking  in 
its  sunniness  and  beauty. 
Srinagar  has  the  sun  and  it 
has  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings. When  you  have  said 
that  about  it,  you  had 
better  stop  and  let  its  title 
of  "The  Venice  of  Asia" 
remain  only  in  the  com- 
parison of  its  water-streets. 

Bangkok,  the  capital  of 
Siam,  is  scarcely  known  as  a 
water-city,  yet  there  is  pro- 
bably no  town  in  the  whole 
world  that  has  so  many  of  its 
houses  floating.  The  craft  are 
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moored  along  both  sides  of  the  river  Menam, 
on  which  Bangkok  stands.  A  raft  of 
bamboos  is  made,  and  on  this  safe  base  is 
reared  a  dwelling  of  wood  much  resembling 
our  own  houseboats  on  the  Thames.  These 
dwellings  belong  each  to  a  separate  family, 
and  are  kept  neat  and  tidy,  jnst  like  the 
ordinary  house.  Streets  and  squares  are 
mapped  out  with  the  utmost  regularity,  even 
more  so  than  in  Canton.  Every  family  has 
its  own  boat,  by  means  of  which  all  its 
business  is  done,  and  which  serves  for  its 
journeys  of  pleasure,  too.  The  market  is 
attended  by  boat ; 
visits  are  paid  in 
the  same  way  ;  the 
family  goes  off  on 
holidays  in  the 
boat,  as  we  do  in 
a  motor. 

The  Siamese, 
above  all  nations  in 
the  world,  hate  to 
walk;  no  such 
mode  of  progres- 
sion is  tolerated  by 
a  Siamese  if  he  or 
she  can  by  any 
means  ride.  A 
Venetian  gondolier 
will  walk  some- 
times ;  even  a 
Hollander  will  ride 
on  his  rough  cart ; 
but  a  Bangkok  man 
—not  if  he  can 
help  it  !  His 
family    boat     for 


him  !  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  therefore, 
that  every  Siamese  can  swim,  for  he 
finds  matters  most  awkward  if  he  cannot, 
since  he  is  liable  about  some  fifty  times 
a  day  to  be  precipitated  into  the  Menam 
at  any  minute,  often  without  warning.  For 
the  rafts  of  bamboo  have  a  curious  knack  of 
becoming  unfastened — sometimes,  it  is  feared, 
not  without  somebody  knowing  how  ;  and 
on  such  occasions,  when  the  family  ark  begins 
to  float  haphazard  down  the  busy  stream, 
knocking  and  jostling  all  sorts  of  craft  and 
other  houses  on  its  way,  turning  into  this 
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THE    MORQUAL   CANAL,    CASHMERE. 


street  and  that  and  out  again  in  delightful  con- 
fusion, the  Siamese  often  finds  himself  thrown 
into  the  water  without  either  preparation  or 
ceremony.  And  he  has  to  get  out  as  best  he 
can,  for  the  occurrence  is  so  common  that  no 
spectator  ever  troubles  about  such  a  trifle  as 
a  few  people  in  the  river  !  Tf  he  did,  his 
whole  time  would  be  thus  taken  up. 

America  and  Canada  can  show  examples 
of  cities  encompassed  with  waterways,  but 
these  vary  from  the  towns  we  have  con- 
sidered so  far.  The  American  water-cities 
may  be  said  to  be  made  for  pleasure,  rather 
than  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  crowded 
populations.  What  has  been  christened 
"  The  City  of  the  Thousand  Islands,"  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  Canada,  is  really  a 
collection  of  houses  which  are  built  on  the 
1,500  small  islands  that  dot  the  famous  river 
in  this  place.  Such  a  vast  collection  of 
islands,  sometimes  close  together,  sometimes 
wide  apart,  has  made  also  a  large  number  of 
narrow  or  wide  water-passages,  whose  banks 
are  generally  most  beautiful,  and  whose 
foliage  and  scenery  are  delightful.  On  these 
pretty  spots  there  have  been  reared  by  rich 
Canadians   hundreds   of    lovely   villas,   and 
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houses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  whilst  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  for  the  casual  visitor  dot 
the  islands  here  and  there. 

In  this  way  a  regular  town  of  many  miles 
extent  has  arisen  whose  sole  means  of  locomo- 
tion is  by  water.  The  various  waterways 
have  been  named  much  as  streets  are  named 
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in  towns,  and  on  them  all  the  trade  and 
traffic  of  "The  City  of  the  Thousand  Islands" 
are  carried  on.  Often  only  one  villa  stands 
on  one  island,  if  the  latter  be  not  large,  and 
in  the  view  shown  three  such  islands  are 
depicted.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  for  sanita- 
tion and  municipal  purposes,  if  all  towns 
could  have  such  wide  "streets"  as  are  seen 
in  the  illustration 
of  this  town.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district 
leave  these  houses 
in  winter  and  spend 
their  time  in  the 
larger  inland  cities. 
But  in  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year 
the  place  is  very 
busy  indeed. 

"  The  Venice  of 
the  Pacific "  has 
been  the  title  be- 
stowed upon  the 
new  town  that  San 
Francisco  some 
years  ago  d e veloped . 

It  is  called  Belvidere,  but  it  is  perhaps  better 
known  to  the  ordinary  San  Franciscan  by  the 
name  of  Ark-Town.  Several  of  the  wealthy 
families  of  the  Pacific  city  thought  that  they 
could  manage  better,  especially  for  the 
summer  months,  than  stop  in  a  city  whose 
streets  were  little  more  than  hotbeds  of  all 


that  is  undesirable  in  the  warm  season.     So 
they  bought  old  tramcars  and  fastened  them 
together,  in  twos,  threes,  and  fours,  as  they 
wished,  and  then  had  them  floated  down  to 
a  part  of  the  bay  away  from  San  Francisco 
itself,  where  they  were  formed  into  a  regular 
town,  with  its  waterways  laid  out  regularly 
and   well.       Here 
~~     n     the  people  live  for 
many   months    in 
,     *  .     :,     ,  the    year.      They 

*  ,  %k^  *  '  S  !  have  had  the  old 
cars  quite  reno- 
vated inside  and 
out.  The  interiors 
have  been  made 
similar  to  those  of 
the  houseboats  at 
Henley,  and  often 
such  a  car  has  two 
small  sleeping- 
rooms,  or  even 
three,  whilst  the 
other  car  attached 
to  it  serves  as 
drawing -room,  and  kitchen, 
a  separate  car  is  not  used  for  this 


Edwards. 


dining-room, 

provided 

latter. 

Each  day  tradesmen  go  in  boats  from  the 
parent  city  to  Ark-Town  with  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  they  pass  along  the  "streets" 
crying  their  wares.  Then  the  lady  of  the 
house  comes  to  do  her  shopping  by  boat  at 
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her  own  door,  and  is  quite  satisfied  there- 
with. One  striking  feature  about  Belvidere 
is  that,  at  night,  it  is  lighted  up  along  its 
streets  just  as  if  it  were  a  town  on  land  and 
had  gas-pipes  regularly  laid.  This  illumina- 
tion makes  a  most  interesting  scene  which  has 
few  equals  in  this  particular. 
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Ozaka,  or  Osaka,  one  of  the  three  imperial 
cities  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Setsu,  lies 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Aji,  which  is  the 
head  water  of  the  Yodogawa,  and  is  a  town 
so  closely  intersected  by  canals  and  river 
branches  as  to  suggest  comparison  with 
Venice  or  Stockholm.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  regular  and 
well  kept,  and  its  houses  are  entirely  built  of 
wood.  The  canals  wander  in  and  out  through 
the  town,  in  which  there  are  line  Buddhist 
temples.  There  is  a  mint  and  arsenal,  a 
Government  hospital  and  a  Government 
school,  whilst  river  steamers  ply  a  constant 
service  between  Osaka  and  its  port,  Hiogo. 

But  we  have  wandered  far,  and  yet  omitted 
in  this  rambling  record  to  refer  to  some  other 
%   city  waterways  nearer  home.     Hamburg,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  cities  whose  roads  are  made  of  water. 
The  old  town  is  traversed  by  a  great  number 
of  narrow  canals,  and  all  are  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  Elbe.     At  certain  times 
these   fleets    run    quite   dry,    and   afford    a 
field  oi  operation  for  the  fleeten kicker,  who 
wades  along  the  oozy  channel,  an  Autolycus 
to   pick  up    unconsidered    trifles.     At   the 
equinox  inundations  come,  and  then,  when 
the  Elbe  is  in  full  flood,  telegrams  from  Cux- 
haven  announce  danger,  when  three  shots  are 
fired  from  the  stintfang  at  the  harbour  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  lands,  and 
if  the  progress  of  the  tide  up  the  river  indi- 
cates acute  danger,  three   more   shots   give 
emphasis   to   the   warning.     But  when   the 
waters  are  down,  the  people  return  to  their 
dripping  abodes.     The  old  part  of  the  city 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Alster,  which,  in  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Elbe,  joins  there  with 
the   Bille,  whilst  to  the  west   lies  the  new 
town,  which  is  of  haudsome  appearance,  and 
has  some  magnificent  rows  of  buildings  and 
fine   public   squares,    meat,   fish,   fruit,  and 
vegetable     markets,    and    many    handsome 
churches. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  waterways 
of  the  towns  of  Holland,  but  on  this  subject 
a  whole  library  might  be  compiled.  There 
is  perhaps  nothing  more  marvellous  shown 


in  the  ingenuity  of  man  than  the  manner  in 
which,  by  aid  of  science,  he  has  converted 
Nature  to  his  uses  in  the  damming  of  the 
great  lake  of  Haarlem.      The   branches   of 
the  river  Spaarne  and  an  intricate  system  of 
canals  brings  the  ship  traffic  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  town,  turning  its  streets  into  so 
many  quays.     In  1643  there  was  a  scheme 
by  Jan  Adriaaneszoon  LeeghwTater  to  endyke 
and  drain   the   Lake,  but  it  was  not  until 
1836  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  turned 
seriously  to  this  matter.    Then,  in  November 
of  that  year,  came  a  furious  hurricane  which 
drove  the  waters  as  far  as  Amsterdam,  and 
another  in  the  following  month  which  sent 
them   in   another   direction   to   swamp    the 
streets  of  Leyden.      Now  the  canals  inter- 
sect whole  acres    upon   which    grow    corn 
and  huge  fields  of  tulips,  and  where  cattle 
graze  and  pleasant-looking   farmhouses   are 
built. 

Dort,  or  Dortrecht,  is  a  gabled  city  that 
has  stoien  from  Venice  some  of  its  cnarm. 
Whichever  way  one  turns,  quaint  houses  are 
seen,  or  curious  facades  rising  in  steps  in  the 
style  typical  of  the  Haussa  towns.  It  is  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Rotterdam  and  is  on  the 
waterway  to  Zeeland.  The  island  of  the 
Maas,  on  which  it  stands,  is  said  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  mainland  in  1421 
by  an  inundation  which  swept  away  seventy- 
two  villages  and  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Arnhem  is  the  chief  town  in  the  province 
of  Guelderland  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  along  the  slope  of 
the  Veluwe  hills.  It  has  changed  hands 
many  times,  has  this  city  of  piers.  In  1514, 
Charles  and  Egmont  took  it  from  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  and  in  1543,  Charles  V.  made  it 
the  seat  of  the  Council  of  Guelders. 

The  States  General  took  possession  of 
it  in  1585  ;  the  French  took  it  in  1672  ; 
it  was  re-fortified  by  Coehoorn  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
stormed  by  the  French  in  1795;  taken 
by  the  Prussians  in  1813,  and  is  now  the 
happy  retiring-place  of  wealthy  Holland 
merchants. 


>T*HE  loveliest  book  in  all  the  land  is  a  kind  that  is  never  sold, 

Bound  in  a  beautiful  pinky-white  and  trimmed  with  a  touch  of  gold ; 
It's  sort  of  an  odd,  irregular  shape,  so  it  does  not  stand  on  a  shelf, 
And  the  funniest  thing  about  it  is  that  you  cannot  read  it  yourself. 

This  book  is  specially  mother's  own,  and  when  from  its  page  she  reads, 

Even  the  littlest  child  will  thrill  at  the  glory  of  knightly  deeds; 

Tales  of  warfare  and  tournament  you  easily  understand 

If  read  off,  not  from  a  printed  page,  but  from  Mother's  Book=of-the=Hand. 

The  stories  you  like  the  best  of  all  are  not  about  knight  or  earl, 
But  those  that  she  reads  about  the  time  when  she  was  a  little  girl ; 
And  sometimes  her  stories  move  along  in  a  kind  of  a  sing=song  rhyme, 
But  mostly  they're  like  you  talk,  and  begin  with,  "Once  upon  a  time." 

The  dear  old  delicious  sentence  gives  you  a  sort  of  thrill, 
And  you  settle  yourself  to  listen,  and  you  keep,  oh,  very  still; 
For  you  must  not  lose  a  single  word  of  the  pictures  grand  or  gay 
That  rise  before  you  when  mother  reads  in  this  most  delightful  way. 


You  listen,  and  dream,  and  listen  to  the  stories  one  by  one, 
And  you  kiss  the  sweet  book  gently  when  the  story- reading  is  done, 
And  you  wish  with  all  your  happy  heart  that  every  child  in  the  land 
Could  know  what  it  is  to  be  read  to  from  Mother's  Book-of- the- Hand. 


MOTHER'S    BOOK-OF-THE-HAND. 

The  dear  old  delicious  sentence  gives  you  a  sort  of  thrill, 
And  you  settle  yourself  to  listen,  and  you  keep,  oh,  very  still ; 
For  you  must  not  lose  a  single  word  of  the  pictures  grand  or  gay 
That  rise  before  you  when  mother  reads  in  this  most  delightful  way. 
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By    IAN    MACLAREN. 


T  was  this  day  a  year 
ago  that  Holker's 
first  stroke  of  good 
fortune  came,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  pledge  of 
future  success.  He 
had  carefully  pre- 
served the  letter,  and 
now  he  reads  it 
again. 

"The  Consolidated  Cotton  Mills,  Ltd. 

"  Head  Office  : 
"  107,  Pemberfcon  Street,  Manchester. 
"  May  4th,  1904. 

"  Messrs.  John  Holker  and  Co., 

"  Oil  Merchants,  Westhaven. 

"Dear  Sirs, — I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
form you  that  my  directors  have  accepted 
your  quotation  for  the  supply  of  oil  to  our 
mills  for  one  year  from  July  the  1st  inst. 
The  chief  engineer  will  inform  you  of  the 
quantities  required,  and  the  dates  of  delivery. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Arthur  Hurst,  Secretary." 

It  was  a  letter  which  could  be  read  in  ten 
seconds,  but  John  Holker  remembers  that  it 
was  half  an  hour  last  May  before  he  had 
done  with  it,  and  he  recalls  and  tastes  again 
one  of  the  most  vivid  sensations  of  his  life. 
For  one  thing,  it  had  a  fine  appearance  ;  the 
paper  was  thick,  the  title  at  the  head  was 
imposing,  and  "  Head  Office "  had  a  grand 
sound,  suggesting  many  other  offices  scat- 
tered about  Lancashire.  And  his  name 
would  soon  be  known  through  all  that 
hinterland  ruled  by  the  "  Consolidated." 
What  an  able  and  discriminating  man  that 
chief  engineer  must  be  !  It  was  his  report,  no 
doubt,  which  settled  the  matter  ;  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  know  him,  he  was  sure  they  wrould 
become  good  friends.  Even  the  secretary 
had  a  dignified  position,  and  lie  must  be  a 
proud  man  to  sign  those  letters.  Then  high 
above  secretaries  and  engineers  were  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  the  chairman  and  the 
directors  of  the  "  Consolidated."  Why,  there 
was  no  such  concern  in  the  north,  making 
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such  huge  purchases,  turning  out  so  much 
manufactured  stuff,  working  so  extensive  a 
capital,  and  possessing  such  magnificently 
equipped  premises.  And  he,  John  Holker, 
who  only  began  business  for  himself  four 
years  ago,  and  had  fought  a  stiff  battle,  was 
for  one  year  at  least,  and  might  be  for 
twenty,  the  oil  merchant  of  this  famous  com- 
bine. It  meant  four  hundred,  perhaps  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  clear  profit,  and  it 
was  certain  to  bring  other  business.  Already 
he  was  imagining  conversations. 

"Well,  Mr.  Holker,  we'll  consider  the 
matter,  and  let  you  know  whether  there'd 
be  any  use  in  you  sending  in  a  quotation. 
Supply  the  'Consolidated  Cotton  Mills,'  do 
you  ?  Didn't  know  that.  Of  course,  that 
alters  the  case  ;  a  firm  which  does  for  the 
combine  must  be  pretty  good.  Certainly, 
we  should  like  a  quotation.  If  you  don't 
mind,  let  us  have  it  to-morrow  ;  and  if  you 
can  put  us  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
'  Consolidated,'  I  have  very  little  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  business  together  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  us  both." 

The  vision  grew  before  him  till  he  saw  his 
oil  lubricating  the  machinery  of  half  the 
mills  in  Lancashire,  and  penetrating  in  a 
steady  trickle  through  Yorkshire,  while  the 
engines  of  steamships  all  over  the  world  were 
running  smoothly  through  his  good  offices. 
Already  he  was  seating  himself  in  the  room 
of  his  future  office,  which  wras  now  in  one  of 
the  handsome  and  artistic  buildings  which 
were  redeeming  the  business  streets  of  West- 
haven  from  sordid ness  and  vulgarity.  His 
eye  still  in  prophecy  rested  fondly  on  the 
plate,  which  he  would  have  in  two  metals, 
with  simply  "  John  Holker  and  Co.,"  and  no 
reference  to  oil  upon  it,  because  everyone 
knew  Holker's,  "  the  big  oil  people." 

What  a  conceited  and  selfish  wretch  he 
was  !  And,  stung  by  a  sudden  thought,  he 
sprang  from  his  chair.  Here  he  was  poring 
over  that  letter  as  if  it  had  been  an  ancient 
manuscript  wrhich  required  deciphering,  and 
holding  it  in  different  lights  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  Whistler's  Nocturnes,  wThile 
all  the  time  the  other  partners  of  the 
firm  had  never  heard  of  the  great  event. 
Company  may  mean  much  or  nothing  in  the 
style  of  a  firm,  and  in  this  case  it  meant 
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"  '  But  I  know  you  will  get  it,  Jack.' ' 


everything,  for  the  two  juniors  were  a  very 
nice-looking  young  woman  aged  twenty- 
three,  who  had  been  married  eighteen  months, 
and  the  most  remarkable  baby  for  bigness, 
health,  beauty,  happiness  in  a  whole  suburb 


of  Westhaven.  It  was  to  obtain  the  second 
partner  that  he  had  ventured  to  start  on  his 
own  account,  and  it  was  for  the  two  junior 
partners,  and  not  for  greed  of  gain,  he 
planned  and  toiled  to  secure  contracts  and 
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make  the  firm  a  permanent  success.  And 
they  didn't  know!  For  hours  they  had 
talked  together  at  home  about  this  particu- 
lar chance,  and  every  day  feis  wife's  first 
question  when  he  returned  from  the  office 
was  :  "  Have  you  got  it,  Jack  ?  "  And  when 
he  told  her  that  no  letter  had  come,  she 
denounced  the  "Consolidated"  for  their 
lazinesss  and  unkindness,  and  declared  that 
if  they  only  knew  how  a  certain  young  oil 
firm  with  three  partners  were  waiting  for  the 
result,  they  would  send  it  by  telegraph. 

"But  I  know  you  will  get  it,  Jack,  for 
everybody  says  your  oil  is  the  very  best  on  the 
market,  and  you  have  offered  to  give  it  so 
cheap.  I  wish  I  knew  the  chairman  or 
somebody  in  the  combine  ;  and  I  would  tell 
them  that  they  ought  to  help  a  new  firm, 
and  I  would  describe  our  dear  little  home  to 
them ;  and  then  the  chairman  or  the  other 
man,  whoever  it  was,  would  send  me  away, 
happy,  with  contracts  and  cheques  and  things 
in  my  pocket." 

"  You  would  be  a  most  fascinating  traveller 
for  the  firm,  I  am  sure,  Daisy,  and  would 
bring  us  lots  of  business,  but  we  shall  not 
send  you  out  till  we've  exhausted  every  other 
plan.  And  I  am  not  very  confident,  for  this 
is  a  big  affair,  and  lots  of  stronger  firms  are 
in  for  it."  But  all  the  time  he  was  hoping, 
and  now  the  good  news  had  come. 

"  241  Blackbird  Lane  ;  and  quick,  please. 
That  you,  Daisy  ?  Anything  wrong  ?  No  ! 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  a  bit  of  all  right,  and  a 
large  bit.  Letter  from  the  'Consolidated,' 
accepting  my  quotation.  What  do  you  think 
of  John  Holker  and  Co.  ?  It  will  perhaps 
mean  £500  a  year  increase  to  our  income. 
Yes,  I  hear  you  cheering  quite  well ;  and  if 
you  get  any  louder,  they'll  hear  you  in  the 
office.  Of  course,  it's  only  for  a  year,  remember 
that ;  but  if  the  engineer  is  pleased  with  the 
oil,  it  will  be  permanent.  So  you  were  right, 
after  all,  wifie  ;  I  half  believe  you  went 
through  and  saw  the  engineer,  for  of  course 
it  was  his  word  which  settled  the  matter.- 
Tell  baby  at  once,  and  I  shall  try  to  get 
home  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  evening  to 
celebrate  the  event.  What's  that  ?  Baby 
crowing  ?  Of  course  I  believe  he  under- 
stands ;  that  baby  will  soon  know  the  whole 
oil  business.     Good-bye,  dear,  till  evening." 

That  was  May  4th,  1904,  and  now  another 
letter  lay  before  him,  dated  May  5th,  1905, 
from  the  "  Consolidated."  It  was  from  the 
same  secretary,  and  it  was  in  the  same 
style,  and  there  was  a  reference  to  the  same 
chief  engineer,  and  it  had  to  do  with  the  same 
question  of  quotations.     But  there  was  this 


difference,  that  the  letter  of  to-day  informed 
him  that  the  "  Consolidated  "  could  not  ask 
him  to  quote  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  they 
regretted  the  report  upon  his  oil  by  the 
chief  engineer  had  been  unfavourable.  The 
letter  was  clear  and  final,  and  it  was  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  He  had  done  a  large  business 
during  the  year  with  the  combine,  and  made 
an  honest  profit  of  a  fair  amount ;  no 
complaint  had  been  made  of  his  oil,  and  his 
relations  with  the  various  engineers  had  been 
quite  agreeable.  He  had  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  obtain  the  contract  for  another 
year  if  his  terms  were  reasonable,  and  he 
knew  that  the  former  contractors  had  supplied 
the  "  Consolidated  "  for  ten  years.  To  get 
this  contract  and  then  to  lose  it,  was  worse 
than  never  to  have  had  it  at  all.  And  now  the 
big  office  with  the  copper  plate  faded  away, 
and  he  heard  another  kind  of  conversation 
when  he  was  trying  to  do  business. 

"  No,  speaking  frankly,  Mr.  Holker,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  use  in  your  sending 
a  quotation.  The  matter  isn't  settled,  but 
I  am  afraid  you  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 
Our  people  are  rather  particular  about 
their  oil,  for  you  know  we  are  running 
our  vessels  at  a  pretty  high  speed,  and  we 
can't  hold  the  engineers  responsible  for 
heating  unless  the  oil  be  Al.  What  do  I 
mean  ?  Well,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
nasty,  but  it  has  got  abroad  that  you  have 
lost  the  '  Consolidated's '  contract  because 
the  oil  was  not  up  to  the  mark.  Of  course, 
there  may  have  been  a  mistake,  and  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  every  question  ;  but 
you  can  see  that  in  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  no  use  your  offering  for  our  ships. 
Very  sorry,  but  you  will  see  I  can't  help  it ; 
hard  lines  on  you,  all  the  same."  And  it  was 
particularly  hard  lines  ;  it  would  be  hardship 
for  the  two  juniors,  and  it  might  even  spell 
ruin. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  And  Holker  went 
round  to  see  his  special  friend,  who  had 
shared  his  study  at  school  and  played  in  the 
same  eleven,  and  spent  holidays  in  the 
country  with  him,  and  who  dropped  in  once 
a  week  for  an  evening  smoke,  and  who  was 
high  friends  with  both  the  junior  partners. 
Carson  was  of  another  type  from  Holker,  not 
really  so  able,  but  shrewder.  Not  in  the 
slightest  degree  tricky,  but  less  fastidious 
than  Holker,  good-hearted  at  the  bottom, 
but  a  trifle  cynical.  More. wary,  distrustful 
and  watchful.  He  always  spoke  of  himself 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  until  Mrs.  Holker 
was  able  to  size  him  up,  he  used  to  horrify 
her  by  insisting  that  every  man  had  his  price, 
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that  most  firms  played  tricks  where  they 
could,  that  the  only  mistake  was  to  be  found 
out,  and  that  if  a  merchant  went  on  the 
principle  of  high  honour,  he  would  soon  be 
in  the  poorhouse.  It  was  only  Carson's  talk, 
and  Holker,  when  he  made  his  little  will,  left 
Carson  as  trustee  for  his  wife  and  child  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  knowing  that  Charlie 
would  do  his  very  best  in  honour  and  in 
kindness  for  anyone  committed  to  his  charge. 
But  he  was  a  knowing  man,  and  Holker 
turned  to  him  in  this  perplexity  as  by  an 
instinct. 

"  Awfully  sorry,  old  man  !  "  And  Holker 
told  his  wife  that,  though  he  knew  Charlie 
to  be  a  good  friend,  he  was  touched  by  the 
expression  in  his  face.  "  The  '  Consolidated  ' 
was  a  big  scoop,  and  I  thought  you  were  in 
for  high  business.  Of  course  you  thought 
you  would  have  the  contract  again,  and  you 
deserved  to  get  it,  at  your  prices  and  quality. 
You  bet  that  the  chairman  and  one  of  the 
other  big  bugs  has  put  a  son  whom  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with,  or  an  imbecile  son-in- 
law  whom  he  has  had  to  provide  for,  into 
some  fooling  little  oil  firm.  Then  the  old 
man  will  secure  the  contract  for  the  young 
man,  and  nail  him  £500  from  the  %<  Con- 
solidated,' instead  of  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Very  likely  it  will  be  £600,  or  maybe  £700, 
in  that  case,  for  they  don't  look  too  closely 
at  figures  when  it's  a  director's  friend. 

"  Complaint  about  the  oil,  was  it  ?  "  And 
Carson  gave  a  long,  low  whistle.  "  Just  so. 
Report  by  the  chief  engineer?  This  is 
another  story,  Jack.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
the  oil  was  sound,  and  I  also  know  that  its 
quality  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  you  ask  ? 
My  dear  man,  will  you  never  grow  up  and 
get  to  know  the  world  ?  You  have  that 
letter  in  your  hands,  and  you  know  how  well 
you  served  those  people,  and  you  don't  under- 
stand the  inwardness  of  the  affair.  You 
were  christened  John,  I  suppose  ;  if  your 
father  had  been  able  to  foresee  what  kind  of 
chap  you'd  turn  out,  he'd  have  called  you 
St.  John,  for  that  is  what  you  are." 

"  Look  here,  Charlie,"  said  Holker,  "  I 
know  quite  well  how  you  pretend  to  think  that 
every  man  is  a  rogue,  and  that  you  can't  go 
on  in  business  unless  you  get  behind  people  ; 
but,  of  course,  that  is  only  the  case  with  scally- 
wags, and  you  are  the  last  man  yourself  to 
do  anything  dishonourable.  There  must  be 
some  mistake  about  the  oil — very  likely  the 
enginemen  have  not  been  using  it  properly — 
but  I  can't  imagine  that  there's  any  trickery. 
The  '  Consolidated '  is  too  large  an  affair  for 


that  kind  of  thing.  No,  no,  Charlie,  I've 
lost  the  contract,  and  it's  a  hard  hit ;  but 
there's  no  use  whining,  only  I  thought  I'd 
come  round  to  tell  you,  as  you're  always  so 
decent,  and  to  ask  your  advice.  There's  no 
hope,  I  should  say,  after  that  letter,  of  being 
allowed  to  offer,  but  I  would  like  to  vindicate 
the  stuff.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  for  innocence  you  are  in  a 
solitary  class  ;  nothing  like  you  could  be 
found  in  any  market  of  Westhaven.  John 
Holker,  you  ought  to  leave  business  and 
enter  the  Church,  but  even  the  parsons  would 
walk  round  you.  You  ought  to  be  kept  in  an 
orphan  asylum. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  chaff,  Jack.  I'm  as 
sick  as  you  are  over  this  performance.  Yes, 
I  have  got  some  advice,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  First,  did  you  see 
much  of  that  engineer  man,  and  was  he 
civil  ?  Quite  so,  never  hinted  anything 
about  the  oil  being  bad  ?  Yery  nice  of  him. 
For  instance,  now,  had  you  any  communi- 
cation with  him  as  the  end  of  the  year 
approached  ?  Please  cast  your  memory  back 
to  the  latter  part  of  December,  as  the  counsel 
say  to  the  witnesses." 

"  Why,  of  course,  Charlie,"  replied  Holker, 
"  we  had  letters  from  the  engineer's  depart- 
ment from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  curious 
you  should  have  asked  that  question,  for  the 
chief  wrote  himself,  some  time  in  December, 
a  very  decent  letter.  He  spoke  as  if  he  was 
pleased  with  everything,  and  finished  up  by 
referring  to  the  season  of  the  year,  which 
was  near  at  hand,  and  wishing  myself  and 
our  firm  a  successful  New  Year.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  was  pretty  confident  of  getting 
the  contract  again,  and  why  I  am  so  bitterly 
disappointed." 

"  Yery  polite  indeed,"  said  Carson — "quite 
what  I  expected.  You  returned  a  courteous 
answer  and  reciprocated  his  good  wishes  ? 
Exactly.  You  didn't  go  round  to  Popkins' 
and  tell  them  to  send  to  that  noble  official's 
private  address,  which  no  doubt  was  on  the 
letter,  three  boxes  of  cigars  at  not  less  than 
fifty  shillings  the  hundred,  and  then  make 
your  way  to  Jobson's,  and  instruct  them  to 
forward  to  the  same  address  three  dozen  of 
champagne,  say  at  seventy  shillings,  or  perhaps 
eighty  shillings — without  making  any  refer- 
ence to  your  generosity,  and  without  expecting 
any  reply  ?  It  never  would  have  occurred  to 
you,  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  John  Holker 
and  Co.  You  cannot  believe  that  a  man  in 
his  position  would  have  been  influenced  by 
such  a  present,  dear  old  Jack.  You  would 
have  been  asl^med  to  secure,  business  by  such 
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means,  my  sainted  friend.  It  would  have 
been  a  bribe,  would  it,  and  it  would  have 
been  illegal,  would  it  ?  You  don't  believe 
it's  ever  done  with  such  people  ;  perhaps  you 
might  add  it  would  be  unchristian,  and  then 
that  will  make  the  case  complete.  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  you,  Jack  ;  it's  a  great 
responsibility,  and  I  am  not  worthy  of  it. 

"Land  of  liberty  !  "  continued  Carson,  " if 
I  had  only  happened  to  drop  into  your  office, 
and  you  had  shown  me  that  letter  last 
December,  you  would  havehad  the  contract 
for  the  next  year,  and  all  the  years  to  come, 
at  any  quotation  you  chose.  Oh  !  I  dare  say 
you  would  have  been  as  high  and  mighty  as 
usual,  and  as  pig-headed  and  impracticable, 
and  you'd  have  talked  lots  of  tomfoolery 
about  secret  commissions,  I  suppose,  and 
straight  dealing.  I  quite  believe,"  concluded 
Charlie  savagely,  "  you  would  let  your  wife 
and  child  starve  rather  than  wet  the  throat  of 
the  chief  engineer,  or,  to  be  quite  professional, 
oil  his  hands.  But  that  wouldn't  have 
mattered ;  I  would  have  sent  the  little 
remembrance  myself,  and  you  would  have 
never  known  anything  about  it.  I'd  have 
taken  the  value  out  in  meat  and  drink  and 
good  company  at  your  house  every  week  for 
a  year." 

"Charlie  is  quite  certain  that  I  lost  the 
contract  because  I  didn't  send  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  chief  engineer,"  explained 
Holker  in  the  evening,  when  he  and  his 
junior  partner  were  holding  a  sad  conference. 
"  Of  course,  he  takes  a  more  cynical  view  of 
things  than  I  do,  and  he  says  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  ever  means  ;  but  do  you  know, 
Daisy,  it's  a  horrible  idea.  All  the  same,  I 
am  rather  afraid  there's  some  truth  in  his 
suggestion.  If  this  were  the  way  business 
had  to  be  done,  it  would  be  ghastly." 

"If  that  was  why  the  chief  engineer  told 
lies  about  your  oil,  he's  a  mean,  wicked 
wretch,  and  ought  to  be  put  in  prison.  But, 
Jack,"  and  Daisy  leant  her  head  on  her 
husband's  shoulder,  "  if  it's  the  custom,  and 
everybody  does  it,  and  you  can't  get  on  without 
doing  it,  would  it  be  .  .  .  awfully  wrong 
for  you  to  send  something  at  Christmas  to 
those  kind  of  people  ?  We  give  presents  at 
that  time  to  our  friends,  and  isn't  this  just 
something  of  the  same  kind  ?  I  know  how 
honourable  you  are,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  love  you  so  much,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  you  one  little  bit  different,  because  I 
think  you  just  perfect.  But  aren't  you  the 
teeniest  morsel,  too — you  know  what  I 
mean  ? " 

"  Scrupulous,  that  is  the  word  you  are  after, 


little  woman,  and  perhaps  I  have  sometimes 
been,  what  the  Bible  calls,  righteous  over- 
much. Charlie  one  day  said  that  if  I  went 
on  as  I  was  doing,  I  would  soon  become  a 
Pharisee.  God  knows  I  have  plenty  of  faults 
to  keep  me  humble,  but  the  pater  drilled 
into  me  when  I  was  a  small  boy  that  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  was  to  cheat  in  any 
shape  or  form,  games  or  work.  And  I  feel 
that  if  I  began  to  do  anything  that  wasn't 
straight,  I  should  go  all  to  pieces.  .  You 
know  how  my  heart's  wish  is  to  build  up  a 
sound  business,  and  surround  you  and  the 
little  partner  with  every  kind  of  comfort  I 
can  get  for  you  ;  but,  Daisy,  you  are  the  last 
woman  to  enjoy  a  home  founded  on  dis- 
honour." 

"  Of  course  I  am,  Jack  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Carson  is  saying  all  those  horrible  things 
about  every  person  being  a  rogue,  although 
I  know  it's  all  his  fun,  I  feel  so  proud  to  know 
that  there  is  one  man  of  honour,  and  that 
is  my  man.  But,  Jack,  is  ....  a  Christmas 
present  cheating  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  Daisy,  but  you  don't  quite 
understand  the  lie  of  things,  for,  although  you 
are  the  best  partner  in  Holker  and  Co.,  you 
haven't  taken  much  part  in  the  active  busi- 
ness. This  is  how  it  stands  :  the  engineer 
represents  his  Company,  and  I  represent  my- 
self, as  well  as  you  and  baby  ;  his  business  is 
to  get  the  oil  of  as  good  quality  and  as 
reasonable  a  price  as  possible  for  the  4  Con- 
solidated,' my  business  is  to  supply  the  oil 
and  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  for  myself 
and  the  two  partners.  If  I  give  him  a 
present  of  some  value,  say  ten  or  twenty 
pounds  at  Christmas,  then  his  judgment  is 
blinded  because  he  has  received  what  is  really 
a  bribe,  and  I  must  make  the  twenty  pounds 
by  giving  either  poorer  oil  or  charging  more 
for  what  I  give.  It  is  the  '  Consolidated  ' 
who  lose  the  money,  but  the  engineer  and 
myself  lose  something  more — our  good  con- 
science. And,  wifie,  you  are  going  to  help 
me  to  keep  that,  whatever  we  give  up." 

When  Daisy  had  flung  her  arms  round  her 
husband's  neck  and  kissed  him,  it  was  a  seal 
of  a  covenant  betwixt  them  that  they  would 
never  buy  riches  at  the  price  of  dishonour  ; 
and  then  they  continued  their  consultation. 

"  Charlie  says  that  it  is  no  use  complaining 
to  the  Company  in  such  cases,  because  you 
can  prove  nothing,  and  they  don't  like  being 
bothered  with  such  affairs.  They  simply 
think  that  you  are  taking  a  mean  revenge 
on  the  other  man,  and  they  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you.  But  I  believe  that 
neople  have  some  sense  of  justice.    I  do  not 


l/-'b/s/>< 


"  Daisy  praised  for  the  thousandth  time  the  honour  and  the  courage  of  her  husband.' 


think  I  have  been  well  used,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  doing,  if  you  will  just 
listen  and  turn  over  what  I  say  in  your  wise, 
little  head."  And  Jack  gently  stroked  Daisy's 
hair. 

"This  afternoon  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  '  Consolidated,'  saying  how 
pleased  I  had  been  to  have  the  oil  contract 
for  last  year  ;  that  I  had  done  my  best  to  give 
satisfaction  ;  that  I  had  hoped  to  have  it  on 
the  same  terms  for  another  year ;   that   I 


knew,  of  course,  that  this  must  be  on  busi- 
ness terms,  and  if  I  had  lost  because  my  price 
was  too  high,  I  would  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, but  that  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  be 
informed  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to 
offer  on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  oil 
I  had  supplied. 

"  You  are  following  me,  little  woman  ? 
Then  I  go  on  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
serious  charge — it  affects  both  my  character 
and  my  business  ;  I  conclude  by  asking  that 
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the  oil  be  submitted  to  a  chemist  for  analysis, 
and  that  I  shall  abide  by  his  judgment,  and 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  his  fee.  That  is 
the  gist  of  the  letter,  and  I  need  not  read  it 
to  you,  because  it  is  in  business  ferms.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  And  when  the  junior  .[ 
partner  declared  it  to  be  perfect — but,  then, : . 
dear  girl,  she  thought  everything  he  did  was 
perfect— Holker  posted  it  that  very  evening. 

Holker  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with- 
out writing  this  letter,  but  he  had  very  slight 
hope  of  any  practical  success,  and  after 
waiting  anxiously  for  three  days,  he  was  not 
astonished  by  the  answer  from  the  "  Consoli- 
dated." That  lordly  body  acknowledged 
receipt  of  his  letter  ;  assured  him  that  it  had 
had  their  careful  consideration ;  informed 
him  that  they  depended  on  the  report  of 
their  own  officials,  in  whom  they  had  the 
fullest  confidence  ;  explained  that  they  were 
not  in  the  custom  of  having  controversies 
on  business  affairs,  and  declined  in  distinct 
terms  his  suggestion  of  a  chemical  report. 
When  Carson  heard  of  this  guileless  corre- 
spondence, he  was  greatly  overcome,  and  said 
that  Holker  had  really  risen  above  himself 
on  this  occasion.  He  doubted  whether  the 
chairman  had  ever  seen  Jack's  letter,  and  he 
thought  it  extremely  likely  that  the  chief 
engineer  had  dictated  the  answer  through 
the  secretary.  He  even  went  the  length  of 
hinting  that  the  secretary  might  have  been 
willing  to  smoke  a  good  cigar  as  well  as  the 
engineer,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  how  the 
wife  of  the  agent  of  a  foreign  railway  com- 
pany was  driving  that  day  a  very  nice  pair 
of  ponies  which  had  come  from  a  large 
shipping  firm.  The  gift,  of  course,  might 
have  been,  a  mark  of  their  admiration  for  a 
good-looking  woman,  but  it  might  also  be 
a  token  of  gratitude  to  her  husband  for 
shipping  an  enormous  amount  of  railway 
material  by  that  firm's  vessels.  And  he 
impressed  afresh  upon  Holker  that  he  must 
come  down  from  his  high  horse  and  do  as 
other  men  did  ;  in  short,  that  he  must  oil 
the  officials  as  well  as  the  wheels. 

As  it  happened,  however,  Carson  was  wrong 
for  once,  and  the  bold  policy  had  not  been 
unsuccessful.  While  the  usual  official  answer 
had  been  sent  to  Holker,  and  the  chairman 
had  seemed   to  pay  little  attention  to  the 


matter,  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  No 
man  knew  better  than  that  hard-headed 
Lancashire  spinner  the  ins  and  outs  of  things 
and  the  tricks  of  officials.  During  the  next 
week  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  man  who  wras 
called  in  the  office  the  chairman's  private 
^ecfetary,  and  discharged  a  great  many 
duties  for  the  head  of  the  "Consolidated," 
which  no  person  knew  anything  about, 
dropped  into  the  various  mills  with  specious 
messages  for  the  manager  ;  but  managed 
before  leaving  to  have  an  accidental  conver- 
sation with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  engines. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  he  appeared  in  the 
chairman's  room  as  one  who  had  completed 
his  commission. 

"  Fourteen  mills  you  have  visited  ?  Quite 
enough.  Got  the  truth  out  of  the  engine- 
men  without  their  knowing  what  you  were 
after  ?  Good  !  Say,  do  they,  that  they  had 
never  cleaner  and  sweeter  oil  since  they  took 
charge  of  the  engines  ?  Not  the  slightest 
complaint  from  anyone,  in  fact  ?  Kather 
what  I  suspected.  That  will  do,  Simmonds. 
Will  you  take  those  letters  into  the 
manager  ?  " 

Holker  never  knew  the  inwardness  of  the 
situation,  and  no  one  but  the  chairman, 
Simmonds,  and  the  chief  engineer  knew  it  in 
the  "  Consolidated."  But  a  few  days  later  a 
letter  came  on  the  old  paper,  and  in  the  old 
style,  informing  Messrs.  John  Holker  and  Co. 
that  they  might  offer  once  more  for  the  oil 
contract ;  and  Messrs.  John  Holker  and  Co., 
in  their  big  office  now,  have  had  the  contract 
ever  since.  It  was  only  last  week  that, 
sitting  in  their  drawing-room  after  dinner — 
for  there  is  a  beautiful  home  as  well  as  a  big 
office  now — Daisy  praised  for  the  thousandth 
time  the  honour  and  the  courage  of  her 
husband,  and  impressed  on  baby,  who  is 
now  in  the  sixth  form  at  Rugby,  that  his 
mother  wished  him  to  be  that  kind  of 
man. 

By  the  way,  the  chairman  of  the  "  Con- 
solidated "  sent  for  the  chief  engineer,  and 
without  going  into  details,  but  looking  at 
him  very  straight,  told  him  in  his  driest 
manner  that  unless  he  could  make  the 
engines  of  the  "  Consolidated  "  run  pleasantly 
with  Holker's  oil,  he  had  better  resign  his 
post. 


LENTEN    BRIDGE. 

Modern  Curate:   Good-bye.     I'm  afraid  I  played  very  badlv  this  evening. 

rx^rL?iSINp  HTE-Sll  WeJJ>  l\: C0U1ldn't  be  helPed'  *  ^PPOse;  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  well. 
»»a  £  V*  ^  "!  fU.rght'  rea11"  thanks'  Ifc  was  only  that  X  was  wearing  a  hair  shirt  for  the  first  time, 
and  couldnt  feel  used  to  it.  ' 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


"  I  hear  you  have  got  a  new  baby,  Wiggins," 
said  the  squire  to  his  gardener.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  call  him  ?  Not  some  high-flown  name 
that  will  make  him  ridiculous  in  after-life,  I 
hope?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  replied  Wiggins.  "  If  it's  not  a 
liberty,  sir,  we  thought  of  calling  him  plain 
James — after  you,  sir." 


District  Visitor  :  Well,  Mrs.  Macdonald,  and 
how  are  you  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Macdonald  :  Aye,  mem,  I'm  but  a  poor 
creature,  and  no  fit  for  anything  better  than  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


"  So  you  are  a  hermit,  eh  ?  Well,  if  you  don't 
mind,  kindly  tell  me  how  you  came  to  adopt 
such  an  undercrowded  and  non-remunerative 
profession  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  my  auto  broke  down  near 
here,  and  rather  than  endure  the  jibes  of  the 
triumphant  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  I 
took  the  machine  to  pieces,  carried  them  to  this 
cave,  and  have  remained  here  ever  since,  trying  to 
put  them  together  again." 


AN    APRIL    FOOL. 

'Twas  April  the  First 

When  Kate  sauntered  by; 
And  that  was  the  worst — 
'Twas  April  the  First. 
In  guile  she's  well  vers'd, 

And  innocent,  I; 
'Twas  April  the  First 

When  Kate  sauntered  by. 


Elizabeth  B.  Piercy. 


An  elderly  English  tourist,  while  exploring 
the  outskirts  of  an  American  city,  came  across  a 
small  crowd  of  excited  boys,  who  were  apparently 
quarrelling  over  a  dog  in  their  midst.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  was  told  they  were  seeing 
who  could  tell  the  biggest  lie,  the  winner  to  have 
the  dog  for  a  prize. 

"  Oh,  my  young  friends !  "  he  exclaimed, 
thrusting  his  way  into  the  group,  "  that  is  very 
wrong.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  when  I  was  a 
lad." 

"  Give  him  the  pup !  "  came  the  enthusiastic 
chorus. 
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THE  EDGE-BALANCER. 

When  in  South  Africa,  I  went  round  to  East 
London  by  train.  The  carriages  are  divided  as 
in  English  corridor  trains.  A  rkst-class  ticket 
entitles  one  at  night  to  a  fourth  share  of  a 
compartment.  Each  seat  makes  a  bed,  and 
shelves  letting  down  above  them  make  two 
others.  Bedding  is  hired  from  the  conductor  at 
a  half-crown  the  journey.  When  one  gets  the 
knack  of  tucking  this  well  into  the  cushions,  a 
comfortable  night's  rest  can  be  had.  There  is  no 
notice  as  to  how  many  the  compartment  seats  by 
day.  There  should  be  none  at  home.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  English  second-class  carriage  (the 
kind  that  takes  us  to  the  City)  and  the  decipher- 
ing of  its  "  To  seat  five  passengers "  upon  each 
side  will  lead  future  antiquaries  astray.  Drawings 
of  the  ancient  English  will  appear  in  the  school 
histories.  We  shall  be  shown  as  a  puny  race  with 
no  knees,  sitting  comfortably  five  a  side  in  com- 
partments that  would  barely  hold  fouf  moderns. 
Of  course,  that  is  all  that  sit  now— the  fifth  is  an 
edge-balancer.  He  need  not  be  the  last  comer. 
To  watch  a  fat  man  who  understands  the  game 
enter  a  carriage  already  actually,  but  not  legally, 
full,  is  an  artistic  revelation.  He  moves  to  the 
centre  of  the  carriage  and  indicates  which  side  he 
means  to  sit.  By  hard  squeezing  the  others  make 
a  space  of  a  few  inches.  He  sits  down  as  if  un- 
conscious of  the  impending  struggle.  Then  he 
half  rises,  turns  right  round,  and  looks  his  neigh- 
bour steadily  in  the  face.  Under  the  baleful 
influence  of  this  glare,  the  neighbour  struggles 
dreadfully,  and  grinds  the  corner  man  against  the 
woodwork.  Of  course,  they  can't  make  room  for 
the  fat  man,  but  one  of  the  four,  the  predestined 
edge-balancer,  vacates  his  own  seat,  and  for  the 


A   HERO. 

'  I  once  saw  that  feller  throw  a  stone  at  a  policeman  1 " 


NOT   ON    ANY   ACCOUNT! 

Author  :  I  should  like  to  tell  my  publisher  to  ask 
you  to  do  the  illustrations  for  my  new  book  ? 

Artist:  For  your  new  book?  Great  Scott,  man, 
don't  do  anything  of  the  kind  ! 

Author  :  Why  not  V 

Artist  :  Why,  man,  I  should  have  to  read  it ! 

rest  of  the  journey  is  not  standing,  sitting,  or 
leaning,  but  in  a  position  of  torture  that  has  none 
of  the  advantages  of  either.  The  edge-balancers 
are  an  amiable,  futile  race,  and  often  mildly 
intellectual.  I  remember  being  one  of  nine  in  a 
second-class  compartment,  when  a  young  man 
entered  with  the  words  "edge- balancer"  so  plainly 
stamped  upon  him  that  we  made  scarcely  a 
pretence  of  moving  up  for  him.  He  took  his 
natural  position.  Even  with  his  experience  he 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  upright,  and  whenever 
the  train  stopped  fell  on  top  of  me.  He  was 
trying  to  read.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain 
what  book  could  divert  a  man  in  such  dreadful 
circumstances.  It  was  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's — 
"The  Seats  of  the  Mighty."     . 

But  the  edge-balancer  will  pass,  and  leave  no 
geological  record.  To  save  future  ages  from  error, 
the  railway  companies  should  print  the  word 
"  five  "  in  perishable  paint.  In  some  matters  it  is 
astonishing  the  pains  we  are  at  to  furnish  the 
future  with  accurate  knowledge  of  us.  Not  a 
foundation-stone  is  laid  but  a  collection  of  our 
coins  is  deposited  under  it.  Both  the  stone  and 
the  coins,  one  hears,  are  apt  to  be  lifted  by  the 
masons,  and  one  hopes  that  this  is  so.  Otherwise 
Edwardian  coins  a  thousand  years  hence  will  be 
as  used  penny  stamps  are  to-day.  No  one  will 
take  the  least  interest  in  them,  except  charitable 
spinsters,  who,  having  heard  that  a  million  will 
get  an  orphan  into  an  asylum,  spend  their  time 
turning  over  old  foundation-stones.  By  the  time 
the  million  is  collected  the  orphan  is  a  grandparent. 

B.  A.  Clarke* 


OK   COUUSE    NOT  ! 


'  You  seem  to  take  a  ^reat  interest  in  ^olf,  Miss  Jones.     Do  you  play?" 
'  Oh,  dear,  no  !     1  shouldn't  even  know  how  to  hold  the  caddy ! " 


The  schoolmaster  was  trying  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  conceited,"  which  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  reading  lesson. 
"  Now,  boys,"  he  said,  "  suppose  that  I  was 
always  boasting  of  my  learning — that  I  knew  a 
good  deal  o'  Latin,  for  instance,  or  that  my 
personal  appearance  was — that  I  was  very  good- 
looking,  y'  know — what  should  you  say  I  was  ?  " 

Straightforward  Boy  :  "  Sure,  sir,  I'd  say  you 
was  a  liar,  sir !  " 


Ten- year-old  Fred  was  going  to  a  party  for 
the  first  time. 

"Here's  half-a-crown,  Fred,"  said  his  father; 
"  if  it  rains,  be  sure  you  take  a  cab  home." 

When  Fred  got  home,  he  was  thoroughly 
drenched. 

"  Why  didn't  you  take  a  cab  ?  "  exclaimed  his 

•f-o  f  n  pi* 

"  I  did,  father,"  replied  Fred ;  "  and  I  sat  on 
the  box  all  the  way  home.    It  was  glorious." 


THE  DEBATING  CLUB. 

^PHERE  once  was  a  Debating  Club,  exceeding  wise  and  great ; 

On  grave  and  abstruse  questions  it  would  eagerly  debate. 
Its  members  said*  "We  are  so  wise,  ourselves  we'll  herewith  dub 
The  Great  Aristophelean  Pythagorastic  Club." 
And  every  night  these  bigwigs  met,  and  strove  with  utmost  pains 
To  solve  recondite  problems  that  would  baffle  lesser  brains. 
They  argued  and  debated  till  the  hours  were  small  and  wee ; 
And  were  not  much  discouraged  if  they  didn't  then  agree. 
They  said  their  say,  and  went  their  way,  these  cheerful,  pleasant  men, 
And  then  came  round  next  evening,  and  said  it  all  again. 
Well,  possibly  you'll  be  surprised ;  but  all  the  winter  through 
The  questions  they  debated  on  numbered  exactly  two. 
For  as  they  said :   *'  Of  course  we  can't  take  up  another  one, 
Till  we  have  solved  conclusively  the  two  that  we've  begun." 
They  reasoned  and  they  argued,  as  the  evenings  wore  along ; 
And  each  one  thought  that  he  was  right,  and  deemed  the  others  wrong. 
They  wrangled  and  contended,  they  disputed  and  discussed, 
They  retorted  and  rebutted,  they  refuted  and  they  fussed ; 
But  though  their  wisdom  was  profound,  and  erudite  their  speech, 
A  definite  conclusion  those  men  could  never  reach. 
And  so  the  Club  disbanded,  and  they  read  their  last  report, 
Which  told  the  whole  sad  story,  though  it  was  exceeding  short : 
"  Resolved— We  are  not  able  to  solve  these  problems  two  : 
1  Does  Polly  want  a  cracker  ? '  and  *  What  did  Katy  do  ? '" 

CA  ROL  YN     WEL  L8. 
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A    DIPLOMAT   IN   THE   MAKING. 


Father:  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on. with  your  French,  Tom? 

Tom  (who  is  not  very  proficient)  :  Pretty  well,  father. 

Father:  Ask  politely  for  some  cheese/ 

TCW  (after  an  awkward  silence)  :  But  I  don't  want  any  cheese,  father ! 
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The  Art  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lomax. 


By    Austin    Chester. 


THE  father  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lomax 
was  a  well  -  known  Manchester 
gentleman,  capable  and  active  in 
affairs,  who  received  an  education  in  art 
as  a  designer,  for  which  career  he  was 
intended,  and  who  found  in  landscape 
painting  his  greatest  pleasure.  But,  al- 
though his  own  hopes  and  those  of  his 
parents  intended  him  for  an  artist,  "  there's 
a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,"  and  in 
this  case  it  turned  him  to  the  commercial 
side  of  the  profession  ;  and  he  eventually 
brought  his  taste  and  trained  experience  to 
the  business  of  picture-dealing  in  his  native 
town.  In  this  way  it  was  that  his  son  John 
was  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
paintings  of  many  great  men,  and  so  early 
did  the  boy  evidence  both  taste  and  skill  in 
drawing  that,  when  he  was  sixteen,  he  was 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  Manchester 
School  of  Art,  having,  at  that  time,  already 
received  a  very  admirable  general  education 
at  the  "  Handel  Schule "  at  Stuttgart. 
"  It   was,"   says   Mr.   John   A.    Lomax,   in 

May,  1907. 


looking  back  to  those  days,  "  as  much  by 
my  father's  desire  as  by  my  own  that  I  went 
in  for  painting,  for  he  had  always  had  a  wish 
that  a  son  of  his  should  follow  in  the  pro- 
fession from  which  Fate  had  barred  him.  He 
encouraged  me  in  every  way,  and  later,  when 
my  training  was  at  an  end  and  I  was  working 
independently,  it  was  by  his  advice  that  I 
sent  my  first  three  pictures  to  the  Academy, 
all  of  which  were  accepted — two  hung  on  the 
line  and  one  above.  I  know  now  that  my 
father  was  more  anxious  even  than  I  that 
these  pictures  should  be  hung,  but  before  I 
got  my  varnishing  ticket  he  had  died." 

Thirty-four  years  ago  the  system  of  art 
teaching  in  vogue  at  Manchester  was  one 
which  entailed  the  elaborate  stippling  which 
brought  drawings  to  a  so-called  high  degree 
of  finish,  a  method  which  in  no  way  appealed 
to  the  young  student.  He  accordingly  went 
to  Diisseldorf,  whence,  again  dissatisfied,  and 
being  of  an  independent  frame  of  mind  and 
fired  with  a  hundred  ambitions,  he  made 
his  way  to  Munich,  which  proved  a  far  more 
701  3  ^ 
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stimulating  forcing-house  to  his  talent,  for 
Munich  then  was,  as  it  still  remains,  the 
heid  quarters  of  German  art. 

The  true  object  of  art-teaching,  as  Walter 
Crane,  in  a  most  interesting  article,  points 
out,  is  very  much  like  that  of  all  education — 
"  to  inform  the  mind,  while  you  give  skill  to 
the  hand — not  to  impose  certain  rigid  rules, 
or  fixed  recipes  and  methods  of  work,  but, 
while  giving  instruction  in  definite  methods 
and  the  use  of  materials,  to  allow  for  the 
individual  development  of  the  student  and 
enable  him  to  acquire  the  power  to  express 
himself  through  different  media  without 
forgetting   the   grammar    and    alphabet   of 


design.  Practice  may  vary,  but  principles 
remain,  and  there  is  a  certain  logic  in  art  as 
well  as  in  reasoning.  All  art  is  conditioned 
in  the  mode  of  its  expression  by  its  material, 
and  even  the  most  individual  kind  of  art  has 
a  convention  of  its  owTn,  by  reason  of  the 
very  necessities  and  means  of  its  existence. 
Methods  of  expression,  conventions,  alter,  as 
each  artist  and  each  age  seek  some  new  inter- 
pretation of  Nature  and  the  imagination — the 
well-spring  of  artistic  life,  and  from  these 
reviving  streams  continually  flow  new  har- 
monics, new  inventions,  and  re-combinations, 
taking  form  and  colour  to  the  temperaments 
which  give  them  birth."      In  Munich,  Mr, 
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John  Lomax  found  the  art-teaching  which 
exactly  suited  him.  The  pupils  worked 
rapidly  in  charcoal  from  life,  and  when  their 


ability  in  this  medium  showed  them  sufficiently 
trained  in  form,  they  were  attached  to  the 
painting-school.      Here,  for   a  year   and   a 
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half,  Mr.  Loraax  studied ;  then,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  a  brother,  he  had  to  relinquish 
the  pleasant  student  life  and,  for  a  time, 
adapt  himself  to  the  less  congenial  one  of  his 
father's  business  in  Manchester.  An  inter- 
regnum of  sketching  in  Cornwall  he,  however, 
one  winter  allowed  himself,  painting  there 
the  scenes  of  fishermen,  in  their  boats  or 
mending  their  nets,  subjects  of  coast  life  with 
which  the  work  from  Newlyn  and  St.  Ives 
has  of  late  years  made  us  so  familiar  ;  and  it 
was  choice  from  these  pictures  that  made  his 
first   Academy  success.      The  death  of   his 


Mr.  Lomax  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  painter  of  what  might  be  called  emotional 
genre,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  label  him  as 
a  close  follower  of  Meissonier,  and  conse- 
quently the  heir  of  artists  "  so  various  and 
so  complete  "  as  Tirbourg,  Mires,  and  Gerard 
Dow. 

Before,  however,  he  settled  down  into  this 
particular  groove,  Mr.  Lomax  experimented 
in  both  landscape  and  portrait  painting, 
neither  of  which  lines  of  paint  appealed  to 
him.  Taste  is  fostered  by  the  smallest 
accident  ;  a  stray  visit,  a  conversation,  and 
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father,  which  immediately  preceded  this, 
tied  him  for  yet  another  three  years  to 
business,  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
of  the  Manchester  premises,  he  felt  free  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  trade,  and  in  1889 
found  himself  at  last  at  liberty  to  come  to 
London  and  resume  painting  as  a  profession. 
The  subjects  of  the  pictures  by  which 
Mr.  Lomax's  work  is  chiefly  known,  illus- 
trate certain  views  of  a  period,  romantic  and 
daring  in  its  manners,  which  is  especially 
dear  to  us  from  the  picturesqueness  which 
distinguished  it  and  of  which  modern  life 
has  lost  almost  all  trace. 


"  the  illuminating  vision,"  if  it  chances  to 
"  chime  with  mood,"  appears ;  for,  as 
Whistler  truly  said,  the  growth  of  art 
depends  upon  the  personal  feeling  of  the 
artist,  it  springs  up,  here  and  there,  in  a 
scattered  manner.  "  The  illuminating  vision 
that  chimed  with  mood "  may  be  said  to 
have  come  to  Mr.  Lomax  when  he  happened 
on  an  exhibition  of  Meissonier's  works  in 
Paris. 

In  choice  of  subject  and  in  size  of  canvas. 
Mr.  Lomax  is  a  follower  of  Meissonier ;  he  is 
like  him,  too,  in  his  careful  microscopic 
detail,  his  conscientious  neatness,  "  the  trim 
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assurance  of  his  effects,"  in  that  he  is  the  and  constructive  ability,  that  all  the  dramas 
producer  of  an  enormous  amount  of  work  of  which  he  has  placed  upon  canvas  show  his 
a  peculiarly  level  quality,  that  he  has  selective        vision    of    them    to    have   been   organically 
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complete,  and  that  lie  shares  with  the  French 
master  something  of  the  inexhaustible 
industry  that  was  one  of  his  characteristics. 
But  in  methods  of  paint  Mr.  Lomax  may  be 
said  to  be  a  divergent  from  that  artist  wTho, 
as  has  been  said  with  some  truth,  painted 


" great  pictures  on  tiny  canvases";  for  in 
place  of  the  firm,  smooth  surface  which 
creates  so  complete  an  appearance  of  the 
highest  finish  as  to  allow  no  atmospheric 
mystery  to  intervene  between  the  spectator 
and  the  motif,  Mr.   Lomax  uses  a  broader 
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'JOLLY     COMPANIONS.'        liY    JOHN     A.     LOMAX. 


brush-work,  and  there  is  a  personal  quality 
apparent  in  his  management  of  colour.  To 
be  the  follower  of  a  man,  in  fact,  does  not 


necessarily  make 
one  an  imitator, 
and,  if  Mr.  Lomax 
paint*  Meissonier- 
pictures,  he  does 
so,  not  with  first 
intention  of  like- 
ness, but  because, 
with  what  may  be 
designated  second 
intention,  he,  from 
his  great  admira- 
tion for  that  artist's 
work,  is  quick  to 
take  advantage  of 
likeness  when  it 
occurs. 

To  most  men  it 
comes    easier    to 
travel     over     lines 
others  have  em- 
ployed than  to  start 
new   ones    from   a 
personal    stand- 
point,   for   a    man 
naturally    gains    confidence    when  he  feels 
himself   to  be  following  a  path  which  has 
been  pursued  to  good  purpose  ;  even  then, 
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however,  he  is  met  by  grave  difficulties,  for, 
although  to  practise  a  man's  defects  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  lalour,  to  cull  from  his  good 
points  just  sufficient  instruction  as  can  help 
to  originality  is  a  very  different  "matter. 

It  is  never  fair  to  attribute  one  man's  art 
to  the  influences  of  another,  since  likeness 
between  the  two,  if  sought,  can  almost  in- 
variably be  captured :  for  instance,  we  can,  if 
we  look,  trace  likeness  in  Mr.  Lomax  to  a 
greater  than  Meissonier,  for  the  spirit  is 
Hogarthian  that  moved  Mr.  Lomax  to 
paint  "A  Fortune  on  the  Throw,"  "The 
Bitterness  of  Dawn,"  "  The  Prodigal,"  and 


in  his  memory  perfect  ideas  of  the  subjects 
lie  meant  to  draw  would  have  as  clear  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure  as  the  man  who  can 
write  freely  hath  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  their  infinite  combinations 
(each  of  these  being  composed  of  lines),  and 
would  consequently  be  an  accurate  designer. 
I  therefore  endeavour  to  habituate  myself 
to  the  exercise  of  a  sort  of  technical 
memory,  and  by  repeating  in  my  own  mind 
the  parts  of  which  objects  are  composed,  I  can 
by  degrees  combine  and  put  them  down  with 
my  pencil,!'  wrote  Hogarth,  and  Mr.  Lomax 
has  this  "  technical  memory"  well  developed, 


'  WIIKIIE    MOTH    AND    RUST    DOTH    CORRUPT, 


"  For  he  had  spoken  lightly  of  a  woman's 
name,"  as  in  these  pictures  he  also  becomes 
the  delineator  of  a  "  Rake's  Progress."  It 
would  not,  either,  be  difficult  to  attribute  to 
Mr.  Lomax  the  words  of  Hogarth  :  "I 
wished,"  said  Hogarth,  "  to  compose  pictures 
on  canvas  similar  to  representations  on 
the  stage.  My  pictures,  in  fact,  are  my  stage, 
and  I  treat  my  subjects  as  might  a  dramatic 
writer.  Men  and  women  are  my  players,  who, 
by  means  of  certain  actions  and  gestures, 
exhibit  a  dumb  show." 

One  other  trait  Mr.  Lomax  shares  with 
Hogarth — a  great  power  of  memory.  "He 
who  could  by  any  means  acquire  and  retain 


and  is  able,  without  a  model,  to  do  many  a 
day's  satisfactory  work. 

Neither  memory  nor  choice  of  subject 
makes,  however,  a  Hogarth,  since  whose  day 
men,  with  names  both  conspicuous  and 
obscure,  have  painted  similar  scenes,  images 
of  social  life  seen,  as  it  were,  in  a  diminishing 
mirror  ;  thus  endeavouring  to  give  in  paint, 
much  as  Balzac  did  in  words,  an  inventory  of 
the  vices  and  virtues  of  fashionable  society. 

Definitely  expressed,  frank  and  free  in 
their  manner  of  treatment,  the  canvases  of 
Mr.  Lomax  show  not  only  both  selective 
and  constructive  ability,  but  an  original 
vision,    for   no   one    has    attacked    similar 
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■V&ienes    from    exactly    that    point    of    view 
,\y hence   he  approaches  them.     Meissonier's 
.Vniodels      were      of      another      nationality, 
'•Hogarth's    were    of    a    generation    earlier. 
*  There  is  a  breadth  of  method  proportionate 
'  'to  size  of  canvas  ;  and  that  of  Mr.   Lomax, 
broad  when  judged  by  the  inch  measure  of 
the  canvases  upon  which  he  paints,  precludes 
all  possibility  of  attaching  to  him  the  stigma 
of  copyist ;  and,  indeed,  a  surprising  largeness 
of  treatment  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
his  style.     For  some  eighteen  years  now  he 
has   worked   in   the   same   field,   and    such 
favourites   are   his   pictures    that   his   com- 
missions are  always  far  ahead  of  his  power 
to  execute  them,  a  sign  that  his  art  is  held 
high  in  popular  esteem,  for  it  receives,  as  is 
its   due,    by   purchase   the   mark   of  public 
approval. 

Mr.  Lomax  is  a  born  story-teller.  To  him 
has  been  given  the  power  to  do  with  the  brush 
that  which  few — save  a  Kipling  or  a  Guy  de 
Maupassant  — have  been  able  to  do  with  the 
pen.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  literary  motive, 
the  central,  vivid  idea,  captured  and  paraded 
in  its  perfection.  A  humorist,  too,  at  once 
simple  and  direct,  is  Mr.  Lomax,  much  as  is 
Mr.  Dendy  Sadler,  and  as  was  Randolph 
Caldecott ;  for  in  several  instances  he  convicts 
himself  by  help  of  his  palette  of  a  quite 
boyish  love  of  a  joke. 

"  To  dare,  to  enjoy,  to  explore,  never  to 
tire,  to  be  alive  and  full  of  blood,  and  young, 
to  risk,  to  love,"  these  are  the  themes  which 
Mr.  Lomax  chiefly  paints,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary the  amount  of  human  interest  his 
pictures  contain,  especially  extraordinary  when 
we  consider  that  his  picture  "  In  the  Bitterness 
of  Dawn "  is  practically  little  more  than  a 
study  of  still  life,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  figure  counts  in  the  whole  as  a  com- 
paratively small  item.  So  affectionate  and 
judicious  is  his  recognition  of  the  character 
of  the  Queen  Anne  chairs  that  each  appears  to 
tell  its  own  tale,  and  the  result  of  the  pictorial 
effect  is  admirable.  Anyone  who  has  had 
any  experience  of  sitting  up  to  abnormal 
hours  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  knows  that 
feeling  of  depression  with  which,  when  the 
door  is  shut  upon  the  last  guest,  the  deserted, 
disordered  scene  of  the  revelry  strikes  his 
sight,  how  the  room  appears  to  cry  out  its 
protest  against  the  distasteful,  irremediable 
waste  of  hours  !  This  is  a  sentiment  that  in 
pictorial  art  should  be  used  sparingly,  but  in 
that  in  "  The  Bitterness  of  Dawn  "  the  story 
is  told  by  the  chairs  rather  than  by  the 
figure,  it  is  told  with  restraint,  and  it  is  told 
well.     The  artist  makes  no  covert  comment ; 


he  presents  the  scene  simply  as  a  piece  of 
still  life  into  which  there  has  crept,  in  the 
telling,  a  certain  tone  of  exhortation.  His 
rejection  of  all  but  essentials  in  the  scene  is 
surprising, 

The  themes  upon  which  a  painter  exercises 
his  brush  are  by  no  means  immaterial  to  his 
art.  He  who  paints  still  life  well  is  not  so 
great  an  artist  as  he  who  paints  real  life  well, 
it  is  said,  but  theGreeks  expressed  their  opinion 
on  the  subject  even  more  strongly.  They 
"laughed  at  painters  of  eating-houses" — that 
is  to  say,  they  considered  that  the  delineators 
of  rustics  were  less  able  artists  than  those  who 
showed  equal  skill  in  the  delineation  of  a 
more  civilised  community  ;  but  to  paint  still 
life,  as  in  this  picture  Mr.  Lomax  paints  it, 
is  to  bring  imagination's  aid  to  the  task  and 
lift  it  beyond  a  canvas's  furniture. 

For  all  the  humour  and  buoyancy  reflected 
in  "The  Squire's  Song,"  "Jolly  Companions," 
"  How  the  Old  Squire  Caught  the  Big  Jack," 
and  "  After  the  Foursome,"  Mr.  Lomax  is 
at  heart  a  pessimist,  for  his  most  sincere 
expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  Society  is  shown  le^s  in  such  pictures  as 
these  than  in  those  others  that  deal  with 
more  sombre  subjects,  like  "  The  End  of  His 
Tether,"  "After  the  Duel,"  and  "For  he 
had  spoken  lightly  of  a  woman's  name  " — 
pictures  which  are  expressive  of  some  firm, 
resolute  text.  In  "  Where  Moth  and  Rust 
doth  Corrupt "  we  get  vivid  drama ;  and 
the  painting  of  this  picture  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Lomax 
builds  up  the  minutia3  of  detail  of  his  sub- 
ject before  he  begins  to  paint  it.  He  dressed 
the  skeleton  in  an  old  worn  dressing-gown 
and  put  stockings  on  the  bones  of  the  legs, 
arranged  his  subject  in  the  corner  of  his 
studio,  blocked  the  window  so  as  to  leave  but 
one  strong  gleam  of  light  to  fall  upon  the 
form  and  the  chest  of  treasure,  then,  for 
many  days,  the  housemaid  was  instructed  to 
bring  her  dustpan,  and  its  daily  yield  was 
carefully  sprinkled  over  the  whole.  Thus 
the  illusion  of  actuality  was  produced. 

The  emotions  which  make  pictures  dramatic 
are  common  to  all  times,  but  few  artists  know 
as  well  as  does  Mr.  Lomax  how  to  treat  them 
to  advantage,  or  how  to  tell,  with  both  good 
taste  and  discretion,  the  points  of  pictorial 
story. 

Would  you  have  your  songs  endure, 
Build  them  on  the  human  heart, 

sings  the  poet — a  lesson  which  the  artist 
has  taken  to  himself,  for  it  is  the  weaknesses 
and  passions  of  the  human  heart  of  which  he 
is  the  exponent.  * 


GOOD    MANNERS. 

By  W.    SOMERSET    MAUGHAM. 


OST  people  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  little 
dinners  which 
Augustus  Breton 
gave  to  his  friends, 
for  the  company  was 
always  well-chosen, 
the  meats  carefully 
ordered,  and  the 
wines  unparalleled  in 
the  county.  He  was  an  epicure  without 
grossness,  who  cultivated  a  delightful  urbanity 
far  from  towns,  living  a  hermit  life  by  aid 
of  the  resources  of  civilisation  and  the 
consolations  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  recluse, 
dwelling  among  his  books  on  the  land  he 
had  inherited  from  his  fathers,  a  student  of 
men  who  prosecuted  his  inquiries  by  prefer- 
ence among  the  Kentish  yokels  and  the 
squireens  of  that  fertile  county.  A  man  with 
a  certain  ironic  taste  for  self -analysis,  he 
liked  to  observe  himself  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  unsophisticated ;  and  he 
practised,  as  a  contrast  to  rustic  manners, 
a  courtesy  which  reminded  you  of  the 
elaborate  breeding  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Augustus  Breton's  peculiar  standpoint  might 
be  imagined  by  the  stately  air  of  his  Georgian 
house,  filled  with  the  graceful  furniture  of 
Chippendale  and  of  Sheraton,  with  mezzotints, 
and  with  exquisite  silver ;  and  his  appear- 
ance fitted  the  frame  with  a  perfection  that 
suggested  the  studied  pose.  He  was  a  man 
of  scarcely  middle  size,  slender  notwith- 
standing his  fifty  years,  with  small  hands 
and  small  feet,  of  which  perhaps  he  was 
immoderately  proud  ;  he  wore  his  grey  beard 
cut  in  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  his  well-shaped  aquiline 
nose,  his  pale  blue  eyes,  recalled  the  ancestral 
portraits  which  adorned  his  walls.  He 
preferred,  without  actually  stating  it  as  a 
fact,  to  give  the  impression  that  all  the 
beautiful  things  in  his  house  had  been 
handed  down  to  him,  but  in  truth  he  himself 
had  bought  the  great  majority  ;  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  collector,  talking  most  willingly 
of  the  great  masters  of  mezzotint,  of  the 
marks  and  style  of  silver,  of  various  cabinet- 
makers dead  but  still  remembered ;  and 
during  his  rare  visits  to  London,  most  of  his 


time  was  spent  where  such  things  are  bought 
and  sold. 

One  evening  I  dined  with  him,  to  meet 
the  Rector,  a  youngish  man  with  iron-grey 
hair  and  an  ascetic  manner,  whom  my  host 
treated  always  with  a  peculiar  deference ; 
and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  been  asked  for  his 
breezy  ways  and  his  adventurous  air  of 
having  surpassed  many  strange  perils.  I  felt 
sure  Augustus  Breton  saw  in  him  no  ordinary 
young  seaman,  but  an  Elizabethan  sailor  who 
had  passionate  tales  to  tell  of  exploits  on  the 
Spanish  main.  Our  host  liked  to  keep  the 
conversation  well  in  hand,  and,  with  his 
exquisite  politeness,  took  care  that  each 
guest  in  turn  should  speak  of  what  most 
concerned  him ;  he  managed  us  with  a 
lightness  of  touch  that  was  admirable,  talking 
himself  but  little,  and  then  with  a  kind  of 
grave  wit,  merely  to  change  a  topic  that 
seemed  to  have  been  long  enough  debated, 
or  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  which  might 
revive  a  languishing  interest.  We  dealt 
with  the  Rector,  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  the 
influence  of  the  Church  in  rural  parts  ;  with 
the  sailor,  of  British  armaments  and  the 
chances  of  war  ;  and  at  last  the  admirable 
dinner  was  ended  and  port  was  set  upon 
the  table.  Politely  as  ever  at  this  stage, 
Augustus  Breton  inquired  after  the  Rector's 
wife ;  he  could  never  forget  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  acquaint  nice,  when  dining 
with  him,  she  had  ventured  to  eat  an  orange 
while  drinking  her  port  ;  and  though  he  had 
borne  the  affront  with  unexampled  civility, 
the  lady  had  not  again  been  invited  to  his 
house. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  wine,"  said  the 
parson,  who,  for  all  his  ascetic  look,  knew 
good  port  from  bad. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  host,  holding  it  meditatively 
to  the  light,  "  I  have  only  just  now  begun 
to  drink  it.  It  has  been  in  my  cellar  for 
some  years,  and  this,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the 
first  bottle  I  have  tried.  I  will  acknowledge 
that,  besides  wishing  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  I  asked  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  dine  with  me  so  that  you  might  give 
me  your  opinion." 

The  Pector,  flattered  that  such  a  master  in 
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'You're  looking  at  my  reprint,'  I  said,  casting  all  doubt  behind  me." 


these  affairs  should  challenge  his  praise, 
slowly  inhaled  the  exquisite  aroma. 

"  It  is  something  really  most  remarkable," 
he  said. 

"  My  dear  Rector,"  answered  Augustus 
Breton,  "  your  virtues  are  so  signal  that  I  am 
quite  overwhelmed." 

"How  did  you  get  hold  of  it?"  I 
interrupted,  to  stop  the  interchange  of  compli- 
ments which  I  foresaw. 

"Ah,  that  is  a  story  which  may  interest 
you." 

We     begged     him     to      tell     it,     and, 


evidently  not  unwilling,  he  began  in  these 
words. 

IT. 

"  Of  course  you  know  Graveney  Hall,  the 
largest  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  a 
magnificent  place  which  even  an  auctioneer 
could  scarcely  describe  in  exaggerated  terms. 
But  it  was  very  much  too  fine  for  its  owners, 
who  have  been  going  downhill  steadily  for  a 
century  and  a  half;  the  beautiful  gardens 
were  neglected,  and  even  the  most  needful 
repairs  were  left  undone  ;  and  at  length,  with 
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a  remnant  of  good  sense,  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  it  must  be  let.  They  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  various  agents  ;  but  it  was  not 
an  easy  place  to  deal  with,  since  it  is  so  far 
from  a  station  that  none  but  a  man  of  leisure 
would  care  to  live  there,  and  none  but  a  man 
of  means  could  afford  it.  Finally,  however, 
they  discovered  a  certain  Baron  von  Bernheim, 
who  came  to  see  the  house,  fell  in  love  with 
it  there  and  then,  and  at  once  arranged  to 
take  it  on  a  long  lease.  The  Graveneys 
were  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  He 
was  a  millionaire,  currently  reported  to  have 
made  a  vast  fortune  in  South  Africa,  and 
without  doubt  his  liberality  with  the 
Graveneys  pointed  to  wealth  easily  acquired  : 
he  was  ready  to  do  all  they  asked  and  to  pay 
all  they  demanded. 

"  The  arrival  of  Hen*  von  Bernheim  made 
a  certain  stir  in  the  neighbourhood,  partly 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Graveneys, 
who,  after  all,  have  been  the  chief  persons  in 
this  part  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  ; 
but  still  more  because  in  every  surrounding 
village  is  abject  poverty,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  this  new  wealth  would  be  freely 
scattered.  The  dormant  countryside  woke 
up,  and  a  feverishness  seized  all  and  sundry 
at  the  thought  of  this  amassed  gold  ;  in  a 
smaller  way  it  resembled  those  manias  that 
took  hold  of  people  in  the  days  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  when  nothing  in  life  seemed 
desirable  but  money.  When  the  German 
arrived,  already  half  the  quietness  of  this 
Kentish  corner  was  gone,  and,  from  squire  to 
ploughman,  everyone  was  on  the  alert  for 
gain.  I  hated  the  stranger.  I  am  a  lover  of 
ancient  ways,  and  I  was  ashamed  that  the 
Graveneys  should  live  in  future  in  a  villa  at 
Regent's  Park,  while  this  interloper  occupied 
their  stately  home  ;  and  I  felt  that  the  old- 
world  air  I  had  striven  so  hard  to  maintain 
in  this  bit  of  country  would  vanish  before 
the  vulgar  opulence  of  the  upstart  Baron. 

"  My  neighbours  thought  it  civil  to  call 
upon  him,  but  I,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  my  old  friend,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
refused  to  go.  I  would  not  know  this  man 
for  whom  the  old-fashioned  carriages  of  the 
Graveneys  did  not  suffice,  but  who  scoured 
the  country  in  a  new-fangled  brake,  painted 
bright  yellow,  behind  horses  whose  value  was 
preposterously  obvious.  And  when  I  found 
he  was  taking  great  interest  in  village  affairs, 
I  hated  him  still  more.  I  heard  he  was 
getting  the  postal  service  improved — in  the 
old  days  we  were  content  to  receive  letters 
once  a  day.  He  laid  the  first  stone  for  a 
cottage  hospital,  and,  worst  of  all,  headed  a 


deputation  to  the  railway  directors  to  make  a 
station  near  Graveney  ;  he  subsidised  schools 
— before  his  arrival  it  had  been  my  boast  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  laws  they  made  at 
Westminster,  not  half  the  population  could 
read  or  write  ;  and  consequently  our  people 
were  better  mannered,  better  workmen,  and 
better  satisfied." 

The  Rector  opened  his  mouth  to  combat 
this  heresy,  but  good-humouredly  Augustus 
Breton  begged  to  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
story  ;  and  the  parson  held  his  tongue. 

"  Lady  Elizabeth  asked  me  why  I  would 
not  make  acquaintance  with  a  man  whom 
everyone  thought  char m i  u  g . 

"  '  I'm  sure  you'd  like  him,'  she  said.  *  Of 
course,  he's  fabulously  rich,  but  not  in  the 
least  purse-proud.  He's  very  amusing.  I 
believe  you  dislike  him  because  he  gives 
better  dinners  than  you  do.' 

"  Now,  I  will  confess  that  it  is  my  pride  to 
treat  my  guests  so  that  they  may  be  pleased 
to  come  to  me.  With  a  little  care  it  is 
possible  to  devise  in  the  country  a  pleasanter 
meal  than  anyone  can  get  in  London,  and  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  certain  neighbours  of 
mine  who  give  you  slovenly  viands  with  the 
excuse  that  nothing  better  can  be  got  in  this 
distant  village  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
Lady  Elizabeth,  with  her  accustomed  enthu- 
siasm, described  the  banquets  that  Baron  von 
Bernheim  gave  at  Graveney  Hall,  a  faint 
tinge  of  jealousy  did  pass  through  me. 

"  But,  at  all  events,  I  was  content  to  do 
without  the  millionaire's  lavish  hospitality. 
It  appeared  that  everyone  found  him  as 
charming  as  Lady  Elizabeth,  for  the  county 
took  him  to  its  bosom,  and  wherever  I  went, 
his  praises  were  dinned  into  my  ears.  The 
pleasure  which  all  took  in  his  friendship,  the 
callous  way  in  which  people  congratulated 
themselves  that  he  had  taken  the  Graveneys' 
place — for  the  Graveneys  were  too  poor  to 
take  any  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  county 
— irritated  me  still  more,  and  I  even  went 
out  of  my  way  to  avoid  him.  But  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  was  a  little  flattered  when  I 
heard  that  the  German,  at  whose  head  the 
whole  countryside  with  indecent  haste  had 
thrown  itself,  was  making  every  endeavour 
to  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  me.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  send  a  message  through 
Lady  Elizabeth,  our  common  neighbour,  to 
ask  whether  he  might  call  on  me,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  pretext  indifferent  health  to  avoid 
the  honour.  Lady  Elizabeth  in  her  sprightly 
way  called  me  all  manner  of  things,  but  I 
was  determined  not  to  be  forced  into  friend- 
ship. 

3B 
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•'  When  he  found  his  efforts  were  useless, 
Baron  von  Bernheim  adopted  a  bold  course. 
He  came  to  my  house  one  morning,  just 
before  luncheon,  and  asked  whether  I  would 
subscribe  to  the  restoration  of  the  church. 
I  refused  somewhat  curtly,  for  in  the  first 
place  I  hate  this  modern  craze  for  meddling 
with  old  buildings,  and  I  will  never  give  a 
penny  to  restore  anything — I  know  too  well 
what  it  means  ;  and  secondly,  I  thought  it 
impertinent  that  Herr  von  Bernheim  should 
himself  come  to  me.  He  took  my  refusal 
good-naturedly  and  walked  towards  the  door  ; 
I  had  not  asked  him  to  sit  down. 

"  '  You  have  some  very  charming  things 
here,'  he  said. 

"  *  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,'  I  answered 
drily. 

"  He  was  passing  out  when  his  eye  caught 
a  mezzotint  which  has  a  peculiar  history. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  of  great  beauty 
and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  I  had  paid 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it,  but  on 
bringing  it  home  was  seized  with  an  odd 
misgiving  that  it  was  counterfeit.  No  expert 
had  discovered  it. 

"  If  a  forgery,  it  was  wonderfully  done,  and 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind,  for  all  the  evidence  was  in  favour 
of  its  genuineness  ;  but  still  I  had  an  uneasy 
suspicion.  I  saw  the  Baron  stop  in  front  of 
this  picture,  look  quickly  at  me  ;  and  then 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  played  on  his  lips.  I 
was  astounded,  for  evidently  he  had  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  reprint ;  but  that  he  should 
have  discovered  it  with  one  rapid  glance 
proved  not  only  that  he  was  a  connoisseur, 
but  that  he  had  an  innate  genius  in  these 
things.  A  man  who  could  tell  real  from 
false  as  if  by  intuition  was  remarkable. 
But  I  could  not  let  him  go  without  a  word  ; 
for  it  was  as  bad  as  wearing  false  pearls,  to 
hang  on  my  walls  a  picture  which  was 
valuable  if  genuine,  but  otherwise  worthless. 

"  '  You're  looking  at  my  reprint,'  I  said, 
casting  all  doubt  behind  me.  '  I  keep  it 
because  I  think  it  such  a  wonderful  example.' 

"  '  It  is  so  good,'  he  replied,  smiling,  '  that 
I  wondered  if  you  knew  it  was  not  authentic. 
Of  course,  you  know  the  man  in  Paris  who 
makes  these  things  ?  ' 

"  I  felt  I  had  escaped  a  great  peril,  and  to 
make  sure  that  he  did  not  think  I  had  been 
foolishly  deceived,  I  insisted  on  taking  down 
the  picture  and  bringing  it  to  the  window. 
We  discussed  it,  and  the  Baron  for  the  second 
time  took  his  leave.  I  had  looked  at  him 
closely  while  he  examined  my  hapless  mezzo- 
tint, and  was  surprised  to  find  his  appearance 


not  unattractive.  His  dress  was  very  simple, 
and  his  manner  restrained  and  unaffected  ; 
he  was  almost  a  good-looking  man,  with 
slightly  mournful  brown  eyes  and  a  singu- 
larly persuasive  voice,  which  gave  all  he  said 
a  peculiar  charm.  I  could  well  understand 
why  women  found  him  so  fascinating.  But 
as  he  shook  hands  with  me,  his  eye  fell  on 
my  greatest  treasure,  a  jar  mfamille  verte  of 
such  beauty  that,  though  it  has  been  always 
in  my  possession,  I  can  never  see  it  without  a 
thrill  of  delight  and  of  surprise.  The  sight 
of  it  makes  my  heart  beat  as  might  the  sight 
of  a  beloved  woman  ;  but  no  human  being 
had  ever  that  exquisite  grace  of  form,  that 
soft  brilliancy  of  colour. 

"  The  Baron  took  it  in  his  hands.  '  But 
about  this  there  is  no  doubt,'  he  said,  and 
he  looked  at  it  with  dilated  pupils.  And 
when  I  saw  him  handle  the  jar,  when  I 
saw  the  caress  of  his  fingers,  the  delicate, 
loving  way  with  which  he  held  it — as  a 
proud  mother  might  pass  her  hands  over 
the  silken  hair  of  an  only  child — I  knew, 
notwithstanding  all  my  petulant  complaints, 
that  this  was  a  kindred  soul.  Here  was  a 
man  with  whom  I  could  talk  of  all  my 
treasures,  and  who  would  understand  me. 

"'It  is  just  luncheon-time,'  I  said,  somewhat 
confused,  I  admit.  '  It  would  give  me  very 
great  pleasure  if  you  would  stay  and  share 
my  modest  meal.' 

"  He  seemed  not  in  the  least  astonished, 
but  very  naturally,  as  though  we  were  already 
old  friends,  accepted.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of 
my  failings  to  imagine  that  at  my  own  table 
I  arrange  the  conversation  so  that  my  guests 
may  speak  of  things  that  specially  concern 
them  ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  found  that  I 
myself  was  led  ;  and  with  infinite  tact  the 
Baron  arranged  our  talk  so  that  I  was 
carried  away,  and  spoke  not  only  more  than 
is  decent  in  a  host,  but  of  topics  which  I 
am  unaccustomed  to  discuss  with  all  and 
sundry.  The  German  knew  human  nature, 
and  in  consequence  I  found  him  a  most 
agreeable  fellow.  With  quiet  humour  he 
bantered  me  good-naturedly  on  my  opposi- 
tion to  his  many  schemes,  and  at  length  I 
was  forced  to  confess  that  I  had  looked 
upon  him  always  with  great  disfavour.  * 

" '  On  acquaintance,  I  hope  you  will  alter 
your  opinion,'  he  said. 

"  And  I,  embarrassed  :  '  I  have  altered  it 
already.  And  I  feel  bound  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  my  bearishness.' 

"  Then  he  asked  to  what  I  particularly 
objected  ;  and  when  I  told  him  it  was  the 
proposed    station,   he   offered    to    take    no 


GOOD  MANNERS, 
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further  steps  to  secure  it.  I  was  a  little 
overwhelmed,  for  I  dared  not  prevent  an 
innovation  which  might  bring  a  new  pro- 
sperity to  these  parts  ;  but  when  he  said  he 
did  not  himself  much  care  for  the  railway 
to  come  so  near  Graveney,  I  felt  a  great 
load  fall  from  my  mind.     A  few  days  later, 


"  'I've  heard  the  most  awful  thing. 

I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Hall, 
and  with  alacrity — anxious  to  atone  for  past 
impoliteness — I  accepted. 

"  In  truth,  Yon  Bernheim's  hospitality 
was  lavish,  and  I  freely  acknowledged  to 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  teazed  me  because  I 
had  succumbed  at  last  to  the  millionaire's 
fascination,  that  I  was  able  to  offer  my 
guests   nothing   to  equal   it.     I   found   the 


Graveneys'  precious  things  arranged  with 
ten  times  more  taste  than  they  had  ever 
had,  and  the  house,  instead  of  being  a  sad 
mixture  of  beauty  and  tawdriness,  was  now 
wholly  delightful.  Herr  von  Bernheim  had 
put  few  of  his  own  things  there,  but  these 
were  so  exquisite  that  any  museum  would 
i  have  been  proud  to 

possess  them. 

W^^5k^m^  ~*  drove   me    home 

*"'  afterwards,   and 

when  we  wTere  com- 
fortably settled  in 
the  carriage,  she 
cried:  'Now, 
honestly,  don't  you 
think  he's  perfectly 
enchanting  ? ' 

"'I  do,'  I  an- 
swered. '  I  with- 
draw all  I  said 
against  him.  He  is 
an  excellent  host, 
and  he  has  every 
virtue.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which 
is  quite  beyond 
praise  —  I  have 
never  drunk  better 
port  in  my  life. 
Good  Heavens  ! 
where  did  the  man 
get  it  ?  I  would 
give  my  soul  to 
own  a  wine  half  as 
good.' 

"  Lady  Elizabeth 
laughed,   and   evi- 
dently  repeated 
what  I  said  to  the 
German,    for   two 
days  later,   to   my 
amazement,    I    re- 
ceived   six   bottles 
of  this  priceless 
wine,  with  a  very 
civil    note    saying 
that  he  had  noticed 
my     appreciation, 
and    begged    I    would    accept     those    few- 
bottles.    To  me,  who  fancy  myself  something 
of   a  judge   in   such  matters,  the   gift  was 
magnificent,  and  I  knew  not  how  adequately 
to  express  my  gratitude.     I  went  into  my 
garden  and  cut  some  dahlias. 

"  *  My  dear  Baron,'  I  wrote,  '  you  were  so 
good  the  other  day  as  to  say  that  Graveney 
Hall  could  not  show  such  dahlias  as  grew 
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in  my  poor  little  garden,  and  I  venture  to 
send  you  some  in  return  for  your  gift  of 
wine.' 

"  The  little  present  pleased  him  apparently, 
for  next  time  we  met,  he  thanked  me  as  pro- 


Turning  round  with  a  start,  I  saw  Baron  von  Beraheim  himself. 


fusely  as  if  my  flowers  had  been  of  serious 
value,  and  he  apologised  for  sending  so 
few  bottles  of  port,  saying  that  he  had  only 
five  dozen  left.  And  from  this  beginning 
we  grew  into  fast  friends.  I  found  his 
knowledge  of  the  arts  was  deep  and  enthusi- 
astic ;  he  was  able  to  tell  me  a  thousand 
things  I  did  not  know  before,  and  never  a 
week  passed  when  he  was  in  the  country 
that  he  did  not  lunch  at  my  house,  or  that  I 


did  not  dine  at  his.  But  the  Baron  von 
Bernheim  was  a  singular  man ;  we  never 
heard  of  his  doings  in  London,  knowing 
vaguely  only  that  he  was  concerned  in  vast 
undertakings.  For  all  his  friendliness,  every- 
one was  kept  at  a  certain 
distance,  and  even  I, 
after  three  years  of 
constant  communica- 
tion, knew  not  a  whit 
more  of  him  than  I  had 
learnt  on  the  first  day 
of  our  acquaintance. 
He  seemed  to  me  the 
subtlest  observer,  but 
also  the  most  careful, 
impenetrable  man  that 
I  had  ever  met ;  he 
must  have  known  every 
detail  concerning  every 
important  inhabitant  of 
the  county,  but  of  him- 
self no  one  knew  any- 
thing. 

III. 

"  His  influence  in  this 
part  of  the  country 
increased  rapidly.  The 
place  awoke  from  its  dull 
sleepiness,  and  everyone 
became  strangely  alert 
and  active.  Even  I, 
though  now  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it, 
felt  that  I  had  somehow 
wasted  the  peaceful  years 
spent  happily  in  my 
little  house,  and  that  I 
should  have  done  more 
with  my  life.  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  quite 
carried  away,  and  under 
the  Baron's  direction 
launched  into  such  small 
speculations  as  she  could 
afford.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  Baron,  now  a 
naturalised  Englishman, 
would  stand  for  Parliament ;  and  the 
farmers,  at  the  thought  of  all  he  would  do 
for  them,  dreamed  pleasant  dreams  of  a  new 
prosperity. 

"  One  morning  I  was  taking  a  walk  along 
the  road  that  runs  past  my  house,  when  I 
met  Lady  Elizabeth  in  her  dog-cart.  She 
stopped,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  something 
extraordinary  had  happened. 

"  '  I  was  just  coming  to  see  you,1  she  cried. 
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'  I've  been  to  Tercanbury  this  morning  and 
I've  heard  the  most  awful  thing. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"She  looked  quickly  at  her  groom,  gave 
him  the  reins,  and  stepped  down.  We 
walked  till  we  were  out  of  earshot,  and  then 
very  anxiously  she  spoke. 

" '  Everyone  in  Tercanbury  is  full  of 
Baron  von  Bernheim.  They  say  he  isn't  a 
Baron  at  all,  but  a  well-known  Continental 
swindler  called  Johann  Herz.  He's  been 
carrying  on  some  gigantic  swindle  in  England, 
and  now  a  warrant  is  out  for  his  arrest. 
Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  And  he  has  five  hundred 
pounds  of  mine.' 

"  I  turned  pale. 

"  '  It  can't  be  true  ! ' 

"  '  I've  been  to  the  bank,  and  the  manager 
tells  me  he's  arrested  by  now.  There  seems 
no  doubt  about  it.' 

"  '  But  he  was  engaged  to  lunch  with  me 
to-day,'  I  said. 

" '  Well,  he  won't  come,'  she  answered. 
'  Come  to  luncheon  with  me,  and  we'll  talk  it 
over.' 

"  '  No,'  I  said,  '  I  must  go  in.  He  may 
come,  and  I  should  be  there  to  receive  him.' 

"'You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going 
to  give  him  luncheon.  He's  a  most  desperate 
criminal.  You  must  be  mad.  But  of 
course  he  won't  come.  He's  either  arrested 
or  fled.' 

"  '  If  he  comes,  I  shall  remember  he's  my 
guest,  and  I  shall  take  care  in  no  way  to  showr 
that  I  have  heard  anything  to  his  discredit.' 

"'You're  an  old  fool,  Mr.  Breton!' 
exclaimed  Lady  Elizabeth  almost  angrily. 
4  Of  course  he  won't  come  ;  but  if  he  does, 
you  must  send  for  the  police.' 

"  I  went  home,  more  distressed  by  the 
news  than  I  can  possibly  say.  Lady  Elizabeth 
seemed  so  positive  that  I  could  not  doubt  it 
was  true,  and  somehow  I  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised ;  the  German  had  been  ahvays  so 
silent  about  his  antecedents  ;  and  for  all  his 
apparent  heartiness,  there  had  ever  seemed  in 
him  something  that  he  concealed.  But,  after 
all,  I  had  invited  him  to  luncheon,  and  I 
determined    to    make    no    change    in    my 


arrangements. 


I  shall  not  wait  for  Herr  von  Bernheim 
after  ten  minutes  past  two,'  I  told  my 
servant,  without  giving  any  explanation. 

"  I  looked  at  the  clock  with  some  nervous- 
ness, and  in  a  moment  it  struck  the  hour. 

"'Am  I  too  punctual?'  cried  a  voice 
through  my  open  window,  and  turning  round 
with  a  start,  I  saw  Baron  von  Bernheim 
himself. 


"  '  I  came  round  by  the  garden,'  he  added, 
walking  in.  '  I  thought  you  would  not 
mind.' 

"  For  a  moment  1  was  taken  aback.  He 
was  as  calm  and  self-assured  as  ever  I  had 
seen  him,  immaculately  dressed  ;  and  I  had 
never  been  more  impressed  by  his  perfect 
ease  of  manner.  He  saw  my  confusion  and 
asked  whether  I  expected  him. 

'"Of  course,'  I  said,  recovering  myself. 
'  Let  us  go  into  luncheon.' 

"  I  cannot  say  I  enjoyed  the  meal.  I  was 
very  nervous.  I  wondered  whether  the  whole 
story  wTere  untrue.  I  watched  the  windows 
anxiously  for  detectives.  It  would  be  horrible 
if  the  man  were  arrested  at  my  very  table. 
Then  I  asked  myself  whether  the  German 
did  not  know  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
his  arrest,  and  almost  with  agony  I  wondered 
what  I  should  do.  But  he  was  imperturbable. 
With  his  accustomed  brilliant  knowledge,  he 
spoke  of  early  Italian  art,  criticising  the 
various  schools  with  the  acumen  of  a  con- 
noisseur and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist. 
My  own  powers  of  conversation  failed  me, 
and  all  my  efforts  were  centred  on  preserving 
the  politeness  due  to  a  guest ;  but  the  Baron 
did  not  seem  to  observe  my  awkward  silence  ; 
he  went  on  eloquently  discoursing,  till  at  last 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  myself  from 
crying  out :  '  Good  Heavens,  man  !  is  it  true  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  all  the  police  in  Kent 
are  on  your  track  ?  '  Since  then  it  has  always 
been  my  consolation  that  I  bore  myself  to 
the  end  courteously,  and  none  could  have 
seen  that  my  guest  was  most  unwelcome  and 
I  in  a  pitiful  state  of  anxiety.  We  had  just 
finished  when  I  heard  wheels  on  the  gravel 
outside  my  door,  and  I  started. 

"  '  What  is  that  ? '  I  cried,  disconcerted. 

"  He  looked  at  me  calmly,  and  an  ironic 
smile  broke  on  his  lips. 

"  '  It  must  be  my  trap,'  he  said.  '  I  gave 
orders  that  I  was  to  be  fetched  at  three. 
You  will  forgive  me  if  I  run  away  so  quickly, 
but  I  must  go  to  Scotland  to-night,  and  the 
trains  are  so  inconvenient  from  here,  I  can 
only  just  manage  it.' 

"  He  shook  hands  with  me  and,  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  haste  or  anxiety,  walked 
out.  I  watched  him  take  the  reins  and  drive 
away. 

"Next  morning  the  whole  thing  was  in 
the  papers.  It  was  a  most  heartless,  cruel 
swindle  that  the  Baron  had  devised,  and  for 
three  years  it  had  gone  successfully ;  hundreds 
of  people  were  ruined,  and  the  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  country  was  immense. 
But  Johann  Herz— for  that  indeed  was  his 
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real  name — had  entirely  disappeared  ;  I  was 
the  last  person  who  had  seen  him.  He  had 
gone  off  in  the  little  sailing-boat  he  kept, 
none  knew  whither  ;  all  the  ports  on  the 
Continent  were  watched,  but  he  was  not 
found.  Then  long  accounts  appeared  of  his 
previous  history,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had 
gone  under  a  dozen  names,  all  somewhat 
high-sounding,  for  a  pretence  of  nobility 
appeared  his  chief  weakness  ;  and  it  was 
known  that,  wherever  he  settled,  he  loved  to 
adopt  the  airs  of  the  country  gentleman. 
But  what  interested  me  most  was  that  he 
seemed  notorious  as  a  forger  of  works  of  art ; 
nearly  every  high-priced  imitation  of  oil- 
paintings,  mezzotints,  or  porcelain  had  come 
from  his  workshops.  He  set  his  great  talents 
to  work  on  every  artistic  thing  that  became 
fashionable,  and  in  this  it  appeared  his  keen 
sense  of  beauty,  his  vast  knowledge,  were 
extremely  valuable.  He  had  so  much  ability 
that  he  could  have  earned  an  honest  liveli- 
hood with  the  greatest  ease,  but  apparently 
there  was  some  kink  in  his  nature  which 
made  him  unable  to  resist  the  strange  fascina- 
tion of  crime.  And  even  when  I  knew  his 
whole  history,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
bravado  with  which  he  had  come  to  my 
luncheon  ;  it  was  really  magnificent,  the 
coolness  he  had  shown  and  the  consummate 
daring.  I  confess  I  hoped  he  would  escape — 
this  was  too  picturesque  a  ruffian  to  fall  into 
the  law's  iron  hands  ;  he  was  a  hero  living 
out  of  his  time.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  such  courage,  resource,  and  wit,  he 
would  have  founded  a  dynasty. 

"  And  my  heart  sank  when  I  read  in  the 
paper,  fully  three  months  after  the  flight, 
that  Johann  Herz  had  been  arrested  in 
Naples.  It  was  by  the  merest  chance  ;  all  his 
precautions  had  been  carefully  thought  out, 


and  it  seemed  as  if  Fortune  alone  had  been 
against  him.  He  was  brought  to  England, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years 
penal  servitude." 

Augustus  Breton  sank  back  in  his  chair 
and  sighed. 

"  But  how  is  this  connected  with  your 
port  ?  "  I  asked,  at  length. 

"  There  was  a  sale  at  Graveney  Hall  of  the 
Baron's  effects,"  answered  our  host,  "  and 
sadly  I  went  to  it.  The  curious  had  as- 
sembled in  numbers,  wishing  to  see  where  the 
notorious  criminal  had  lived,  but  the  bidding 
was  bad.  %  We  were  all  very  much  ashamed 
of  ourselves,  and  I  noticed  that  those  who 
had  profited  most  by  the  German's  splendid 
hospitality  were  most  bitter  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  his  character.  They  all  said  that 
they  had  never  liked  him,  and  had  always 
thought  there  was  something  shady  about 
him.  I  watched  the  scene  with  a  certain 
melancholy,  hardly  attending  to  the  bidding, 
when  suddenly,  by  chance,  I  heard  the 
auctioneer  put  up  a  small  quantity  of  port. 
This  must  be  the  celebrated  wine  of  which 
the  Baron  had  given  me  six  bottles  at  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance.  I  thought  I 
would  buy  it  as  a  memento  of  my  friend. 
I  bid,  and  in  a  minute  the  wine  was 
mine." 

"  But  why  have  you  kept  it  so  long  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
drink  it  while  the  possessor  of  so  delicate  a 
palate  was  living  on  convict  fare  in  Portland 
Prison.  It  would  have  been  really  in  very 
bad  taste.  So  I  waited  till  his  sentence  had 
expired.  I  found  out  that  to-day  the  convict 
was  to  be  released,  and  I  asked  you  all  to 
come  here  so  that  the  port  might  be  solemnly 
drunk.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  Herr  Johann  Herz." 


THUS    FAR. 

I    ET'S  say  "  Good-bye !  "  the  sun  has  set, 
*^      Rose  fades  to  amber  in  the  sky. 
Why  dally  longer  with  regret? 

Let's  say  "Good-bye I" 

To-night  our  paths  divergent  He ; 
Believe  me,  we  shall  soon  forget 
The  love  we  could  not  qualify. 

And  life,  as  when  before  we  met, 
Will  drift  along  without  a  sigh. 
Ah !   heart  of  mine,  your  cheek  is  wet- 
Let's  say  "  Good = bye  I " 

JESSIE    POPE. 


THE    DUTCH    FARMER. 


By    MAARTEN    MAARTENS. 


THE  pale  sun  has  circled,  in  annual  rise 
•  and  fall,  more  than  two  thousand 
times  across  the  misty  fens  of  Holland 
since  first  the  fierce  crowd  of  Saxon  nomads 
stayed  their  wanderings  in  the  rich  and  oozy 
marshland  of  the  Rhina-Delta,  and  resolved 
to  build  themselves  wooden  homes  here,  and 
farm. 

This  alluvial  clay,  fat  and  shiny,  was,  they 
could  see  at  a  glance,  a  better  "  ouw  " 
(i.e.,  soil  :  compare  English  "  mead-ow ") 
than  the  German  hills  they  had  quitted  ;  in 
the  consciousness  of  their  fruitful  conquest 
they  called  themselves  "  Betouwers,"  the 
Better-Landers — the  Romans  said  "Bata- 
vians"  :  the  English,  and  the  English  alone, 
still  speak  of  them  by  a  term  not  one  of 
their  successors  would  recognise — as  "  the 
Dutch." 

Small  as  the  country  still  is,  it  was 
originally  a  good  deal  smaller.  Slowly,  and 
with  infinite  patience,  the  husbandman  of 
the  Netherlands  has  created  the  fields  he 
calls  his  own,  not  reclaimed  from  the  forest 
or  the  desert,  but  created  out  of  the  sea. 

Infuriate  at  such  adventurous  spoliation, 
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the  northern  tyrant,  accustomed  to  encroach, 
beats  ceaselessly  against  the  mighty  mud- 
walls — the  dykes— that  puny  man  has  raised. 
Behind  these,  deep  down  beneath  the  sea- 
level,  the  prim,  bright-coloured  homesteads 
nestle,  the  fat  cattle,  all  black  and  white  in 
patches,  graze  secure.  Yet  every  now  and 
then — and  especially  in  bygone  ages — the 
long-baffled  antagonist  has  burst  through  and 
whelmed  whole  populations  in  sudden  ruin. 
The  Dutchmen  crept  back  and  began  again. 

The  early  Dutch  peasants,  grey  and  rugged 
in  their  long,  grey  struggle  and  their  grow- 
ing green  prosperity,  looked  up  to  the  bound- 
less heavens  above  them  and  believed  in  God 
and  in  themselves.  Their  labour  met  with 
rich  reward  ;  their  lines  had  fallen  in 
pleasant  places. 

Their  circumstances  during  the  Middle 
Ages  were  in  many  ways  more  akin  to  those 
of  their  Saxon  brethren  in  south  -  east 
England  than  to  those  of  their  nearer 
German  neighbours.  Many  of  them  lived 
under  the  beneficent  rule  of  bishop  and 
abbot ;  they  lived  contentedly  and  worked 
hard,  and  once  a  year  at  the  Kermesse,  the 
annual  church  festival,  they  burst  loose  in 
wild  revelry,  as  they  still  do  in  some  parts  to 
this  day. 
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In  his  independence,  his  solitary,  strongly 
individualised  industry,  his  constant  intro- 
spection and  taciturn  communing,  amid  the 
flat  fertility  of  his  daily  existence,  with  his 
own  thoughts  and  his  God,  the  Dutch 
peasant  was  naturally  planned  for  a  Pro- 
testant. The  Reformation  found  him 
doggedly  prepared. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces, 
the  dwellers 
on  hillock 
and  heath, 
the  men  of 
Brabant, 
L  i  m  b  u  r  g , 
Gelderland 
—  these  re- 
mained more 
closely  in 
touch  with 
the  ancient 
hierarchy  ; 
but  the  far 
wealthierand 
far  better 
educated  low- 
land farmers, 
the  more  typi- 
cally Dutch 
Frisians, 
Hollanders, 
Zeelanders, 
rallied  to  the 
new  banner 
of  free  inter- 
course —  aye, 
and  argu- 
ment —  with 
Almighty 
God. 

D  u  r  i  n  g 
eighty  long 
years  the 
small  peasan- 
try, led  by 
their  nobles, 
helped  fight 
for  the  faith ; 
not  recklessly,  but  with  strong  teeth  deliber- 
ately set,  they  opened  the  sluices  that  poured 
destruction  over  their  long  conquest  from  the 
sea.  No  one  has  written  more  eloquently  of 
their  struggles  against  an  almost  incredible 
tyranny  and  torture  than  the  great  American, 
Motley. 

From  that  fearful  death-clutch  the  Dutch 
peasant  issued,  solemnised,  steadied,  his  soul 
full  of  religious  conflicts  he  could  never 
again  shake   from  him.     The  spontaneous 
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gaiety  of  the  Kermesse  was  gone  ;  hence- 
forth he  could  only  break  out,  self -reproaching, 
in  unmirthful  riot. 

But  his  real,  and  natural,  delectation  had 
become  the  discussion  of  dogma.  Hard  work 
all  day,  harder  than  ever,  silent,  cleanly,  rigid, 
cute.  And  for  pleasure,  hidden  doubtings 
about  election  and  the  fall  from  grace  ;  two 
hours  of  carefully  critical  dissent  from  the 

parson's  solid 
«r  *$u0*r  _p__^  sermon ;  end- 
less l  winter 
evening  ar- 
guments with 
a  congenial 
friend  over 
infant  bap- 
tism or  origi 
nal  sin.  For 
only  excite- 
m  e  n  t  the 
constant  fear 
of  the  pos- 
sible "  dyke- 
break  "  and 
the  certain 
hell. 

Thus  the 
small  farmer 
of  Holland 
has  lived  on 
till  this  day, 
labouring  ar- 
duously, yet 
abundantly 
blessed  in  his 
labour,  fear- 
ing and  trust- 
ing his  stern 
but  righteous 
God  with 
good  reason 
both  to  pray 
and  to  bless. 
Among  the 
mass  of  the 
rural  popu- 
lation the 
Catholics  hold  aloof.  It  is  strange  that  they 
should  have  remained  so  very  numerous. 
There  seems  no  cause  for  them.  A  Catholic 
North- Hollander  is  an  anomaly,  like  a 
Protestant  Portuguese.  In  the  great  glory  of 
his  country's  historic  development  he  has  no 
share  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  on  the  side  of 
the  persecutors  still. 

Of  the  many  shades  and  shapings  in  this 
long  growth  within  so  narrow  a  compass  it 
is  impossible  to  speak.    Across  the  immensity 
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of  the  United  States,  East  and  West  call  to 
each  other  in  the  self-same  language  ;  in  the 
little  dot  of  the  Netherlands — glance  at  the 
map — the  Frisian,  at  a  couple  of  hours 
distance  bj  rail,  cannot  make  himself  under- 
stood, unless  he  employ  a  foreign  idiom,  by 
the  Limburger. 

Yet  "  united  "  these  little  peoples  were  in 
their  independent  provinces  ;  the  American 
designation,  "  United  States,"  is  taken  from 
the  one  their  republic  had  made  famous  in 
history ;  and  it  was  Dutch  traders  and 
agriculturists— as  every  child  knows  over 
yonder — who  first  started,  in  their  own 
laboured,  cautious  manner,  the  slow  greatness 
of  Fort  Orange  and  New  Amsterdam. 

The  backbone  of  the  nation's  strength — 
as  of  every  nation's,  in  the  day  of  its  great- 
ness— was  the  quiet  tiller  of  the  soil.  The 
small  peasant  freeholder  —  large  properties 
suit  neither  the  life  of  the  country  nor  its 
size — -the  self-sufficing  Dutch  farmer  has 
known  his  prolonged  period,  some  two  cen- 
turies, of  continuous  reasonable  prosperity. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rye  were  grown  exten- 
sively all  over  the  country,  but  the  wealth  of 
the  soil,  of  course,  lay  in  its  pasture-land. 
Dutch  cheeses  became  noted  all  over  the 
world.  The  picturesque  stables  and  dairies, 
with  their  almost  extravagant  cleanliness, 
the  bright  brasses,  the  blue  and  white  tiles, 
the  spotless  cows  with  their  tails  tied  to  the 


rafters  so  as  to  prevent  their  sullying  them- 
selves or  their  surroundings — these  travelled 
wonders  became  things  to  conjure  with. 

A  characteristic  of  Dutch  farm  life  has 
always  been  its  exceeding  picturesqueness — 
the  unintended  scenic  effect.  The  quiet, 
deep  green  country,  the  heavy  cattle  in  their 
curious  coaties,  the  brilliant  red  and  blue 
shuttered  farmsteads  of  the  dairy  districts,  the 
windmills— above  all,  the  wondrously  varied 
costumes  of  the  peasantry — these  things 
contribute  a  constant  feast  to  a  jaded  eye. 

The  portly  farm-wife  of  Friesland  or 
Zeeland,  on  her  solemn  way  to  church, 
moves  resplendent  with  gold  ornaments  and 
frilled  laces.  Her  angular  husband  "beside 
her  yields  a  fit  contrast  of  black  corduroy 
and  filagree  clasps. 

They  have  other  treasures.  In  the  state- 
chamber,  where  they  sit  nodding  through 
the  Sabbath  afternoon  with  a  great  black- 
letter  Bible  open  before  them,  stand  richly 
carved  presses  of  satinwood  and  ebony  and 
oak,  with  beautiful  linens  inside  them  and 
beautiful  old  Delft  vases  on  top. 

They  speak  proudly  of  the  day  when 
grandfather  bought  this  heirloom ;  when 
grandmother,  plodding  on  through  a  life- 
time, filled  it  herself.  But  those  days  of 
steady  work   and   certain    profit    are    over. 
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"  My  son,"  says  the 
old  farm  -  wife, 
shaking  her  head 
disapprovingly, 
"  has  a  bicycle  !  " 

"Ah,  ah,"  says 
the  farmer,  "  the 
young  men  gad 
about  nowadays. 
We  never  had  any 
amusement — no, 
nor  wanted  it — in 
my  time,  except 
when  my  parents 
kept  their  golden 
wedding.  Ah !  I 
remember  about 
that !  We  roasted 
an  ox  whole,  and  the 
burgomaster " 


PASTURE-LAND. 


"  My  son's  in 
America,"  she  says, 
as  we  speak  of  the 
dead. 

America,  to  us, 
is  the  country  where 
all  things  are  very 
big,  and  we  in 
Holland,  since  our 
world  so  suddenly 
widened,  have 
begun  to  feel  our- 
selves inevitably 
small.  The  kindly 
fruits  of  our  earth 
no  longer  nourish, 
as  once  they  did 
amply,  our  children ; 


ON    THE    WAY    TO 
MARKET. 

But  the  good  wife 
hands  him  hiscoffee 
in  a  small  china  cup, 
incessant  tea  and 
coffee  dri nkings, 
with  many  antique 
paraphernalia, 
being  the  favourite 
diversion  of  his  un- 
emotional day.  An 
old  neighbour,  with 
a  lace  cap  and  far- 
reaching  gold  cork- 
screw pins,  looks  up 
from  her  seat  by 
the  tiled  and  cur- 
tained      hearth. 
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they  get  great  quantities  sent  thein,  cheaper 
from  afar. 

Here,  as  all  over  western  Europe,  agri- 
culture— the  growing  of  food  for  the  popu- 
lation— is  dying  :  it  is  well-nigh  dead. 


POSED    FOR   THE    PHOTOGRAPH. 

Pasture-land  we  can  still  make  pay  :  our 
cattle  rightly  command  high  prices,  especi- 
ally for  England.  In  some  parts  we  are 
successful  with  our  sheep.  Still  more  profit- 
able, as  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  pig-raising,  to 
which  our  small  farmers  devote  increasing 
attention.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  pork 
wras  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  long  gloom 
of  the  horrible  Boer  war. 

At  the  present  moment,  our  pigs,  bought  as 
they  stand,  average  from  fourpence  to  eight- 
pence  per  Dutch  pound.  At  similar  prices,  fed 
on  home-grown  oatmeal  and  finally  fattened 
on  American  maize,  they  afford  considerable, 
though  naturally  very  varying,  profit  to  the 
breeder. 

Our  butter  will  slowly  reconquer  the 
London  market,  when  Danish  products  and 
disguised  margarine  — fbr  which  latter  we 
ourselves  are  largely  to  blame — have  had 
their  little  day.  Our  cheeses,  crimson,  prim- 
rose, golden  yellow,  appeal  to  whosoever 
likes  his  cheese  to  taste  of  unfermented  milk. 

Of  all  pursuits,  the  small  farmer  still  clings 


most  successfully  to  his  cheese  -  making. 
Most  unwilling  to  combine  or  to  introduce 
new-fangled  any  things — ideas  or  machinery 
— he  has  yet  fumbled  his  way  towards 
co-operative  "  works,"  whither  a  whole  dis- 
trict now  carries  its  cream.  Of  late  he  has 
gone  even  a  step  farther  and  organised  a 
voluntary  dairy  association,  whose  members 
submit  to  public  inspection  of  their  product 
by  experts  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

Fruit-growing  by  the  small  farmers  as 
such— the  systematic  orchard — has  widely 
developed  of  recent  years,  not  to  speak  of 
the  famous  forcing  specialists  of  the  West- 
land,  whose  rarer  products,  chiefly  for 
English  and  German  markets,  swept  the 
field  at  the  Dusseldorf  International  Exhibi- 
tion the  other  day. 

The  Dutch  cultivator,  here,  again,  as  usual, 
excels  in  minute  work,  close,  careful  study, 
the   taking  of  infinite  pains.     Not  his  are 
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the  vast  expanses  of  opportunities  of  Nature. 
In  his  little  field  he  must  work  like  the 
Chinaman,  neatly,  accurately,  in  rows. 
Initiative  he  has  little,  but  industry  and 
exactitude  unending. 
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It  is  no  use  treating  him  to  the  old  Bruce 
story  of  the  spider.  He  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  could 
ever  expect  the  spider 
to  leave  off. 

In  some  parts  of 
Utrecht  he  still  plod- 
dingly plants  the 
tobacco  which  once 
brought  him  a  com- 
petence ;  in  the  south 
the  sugar-works  have 
forced  him  to  take  to 
beetroot,  often  much 
against  his  will.  On 
the  whole  he  feels 
that  the  times  are 
against  him  :  he  re- 
gretfully recalls  the 
day  when  he  grumbled 
without  cause. 

The  Dutch  farmer 
— the  best  thing,  by 
far  the  best  thing  the 
nation  has  to  show — is 
doomed.  The  railway 
and  the  steamer  have 
destroyed  his  reason 
for  being.  As  a  sort 
of  home-dairyman  in 
our  little  corner,  with 
the  big  London  cus- 
tomer opposite,  he  may  still  continue  to  make 
both  ends  meet ;  but  the  days  of  placid 
prosperity — of  silver  and  porcelain — are  past. 
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His  destruction  has  been  hastened  by  the 
insane  legislation  of  his  own  country,  which 
has  enforced  the  sale 
of  every  homestead, 
with  its  stock,  fur- 
niture, everything  — 
naturally  at  disastrous 
loss — on  the  death  of 
the  small  proprietor, 
thereby  depriving  all 
his  children  of  their 
livelihood  and  their 
social  status  for  the 
sake  of  a  fine  theory 
of  democratic  equality. 
The  second  half  of 
the  last  century  has 
therefore  beheld  the 
rapid  spread  of  a 
peasant  proletariat, 
the  small  proprietor's 
son  being  almost  in- 
variably a  landless 
labourer  to-day. 

The  farmers  are  fast 
losing  interest  in  the 
farms  they  hold  on 
so  precarious  a  tenure ; 
the  farms  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of 
landlords,  often  in  the 
cities,  out  of  touch 
with  the  rural  population,  for  the  same 
feckless  law  which  beggars  the  farmers  is  tear- 
ing up  every  landed  estate  in  the  country. 
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Perhaps  the  younger  farmers'  sons  are  not 
altogether  regretful  it  should  be  so.  Thought 
is  altering  very  much  in  Holland  :  the  clear 
life  of  cool  plodding  and  stern  theology  is 
breaking  up.  A  great  tide  of  socialism  is 
sweeping  all  the  old  bulwarks  aside. 
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The  country  is  so  small,  every  village  lies 
close  to  some  centre  ;  no  corner  is  really  out 
of  the  wray.  The  new  turmoil  is  every- 
where. It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
rustic  life.  The  young  men  want  to  stir  in 
cities  and  hold  meetings  abusing  "  capital " 
and   vote    for    demagogues— parliamentary 


leaders  taken  from  their  midst  —  who 
eagerly  promise  what  not  even  "  capital " 
can  pay. 

The  farmers'  daughters  yearn  to  teach  in 
schools.  They  laugh  at  the  taciturn  old 
parents  in  the  beautiful,  quaint  clothes. 
And  suddenly  they 
all  become — what  the 
parents  could  not  be 
— vulgar. 

Soon  the  old  figures 
will  sink  from  sight 
into  the  low,  green 
acres  around  the 
drowsy  churches. 
Jan  and  Kees  will 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
worn  -  out  husband- 
man, than  whom 
none  of  God's 
creatures  better  earns 
repose. 

There  will  be  no 
awaking  for  our  Rip 
Yan  Winkle.  Only 
his  name  will  still  live 
across  the  far  water 
in  that  curious  term 
"  Yankees  " — first  used,  there  can  surely  be 
no  manner  of  doubt,  to  designate,  in  good- 
humoured  chaff,  the  Dutch  farmers  on  the 
Hudson,  by  an  appellation,  most  commonly 
heard  amongst  them  then,  as  it  might  be 
heard  now,  every  day,  in  our  lowlands — 
"  Jan-kees  !  " 
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PREPARATORY  Academy  for  Young 
Gentlemen"  was  the  legend  on  the 
brass   plate  which   thirty  years    ago 
announced  that  Miss  Letitia  Poppleton  had 
embarked  on  the  risks  and  labours  of  the 
teaching  profession.     If  he  had  been  in  a 
position  to  know  anything  about  the  matter, 
no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  and 
affronted  than  Mr.  Alderman  Poppleton  that 
his  only  daughter  (and  heiress,  he  used  to 
add) — or,  indeed,  any  near  relative  of  his  of 
the  female  persuasion — had  taken  even  the 
most  indirect  steps  to  earn  her  daily  bread. 
For    the    worthy    alderman,    an    imposing 
person  of  stout  body,  florid  complexion,  and 
prehistoric   ideas,    was   accustomed    to    lay 
down  the  law  at  political  caucuses,  and  to 
make  sonorous  speeches  at  public  banquets. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  a  man  of  substance 
— just  on  the  verge  of  a  carriage  and  taking 
his  ease  at  expensive  watering-places.     Miss 
Letitia  had  more  than  one  devoted  suitor  in 
those  days— drawn  from  the  class  of  young 
men  who  have  a  fine  taste  in  clothes  and  a 
pronounced  disinclination  to  work  ;  but  she 
gave  them  no  encouragement,  partly  because 
she  considered  her  first  duty,  as  her  mother 
had  been  long  dead,  was  to  the  alderman, 
and    partly   because    she   was    at    heart    a 
sentimental  woman  and  wished  to  be  loved 
for  her  own   sake.     For   years  before   her 
father   died,  Miss   Poppleton  had   resigned 
(and  also  reconciled)  herself  to  the  role  of 
an  old  maid,  and  her  friends  believed  that 
she  would  live  very  comfortably  upon  the 
alderman's      accumulation.      Unfortunately 
his  prosperity  rested  on  cotton,  which  is  a 
restless,  tricky  form  of  produce,  spending  its 
commercial  life  in  either  going  briskly  up  or 
quite  as  briskly  down.     If  you  are  willing  to 
fall  into  its  humour,  going  up-  at  the  same 
time  and  coming  down  at  the  same  time,  you 
will  be  recompensed  with  great  gain  ;  but  if 
for  any  reason  you  take  the  contrary  direction, 
you  will  be  punished  with  great  loss.     When 
the  alderman  was  a  younger  man,  he  had  a 
more  pliable  mind,  and  allowed  himself  to  go 
with   the  market,  and   it  was  then  cotton 
smiled   on  him,  making   him  an  alderman 
and  paying  his  generous  hotel  bills.     With 
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the  years  and  some  solid  investments,  Mr. 
Poppleton  became  dogmatic  and  obstinate, 
prophesying  that  the  market  would  go  up 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  going  down, 
and  insisting  that  it  must  go  down  when  it 
was  joyfully  climbing  up.  His  deliverances 
would  have  been  quite  harmless  had  he  not 
backed  them  by  his  transactions,,  but  this  he 
did  with  much  spirit,  and  with  still  more 
spirit  when  he  received  opposite  advice  from 
his  friends.  He  used  to  explain  to  the  day  of 
his  death  that  he  was  right  in  theory,  and 
very  likely  he  was,  but  you  can  no  more  fight 
with  a  market  than  a  cowr  can  with  a  locomo- 
tive, and  as  the  alderman  persisted  in  going 
up  when  the  cotton  was  coming  down,  he  had 
one  day  to  come  down  on  his  own  account 
with  a  crash,  and  painful  consequences  to 
many  of  his  friends,  but  especially  to  himself 
and  his  daughter. 

They  moved  into  a  smaller  house,  and 
lived  there  quietly,  withdrawn  from  maikets 
and  banquets  for  a  year,  during  which  the 
alderman  gradually  broke  up,  and  Miss 
Letitia  nursed  him  carefully.  When  he  died, 
and  the  funeral  expenses  were  paid,  there 
was  nothing  left  for  his  daughter  except 
the  furniture  and  a  trifling  sum  in  the 
bank.  Several  political  organisations  passed 
pompous  resolutions  on  the  services  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  number  of  his  friends  in  the 
market  spoke  about  raising  a  fund  for  his 
daughter.  Miss  Poppleton  pasted  the  resolu- 
tions, together  with  the  obituary  paragraph 
— also  very  eulogistic — in  a  book  which  she 
kept  among  her  treasures,  and  occasionally 
read  on  Sunday  afternoons,  for  she  had  a 
great  reverence  for  the  alderman  and  used 
to  take  his  utterances  on  public  affairs  as 
final.  She  also  intimated  to  one  of  his 
friends  that  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
her  feelings  that  any  subscription  should  be 
made,  and  that  she  had  found  a  way  of 
earning  her  own  living.  Shortly  after  the 
funeral  it  was  spread  abroad  in  the  suburbs, 
and  especially  in  sympathetic  homes,  that 
Miss  Letitia  was  going  to  open  a  school  to 
train  little  boys  in  knowledge  and  manners 
before  they  put  out  upon  the  troubled  sea  of 
a  public  school,  and  in  due  course  the  brass 
plate  appeared  which  hung  there  for  thirty 
years. 
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People  without  insight  said  that  Miss 
Letitia  should  have  opened  a  girls'  school, 
and  people  full  of  gratuitous  advice  warned 
her  against  boys,  who  were  imps  of  mischief, 
and  certain  to  break  any  respectable  lady's 
heart  within  the  space  of  one  term.  And 
certainly  Miss  Poppleton,  with  her  gentle 
face  and  quiet  manner,  did  not  seem  created 
to  be  a  mistress  of  barbarians.  But  her 
own  mind  was  quite  clear  about  the  matter, 
and  she  had  two  sufficient  reasons  for  her 
course — the  first,  which  she  did  not  give  to 


rest  of  its  life  or  kept  in  strict  seclusion. 
For  all  that,  the  demure  little  lady  loved 
boys,  and  sympathised  with  their  weaknesses, 
and  believed  in  their  secret  goodness,  and 
always  got  on  well  with  them.  She  had  no 
nephews  of  her  own,  but  she  was  born  to  be 
that  protecting  angel  of  boy  life  —  a 
sympathetic  maiden  aunt.  So  Miss  Letitia 
did  wisely,  as  Providence  had  overlooked  the 
matter,  in  providing  herself  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  adopted  nephews. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Academy 
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"  Endeavouring  to  teach  them  cricket." 

anybody,  was  a  prejudice  against  girls,  whom 
she  considered  affected  and  tricky,  and  with 
whom  she  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
"  Kather  than  that,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I 
would  take  in  plain  sewing.  .  .  .  Deceitful 
monkeys!"  The  other  was,  and  this  she 
confessed,  a  tender  heart  towards  boys.  She 
knew  their  failings — that  they  were  dirty, 
quarrelsome,  lazy,  riotous,  that  they  would 
do  no  work  if  they  could  help  it,  that  thev 
would  break  anything  "they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  that  the  alderman's  parrot 
would  either  have  to  be  pensioned  for  the 


flourished  exceedingly,  and  every 
little  boy  within  her  circle  learnt 
reading  and  writing  at  her 
hands,  besides  receiving  the 
elements  of  Latin  from  a  visiting 
master.  Miss  Letitia  took  no  notice  of 
babies,  but  when  the  male  child  had  reached 
the  age  of  four,  and  was  breaking  into 
knickers,  her  eye  was  upon  him;  and 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  five,  she 
brought  the  responsibility  of  his  parents,  in 
the  matter  of  education,  politely  but  firmly 
before  them.  At  the  beginning  of  next  term 
a  nurse  took  the  little  man  along  and  placed 
him  in  Miss  Poppleton's  hands,  whose  chief 
business  for  the  first  day  was  to  save  him 
from  the  enterprising  attentions  of  his  fellow- 
scholars.  The  house  ought  to  have  been  a 
combination  of  a  bear-garden  and  a  monkey- 
room,  but  it  was  really  as  quiet  (almost)  as  a 
church.  Miss  Letitia  never  raised  her  voice 
and  never  lifted  her  hand,  but  every  boy  was 
on  his  best  behaviour  when  she  was  present, 
and  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  he  might  have 
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been  when  her  back  was  turned.  She  under- 
stood boy  nature  because  she  loved  it,  and  it 
is  the  simplest  of  all  things  in  the  world  of 
Nature.  Twenty  boys  are  easier  understood 
than  one  girl,  and  easier  managed  *by  anyone 
who  likes  them.  Twice  in  every  hour,  just 
when  the  little  men  were  getting  tired  of  their 
slates  and  their  maps,  she  turned  them  out 
into  the  back  garden,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  yell  to  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices, 
provided  that  the  neighbours  did  not  complain 
too  much — and  they  didn't,  because  they  were 
mothers  and  had  boys  (if  it  had  been  girls, 
they  would  have  complained  at  once,  which 
is  very  hard) — and  provided  also  that  they 
didn't  murder  one  another  when  they  varied 
the  shouting  by  lying  together  in  one  heap. 
They  were,  indeed,  so  obedient  that  they 
would  even  wash  their  hands  once  at  least 
during  the  forenoon,  and  make  some  futile 
efforts  to  comb  their  hair,  which  proves  how 
perfect  was  the  discipline  at  Miss  Poppleton's 
Academy. 

They  were  just  like  other  boys — some 
stupider  and  some  cleverer,  some  worse  and 
some  better  ;  but  people  looking  back  are  free 
to  confess  that  Miss  Letitia  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  character  in  her  lads.  When  they 
went  to  their  various  public  schools,  if  they 
did  not  all  become  distinguished  scholars 
(and  very  few  of  them  did),  they  had  learned 
not  to  tell  lies,  nor  cheat,  nor  ill-treat  a  little 
fellow,  nor  play  the  rascal  in  any  other  wTay. 
The  title  for  her  school  was  old-fashioned, 
and  it  might  have  been  better  if  she  had 
dropped  it,  but  everyone  admitted  she  was 
justified  by  the  product,  for  most  of  Miss 
Letitia's  boys  turned  out  gentlemen.  As  the 
years  wore  on,  they  passed  out  of  the  public 
schools  into  business,  the  Church,  the  Army, 
and  medicine,  and  on  her  annual  prize-day 
one  of  her  old  boys  came  back  and  gave 
the  prizes  to  his  successors  in  the  Academy. 
He  was  very  shamefaced  about  it,  and 
steadfastly  refused  to  make  a  speech,  but 
he  managed  to  mutter  something  or  other 
about  Miss  Letitia,  and  he  shook  hands  with 
the  mothers  who  filled  the  little  room,  and 
was  much  petted  by  his  old  schoolmistress. 
And  the  rewards  were  arranged  on  this  basis, 
that  while  the  head-boy  in  every  form  got  a 
prize,  which  had  a  glowing  inscription  in 
Miss  Letitia's  own  hand,  it  somehow  came  to 
pass  that  everyone  got  something  or  other, 
and  went  home  in  high  spirits  with  his  proud 
mother,  who  saw  in  him  a  future  bishop  or 
Lord  Mayor.  Last  week  a  man,  whose  name 
is  known  outside  his  city,  showed  me  a  little 
bundle  of  books  which  he  kept  in  a  special 


corner  of  his  library.  He  laughed  as  he  laid 
them  on  the  table,  but  it  was  a  proud,  kindly 
laugh.  "  Poppy's  prizes,"  he  said,  for  I  regret 
to  add  that  the  pupils  were  accustomed, 
after  they  left  the  school,  to  speak  of  their 
revered  schoolmistress  as  "  Poppy,"  and  the 
"young  gentlemen"  themselves  were  freely 
known  in  the  district,  and  spoken  of  after- 
wards in  public  schools  as  "Poppy's  kids." 
It  was  really  love  more  than  irreverence,  and 
the  kids  never  forgot  Miss  Letitia.  One 
of  them,  who  had  not  distinguished  himself 
in  anything,  except  gymnastics  and  map 
drawing,  scraped  his  way  into  Sandhurst, 
and  made  his  exit  rather  more  triumphantly. 
Having  landed  in  a  Scots  regiment,  he  got 
the  Victoria  Cross  for  somehow  blundering 
first  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  into  an  Afghan 
fort,  and  a  brevet-majority  in  the  African 
war,  for  refusing,  simply  through  charac- 
teristic obstinacy,  to  hoist  the  white  flag 
when  his  little  command  was  hopelessly 
surrounded,  and  for  beating  off  the  Boers 
with  perfect  imperturbability.  From  him 
Miss  Letitia  got  letters  written  in  a  large, 
boyish  hand,  and  in  many  queer  places,  which 
she  treasured  proudly,  and  answered  in  her 
old-fashioned  handwriting,  "  praying  that 
he  might  be  kept  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  brought  home  in  safety."  Another  kid, 
who  had  not  specially  distinguished  himself, 
either,  at  the  Academy,  wandered  into  litera- 
ture and  wrote  a  book  which  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  of  course  he  sent  a  copy 
of  the  first  thousand  to  — 

"  Miss  Letitia  Poppleton, 
"  With  much  respect  from  her  affectionate 
pupil, 

"  The  Author." 

And  the  volume  lay  in  such  a  position  ^n 
Miss  Poppleton's  drawing-room  that  no  one 
could  avoid  seeing  it  and,  in  the  end,  reading 
the  inscription.  An  unassuming  and  modest 
little  lady,  but  a  brave  soul  and  a  maker  of 
men. 

With  the  passage  of  the  years  came 
changes  in  the  district  and  in  school 
customs,  and  the  Academy  for  Young  Gentle- 
men fell  behind  the  age.  There  were  newr 
schools  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  with 
a  staff  of  masters,  and  playing-fields  and 
swimming-baths  and  gymnasiums,  which 
tapped  the  supply  of  boys.  Fewer  went 
every  year  to  the  Academy,  and  the  house 
grew  shabbier  in  appearance.  Miss  Letitia 
fought  her  fight  with  courage,  and  did  all 
she  could  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times. 
She  secured  a  corner  in  a  neighbouring  field, 


'Well,  Bobby,'  said  that  genial  and  acute  man,  'have  you  come  to  make  your  -will? 


and  nothing  has  been  seen  more  pathetic 
than  that  good  lady  marching  down  her 
little  flock  and  endeavouring  to  teach  them 
cricket.  And  when  they  held  a  match  with 
another  school,  it  was  a  sight  to  make  angels 
weep.  She  had  many  gifts,  but  it  may  be 
freely  admitted  she  could  not  teach  cricket. 
Her  life  was  good  cricket,  but  not  her  game. 
She  canvassed  harder  than  ever  in  a  ladylike 
way  for  pupils,  and  tried  to  keep  them  as 
long  as  possible.  One  thing  she  would  not 
do,  and  that  was  to  reduce  her  fees,  for  this 
was  a  point  of  dignity,  and  when  a  self-made 
man,  who  thought  he  had  his  opportunity, 
asked  Miss  Poppleton  to  take  his  whole 
family,  one  after  the  other,  at  a  reduction, 
her  temper  rose  and  she  spoke  healthsome 
words  to  him. 


"  Mr.  Hopkins,"  she  said,  for  lie  was  foolish 
enough  to  tell  it  to  the  joy  of  the  district, 
"  I  may  be,  as  you  say,  a  struggling  teacher, 
but  I  am  not  a  vulgar  huckster."  Pound  by 
pound  her  little  savings  disappeared,  and  it 
was  hard  times  for  her  and  Martha,  her 
faithful  maid.  But  she  made  a  plucky  show, 
and  no  one  might  ever  have  noticed  how  she 
was  ageing  and  what  she  was  suffering,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  discernment  of  one  of  the 
former  "young  gentlemen." 

As  he  stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and 
had  been  christened  Robert,  everyone  called 
him  "  Bobby"  except  Miss  Letitia,  who  always 
referred  to  him  "  as  my  former  pupil,  Robert 
Lynton."  He  belonged  to  that  type  which 
has  no  talents  for  books,  but  an  instinct  for 
affairs,  so  that  his  career  at  school  had  been 
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one  of  deep  humility,  and  ever  since  he  went 
into  an  office,  of  growing  success.  Bobby 
had  an  eye  which  took  in  everything,  and  a 
memory  which  forgot  nothing,  and  beneath 
a  manner  of  studied  indifference  he  concealed 
an  affectionate  heart.  Although  his  own 
people  would  not  have  believed  it,  Bobby 
called  occasionally  on  Miss  Letitia  on  his 
way  from  the  City,  and,  after  a  shy  conversa- 
tion, would  depart  abruptly  and  forget  to 
take  with  him  a  nosegay  of  roses.  One 
afternoon  he  came  home  charged  with  reflec- 
tion, for  he  had  been  noticing  various  things, 
and  putting  two  and  two  together.  The 
shabbiness  of  Miss  Letitia's  sealskin  jacket, 
which  long  ago  had  been  a  gift,  and  was 
quite  worn  out ;  the  anxious  and  careworn 
look  on  her  face,  which  used  to  be  so  peace- 
ful ;  a  suggestion  of  hunger  about  Martha,  as 
if  they  were  on  short  commons  ;  and,  as  he 
noticed  through  the  open  door,  an  empty 
room,  as  if — but  surely  this  could  not  be  the 
case — some  furniture  had  gone.  Bobby  was 
quieter  than  ever  that  evening,  and  fairly 
sulky,  for  he  was  thinking  the  matter  out 
with  his  pipe.  Hating  to  enter  a  drawing- 
room,  he  was  quite  at  home  in  offices,  and 
although  he  had  little  to  say  at  a  dinner- 
table,  he  had  no  difficulty  when  it  came  to 
business  talk.  Next  afternoon  he  dropped 
into  the  office  of  a  leading  firm  of  lawyers 
and  asked  for  the  chief  partner. 

"  Well,  Bobby,"  said  that  genial  and  acute 
man,  who  advised  the  chief  merchants  of  the 
City,  and  kept  an  eye  on  all  the  young  fellows 
of  his  acquaintance,  "  have  you  come  to  make 
your  will,  or  have  you  started  a  lawsuit  on 
your  own  account  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  sir,  and  I  don't  want  to 
bother  you  ;  but  do  you  remember  Miss 
Poppleton  ?  " 

"  The  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen  ?  I 
should  think  so — where  you  and  my  hopeful 
fought  for  the  booby  place  in  the  lowest 
form,  and  he  used  to  beat  you,  my  boy. 
How  is  Poppy  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  came  about,  sir," 
and  Bobby  flushed  slightly.  "  You  see, 
business  changes  in  her  trade.  Several  new 
houses  have  cut  into  her  pretty  badly  ;  got 
better  machinery  than  she  can  afford,  and 
things  are  pretty  bad  with  Poppy — I  mean 
Miss  Poppleton.  Fact  is,  I  drop  in  some- 
times ;  and  she's  selling  her  furniture  bit 
by  bit,  and  Martha — that's  the  domestic, 
sir — and  she  haven't  got  too  much  to 
eat." 

"  Well " — and  Mr.  Clare  leant  back  in 
his  chair  and  studied  Lynton   with   a   new 


expression  on  his  face  —  "  what  do  you 
propose,  Bobby  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  wondered  whether  the  fellows 
that  used  to  be  at  Poppy's  couldn't  join  and 
give  her  a  jubilee — the  sort  of  thing  that 
the  parsons  have — and  make  things  a  little 
easier.  I  didn't  know  how  it  could  be 
managed,  for  she's  a  game  old  girl,  and  will 
never  let  any  person  know  she's  in  trouble  ; 
and  she  won't  take  charity,  so  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  not  mind  giving  me  some 
advice.  Poppy  mustn't  be  in  want,  with  us 
fellows  fooling  round." 

The  lawyer  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
as  was  his  way  before  he  advised  his  clients, 
and  jotted  down  some  figures  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Then  he  turned  round  and  gave  his 
decision. 

"Miss  Poppleton,  as  I  happen  to  know, 
is  about  seventy  years  old,  and  it  is  high 
time  she  were  resting.  If  ever  a  woman  has 
done  her  duty,  it's  Miss  Letitia.  We  must 
buy  her  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  which  will  cost,  say,  two  thousand 
pounds ;  and  you're  going  to  raise  that  money, 
my  young  gentleman,  and  no  other  body. 
What  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  bustle  round 
among  the  old  boys,  and  don't  forget  their 
fathers.  Put  me  down  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  I'll  write  one  or  two  letters  to 
men  who  always  give  when  it's  a  question  of 
helping  a  brave  gentlewoman."  Lynton 
went  over  to  the  window  while  the  lawyer 
wrote  half-a-dozen  short  notes  to  the  right 
kind  of  men. 

"  Bobby,  I  hear  you  are  doing  well  in 
business,  but  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  things  in  your  life.  Come  back  in  a 
week  and  tell  me  how  you  get  on." 

"Fairly  well,"  was  the  report  Bobby  gave 
in  with  studied  moderation  and  a  fine  air  of 
indifference.  "There  is  the  subscription 
list.  The  fellows  rather  took  to  the  idea,  and 
their  fathers  have  stood  in  pretty  decent. 
Miss  Letitia  is  not  a  bad  sort ;  fact  is,  not 
one  said  '  No.'  " 

"  Fairly  well !  "  said  the  lawyer.  "  I  should 
think  so,  you  young  raider.  Why,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more  would  give 
you  the  whole  sum,  with  something  over. 
It's  simply  splendid,  and  now  we  must  have 
the  rest.     I'll  think  over  one  or  two  names." 

"  Don't  fancy  I'll  need  to  trouble  you 
further,  sir,"  and  Bobby  gave  a  queer  little 
smile.  "  I  went  on  my  own  yesterday  to 
Mr.  Goodfellow — he's  a  friend  of  father's, 
and  knows  me  by  sight.  He  was  very  civil 
when  I  came  in,  and  asked  me  how  I  was 
getting  on  in  business,  and  if  he  could  do 


1  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Letitia  Poppleton  ! ' 


anything  to  help  me.  So  I  told  him  the 
whole  yarn  about  Poppy — how  hard  she  had 
worked,  how  badly  she  was  hit,  and  what  the 
chaps  were  trying  to  do,  and  I  showed  him 
your  name,  and  some  of  the  other  big  givers. 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  told  me  he 
would  think   the   matter   over  and   let   me 


know,  and  I  got  his   letter   this   morning. 
There  it  is." 

"My  deak  Kobert, — I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  you  mentioned  Miss  Poppleton's 
circumstances  to  me,  for  I  have  heard  that 
she  is  a  most  estimable  lady,  and  has  worked 
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very  honourably  for  many  years.  I  enclose 
a  cheque  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  I  wish  your  good  object  every  success. 
Allow  me  to  add  that  I  judge  your  action 
and  that  of  your  friends  in  this  matter  to  be 
extremely  creditable. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  John  Goodfellow." 

"  Bobby,"  said  Mr.  Clare  solemnly,  "  you 
are  the  glory  of  Miss  Poppleton's  Academy  ; 
the  only  historical  character  I  can  think  of 
when  I  look  at  you  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
It  was  a  great  stroke  to  call  on  John  Good- 
fellow,  but  the  whole  thing  *  is  immense, 
simply  immense.  And  now  about  detail. 
You  bring  me  the  money,  and  we'll  find  out 
Miss  Poppleton's  exact  age  without  her 
knowing  why,  and  secure  the  annuity  ;  and 
look  here,  I've  got  an  idea,  too.  We'll  have 
a  garden  party  at  our  place  to  celebrate  her 
thirty  years,  and  we'll  ask  all  the  old  boys 
that  we  can  lay  our  hands  upon,  and  present 
her  with  the  annuity  in  their  name.  How 
does  that  look  ?  " 

The  card  of  invitation  was :  "  To  meet 
Miss  Letitia  Poppleton,"  and  she  stood,  a 
simple  but  dignified  little  figure,  beside  the 
host  and  hostess.  The  old  boys  came  from 
all  quarters,  and  as  she  shook  hands  with 
each  she  called  him,  not  by  his  nickname, 
though  she  knew  it  quite  well,  nor  by  any 
diminutive,  for  that  was  not  in  keeping  with 
her  position,  but  by  his  Christian  name, 
which  she  pronounced  with  much  clearness 
and  sweetness  of  accent.  Her  little  hand 
disappeared  into  many  a  big  paw  that  day  ; 
stalwart  men  who  had  made  their  name  in 
football  teams  and  on  the  cricket-field,  bent 
over  her  with  affection,  and  respect  was  done 
to  her  by  others  who  had  achieved  high 
places  in  commerce  and  the  professions. 
They  were  all  her  boys  again,  gratified  to 
hear  themselves  called  George,  and  Charles, 
and  such-like,  and  to  know  that  she  remem- 
bered them  and  had  followed  their  careers. 
They  were  pleased  also  to  meet  one  another, 
and  when  they  were  away  from  Miss  Pop- 
pleton called  themselves  cheerily  by  the 
offensive  words  which  she  ignored.  The 
most  perfectly  dressed  man  was  "  Piggy"  that 
afternoon,  as  he  had  been  at  the  Academy ; 
it  did  not  matter  that  another  was  a  crack 
sportsman,  no  one  knew  him  as  anything 
but  "Shrimp";  and  a  careworn  barrister 
looked  five  years  younger  when  someone 
shouted  :    "  Hillo,  Greasy  !    it's   long  years 


since  I've  seen  you."  Men !  Known  in 
many  worlds  !  Nonsense,  they  were  nothing 
but  a  pack  of  boys,  sitting  demure  in  the 
classroom,  with  Miss  Letitia's  eye  upon  "them, 
or  tumbling  over  one  another  in  the  old 
garden.     Poppy's  kids  again  ! 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  lawn  after 
old  friendships — young  friendships,  I  mean 
— had  been  put  into  a  state  of  thorough 
repair,  and  there  was  no  furniture  but  a  table 
with  flowers,  and  a  chair  behind  it  for  Miss 
Letitia,  who  was  simply  told  that  the  boys 
wished  to*  thank  her  for  all  her  kind  and 
faithful  labour  with  them.  It  was  the 
barrister — by  the  way,  I  see  they  have  just 
made  him  a  judge,  and  they  could  not  have 
appointed  a  better  man — who  made  the 
speech.  And  the  other  boys  thought  he  did 
it  uncommonly  well.  He  concluded  by 
turning  to  Miss  Letitia,  and  telling  her  that 
her  boys  and  their  friends  thought  that  she 
ought  to  rest  from  her  work,  and  leave  some 
other  person  to  teach  the  new  boys,  and  so  in 
the  name  of  the  old  Academy  he  asked  her  to 
accept  this  cheque  for  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  to  be  invested  in  an  annuity,  and 
with  it  the  respect  and  love  of  her  boys. 
And  there  was  also  a  gift  for  Martha.  When 
the  applause  ceased,  Miss  Letitia  rose  to 
reply,  but  as  she  looked  round  the  company 
and  realised  what  had  happened — that  for 
her  there  was  to  be  no  more  drudgery  nor 
humility  of  failure,  but  comfort  and  peace 
during  the  evening  of  her  days,  and  that  her 
own  boys,  the  jolly  little  lads  whom  God 
gave  her,  had  done  this  thing — for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  her  life  Miss  Letitia  Popple- 
ton lost  control  of  herself  and  threatened  to 
forget  her  bravery.  She~  looked  at  the 
barrister  and  tried  to  begin  ;  she  took  her 
handkerchief  out  of  her  bag  and  opened  it 
nervously.  Then  "  Pussy,"  whom  a  number 
of  foolish  people  persisted  that  afternoon 
in  calling  "  Major,"  and  who  never  did  any- 
thing in  company  but  pull  his  moustache, 
placed  himself  suddenly  in  front  of  Miss 
Letitia  so  that  no  one  could  see  her,  and 
shouted  as  he  knew  how  on  just  occasion  : 
"Three  cheers  for  Miss  Letitia  Poppleton  !  " 
They  lasted  so  long  that  it  would  have  been 
absurd  afterwards  for  Miss  Poppleton  to 
make  a  speech.  And  she  finally  gave  up 
all  thought  of  it  when  someone — and  the 
story  goes  it  was  the  lawyer — achieved  the 
crowning  success  of  the  day  by  proposing  : 
"  One  more  cheer  from  Poppy's  kids  !  "  And 
the  kids  did  themselves  proud. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN   INSTRUCTION    TO   THE   POLICE. 

OUNT  SERGIUS 

was  a  little  more 
than  uneasy  when 
Alban  returned — 
he  was  suspicious. 
A  highly  trained 
agent  of  Govern- 
ment himself,  he 
rarely  permitted 
any  circumstance, 
however  trifling,  to 
escape  him,  and 
tardiness    w^as    not 


of 


this     circumstance 
trifling. 

"  He  has  met  the  girl,"  the  argument 
went,  "  and  she  is  detaining  him  with  a  fine 
story  of  her  wrongs.  He  may  learn  that  we 
have  tricked  him,  and  that  would  be  trouble- 
some. Certainly  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have 
had  him  wratched  ;  but,  then,  his  first  night 
in  Warsaw,  and  he  a  stranger  !  We  shall 
make  up  for  lost  time  at  once.  I  will  see 
the .  Chief  and  give  instructions.  A  dove 
does  not  go  but  once  to  the  nest.  We  will 
take  wings  ourselves  next  time." 

By  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  he 
blamed  himself  for  having  lost  a  great 
opportunity,  and  determined  not  to  do  so  a 
second  time.  His  whole  purpose  in  coming 
to  Warsaw  had  been  to  track  down  Boriskoff's 
daughter  and  to  hand  her  over  to  the  police. 
This  he  owed  to  his  employers,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  his  friend  Richard  Gessner, 
than  whom  none  would  pay  a  better  price 
for  the  service.  And  when  it  were  done, 
then  he  imagined  that  nothing  in  the  world 
would  be  easier  than  to  excuse  himself  to 
this  amiable  lad  and  to  take  him  back  to 
England  without  any  loss  of  time  whatever. 
In  all  a  pretty  plan,  lacking  only  the  finer 
judgment  to  discern  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  force  and  not  to  despise  it. 

Alban  entered  the  sitting-room  just  as  the 
Count  had  determined  to  have  his  breakfast. 
It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  then,  and  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  day  made  the  streets  in- 
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tolerable.  Few  people  were  abroad  in  the 
great  Avenue— there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
disturbance  of  yesterday,  nor  any  Cossack 
going  at  a  gallop.  Down  below  in  the 
restaurant  a  bevy  of  smartly  dressed  women 
ate  and  gossiped  to  the  music  of  a  good 
Hungarian  .  band.  From  distant  streets 
there  came  an  echo  of  gongs  and  the  muted 
hum  of  wheels  ;  the  sirens  of  the  steam-tugs 
screamed  incessantly  upon  the  sleepy  river. 

Whatever  the  Count's  curiosity  may  have 
been,  he  had  the  wit  to  hide  it  when  Alban 
appeared.  Adopting  a  well-feigned  tone  of 
raillery,  he  spoke  as  men  speak  when  another 
has  been  absent  and  has  no  good  excuse  to 
make. 

"  I  will  ask  no  questions,"  he  said  with 
mock  solemnity ;  "  a  man  who  forgets  how 
to  breakfast  is  in  a  bad  way.  That  is  to 
suppose  that  you  have  not  breakfasted — ah, 
forgive  me,  she  makes  coffee  like  a  chef, 
perhaps,  and  there  is  no  Rhine  wine  to  match 
the  gold  of  her  hair.  Let  us  talk  politics, 
history,  the  arts— anything  you  like.  I  am 
absolutely  discreet,  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have 
forgotten  already  that  you  were  late." 

Alban  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and  began 
to  eat  with  good  appetite.  His  sense  of 
humour  was  strong  enough  to  lead  him  to 
despise  such  talk  at  any  time,  but  to-day  it 
exasperated  him.  Understanding  perfectly 
well  what  was  in  the  Count's  mind,  he  was 
not  to  be  trapped  by  any  such  artifice. 
Honesty  is  a  card  which  a  diplomatist  rarely 
expects  an  opponent  to  hold.  Alban  held 
such  a  card  and  determined  to  play  it  with- 
out loss  of  time. 

"  I  have  seen  Lois  Boriskoff,"  he  said. 

The  Count  looked  up,  still  smiling. 

"I  told  you  that  we  should  have  no 
difficulties,"  he  exclaimed. 

Alban  helped  himself  to  the  bisque  soup 
and  permitted  the  waiter  to  fill  his  glass 
from  a  flask  of  Chablis. 

"  It  was  quite  an  accident  on  my  part.  I 
went  up  the  Castle,  as  you  advised  me,  and 
then  down  into  the  old  town.  Lois  is  with 
her  friends  there.  I  have  had  a  long  talk 
to  her,  and  now  I  understand  everything." 

The  Count  nodded  his  head  and  sipped 
his  wine.  The  frankness  of  all  this  deceived 
him,  but  not  wholly.    The  boy  had  discovered 
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something — it  remained  to  be  seen  bow 
much. 

"You  are  successful  beyond  hope,"  be 
exclaimed  presently.  "  This  will  be  great 
news  for  Mr.  Gessner.  Of  course  you  asked 
her  plainly  what  had  happened  ?  " 

"  She  told  me  without  my  asking,  Count. 
Now  I  understand  everything— for  the  first 
time.,, 

The  tone  of  the  reply  arrested  Sergius's 
attention  and  brought  a  frown  to  his  face. 
He  kept  his  eyes  upon  Alban  when  next  he 
spoke. 

"  Those  people  are  splendid  liars,"  he 
remarked,  as  though  he  had  been  expecting 
just  such  a  story.  "Of  course  she  spoke  about 
me.     I  can  almost  imagine  what  she  said." 

"  It  was  a  very  great  surprise  to  me," 
Alban  rejoined,  and  with  so  simple  an  air 
that  any  immediate  reply  seemed  impossible. 
For  five  minutes  they  ate  and  drank  in 
silence.  Then  Count  Sergius,  excusing  him- 
self, stood  up  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  Is  she  to  come  to  this  hotel  ?  "  he  asked 
anon. 

"She  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so, 
Count." 

"  Foolish,  my  dear  fellow.  Whatever  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say — that  she  would  be 
mad  to  put  herself  into  your  power." 

The  Count  bit  his  lip.  It  had  been  many 
years  since  so  direct  an  insult  had  been 
offered  to  him,  and  yet  he  did  not  know  how 
to  answer  it. 

"  I  see  that  these  people  have  been  lying 
to  you,  as  I  thought,"  he  rejoined  sharply. 
"  Is  it  not  indiscreet  to  accept  the  word  of 
such  a  person  ?  " 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not, 
Count.  You  brought  me  to  Warsaw  to  help 
you  to  arrest  Lois  Boriskoff.  Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  do  so,  and  that  is  all." 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  say  the  same  to 
your  friend  in  London — will  you  cable  that 
news  to  Mr.  Gessner  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  do  so  without  any  loss  of 
time.  You  can  send  the  message  for  me,  if 
you  like." 

"  Nothing  will  be  easier.  Let  me  take  it 
dowm  at  your  dictation.  Really  I  am  not 
offended.  You  have  been  deceived,  and  are 
right  to  say  what  you  think.  Our  friend  at 
Hampstead  shall  judge  between  us." 

He  lighted  a  cigarette  with  apparent 
unconcern  and  sat  down  before  the  writing- 
table  near  the  window. 

"  Now,"  he  asked,  "  how  shall  we  put  it  to 
him  ? " 


Alban  came  over  and  stood  by  his  side. 

"  Say  that  Paul  Boriskoff  must  be  released 
by  his  intervention  without  any  condition 
whatever." 

"  He  will  never  consent  to  that." 

"  He  will  have  to  consent,  Count  Sergius. 
His  personal  safety  depends  upon  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  w7hat  of  the  girl  ? 
Are  you  going  to  leave  her  here  to  shout  our 
friend's  secret  all  over  Warsaw  ?  " 

"  She  has  not  spoken,  and  she  will  not 
speak,  Count." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  among  the  credulous.  Your 
confidence  flatters  her,  I  fear." 

"  It  is  just — she  has  never  lied  to  me." 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  will  send  your  message,"  he  said. 

He  wrote  the  cable  in  a  fine-pointed  hand 
and  duly  delivered  it  to  the  waiter.  His 
own  would  folio w  it  ten  minutes  later — when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act.  A 
treacherous  thought  had  come  to  him  and 
begun  to  obsess  his  mind.  This  English 
boy,  he  was  saying,  might  yet  be  a  more 
dangerous  enemy  than  the  girl  they  had  set 
out  to  trap.  It  might  yet  be  necessary  to 
clap  them  both  in  the  same  prison  until  the 
whole  truth  were  known.  He  resolved  to 
debate  it  at  his  leisure.  There  was  plenty 
of  time,  for  the  police  were  watching  all  the 
exits  from  the  city,  and  if  Lois  Boriskoff 
attempted  to  pass  out,  God  help  her  ! 

"  We  must  not  expect  an  answer  to  this 
before  dinner,"  he  said,  holding  out  the 
message  for  the  waiter  to  take  it.  "  If  you 
think  it  all  right,  we  can  proceed  to  amuse 
ourselves  until  the  reply  comes.  Warsaw  is 
somewhat  a  remarkable  city,  as  you  will 
already  have  seen.  Some  of  its  finest  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  to  celebrate  the 
execution  of  its  best  patriots.  Every  public 
square  stands  for  an  insurrection.  The  Castle 
is  fortified,  not  against  the  stranger,  but  the 
citizen — those  guns  you  tell  me  about  were 
put  there  by  Nicholas  to  remind  us  that  he 
would  stand  no  nonsense.  We  are  the  sons 
of  a  nation  which,  officially,  does  not  exist ; 
but  we  honour  our  dead  kings  everywhere, 
and  can  show  you  some  of  Thorwaldsen's 
finest  monuments  to  them.  Let  us  go 
out  and  see  these  wonders,  if  you  are 
willing." 

The  apparent  digression  served  him  admir- 
ably, for  it  permitted  him  to  think.  As 
many  another  in  the  service  of  the  autocracy, 
he  had  a  sterling  love  for  Poland  in  its 
historical  aspect,  and  was  as  proud  as  any 
man  when  he  uttered  the  name  of  a  Sobieski, 
a  Sigismund,  or  a  Ladislaus.    Revolution  $s 
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a  modern  phase  he  despised.  To  him  there 
were  but  people  and  nobles,  and  the  former 
had  become  vulgar  disturbers  of  the  Tsar's 
peace  who  must  be  chastened  with  rods. 
His  own  career  depended  altogether  upon 
his  callous  indifference  to  mere  human  sym- 
pathies. 

Alban  could  offer  no  objection  to  visit 
Warsaw  under  such  a  pleasant  guide,  and  he 
also  welcomed  the  hours  of  truce.  It  came 
to  him  that  the  Count  might  honestly  doubt 
Lois1  word,  and  that,  knowing  nothing  of 
her,  he  would  have  had  little  reason  to 
trust  her.  The  morning  passed  in  a  pleasant 
stroll  down  the  Senatorska,  where  are  the 
more  fashionable  shops.  Here  the  Count 
insisted  upon  buying  his  English  friend  a 
very  beautiful  amber  -  and  -  gold  cigarette- 
case,  to  remind  him,  as  he  said,  of  their 
quarrel. 

"  It  was  very  natural,"  he  admitted.  "  I 
know  these  people  so  well.  They  talk  like 
angels  and  act  like  devils.  You  will  know 
more  about  them  in  good  time.  If  I  have 
interfered,  it  was  at  my  friend  Gessner's  wish. 
I  shall  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands  now. 
If  he  accepts  the  girl's  word,  he  is  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  do  so.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference." 

Alban  took  the  cigarette-case,  but  accepted 
it  reluctantly.  He  could  not  resist  the  charm 
of  this  man's  manner,  nor  had  he  any  abiding 
desire  to  do  so.  As  far  as  that  went,  there 
was  so  much  to  see  in  these  bright  streets, 
so  many  odd  equipages,  fine  horses,  prettily 
dressed  women,  magnificent  soldiers,  that 
his  interest  was  perpetually  enchained, 
and  he  uttered  many  exclamations  of 
surprised  delight  very  foreign  to  his  usual 
manner. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  city  we 
saw  yesterday,"  he  declared  as  the  Count 
called  a  drosky  and  bade  the  driver  make  a 
tour  of  the  Avenue  and  the  Gardens.  "  You 
wTould  think  the  people  were  the  happiest 
in  the  world.  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
smiling  faces  before." 

The  Count  understood  the  situation  better. 

"Life  is  sweet  to  them  because  of  its 
uncertainty.  They  live  while  they  can. 
When  I  used  to  fish  in  your  English  waters, 
they  sent  me  to  a  river  where  the  may- 
fly was  out— ah,  that  beautiful,  fluttering 
creature  which  may  live  one  minute  or  may 
live  five.  He  struggles  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  you  remember,  and  then,  just 
as  he  has  extended  his  splendid  wings,  up 
comes  a  great  trout  and  swallows  him — the 
poor  thing  of  ten  or  twenty  or  a  hundred 


seconds.  Here  we  struggle  up  through  the 
social  ranks,  and  just  when  the  waters  of 
intrigue  fascinate  us  and  wTe  go  to  play 
Narcissus  to  them,  up  comes  the  official 
trout,  and  down  his  throat  we  go.  Some  day 
there  will  be  so  many  of  us  that  the  trout 
will  be  gorged  and  unable  to  move.  Then 
he  will  go  to  the  cooking-pot — but  not  in 
our  time,  I  think." 

Alban  remained  silent.  That  "  not  in  our 
time "  seemed  so  strange  a  saying  when  he 
recalled  the  threats  and  the  promises  of  the 
fanatics  of  Union  Street.  Was  this  fine 
fellow  deceiving  himself,  or  was  he,  like  the 
Russian  bureaucracy,  simply  ignorant  ?  The 
lad  of  twenty  could  not  say,  but  he  made 
a  shrewder  guess  at  the  truth  than  the 
diplomat  by  his  side. 

They  visited  the  Lazienki  Park,  passing 
many  of  Warsaw's  famous  people  as  they 
went,  and  so  affording  the  Count  many 
opportunities  for  delightful  little  histories  in 
which  such  men  excel.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  Moktowski  barracks,  a  group  of  officers 
quickly  surrounded  them  and  conducted 
them  to  a  place  where  champagne-corks 
might  pop  and  cigarettes  be  lighted.  This 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  round  of  visits 
which  Alban  found  tiresome  to  the  last 
degree.  How  many  glasses  of  wine  he 
sipped,  how  many  cigarettes  he  lighted, 
he  could  not  have  told  you  for  a  fortune. 
It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  they  returned 
to  the  hotel  and  the  Count  proposed  an 
hour's  repose  de  travail. 

"  There  is  no  message  from  your  friend," 
he  said  candidly;  "no  doubt  your  tele- 
gram has  troubled  him.  Perhaps  we  shall 
get  it  by  dinner-time.  You  must  be  very 
tired,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  lie 
down." 

Alban  did  not  demur,  but  went  to  his 
own  room,  and  taking  off  his  boots,  he  lay 
upon  his  bed  and  quickly  fell  fast  asleep. 
Count  Sergius,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
doing  any  such  thing.  He  was  closeted  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Police  ten  minutes  after 
they  had  returned,  and  in  twenty  he  had 
come  to  a  resolution. 

"This  young  Englishman  will  meet  the 
girl,  Lois  Boriskoff,  to-morrow  morning," 
he  said.  "Arrest  the  pair  of  them,  and  let 
me  know  when  it  is  done.  But,  mind  you— 
treat  him  as  though  he  were  your  own  son. 
I  have  my  reasons." 

Zaniloff,  the  Chief,  merely  bowed.  He 
quite  understood  that  such  a  man  as  Sergius 
Zamoyski  would  have  very  good  reasons 
indeed, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   DAWN   OF   THE   DAY. 

Count  Sergius  believed  that  he  had  settled 
the  affaire  Gessner  when  he  gave  His  instruc- 
tions to  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  the  sub- 
sequent hours  found  him  exceedingly  pleased 
with  himself.  An  artist  in  his  profession, 
he  flattered  himself  that  it  had  all  come 
about  in  the  manner  of  his  own  anticipa- 
tions, and  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
back  to  London  a  story  which  would  not 
only  win  upon  a  rich  man's  gratitude,  bub 
advance  him  considerably  in  the  favour  of 
those  who  could  well  reward  his  labours. 

This  was  an  amiable  reflection  and  one 
that  ministered  greatly  to  his  self-content. 
No  cloud  stood  npon  the  horizon  of  his  self- 
esteem,  nor  did  shadows  darken  his  glowing 
hopes.  He  had  promised  Richard  Gessner 
to  arrest  the  girl  Lois  Boriskoff,  and  arrested 
she  would  be  before  twelve  o'clock  to- 
morrow. As  for  this  amiable  English  lad, 
so  full  of  fine  resolutions,  so  defiant,  so  self- 
willed,  it  would  be  a  good  jest  enough  to 
clap  him  in  a  police-station  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  to  bow  him  out  again, 
with  profuse,  apologies,  when  the  girl  was  on 
her  way  to  Petersburg  to  join  her  amiable 
father  in  the  Schiusselburg. 

For  Alban  personally  he  had  a  warm 
regard.  The  very  honesty  of  his  character, 
his  habit  of  saying  just  what  he  meant  (so 
foreign  to  the  Count's  own  practice),  his 
ingenuous  delight  in  all  that  he  saw,  his 
modern  knight-errantry  based  upon  an 
absurdly  old-fashioned  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  and  justice  and  all  such  stuff  as  that 
— these  were  the  very  qualities  to  win  the 
admiration  of  a  man  of  the  world  who 
possessed  none  of  them.  Count  Sergius  said 
that  the  lad  must  suffer  nothing.  His  in- 
trigues with  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
anarchist  were  both  dangerous  and  foolish. 
And  was  he  not  already  the  acknowledged 
lover  of  Anna  Gessner,  whom  he  must 
marry  upon  his  return  to  London  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  very  wrong  not  to  lock 
him  up,  and  he,  Sergius,  was  not  going  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  any  other  course 
upon  his  already  overburdened  shoulders. 

These  being  his  ideas,  he  found  it  amusing 
enough  to  meet  Alban  at  the  dinner-table 
and  "to  speak  of  to-morrow  and  its  pro- 
gramme. The  reply  to  the  cable  they  had 
despatched  to  London  lay  already  warm  in 
his  pocket,  sent  straight  to  him  from  the 
post-office,  as  the  police  had  directed.  It  was 
fitting  that  he  should  open  the  ball  with  a 


lie  about  this  and  add  thereto  any  other 
pleasant  fancy  which  a  fertile  imagination 
dictated. 

"  Gessner  does  not  cable  us,"  he  said  at 
that  moment  of  the  repast  when  the  glasses 
are  first  filled  and  the  tongue  is  loosed. 
"  I  suppose  he  has  gone  over  to  Paris  again, 
as  he  hinted  might  be  the  case.  If  there  is 
no  news  to-morrow,  we  must  reconsider  the 
arguments  and  see  how  we  stand.  You 
know  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be 
guided  by  him,  and  will  do  nothing  of  my 
own  initiative.  If  he  can  procure  the  old 
man's  freedom,  I  will  be  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate you.  Meanwhile,  I  am  not  to 
forget  that  we  have  a  box  at  the  opera, 
and  that  'Huguenots'  is  on  the  bill.  When 
I  am  not  in  musical  circles,  I  confess  my 
enjoyment  of i  Huguenots.'  Meyerbeer  always 
seemed  to  me  a  grand  old  charlatan  who 
should  have  run  a  modern  show  in  New 
York.  He  wrote  one  masterpiece,  and  some 
five  miles  of  rubbish  ;  but  why  decry  a  great 
work  because  there  are  also  those  which  are 
not  great  ?  Besides,  I  am  not  musician 
enough  really  to  enjoy  '  The  Ring.'  " 

Alban,  very  quiet  and  not  a  little  ex- 
cited to-night,  differed  from  this  opinion 
altogether. 

"  My  father  was  a  musician,"  he  said. 
"  I  believe  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  parson, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  musician.  I 
don't  know  very  much  about  music  myself, 
but  the  first  time  Mr.  Gessner  took  me  to 
hear  one  of  Wagner's  operas,  I  seemed  to 
live  in  a  new  world.  It  could  not  have 
been  just  the  desire  to  like  it,  for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  very 
dry.  There  is  something  in  such  music 
as  that  which  is  better  than  all  argument. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  curious  sensation 
which  came  to  me  when  first  I  heard  the 
overture  to  '  Tannhauser '  played  by  a  big 
orchestra.  You  will  not  deny  that  it  is 
splendid  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly  it's  fine — especially  where 
the  clarionets  come  in  and  you  seem  to  have 
five  hundred  mice  running  up  your  back.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  an  argument 
on  the  point ;  these  likes  and  dislikes  are 
purely  individual.  To  me  it  seems  perfectly 
ridiculous  that  one  man  should  quarrel  with 
another  because  a  third  person  has  said  or 
written  something  about  which  they  dis- 
agree." 

They  went  to  the  opera  as  the  Count  had 
promised,  and  there  heard  an  indifferent 
rendering  of  the  "  Huguenots."  Officers  in 
uniform  crowded  the  foyers  and  talked  in 


"  They  went  to  the  opera." 
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loud  tones  during  the  finest  passages.  A 
general  sense  of  unrest  made  itself  felt 
everywhere,  as  though  all  understood  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  city  4  and  the 
precarious  existence  its  defenders  must  lead. 
When  they  quitted  the  theatre  and  turned 
into  one  of  the  military  clubs  for  supper,  the 
common  excitement  was  even  more  marked 
and  ubiquitous  enough  to  arrest  the  attention 
even  of  such  a  flaneur  as  Sergius. 

"  These  fellows  are  sitting  down  to  supper 
wdth  bombs  under  their  chairs,"  he  said 
sotto  voce ;  "  that  is  to  say,  each  thinks  that 
a  bomb  is  there,  and  hopes  that  it  will  kill 
his  neighbour.  We  have  no  sympathy  in 
our  public  life  here — the  conditions  are 
altogether  against  it.  Imagine  five  hundred 
men  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship  which  has 
struck  a  rock,  and  consider  what  oppor- 
tunities there  would  be  to  deplore  the 
drowned.  In  Russia  each  plays  for  his  own 
safety,  and  does  not  care  a  rouble  what 
becomes  of  the  man  next  door.  Such  a 
fact  is  both  our  strength  and  our  weakness — 
our  strength  because  opportunities  make 
men,  and  our  weakness  because  we  have 
no  unity  of  plan  which  will  enable  us  to 
fight  such  a  combination  as  is  now  being 
pitted  against  us.  I  myself  believe  that 
the  old  order  is  at  an  end.  That  is  why 
I  have  a  villa  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
some  excellent  apartments  in  Paris." 

"  You  believe  that  the  Revolutionaries  will 
be  victorious  ?  "  Alban  asked  in  his  quiet 
way. 

"  I  believe  that  the  power  is  passing  from 
the  hands  of  all  autocratic  governments,  and 
that  some  phase  of  socialism  will  eventually 
be  the  policy  of  all  civilised  nations." 

"  And  what  of  England,  Count  ?  Do 
you  believe  that  it  will  be  the  same  story 
there  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  a  step  on  the  road.  You  will 
never  have  a  revolution  in  your  country,  you 
have  too  much  common  sense.  But  you  will 
tax  your  bourgeois  until  you  make  him 
bankrupt,  and  that  will  be  your  way  of 
having  all  things  in  common.  In  America 
the  working  man  is  too  well  off  and  the 
country  is  too  young  to  permit  this  kind  of 
thing  yet.  Its  day  will  be  much  later  ;  but 
it  will  come  all  the  same,  and  then  the  Deluge. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  we  shall  not  see  these 
things  in  our  time.  It  is  something  to  know 
that  our  champagne  is  assured  to  us." 

He  lifted  a  golden  glass  and  drank  a  vague 
toast  heartily.  Others  in  the  club  were 
frankly  intoxicated,  and  many  a  heated  scene 
marked  the  progress  of  unceremonious  and 


impromptu  revels.  Young  officers,  who 
carried  their  lives  in  their  hands  every 
hour,  showed  their  contempt  of  life  in 
many  bottles.  Old  men,  stern  and  grey 
at  dawn,  were  so  many  babbling  imbeciles 
at  midnight.  The  waiters  ran  to  and  fro 
ceaselessly,  their  faces  dripping  with  per- 
spiration and  their  throats  hoarse  with 
shouting.  The  musicians  fiddled  as  though 
the  end  of  all  things  were  at  hand  and  must 
not  surprise  them  at  a  broken  bar.  In 
Russia  the  scene  was  familiar  enough,  but 
to  the  stranger  incomprehensible  and  re- 
volting. Alban  felt  as  one  released  from 
a  pit  of  gluttony  when,  at  three  in  the 
morning,  Sergius  staggered  to  his  feet  and 
bade  a  servant  call  him  a  drosky. 

"We  have   much  to  do   to-morrow,"  he 

muttered — "much   to   do.     And   then 

Ah,  my  friend,  if  we  only  knew  what  we 
meant  when  we  say  '  And  then  '  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

COUNT    ZAMOYSKI   SLEEPS. 

A  glimmer  of  wan  daylight  in  the  Count's 
bedroom  troubled  him  while  he  undressed, 
and  he  drew  the  curtain  with  angry  fingers. 
Down  there  in  the  dismal  streets  the  Cossacks 
watched  the  night-birds  going  home  to  bed, 
and  envied  them  alike  their  condition  and 
its  consequences.  If  Sergius  rested  a  moment 
at  the  window,  it  was  to  mark  the  presence 
of  these  men  and  to  take  heart  at  it.  And 
this  is  to  say  that  few  who  knew  him  in  the 
social  world  had  any  notion  of  the  life  he 
lived  apart,  or  guessed  that  authority  stood 
to  him  for  his  shield  and  buckler  against  the 
unknown  enemies  his  labours  had  created. 
None  knew  better  than  he  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  had  come  for  all  who  opposed 
Revolution  in  Russia — none  had  anticipated 
that  day  with  a  greater  personal  dread. 

He  closed  the  curtains,  thankful  that  the 
Cossacks  stood  sentinels  without,  and  hun- 
gering for  sleep  which  had  been  denied  to 
him  so  often  lately.  If  he  had  any  con- 
solation of  his  thoughts,  it  lay  in  the  com- 
parative secrecy  of  his  present  mission  and 
the  fact  that  to-day  would  accomplish  its 
purpose.  The  girl  Lois  had  not  confessed 
Richard  Gessner's  secret,  and  she  would  stand 
presently  w7here  confession  would  not  help 
her.  As  for  this  agreeable  youth,  who 
certainly  had  been  her  lover,  he  must  be 
coerced  into  silence,  threatened,  cajoled, 
bought.  Sergius  remembered  Alban's  fine 
gospel  of  life,  and  laughed  when  he  recalled 
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it.  This  devotion  to  humanity,  this  belief 
in  great  causes,  what  was  it  worth  when  a 
woman  laughed  and  her  rosy  lips  parted  for 
a  kiss  ?  The  world  is  too  busy  for  the 
pedants  who  would  stem  the  social  revolu- 
tion— the  rich  men  have  too  much  to  do 
elsewhere  to  hide  their  common  frailties  that 
they  should  put  on  the  habits  of  the  friars. 
Let  this  hot  Gospeller  acquire  a  fortune,  and 
he  would  become  as  the  others  before  a 
month  had  passed.  The  women  would  see 
to  that — for  were  not  two  of  them  already 
about  the  business  ? 

He  closed  his  curtains  and  undressed,  with 
a  clumsy  hand  upon  the  buttons  and  many  a 
curse  at  the  obstinate  things.     The  intense 
silence  of  the  morning  hour  depressed  him, 
and  he  wondered  that  the  hotel  should  sleep 
so  soundly.     His  own  door  was  both  locked 
and  bolted — he  had  a  pistol  in  his  travelling- 
bag,  and   would   finger  it  with  grim  satis- 
faction at  such  moments  as  these.     Hitherto 
he  had  owed  much  to  his  very  bravado,  to  a 
habit  of  going  in  and  out  among .  the  people 
freely    and  deriding  all  politics  as  a  fool's 
employment.     Latterly,  he  had  been  wonder- 
ing how  far  this  habit  would  protect  him, 
had  made  shrewd  guesses  at  the  truth,  and 
had  come  to  the  stage  of  question.     Yester- 
day's work  helped  him  to  confirm  these  vague 
suspicions.     How  came  it  that  Lois  Boriskoff 
was  able  to  warn  this  young  Englishman  ? 
why  had  she  come  immediately  to  his  hotel 
and  followed'  him  to  the  old  quarters  of  the 
city  ?      This    could    only   mean    that    her 
friends  had  telegraphed  the  information  from 
London,  that  every  step  of  the  journey  had 
been    reported,   and    a   promising    plan  of 
action  decided  upon.     Sergius  dreaded  this 
more  than  anything  that  could  have  happened 
to  him.     "  They  will  ask  what  share  I  had  in 
it,"  he  told  himself  ;  and  he  knew  what  the 
answer  to   that  must  be.     Let    them  but 
suspect  a  hundredth  part  of  the  truth,  and 
he  might  not  have  twenty  hours  to  live. 

It  had  been  a  splendid  life  so  far,  and  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  the  dreaded  hours 
apart.  There  in  his  own  room  he  gave 
battle  to  the  phantoms  by  recalling  the  faces 
of  the  pretty  women  he  had  cajoled  and 
defeated  ;  the  houses  of  pride  he  had  de- 
stroyed ;  the  triumphs  he  had  numbered  and 
the  recompense  he  had  enjoyed.  #  To  be 
known  to  none  save  as  a  careless  idler,  to 
pass  as  a  figure  of  vengeance  unrecognised 
across  the  continents,  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
police  in  three  cities,  to  have  men  running 
to  and  fro  at  his  command  though  they  knew 
not  by  whose  order  they  were  sent,  here  was 


wine  of  life  so  intoxicating  that  a  man  might 
sell  his  very  soul  to  possess  it.  Sergius  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  need  for  such 
a  bargain  as  this — he  had  been  consistently 
successful  hitherto  in  eluding  even  the 
paltriest  consequences  of  his  employment  ; 
but  the  dark  hours  came  none  the  less, 
and,  coming,  they  whispered  a  word  which 
even  the  bravest  may  shudder  to  hear. 

He   slept  but  fitfully,  listening  for  any 
sounds  from  the  city  without,  and  anxious 
for  the  hotel  to  awaken  to  its  daily  routine. 
The  cooler  argument  of  the   passing   hour 
declared   it   most    unlikely   that    any  plan 
would  be  ventured  until  Lois  Boriskoff's  fate 
had  been  decided  and  Alban  had  seen  her 
again.     If  there  were  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended,  the    moment  of   it  would    arrive 
when  the  girl  was  arrested  and  the  story  of 
Alban  Kennedy's  misadventure  made  known 
to  her  friends.     Sergius  began  to  perceive 
that  he  must  not  linger  an  hour  in  Warsaw 
when    this  were   done.     He    could    direct 
operations  as  easily  from  Paris  or  London 
as  from  this  conspicuous    hotel,   and   with 
infinitely    less    risk    to    himself     and    his 
emprise.     Sometimes  he  wondered  that  he 
had  been  so  foolish  as  to  enter  Eussia  at 
all.     Why  could  he  not  have  telegraphed  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Police  to  arrest  the  girl  as 
soon  as  might  be,  and  to  flog  her  into  a 
confession  ?     The   whip   would    have    pur- 
chased her  secret  readily  enough ;  then  the 
others  could  have   been  arrested  also,   and 
Gessner  left  reassured  beyond  any  question. 
Sergius  blamed  himself  very  much  that  he 
had  permitted  a  finer  chivalry  to  guide  his 
acts.     "I   came  because    this   young    man 
persuaded  me  to  come,"  he  admitted,  and 
added  the  thought  that  he  had  been  a  fool 
for  his  pains. 

This  would  have  been  about  four  o'clock 
of  the  morning.  He  slept  a  little  while 
upon  it,  but  awoke  again  at  five  and  sat  up 
in  bed  to  mark  a  step  on  the  landing  with- 
out and  to  ask  himself  who  had  the  right  to 
be  there  at  such  an  hour.  When  he  had 
waited  a  little  while,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  people  were  approaching 
his  door  and  making  little  secret  of  their 
coming.  Presently  a  knock  informed  him 
that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  fear  ;  and, 
upon  asking  the  question,  "What  do  you 
want  ? "  a  voice  answered  immediately  : 
"From  the  Bureau,  your  Excellency,  with 
a  letter."  This  he  concluded  to  mean  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Police  had  some  important 
news  to  convey  to  him  and  had  sent  his  own 
messenger  to  the  hotel. 
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"  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  let  you  in," 
he  replied ;  and  asked  :  "  I  suppose  you 
can  wait  a  little  while  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  urgent,  Excellency  ;  you  had 
better  open  at  once." 

The  Count  sprang  up  from  his  bed  and 
drew  the  curtains  back  from  the  window. 
A  warm  glow  of  sunlight  instantly  suffused 
the  cold  room  and  warmed  it  with  welcome 
beams.  Down  there  in  the  streets,  the 
Cossacks  still  nodded  upon  patient  horses  as 
though  no  event  of  the  night  had  disturbed 
them.  A  drosky  passed,  driving  an  old  man 
to  the  railway-station  ;  there  were  porters  at 
the  doors  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  a  few 
wagons  going  down  towards  the  river.  All 
this  Sergius  perceived  instantly  at  one  swift 
glance.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and 
admitted  the  officer. 

"There  were  two  of  you  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
peering  down  the  passage. 

"  It  is  true,  Excellency —myself  and   the 
\iight-porter,  but  he  has  gone  to  sleep  again." 
"  And  you  ?  " 

"From  the  Chief,  Excellency,  with  this 
letter." 

He  held  out  a  great,  square  document, 
grotesquely  sealed  and  carefully  folded.  A 
small  man,  with  a  pock-marked  face,  he  wore 
the  uniform  of  an  ordinary  gendarme  and 
aped  the  role  to  perfection.  Saluting 
gravely,  he  permitted  the  letter  to  pass  from 
his  hands.  Then  he  closed  the  door  and 
leaned  his  back  against  it. 

"  I  am  to  take  an  answer  to  the  Bureau, 
Excellency." 

The  Count  read  a  few  lines  of  the 
document  and  looked  up  uneasily. 

"You  say  that  you  were  commanded  to 
wake  me  up — for  this  ?  " 
"  Those  are  my  orders." 
"  Zaniloff  must  have  lost  his  wits — there 
is  nothing  else  ?  " 

The  man  took  one  stride  forward. 
"Yes,"  he   cried    in  a  low  voice,  "there 
is  this,  Excellency  !  " 


Alban  slept  no  better  than  his  friend  ;  in 
truth,  he  hardly  closed  his  eyes  until  they 
waked  him  and  told  him  of  the  tragedy. 
He  had  said  little  to  Sergius  during  the 
evening,  but  the  perplexities  of  the  long  day 
remained  with  him  and  were  not  to  be 
readily  silenced. 

That  his  patron  sent  no  reply  to  their 
urgent  telegram  he  thought  a  little  strange. 
Mr.  Gessner's  silence  could  only  mean  that 
he  had  left  London  suddenly,  perhaps  had 


set  out  to  join  them  in  Warsaw.  Mean- 
while Alban  perceived  very  clearly  in  what 
a  position  of  danger  Lois  stood,  and  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  help  her  if  others  did 
not  come  to  his  assistance. 

Accustomed  to  regard  all  the  Revolu- 
tionaries from  the  standpoint  of  the  wild 
creatures  who  talked  nonsense  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  he  could  not  believe  in  old 
Herr  Petermann's  optimism  or  pay  much 
attention  to  the  wild  plan  of  escape  he  had 
devised.     It  must  be  absurd  to  think  that 


Lois    could*  leave   Poland    disguised 


as    a 


servant.  Alban  himself  would  readily  have 
recognised  her  in  her  disguise  if  he  had  been 
seeking  her  at  the  time,  and  the  police 
would  very  soon  detect  it  when  their  minds 
were  set  upon  the  purpose.  In  his  own 
opinion — and  this  was  shrewd  enough — their 
hope  of  salvation  lay  in  Richard  Gessner's 
frank  acceptance  of  the  position.  The  banker 
had  influence  enough  with  the  Russian 
authorities  to  release  both  Lois  and  her 
father.  He  must  do  so  or  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  his  obstinacy. 

Alban  thought  of  all  this,  and  still  being 
unable  to  sleep,  he  fell  to  numbering  the 
hours  which  stood  between  him  and  his 
meeting  with  Lois.  He  was  sure  that  she 
would  be  ready  for  him,  however  early  his 
visit  might  be  ;  and  he  said  that  he  would 
ring  for  his  coffee  early  and  go  down  to  the 
river. 

It  was  a  little  after  six  o'clock  when  he 
heard  a  knock  upon  his  bedroom  door,  and 
started  up,  wondering  who  called  him  at  such 
an  hour. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
he  cried,  with  the  bedclothes  still  about  his 
shoulders.  No  one  answTered  this,  but  the 
knock  was  repeated,  a  decisive  knock,  as  of 
one  who  meant  to  win  admittance. 

"  All  right,  I  will  come  in  a  minute  !  "  was 
now  his  answer,  to  which  he  added  the 
question  :  "  Is  that  you,  Count  ?  Do  you 
know  it's  only  just  six  o'clock  ?  " 

He  opened  the  door  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  hotel  valet,  an  amiable 
young  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Malette. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  man,  "will  you 
please  come  at  once  ?  There  has  been  an 
accident.     His  Excellency  is  very  ill." 

"  An  accident  to  the  Count  ?  Is  it  serious, 
Malette  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  serious,  monsieur.  They  say 
that  he  will  not  live.  The  doctors  are  with 
him.  I  thought  that  you  wrould  wish  to 
know  immediately." 

Alban  turned  without  a  word  and  began 
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to  put  on  his  clothes.  His  hands  were  quite 
cold,  and  he  trembled  as  though  stricken  by 
an  ague.  When  he  had  found  a  dressing- 
gown,  he  huddled  it  on  anyhow  and  followed 
Malette  down  the  corridor. 

"  When  did  this  happen,  Malette  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  monsieur.  One  of  the 
servants  chanced  to  pass  his  Excellency's  door 
and  saw  something  which  frightened  him. 
He  called  the  concierge,  and  they  waked  the 
Herr  Director.  Afterwards  they  sent  for  the 
police." 

"  Do  they  think  that  the  Count  was 
assassinated,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  we  must  find  out.  The  officers 
will  help  us  to  say.  Will  you  go  in  at  once, 
monsieur,  or  shall  I  tell  the  Herr  Director  ?  " 

Alban  said  that  he  would  go  at  once.  The 
young  fear  to  look  upon  the  face  of  death, 
and  he  was  no  braver  than  others  of  his  age. 
A  terrible  sense  of  dread  overtook  him  while 
he  stood  before  the  door  and  heard  the  hushed 
whispers  of  those  about  it.  Here  a  giant 
police-officer  had  already  taken  up  his  post 
as  sentinel,  and  he  cast  a  searching  glance 
upon  all  who  approached.  There  were  two 
or  three  privileged  servants  standing  apart 
and  discussing  the  affair  ;  but  a  stain  upon 
a  crimson  carpet  was  more  eloquent  of  the 
truth  than  any  word.  Alban  came  near  to 
swooning  as  he  stepped  over  it  and  entered 
the  room  without  word  or  knock. 

They  had  laid  the  Count  upon  the  bed,  and 
dragged  it  to  the  window  to  husband  the 
light.  Two  doctors,  hastily  summoned  from 
a  neighbouring  hospital,  worked  like  heroes, 
in  their  shirt-sleeves ;  a  nurse  in  a  grey 
dress  stood  behind  them,  holding  sponge  and 
bandages.  At  the  first  glance,  the  untrained 
onlooker  would  have  said  that  Sergius 
Zamoyski  was  certainly  dead.  The  intense 
pallor  of  his  face,  the  set  eyes,  the  stiffened 
limbs  spoke  of  the  rigor  mortis  and  the 
finality  of  tragedy.  None  the  less,  the 
surgeons  wTent  to  work  as  though  all  might 
yet  be  saved.  Uttering  their  orders  in  the 
calm  and  measured  tones  of  those  whom  no 
scene  of  death  could  unnerve,  they  were  un- 
conscious of  all  else  but  of  the  task  before 
them  and  its  immediate  achievement.  When 
they  had  need  of  anything,  they  spoke  to  the 
Herr  Director  of  the  hotel,  who  passed  on  his 
commands,  in  a  sharp,  decisive  tone,  to  a 
porter  who  stood  at  his  heels.  Near  by  him 
stood  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  Zaniloff,  a 
short,  burly  man  who  wore  a  dark  green 
uniform  and  held  his  sheathed  sword  lightly 
in  his  left  hand.  These  latter  looked  up 
when  the  door  opened,  but  the  doctors  took 


no  notice  whatever.  There  was  an  over- 
powering odour  of  anaesthetics  in  the  room, 
although  the  windows  had  been  thrown  wide 
open. 

"  Is  the  Count  dead  ?  "  Alban  asked  them 
in  a  low  voice.  He  had  taken  a  few  steps 
towards  the  bed  and  there  halted,  irresolute. 
"  What  is  it — what  has  happened,  sir  ?  "  he 
continued,  turning  to  Zaniloff.  That  worthy 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  The  Count  has  been  assassinated — we 
believe  by  a  woman.  The  doctors  will  tell 
us  by  and  by." 

Alban  shuddered  at  the  words  and  took 
another  step  towards  the  bed.  He  felt  giddy 
and  faint.  The  words  he  had  just  heard 
were  ringing  in  his  ears  as  a  sound  of  rushing 
waters.  Had  Lois  done  this  thing  ? — in- 
credible !     And  yet  the  man  implied  as  much. 

"  I  cannot  stay  here  !  "  he  exclaimed  pre- 
sently ;  "  I  must  go  to  my  room,  if  you 
please." 

He  turned  and  reeled  from  the  place, 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  yet  unable  to  con- 
trol it.  Outside  upon  the  landing,  he  dis- 
covered that  Zaniloff  was  at  his  elbow  and 
had  something  to  say  to  him.  Speaking 
sharply  and  autocratically  in  the  Russian 
tongue,  that  worthy  realised  almost  immedi- 
ately that  he  had  failed,  to  make  himself 
understood,  and  so  called  the  Herr  Director 
to  his  aid. 

"  They  will  require  your  attendance  at  the 
Bureau,"  the  Director  said,  with  an  obsequious 
bow  towards  Alban  ;  "  you  must  dress  at  once, 
sir,  and  accompany  this  gentleman." 

Alban  said  that  he  wrould  do  so.  He  was 
miserably  cold  and  ill  and  trembling  still. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  truth,  he  believed 
that  they  were  taking  him  to  Lois  Boriskoff 
and  that  she  wTas  already  in  custody. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AN   INTERLUDE   IN   PICCADILLY. 

Alban  had  been  fifteen  days  out  of  England 
when  Anna  Gessner  met  Willy  Forrest  one 
afternoon  as  she  wTas  driving  a  pair  of  chest- 
nut ponies  down  Piccadilly  towards  the 
Circus.  He,  amiable  creature,  had  just  left 
a  club  and  a  bridge-table  which  had  been 
worth  fifteen  pounds  to  him.  The  grey  frock- 
coat  he  wore  suited  him  admirably.  He 
certainly  looked  very  smart  and  wide-awake. 
"  Anna,  by  Jupiter ! "  he  cried,  as  he 
stepped  from  the  pavement  at  the  very 
corner  of  Dover  Street.  "  Well,  if  my  luck 
don't  beat  cock-fighting  !   Where  are  you  off 
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to,  Anna  ?  What  have  you  done  with  the 
shoving-machine  ?  I  thought  you  never 
aired  the  gee-gees  now.  Something  new  for 
you,  isn't  it  ?  May  I  get  in  and  have  a 
pow-wow  ?  We  shall  be  fined  forty  bob  at 
Marlborough  Street  if  we  hold  up  the  traffic. 
Say,  you  look  ripping  in  this  char-a-lanc  \ 
Upon  my  soul,  you're  killing  !  " 

She  had  not  meant  to  stop  for  him,  and 
half  against  her  wish  she  now  reined  the 
ponies  in  and  made  room  for  him.  There 
never  had  been  a  day  in  her  life  since  she 
had  known  him  when  she  was  able  to  resist 
the  blandishments  of  this  very  pleasant 
rogue,  who  made  so  many  appeals  to  her 
interest.  To-day,  sheer  curiosity  conquered 
her.  She  wished  above  all  things  to  hear 
what  he  had  done  with  the  extravagant 
cheque  her  father  had  sent  him. 

"  I  drove  the  ponies  for  a  change,"  she 
said  coldly.  "We  must  not  be  unkind  to 
dumb  creatures.  Do  you  know,  it  is  most 
improper  that  you  should  be  seen  with  me  in 
this  carriage,  Willy.  Just  think  what  my 
father  would  say  if  he  heard  of  it !  " 

Willy  Forrest,  to  give  him  his  due,  rarely 
devoted  much  time  to  unpleasant  thoughts. 

"  What's  the  good  of  dragging  your  "father 
in,  Anna  ?  "  he  asked  her  sagely.  "  I  want  to 
have  a  talk  to  you,  and  you  want  to  have  a 
talk  to  me.  Where  shall  we  go,  now  ?  We 
can't  blow  the  loud  trumpet  at  a  tea-shop, 
and  a  hotel  is  inquisitive.  Why  not  come 
round  to  my  rooms  ?  There's  an  old  char- 
woman there  who  will  do  very  well  when 
rumours  arise,  and  she'll  make  us  a  cup  of 
tea.     Why  not  come,  Anna  ?  " 

"  It's  out  of  the  question,  Willy ;  you  know 
that  it  is.  Besides,  I  am  never  going  to 
speak  to  you  again." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right — that's  what  you  used 
to  say  when  you  came  over  to  the  cottage. 
We're  getting  too  old  for  that  kind  of 
nonsense,  you  and  I,  Anna.  Suppose  I  tell 
your  man  to  wait  for  us  in  Berkeley  Square. 
I'll  say  that  we  are  going  into  the  Arcade  to 
look  at  the  motor-cars—and  they  won't  let 
you  keep  a  carriage  waiting  in  Bond  Street 
now.  I  can  tell  you  what  I've  heard  about 
your  friend,  Alban  Kennedy,  while  you're 
cutting  me  the  bread-and-butter." 

Her  attention  was  arrested  in  an  instant. 

"  What  can  you  know  about  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ? "  she  asked  quickly,  while  her  face 
betrayed  her  interest. 

"  Oh,  I  know  a  lot  more  than  most.  I've 
struck  more  than  one  friend  of  his  these 
later  days  ;  and  a  fine  time  he  seems  having 
with  the  girls  out  yonder.     Come  over  to 


my  rooms,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  I'm 
just  fitting  up  a  bit  of  a  place  in  the  Albany, 
since  your  good  father  began  to  encourage 
virtue.  I  say,  Anna,  he  should  never  have 
sent  me  that  cheque,  you  know  he  shouldn't." 

It  was  a  masterpiece  of  impudence,  but  it 
won  upon  her  favour,  none  the  less.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  a  week  ago  that 
Willy  Forrest  was  a  rogue,  a  thief,  and  a 
charlatan.  Yet  here  she  was— for  such  is 
woman— tolerating  his  conversation,  and  not 
unwilling  to  hear  his  explanations.  Upon  it 
all  came  his  insinuation  that  he  had  news  of 
Alban.  Certainly  she  did  not  know  how  to 
refuse  him. 

"You  are  sure  that  there  is  someone  in 
your  rooms  ?  "  she  asked,  surprised  at 
scruples  which  never  had  troubled  her 
hitherto.  Forrest  protested  by  all  the  gods 
that  the  very  doubt  was  an  outrage. 

"  There's  a  hag  about  fit  to  knock  down 
a  policeman,"  he  rejoined. 

She  turned  the  ponies  round  almost  at 
the  door  of  the  Albany,  which  they  had 
just  passed  while  they  talked,  and  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  that  somewhat  dismal  abode. 
A  word  to  her  groom  to  be  in  Berkeley 
Square  in  half  an  hour  did  not  astonish 
that  worthy,  who  was  quite  accustomed  to 
"  Miss  Hanna's  "  vagaries. 

She  followed  him  into  the  chambers. 
The  rooms  themselves  were  in  some  little 
confusion,  but  promised  to  be  handsome 
enough  presently.  Willy  Forrest  produced 
that  charwoman  before  you  could  count  five. 

"  Make  us  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Smiggs,  will 
you  ?  "  he  asked  her  boisterously.  "  Here's 
my  cousin  come  to  tell  me  how  to  plant  the 
furniture.  We  shan't  trouble  you  long  ; 
just  make  love  to  the  kettle  and  say  we're 
in  a  hurry,  will  you,  now,  there's  a  good 
soul  ?  " 

Mrs.  Smiggs  took  a  sidelong  glance  at 
the  lady,  and,  tossing  a  proud  but  tousled 
head,  assented  to  the  proposition  in  far  from 
becoming  terms. 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  that  I'm  always  willing  to 
oblige,"  she  said  condescendingly.  "  If  as 
the  young  lady  wouldn't  like  me  to  step 
out  and  get  no  cakes  nor  nothing " 

"  No,  no  ;  no  cakes,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Smiggs.  Just  a  cup  of  tea,  as  you  can 
make  it,  and  that's  all.  "My  cousin's  carriage 
is  waiting  ;  she  won't  be-  here  ten  minutes — 
eh,  what  ?  " 

Willy  Forrest  drew  an  armchair  towards 
the  window  of  that  which  would  presently 
be  his  dining-room,  and  having  persuaded 
Anna  to  take  it,  he  poised  himself  elegantly 
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upon  the  arm  of  a  sofa  near  by,  and  at 
once  invited  her  confidence. 

"  Say,  Anna,  now,  what's  the  good  of 
nonsense  ?  Why  did  you  let  the  old  man 
send  me  that  cheque  ?  " 

"I  let  him  send  it  because  I  did  not  wish 
to  marry  you." 

"  That's  just  what  I  thought.  You  got 
in  a  huff  about  a  lot  of  fool's  talk  on  the 
course  and  turned  it  round  upon  me.  Just 
like  a  woman — eh,  what  ?  As  if  I  could 
prevent  your  horse  going  dotty.  That  was 
Farrier's  business,  not  mine." 

"  But  you  let  me  back  the  horse." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  He  might  have  won. 
I  was  just  backing  my  luck  against  yours. 
Of  course  I  didn't  mean  you  to  lose  any- 
thing. We  were  just  two  good  pals  together, 
and  what  I  took  out  of  the  ring  would  have 
been  yours  if  you'd  asked  me.  Good  Heavens, 
what  a  mess  your  father's  made  of  it !  Me 
with  his  five  thou,  in  my  pocket,  and  you 
calling  me  a  blackguard.  You  did  call  me 
a  blackguard — -now,  didn't  you,  Anna  ?  " 

It  was  very  droll  to  see  him  sitting  there 
and,  for  a  wonder,  telling  her  something  very 
like  the  truth.  This,  however,  had  been  the 
keystone  of  a  moderately  successful  life.  He 
had  always  told  people  that  he  was  a  scamp 
—a  kind  of  admission  the  world  is  very 
fond  of.  In  Anna's  case  he  found  the 
practice  quite  useful.  It  rarely  failed  to 
win  her  over. 

"  What  was  I  to  think  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
almost  as  though  her  perplexity  distressed 
her.  "  The  people  say  that  I  have  cheated 
them,  and  you  win  my  money.  If  I  don't 
pay  you,  you  say  that  I  must  marry  you. 
Will  you  deny  that  it  is  the  truth  ?  You 
won  this  money  from  me  to  compel  me  to 
marry  you  ?  " 

"  That's  the  best  thing  I've  heard  for  a 
twelvemonth ! "  cried  he.  "As  if  you  were  the 
sort  to  be  caught  that  way,  Anna — by  an 
impostor,  too,  as  your  Little  Boy  Blue  told 
you  at  Henley  !  He  said  I  was  an  impostor, 
didn't  he  ?  Well,  he's  about  right  there — 
I'm  not  the  son  of  old  Sir  James  Forrest — 
never  was,  my  dear.  He  was  my  father's 
employer,  and  a  devilish  good  servant  he  had. 
But  I've  some  claims  on  his  memory  all  the 
same  —  and  why  shouldn't  I  call  myself 
Forrest  if  I  want  to  ?  Now,  Anna,  I'll  be 
as  plain  with  you  as  a  parson  at  a  pigeon 
match.  I  do  want  to  marry  you — I've 
wanted  to  marry  you  ever  since  I  knew  you  ; 
but  if  you  think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to  go 
about  it  in  the  way  you  say  I've  done,  well, 
then,    I'll    put    right    in    for    the    Balmy 


Stakes,  and  win  'em  sure  and  certain.  Don't 
you  see  that  the  boot's  just  on  the  other  leg 
right  along  ?  I  win  your  money  because  I 
want  you  to  think  I'm  a  decent  sort  of  chap 
when  I  don't  take  it.  As  for  the  bookies 
who  hissed  the  horse  on  the  course — who's 
to  pity  them  ?  Didn't  they  see  the  old  gee 
in  the  paddock — eh,  what  ?  Hadn't  they 
as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  us  to  spot  that 
dotty  leg  ?  If  I'd  a-been  born  with  a  little 
white  choker  round  my  swan's-down,  I'd 
have  shouted  the  news  from  the  mulberry 
tree.  But  I -wasn't,  my  dear.  I'm  just  one 
of  the  ruck  on  the  look-out  to  make  a  bit — 
and  who'll  grease  my  wheels  if  I  leave  my 
can  at  home  ?  No,  don't  you  think  it ;  I 
wanted  to  marry  you  right  enough,  but  that 
wasn't  the  road.  What  your  father's  paid 
me,  he's  going  to  have  back  again,  and  pretty 
soon  about.  Let  him  give  it  to  the  kid 
who's  playing  Peep-bo  with  the  Polish 
Yenus  ;  I  shan't  take  it— no,  not  if  I  come 
down  to  a  porcelain  bath  in  the  Poplar 
Union.  And,  what's  more,  you  know  I  won't, 
Anna  ?  " 

His  keen  eyes  searched  her  face  earnestly 
— much  more  earnestly  than  their  wont — as 
he  asked  her  this  pointed  question.  Anna, 
upon  her  part,  knew  that  he  had  juggled 
cleverly  with  the  admitted  facts  of  thecase, 
and  yet  her  interest  in  his  confession  waxed 
stronger  every  moment.  What  an  odd 
fascination  this  man  exercised  upon  her ! 
She  felt  drawn  towards  him  as  to  some 
destiny  she  could  not  possibly  escape.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  Alban,  then  he  had  her 
finally  enmeshed. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 
she  asked,  sitting  up  very  straight  and 
turning  flashing  eyes  upon  him.  "  He  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  write  to  you.  How  do  you 
know  what  he  is  doing  ?  " 

"A  little  fat  bird  in  a  black  coat  living 
down  Whitechapel  way.  Oh,  I  don't  make 
any  secret  of  it.  I  know  a  man  who  used 
to  be  a  parson.  He  began  to  stick  needles 
into  himself,  and  the  bishop  said :  '  What  ho ! ' 
They  took  off  his  pinafore,  and  he  is  now 
teaching  Latin  outside  Aldgate  Station. 
He's  in  with  the  Polish  crowd — I  beg  your 
pardon,  the  gentlemen  refugees  from  Poland 
- — who  are  sewing  the  buttons  on  our  shirts 
not  far  from  the  Commercial  Road.  Those 
people  know  more  about  your  friend  than 
he  knows  about  himself.  Ask  'em  straight, 
and  they'll  tell  you  that  he  is  in  Warsaw, 
and  the  girl,  Lois  BoriskofT,  with  him. 
Whether  they've  begun  to  keep  house,  I 
don't  pretend   to  say ;   but   it's  as   true  as 
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the  east  wind,  and  that's  gospel.  You  ask 
your  father  to  make  his  own  inquiries.  I 
don't  want  to  take  it  on  myself.  If  he 
can  tell  you  that  Master  Alban  Kennedy 
is  not  something  like  the  husband  of  the 
Polish  lady,  Lois  Boriskoff,  then  I'll  give 
a  pony  to  a  hospital.  Now  go  and  ask 
him,  Anna ;  don't  you  wait  a  minute — you 
go  and  ask  him." 

"  Not  until  I've  had  that  cup  of  tea, 
Willy." 

She  turned  round  as  the  charwoman 
entered,  and  so  hid  her  face  from  him. 
Light  laughter  cloaked  at  once  the  deep 
affront  her  pride  had  received  and  the 
personal  sense  of  shame  his  words  had  left. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  she  question  the 
truth  of  his  story  or  seek  to  prove  it.  As 
women  all  the  world  over,  she  accepted  in- 
stantly the  hint  at  a  man's  infidelity,  and 
determined  that  it  must  be  true.  And  this 
was  to  say  that  her  passion  for  Alban 
Kennedy  had  never  been  anything  but  a 
phase  of  girlish  romance  acceptable  for  the 
moment,  and  to  be  made  permanent  only 
by  persistence. 

They  drank  their  tea  in  silence,  each 
perhaps  afraid  to  admit  the  hazard  of  their 
task.  When  the  moment  came,  she  had 
recovered  her  self-control  sufficiently  to 
refer  again  to  the  question  of  the  cheque, 
and  to  do  so  adroitly. 

"  Are  you  going  to  return  that  money  to 
my  father,  Willy  ?  " 

"  That's  just  as  you  like.  When  you 
come  here  for  good,  we  could  send  it  back 
together." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  I  will  come 
here  for  good,  Willy  ?  " 

"Because,  wThen  I  kiss  you — like  this — 
you  tremble,  Anna." 

He  caught  her  instantly  in  his  arms  and 
covered  her  face  with  passionate  kisses. 
Struggling  for  a  moment  in  his  embrace, 
she  lay  there  presently  acquiescent,  as  he 
had  known  that  she  wTould. 

Anna  understood  beyond  any  possibility 
of  question  that  she  was  destined  to  become 
Willy  Forrest's  wife. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE   PEISON   YARD. 

The  great  gates  of  the  prison  yard  rolled 
back  to  admit  the  carriage  in  which  Alban 
had  been  driven  from  the  hotel,  and  a  cordon 
of  straight-backed  officials  immediately  sur- 
rounded it.  Early  as  the  hour  was,  the 
meanest  servant  whom  Zaniloff  commanded 


had  work  to  do,  and  well  understood  the 
urgency  of  his  task.  The  night  had  been 
one  long  story  of  plot  and  counterplot ;  of 
Eevolutionaries  fleeing  from  street  to  street, 
Cossacks  galloping  upon  their  heels,  houses 
awakened  and  doors  beaten  down,  the 
screams  and  cries  of  women,  the  savage 
anger  of  men. 

There  had  been  a  civil  battle  fought,  and 
many  were  prisoners.  Not  a  cell  about  that 
great  yard  but  had  not  its  batch  of  ragged, 
shivering  wretches,  whose  backs  were  still 
bloody,  whose  wounds  were  still  unbound. 
The  quadrangle  itself  served,  as  a  Cossack 
jocularly  remarked,  for  the  overflow  meeting. 
Here  you  might  perceive  many  types  of  men  ; 
students,  still  defiant ;  sage  lawyers  given  to 
the  parley ;  ragged  vermin  of  the  slums 
gathering  their  rags  close  about  their 
shoulders,  as  though  to  protect  them  from 
the  lash  ;  timid  apostles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Humanity,  cowering  before  human  fiends — 
thus  the  yard  and  its  environment.  For 
Alban,  however,  the  place  might  not  have 
existed.  His  eyes  knew  nothing  of  this 
grim  spectacle.  He  followed  the  Chief  to 
the  upper  rooms,  remembering  only  that 
Lois  was  here. 

They  passed  down  a  gloomy  corridor  and 
entered  a  lofty  room  high  up  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  station.  Two  spacious  windows 
gave  them  a  fine  view  of  the  yard  below, 
with  all  its  gregarious  misery.  There  was 
a  table  here,  covered  by  a  green  baize  cloth, 
and  an  officer  in  uniform  writing  at  it.  He 
stood  and  saluted  Zaniloff  with  a  gravity 
fine  to  see.  The  Chief,  in  turn,  nodded  to 
him  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  table.  When 
he  had  found  ink  and  paper,  he  began  the 
interrogation  which  should  help  his  dossier. 
It  was  clear  that  his  call  for  an  interpreter 
at  the  hotel  had  been  the  shallowest  pretence. 
He  spoke  English  very  fluently— his  accent 
was  not  discreditable. 

"  You  are  an  Englishman,  and  your  age 
is ?  "     He  waited  and  turned  to  Alban. 

"  My  age  is  just  about  twenty-one." 

"  You  were  born  in  England  ?  " 

"  In  London.     I  was  born  in  London." 

"  And  you  now  live  ?  " 

"With  Mr.  Kichard  Gessner,  at  Hamp- 
stead." 

"  And  what  do  you  know  of  this  crime 
which  has  been  committed  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing—  how  could  I  know 
anything  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  you  were  yesterday  in  com- 
pany of  the  girl  who  is  charged  with  its 
commission." 
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"  The  charge  is  absurd — I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  We  shall  decide  that  for  ourselves.  You 
visited  her  upon  the  barge  of  the  German 
merchant,  Petermann.  He  is  now  in  custody 
and  has  confessed  as  much.  What  did  she 
say  to  you  when  you  were  alone  with  her  ?  " 

"  She  asked  me  to  help  to  set  her  father 
free." 

"  An  honest  admission — we  shall  do  very 
well,  I  see.  When  she  spoke  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Count,  she  said ?  " 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you.  She  did 
not  like  him,  and  asked  me  to  take  her  away 
from  Wrarsaw,  disguised  as  my  servant." 

"That  was  not  clever,  sir.  M  if  we 
should  not  have  known  !  But  I  pass  it  by. 
You  left  her,  and  then " 

"I  spent  the  day  with  the  Count,  and 
returned  with  him  to  the  hotel  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  There  was  no  one  with  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  his  valet  was  with  him." 

"  Did  you  leave  them  together  when  you 
went  to  bed  ?  " 

"  He  always  helped  the  Count  to  undress 
— I  cannot  remember  where  I  left  him." 

"You  have  not  a  good  memory,  I  perceive." 

"Not  for  that  which  happened  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Zaniloff  permitted  the  merest  suspicion  of 
a  smile  to  lurk  about  the  corners  of  a  sensual 
mouth. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  he  said  drily,  and  then  : 
"  Your  memory  will  be  better  later  on.  Did 
the  girl  tell  you  that  his  Excellency  would  be 
assassinated  ?  " 

"  You  know  very  well  that  she  did  not." 

"  I  know  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  you  have  had  too  much  ex- 
perience not  to  know." 

"  Most  flattering.  Please  do  not  mistake 
me.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  because 
I  wish  that  justice  shall  be  done.  If  you 
can  do  nothing  to  clear  Lois  Boriskoff,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  shall  have  to  flog  her." 

"  That  would  be  a  cowardly  thing  to  do. 
It  would  also  be  very  foolish.  She  has  many 
friends  both  here  and  in  England.  I  don't 
think  they  will  forget  her." 

"  Wild  talk,  Mr.  Kennedy,  very  wild  talk. 
I  see  that  you  will  not  help  me.  W7e  must 
let  the  Governor  know  as  much,  and  he  will 
decide.  I  warn  you  at  the  same  time  that  it 
will  go  very  hard  with  you  if  the  Count 
should  die  ;  and  as  for  this  woman,  we  will 
try  other  measures.  She  must  certainly  be 
flogged." 

"If  you  do  that,  I,  myself,  will  see  that 
her  friends  in  England  know  about  it.     The 


Governor  will  never  be  so  foolish — that  is,  if 
he  wishes  to  save  Mr.  Gessner." 

"  Gessner— Gessner — I  hear  the  name 
often.  Pardon  me,  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance." 

"  Telegraph  to  the  Minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  he  will  tell  you  who  Mr.  Gessner 
is.     I  think  you  would  be  wise  to  do  so." 

Zaniloff  could  make  nothing  of  it.  The 
cool  effrontery  of  this  mere  stripling  was 
unlike  anything  he  had  heard  at  the  Bureau 
in  all  the  years  he  had  served  authority. 
Why,  the  bravest  men  had  gone  down  on 
their  knees  to  him  before  now  and  almost 
shrieked  for  mercy.  And  here  was  this  bit 
of  an  English  boy  plucking  the  venerable 
beard  of  Terror  as  unconcernedly  as  though 
he  were  a  sullen-eyed  Cossack  with  a  nagaika 
in  his  hand.  Assuredly  he  could  be  no 
ordinary  traveller.  And  why  did  he  harp 
upon  this  name  Gessner— Richard  Gessner  ? 
Reflection  brought  it  to  Zaniloff's  mind  that 
he  had  heard  the  name  before.  Yes,  it 
had  been  mentioned  in  a  dossier  from  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  He  thought  again  and 
recalled  other  circumstances.  The  Govern- 
ment had  been  anxious  to  do  the  man  a 
service  ;  they  had  commanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Boriskoffs — why,  at  this  very  Gessner's 
bidding  !  And  had  not  the  Count  warned 
him  to  treat  the  young  Englishman  as  his 
own  son — merely  to  play  a  comedian's  part 
and  to  frighten  him  before  opening  the  doors 
with  profuse  apologies  ?  Zaniloff  did  not 
like  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  He  deter- 
mined to  see  the  Governor-General  without 
a  moment's  loss  of  time.  Meanwhile  there 
could  be  no  earthly  reason  why  the  girl 
should  not  be  flogged.  Whatever  happened, 
the  Minister  would  approve  that. 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  you  advise,"  he 
rejoined  presently,  the  admission  passing 
for  an  excellent  joke.  "  The  telegram  shall 
be  despatched  immediately.  While  we  are 
waiting  for  an  answer,  I  will  command  them 
to  bring  you  some  breakfast  to  my  own 
private  room.  Meanwhile,  as  I  say,  the 
girl  must  be  flogged." 

Alban  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  did  not  believe  that  you  could  possibly 
be  so  foolish,"  he  said. 

It  puzzled  Zaniloff  altogether.  Searching 
that  open  face  with  eyes  accustomed  to  read 
many  human  stories,  he  could  discern  neither 
emotion  nor  ange-r,  but  just  an  honest  man's 
faith  in  his  own  cause,  and  a  sure  belief  that 
it  must  triumph. 

"  My  wisdom  is  not  for  us  to  discuss,"  he 
snapped.     "Please  to  remember  that  I  am 
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in  authority  here,  and  allow  no  one  to 
question  what  I  do.  You  will  remain  in 
my  room  until  I  return,  sir.  Afterwards  it 
must  be  as  the  Governor  decides." 

He  took  up  his  papers,  and  whispering 
a  few  words  to  the  stolid  secretary,  he  left 
the  room  and  went  clanking  down  the 
corridor.  The  officer,  who  remained  behind, 
discovered  an  active  occupation  in  driving 
the  flies  from  his  bald  head  and  from  the 
documents  he  compiled  so  laboriously.  Alban 
was  really  glad  when  the  fellow  spoke  to  him 
in  as  amazing  a  combination  of  tongues  as 
man  had  ever  heard  : 

"Mein  Eerr  —  pardon — what  shall  you 
say — comment  a  dire — for  the  English — 
Moskowa  ?  " 

"  We  say  Moscow,  sir." 

"  Ah  ! — Mosk — Mosk-nitchevo— je  ne  m'en 
souviendrais  jamais." 

He  continued  to  write  as  though  labouring 
under  an  incurable  disappointment.  That 
Alban  knew  what  Moskowa  meant  was  not 
surprising,  for  he  had  heard  the  word  so 
often  in  Union  Street.  Here  in  this  very 
courtyard,  far  below  his  windows,  were  the 
sons  and  the  brothers  of  those  who  had 
preached  revolution  in  England.  How 
miserable  they  looked  —  great  hordes  of 
them,  all  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  to  save  their  lacerated  skins  from  the 
burning  sunshine  !  Verily  did  they  resemble 
sheep  driven  into  pens  for  the  slaughter. 
As  for  the  Cossacks,  who  moved  in  and  out 
among  them,  there  was  hardly  a  moment 
which  found  their  whips  at  rest.  Standing 
or  sitting,  you  could  not  escape  the  dreadful 
thongs — lashes  of  raw  hide  upon  a  core  of 
wires,  leaded  at  the  end  and  cutting  as 
knives.  Sometimes  they  would  strike  at  a 
huddled  form,  as  though  they  resented  its 
mute  confession  of  overwhelming  misery. 
An  upturned  face  almost  invariably  invited 
a  cut  which  laid  it  open  from  forehead  to 
chin.  And  not  only  this,  but  there  were 
ordered  floggings,  one  of  which  Alban  must 
witness  as  he  stood  at  the  window  above,  too 
fascinated  by  the  horror  of  the  spectacle  to 
move  away,  and  not  unwilling  to  know  the 
truth. 

Many  police  assisted  at  this — driving  their 
victims  before  them  to  a  rude  bench  in  the 
centre  of  the  yard.  There  was  neither  strap 
nor  triangle.  They  threw  their  man  down 
and  held  him  across  the  plank,  gripping  his 
wrists  and  ankles,  and  one  forcing  his  head 
to  the  floor.  The  whip  of  a  single  lash, 
wired  to  cut  and  leaded  everywhere,  fell 
across  the  naked  flesh  with  a  sound  of  a  cane 


upon  a  board.  Great  wheals  were  left  at  the 
very  first  blow,  torn  flesh  afterwards,  and 
sights  not  to  be  recounted.  The  most  stolid 
were  broken  to  shrieks  and  screams,  despite 
their  resolutions.  The  laugh  upon  defiant 
lips  became  instantly  a  terrible  cry,  seeming 
to  echo  the  ultimate  misery.  As  they  did  to 
these  poor  wretches,  so  would  they  do  to 
Lois,  Alban  said.  He  was  giddy  when  a 
voice  called  him  from  the  window,  and  he 
almost  reeled  as  he  turned. 

" Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me?" 
"  I  am  to  take  you  to  the  cell  of  the  girl 
Lois  Boriskoff,  mein  Herr.     Please  to  follow 
me." 

An  official,  well  dressed  in  civilian's 
clothes,  spoke  to  him  this  time  and  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
The  bald-headed  secretary  still  snapped  up 
the  flies  which  troubled  his  paper.  Alban, 
his  heart  thumping  audibly,  followed  the  new- 
comer from  the  room,  and  remembered  only 
that  he  was  going  to  Lois. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A   SWOKD   IN   WONDERLAND. 

They  had  imprisoned  many  of  the  women 
in  one  of  the  stables  behind  the  great  yard 
of  the  station.  So  numerous  were  the 
captives  that  the  common  cells  had  been  full 
and  overflowing  long  ago.  Zaniloff,  charged 
with  the  command  to  restore  order  in  the 
city  at  any  cost,  cared  not  a  straw  what  the 
world  without  might  say  of  him.  The  rifle, 
the  bayonet,  the  revolver,  the  whip — here 
were  fine  tools  and  proved.  Let  but  a  breath 
of  suspicion  frost  the  burnish  of  a  reputation, 
and  he  would  have  that  man  or  woman  at  the 
bar,  though  arrest  might  cost  a  hundred 
lives.  Thus  it  came  about  that  those  within 
the  gates  were  a  heterogeneous  multitude  to 
which  all  classes  had  contributed.  The 
milliner's  assistant  crouched  side  by  side  with 
the  countess,  though  she  still  feared  to  touch 
her  robe.  There  were  professors'  daughters 
and  dockers'  wives,  ladies  from  the  avenues 
and  ladies  from  the  hovels.  And  just  as  in 
the  great  arena  beyond  the  walls,  so  here 
pride  was  the  staff  of  the  well-born,  prejudice 
of  the  weak. 

Amid  this  trembling  company,  in  the 
second  of  the  stables,  the  gloom  shrouding 
her  from  suspicious  observation,  none  noticing 
so  humble  a  creature,  Alban  found  Lois  and 
made  himself  known  to  her.  The  amiable 
civilian,  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  words 
of  English,  seemed   as  guileless  as  a  child 
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when  lie  announced  Master  Zaniloff's  message 
and  dwelt  upon  his  honourable  master's 
beneficence. 

"  You  are  to  see  this  lady,  sir,* and  to  tell 
her  that  if  she  is  honest  with  us,  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  clear  her  of  the  charge.  She 
knows  what  that  will  mean — to  name  the 
others  to  us,  and  then  for  herself  the  liberty. 
That  is  his  Excellency  my  master's  decision." 

"  Much  obliged  to  him,"  said  Alban  drily, 
and  perhaps  it  was  as  wrell  that  Herr  Amia- 
bility did  not  catch  the  tone  of  it. 

"  We  have  much  prisoner,"  the  good  man 
went  on,  "  much  prisoner  and  not  so  much 
prison.  That  is,  as  you  say,  a  perplexity. 
But  it  will  be  better,  later  in  the  time  after. 
Here  is  the  girl,  this  is  the  place." 

"  Lois,  dear  !    I  am  sure  it  is  Lois  !  " 

She  started  up  from  the  straw,  straining 
wild  eyes  in  the  shadows. 

"  Why  do  you  come  here  ? "  she  asked 
wildly.  "  Alban,  dear,  whatever  made  you 
come  ?  " 

He  stepped  forward,  and  kneeling  down  in 
the  straw,  he  pressed  his  cold  lips  to  hers  and 
held  them  there  for  many  minutes. 

"  Did  you  not  wish  me  to  come,  Lois  ?  " 

She  shivered.  Her  big  eyes  were  casting 
quick  glances  everywhere  ;  they  rested  at  last 
upon  a  woman  who  seemed  to  sleep  almost 
at  her  feet. 

"  They  will  hear  every  word  we  say,  Alb, 
dear.  That  woman  is  listening — she  is 
a  spy." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  She  can  go  and  give  her 
master  a  message  from  me.  Tell  me,  Lois, 
do  not  be  afraid  to  speak.  You  knew 
nothing  of  Count  Zamoyski's  death  ?  Say 
that  you  knew  nothing  ?  " 

She  cowered  and  would  not  answer  him. 
A  dreadful  fear  came  upon  Alban.  He 
began'  to  tremble,  and  could  not  keep  his 
hands  upon  her  shoulders. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Lois  !  why  do  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?  I  must  know  the  truth.  You 
didn't  kill  him  ?  " 

She  shrank  back,  laughing  horribly.  The 
pent-up  excitements  of  the  night  had  broken 
her  nerve  at  last.  For  an  instant  he  feared 
for  her  reason. 

"  Lois,  Lois,  dear,  Lois,  listen  to  me  !  I 
have  come  to  help  you.  I  can  help  you. 
Lois,  will  you  not  hear  me  patiently  ? " 

He  caught  her  to  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
pressed  her  burning  forehead  to  his  lips.  So 
she  lay  for  a  little  while  rocked  in  his  arms 
as  a  child  that  would  be  comforted.  A 
single  ray  of  sunshine  filtered  through  a  slit 
in  the  wall  above,  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon 


her  white  face,  and  showed  him  all  the  pity 
of  it. 

"  Lois,  you  didn't  kill  him  ?  Is  it  so 
difficult  to  tell  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Did  they  tell  you  to  ask  me  that, 
Alban  ?  " 

"  It  was  forced  from  me,  Lois.  I  don't 
believe  it.  I  would  as  soon  believe  it  of 
myself.  But  don't  you  see  that  we  must 
answer  them  ?  They  are  saying  it,  and  we 
must  answer  them." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  she  said  simply. 
"  You  may  tell  them  that,  Alban.  If  they 
offered  me  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  I 
could  not  say  more.  I  don't  know  who 
did  it,  dear,  and  I'd  never  tell  them  if  I 
did." 

"  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  Lois," 
he  said  ;  "  now  I  can  talk  to  them  as  they 
deserve.  Of  course,  I  shall  get  you  out  of 
here.  Mr.  Gessner  will  help  me  to  do  so. 
We  have  the  whip-hand  of  him,  all  said  and 
done  ;  if  you  don't  tell  your  people,  I  shall, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  Of  course,  it 
won't  come  to  that.  I  know  how  he  will  act, 
and  what  they  will  do  when  the  time  arrives. 
Perhaps  they  will  bundle  us  both  out  of 
Russia,  Lois,  thankful  to  see  the  back  of  us." 

She  shook  her  head,  looking  up  to  him 
with  a  wild  face. 

"  I  would  not  go,  Alb,  dear— not  while 
my  father  is  a  prisoner.  Who  is  there  to 
work  for  him  if  I  don't  ?  No,  my  dear,  I 
must  not  think  of  it.  I  have  my  duty  to 
do,  whatever  comes.  But  you — it  is  different 
for  you,  Alban  ;  you  would  be  right  to  go." 

He  answered  her  hotly  with  a  boyish 
phrase,  conventional,  but  true. 

"  You  would  make  a  coward  of  me,  Lois," 
he  said,  "  just  a  coward,  like  the  others. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  let  you.  You  left 
me  once  before  ;  I  have  never  forgotten 
that.  You  went  to  Russia  and  forgot  that 
we  had  ever  been  friends.  Was  that  very 
kind  ?  Was  it  your  true  self  that  did  so  ?  I'll 
never  believe,  unless  you  say  so  now." 

She  sat  a  little  apart  from  him,  regarding 
him  wistfully,  as  though  she  wondered  greatly 
at  his  accusation. 

"  You  went  to  live  in  another  world,  dear, 
and  so  did  I.  My  father  made  me  promise 
that  I  would  not  try  to  see  you  for  six 
months,  and  I  kept  my  word.  It  was 
better  for  you  and  better  for  me.  If  money 
had  changed  you —and  money  does  change 
most  of  us — you  would  have  been  happier  for 
my  silence.  I  have  told  you  about  the 
letters,  and  that's  God's  truth.  If  I  had 
not  been  ashamed,  I  couldn't  have  kept  my 


"Kneeling  down  in  the  straw,  he  pressed  his  cold  lips  to  hers," 
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word  ;  for  I  loved  you,  dear,  and  I  shall 
always  love  you.  When  my  father  sent  you 
to  Mr.  Gessner's  house,  I  think  he  wished  to 
find  out  if  his  good  opinion  of  y6u  was  right 
or  not.  He  said  that  you  were  going  to 
carry  a  sword  into  Wonderland  and  kill  some 
of  the  giants.  If  you  came  back  to  us,  you 
were  to  marry  me;  but  if  you  forgot  us,  then 
he  would  never  believe  in  any  man  again. 
There's  the  truth  for  you,  my  dear.  I  tell 
you  because  it  all  means  nothing  to  me  now. 
I  could  not  go  to  London  and  leave  my 
father  in  prison  here  ;  and  they  will  never 
release  him,  Alban  ;  they  will  never  do  it,  as 
things  are,  for  they  are  more  frightened  of 
him  than  of  any  man  in  Kussia.  When  I 
go  away  from  here,  it  will  be  to  Petersburg, 
to  try  and  see  my  father.  There's  no  one 
else  in  all  the  world  to  help  him,  and  I  shall 
go  there  and  try  to  see  him.  If  they  will 
let  me  stay  with  him,  that  will  be  something, 
dear.  You  can  ask  them  that  for  me,  when 
Mr.  Gessner  writes  ;  you  can  beg  it  of  the 
Ministry  in  Mr.  Gessner's  name." 

"  Ask  them  to  send  you  to  prison,  Lois  ?  " 
"  To  send  me  to  my  father,  dear." 
Alban  sat  very  silent,  almost  ashamed  for 
himself  and  his  own  desires.  The  stupendous 
sacrifice  of  which  she  spoke  so  lightly  re- 
vealed to  him  a  page  in  the  story  of  human 
sympathy  which  he  had  often  read  and  as 
often  derided.  Here  in  the  prison-cell  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  human  love  as 
Wonderland  knew  nothing  of  it.  Supreme 
above  all  other  desires  of  her  life,  this  desire 
to  save  her  father,  to  share  his  sorrows,  to 
stand  by  him  to  the  end,  prevailed.  The 
riches  of  the  world  could  not  purchase  a 
devotion  as  precious  or  any  fine  philosophy 
belittle  it.  He  knew  that  she  would  go 
to  Petersburg  because  Paul  Boriskoff,  her 
father,  had  need  of  her.  This  was  her 
answer  to  his  selfish  complaints  during  the 
years  of  their  exile. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  if  they  give  you 
the  permission,  Lois  ?  " 

"  To  go  back  to  London  and  marry  Anna 
Gessner.     Won't  you  do  that,  Alban  ?  " 
"  You  know  that  I  shall  never  do  so." 
"  There  was  a  time  when  you  would  not 
have  said  that,  my  dear." 

"There  was  a  time,  yes,  Lois,"  he  said, 
turning  his  face  from  her.  "lam  ashamed 
to  remember  it  now  since  you  have  spoken. 
If  you  love  me,  you  would  understand  what 
all  the  wonders  of  Mr.  Gessner's  house  meant 
to  a  poor  devil  brought  up  as  I  had  been. 
It  was  another  world,  with  strange  people 
everywhere,    I  thought  they  were  more  than 


human,  and  found  them  just  like  the  rest  of 
us.  Oh,  that's  the  truth  of  it,  and  I  know 
it  now.  Our  preachers  are  always  calling 
upon  the  rich  to  do  fine  things  for  the  poor  ; 
but  the  rich  men  are  deaf  as  often  as  not 
because  some  little,  puny  thing  in  their  own 
lives  is  dinning  in  their  ears  and  will  shut 
out  all  other  sounds.  I  know  that  it  must 
be  so.  The  man  who  has  millions  doesn't 
think  about  humanity  at  all.  He  wages  war 
upon  trifles ;  his  money-books  are  his  library ; 
he  has  blinded  himself  by  reading  them,  and 
lost  his  outlook  upon  the  world.  I  thought 
it  would  all  be  so  different ;  and  then  some- 
body touches  me  upon  the  shoulder  and  I 
look  up  and  see  that  my  vision  is  no  vision 
at  all,  and  that  the  true  heart  of  it  is  my  own 
all  the  time.  Can  you  understand  that, 
Lois  ?     Is  it  hidden  from  you  also  ?  " 

"It  is  not  hidden,  Alban ;  it  is  just  as  I 
said  it  would  be." 

"  And  you  did  not  love  me  less  because  of 
it?" 

"  I  should  never  have  loved  you  less, 
whatever  you  had  done." 

"  I  shall  remind  you  of  that  when  we  are 
in  England  together." 

"  That  will  never  be,  Alban,  dear,  unless 
my  father  is  free." 

She  repeated  it  again  and  again.  Her 
manner  of  speaking  had  now  become  that  of 
one  who  understood  that  this  was  a  last 
farewell. 

"  You  cannot  help  us,"  she  said.  "  Why 
should  you  suffer  because  we  must  ?  In 
England  there's  a  great  future  before  you  as 
Mr.  Gessner's  adopted  son.  I  shall  never 
hear  of  it,  but  I  shall  be  proud  because  I 
know  the  world  will  talk  about  you.  That 
will  be  something  to  take  with  me,  dear, 
something  they  can  never  rob  me  of,  what- 
ever happens.  When  you  remember  who 
Lois  was,  say  that  she  is  thinking  of  you  in 
Russia  far  away.  They  cannot  separate  us, 
dear  Alban,  while  we  love." 

He  had  no  word  to  answer  this,  and  could 
but  harp  again  upon  all  the  promise  of  his 
fine  resolution.  When  the  matter-of-fact 
official  came  to  find  him,  Lois  was  close  in 
his  embrace,  and  there  were  tears  of  regret  in 
his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ALBAN   RETURNS   TO  LONDON. 

They  returned  to  the  great  courtyard,  but 
not  to  Zaniloff's  room,  as  the  promise  had 
been.     Here  by   the    gates  there    stood   a 
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passable  private  carriage,  and  into  this  Alban 
perceived  that  he  was  to  be  hustled.  The 
bestarred  transcriber  of  the  upper  storey,  he 
who  waged  the  battle  of  the  flies,  now  stood 
by  the  carriage  door  and  appeared  to  be  ill 
at  ease.  Evidently  his  study  of  strange 
tongues  still  troubled  him. 

"  Pardon,  mein  Herr — how  in  English — 
Ichorosho  ?  "  he  asked  very  deferentially. 

"  It  means  '  That's  all  right,'  sir,"  Alban 
answered  immediately. 

"  It  means  that— ah,  nitchevo—je  ne  rrCen 
souviendrais  jamais.'" 

He  held  the  door  open,  and  Alban  entered 
the  carriage  without  a  word.  Apparently 
they  still  waited  for  someone,  and  five  minutes 
passed  and  found  their  attitudes  unchanged. 
Then  Zaniloff  himself  appeared,  full  of  bustle 
and  business,  but  in  a  temper  modified  towards 
concession. 

"  I  am  taking  you  back  to  your  hotel, 
mein  Herr,"  he  said  to  Alban.  "  It  is  the 
Governor's  order.  You  will  leave  Warsaw 
to-night.     Those  are  our  instructions." 

He  sank  back  in  the  cushions,  and  the 
great  gates  were  shut  behind  them  with  a 
sonorous  clang.  Out  in  the  streets  the 
outbreak  of  the  earlier  hours  had  been  a 
veritable  battle,  but  wras  now  a  truce.  The 
whole  city  seemed  to  be  swarming  with 
troops.  Well  might  Zaniloff  think  of  other 
things. 

"  Is  the  Count  better,  sir  ?  "  Alban  ven- 
tured presently.  - 

"  He  will  live,"  was  the  dry  response — "  at 
least,  the  doctors  say  so." 

"  And  you  have  discovered  the  truth  about 
the  affair  ? " 

"  The  man  who  attacked  him  was  shot  on 
the  Bymarska  half  an  hour  ago." 

"Then  that  is  why  you  are  taking  me 
back  to  my  hotel  ?  " 

"  There  is  positively  no  other  reason,"  said 
the  Chief. 

The  statement  was  frank  to  the  point  of 
brutality,  but  it  carried  also  such  a  message 
of  hope  that  Alban  hardly  dared  to  repeat 
the  words  of  it  even  to  himself  ;  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  a  capital  charge 
against  the  child  he  had  just  left  in  the 
wretched  stable.  .  Let  the  other  facts  be  as 
they  might,  these  people  could  not  detain  Lois 
Boriskoff  upon  the  Count's  affair,  nor  add  it 
to  the  dossier  in  which  her  father's  offences 
were  narrated.  Of  this  Zaniloff 's  tone  con- 
vinced him.  "  He  would  never  have  admitted 
it  at  all  if  Lois  were  compromised,"  the 
argument  ran,  and  was  worthy  of  the  wise 
head  which  arrived  at  it. 


"lam  glad  that  you  have  found  the  man," 
he  explained  presently  ;  "  it  clears  up  so  much 
and  must  be  very  satisfactory.  Would  you 
have  any  objection  to  telling  me  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  the  girl  I  have  just 
left?" 

Zaniloff  smiled. 

"I  have  no  objection  at  all.  When  the 
Ministry  at  St.  Petersburg  condescends  to 
inform  me,  you  shall  share  my  information. 
At  present  I  am  going  to  keep  her  under 
lock  and  key ;  and  if  she  is  obstinate,  I  am 
going  to  flog  her." 

"Do  the  people  at  St.  Petersburg  wish 
you  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  consult  their  feelings,"  was  the 
curt  reply. 

They  fell  to  silence  once  more,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  on  through  the  busy  streets. 
It  had  escaped  Alban's  notice  hitherto  that 
an  escort  of  Cossacks  accompanied  them, 
but  as  they  turned  into  the  great  Avenue  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  bright  accoutrements 
and  of  horsemen  going  at  a  gentle  canter. 
The  Avenue  itself  was  almost  deserted,  save 
by  the  ever-present  infantry  who  lined  its 
walks  as  though  some  great  cavalcade  were 
to  pass.  When  they  had  gone  another 
hundred  paces,  the  need  for  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers  declared  itself  in  a  heap  of 
blackened  ruins  and  a  great  fire  still  smoul- 
dering. Zaniloff  smiled  grimly  when  they 
passed  the  place. 

"  Half  an  hour  ago  that  was  the  palace  of 
my  namesake,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,"  he 
said,  almost  as  though  the  intelligence  were 
a  matter  of  personal  satisfaction  to  him. 

"  They  are  fools  to  make  war  upon  bricks 
and  mortar,"  he  remarked  in  his  old,  quiet 
way.     "  I  told  them  so  in  London,  sir." 

"You  told  them?  Do  you  enjoy  the 
honour  of  their  acquaintance,  then  ?  " 

"  I  know  as  much  about  them  as  any  of 
your  people,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
They  are  very  ignorant  men  who  are  suffer- 
ing great  wrongs.  If  your  Government 
would  make  an  effort  to  learn  what  the 
world  is  thinking  about  to-day,  you  would 
soon  end  all  this.  But  you  will  never  do  it 
by  the  whip,  and  guns  will  not  help  you." 

Zaniloff  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
almost  in  a  kindly  way. 

"  My  honour  alone  forbids  me  to  believe 
that,"  he  exclaimed. 

They  arrived  at  the  hotel  while  he  spoke, 
and  passed  immediately  to  the  private  apart- 
ments above.  A  brief  intimation  that  Alban 
must  consider  himself  still  a  prisoner,  and 
not  leave  his  rooms  under  any  circumstances 
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whatever,  found  a  read?  acquiescence  from 
one  who  had  heard  an  echo  in  Lois'  words 
of  his  own  farewell  to  Russia.  That  the 
authorities  would  detain  him  he  "did  not 
believe  ;  and  he  knew  that  his  long  task  was 
not  there.  He  must  return  to  England  and 
save  Lois.  How  or  by  what  means  he 
could  not  say,  for  the  ultimate  threat,  so 
lightly  spoken,  affrighted  him  when  he  was 
alone  and  left  him  a  coward.  How,  indeed, 
if  he  went  to  the  fanatics  of  Union  Street 
and  said  to  them  :  "  Richard  Gressner  is  your 
enemy  ;  strike  at  him  "  ?  There  would  be 
vengeance,  surely,  but  he  had  received  too 
many  kindnesses  at  Hampstead  that  he 
should  conte  mplate  such  an  infamy.  And  what 
other  course  lay  before  him  ?  He  could  not 
say  ;  his  life  seemed  lived.  Neither  ambition 
nor  desire,  apart  from  the  prison  he  had  left 
remained  to  him. 

The  French  valet,  Malette,  waited  upon  him 
in  his  rooms  and  gave  him  such  news  of  the 
Count  as  the  sentinels  of  the  sick-room  per- 
mitted. Oh,  yes,  his  Excellency  was  a  little 
better.  He  had  spoken  a  few  wrords  and 
asked  for  his  English  friend.  Nothing  was 
known  of  the  madman  who  struck  him,  save 
that  which  the  papers  in  his  pocket  told 
them.  The  fellow  had  been  shot  as  he  left 
the  Grand  Duke's  palace  ;  some  thought  that 
he  had  been  formerly  in  the  Count's  service 
and  that  this  was  merely  an  act  of  vengeance 
■ — "  mats  terrible"  as  Malette  added  with 
emphasis.  Later  on,  his  Excellency  would  be 
able  to  tell  the  story  for  himself.  His  grand 
constitution  had  meant  very  much  to  him 
to-day. 

The  interview  took  place  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  doctors  having  left  their 
patient,  and  the  perplexed  Zaniloff  being 
again  at  the  prison.  The  bed  had  now  been 
wheeled  a  little  way  from  the  window,  and 
the  room  set  in  pleasant  order  by  clever  and 
willing  hands.  The  Count  himself  had  lost 
none  of  his  courage.  The  attack,  in  truth, 
had  nerved  him  to  believe  that  he  had 
nothing  further  to  fear  in  Warsaw,  for  who 
would  think  about  a  man  already  as  good  as 
buried  by  the  newspapers  ?  Here  was  some- 
thing to  help  the  surgeons  and  bring  some 
little  flush  of  colour  to  the  patient's  pallid 
cheeks.  He  spoke  as  a  man  who  had  been 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow7  and  had 
suffered  little  inconvenience  by  the  journey. 

"  I  am  forbidden  to  talk,"  he  said  to  Alban, 
and  immediately  began  to  talk  in  defiance  of 
a  nurse's  protests. 

"  So  you  have  been  to  prison,  man  vieux  ? 
Well,  it  is  so  mucfc  experience  for  you,  and 


experience  is  useful.  I  have  done  a  good 
morning's  work,  as  you  see.  Imagine  it ! 
I  open  my  door  to  a  policeman,  and  when  I 
ask  him  what  he  has  got  for  me,  he  whips 
out  a  butcher's  knife  and  makes  a  thrust  at 
my  ribs.  Happily  for  me,  I  come  from  a 
bony  race.  The  surgeons  have  now  gone  to 
fight  a  duel  about  it.  One  is  for  septic 
pneumonia,  the  other  for  the  removal  of  the 
lungs.  I  shall  be  out  of  Poland,  in  my 
beautiful  France,  by  the  time  they  agree." 

He  flushed  with  the  exertion,  and  cast 
reproachful  eyes  upon  the  nurse  who  stood 
up  to  forbid  his  further  eloquence.  Alban, 
in  turn,  began  to  tell  him  of  the  adventure  of 
tha  morning. 

"  It  was  a  Jack-and-Jill  business,  except 
that  Jill  does  not  come  tumbling  after,"  he 
said.  "  What  is  going  to  happen  I  cannot 
tell  you.  Lois  will  not  leave  Poland  until 
her  father  is  released,  and  I  have  it  from  her 
that  he  never  will  be  released.  Don't  you  see, 
Count,  that  Mr.  Gressner  is  a  fool  to  play  with 
fire  like  this  ?  Does  he  believe  that  this 
secret  will  be  kept  because  these  two  are  in 
prison  ?  I  know  that  it  will  not.  If  he  is  to 
be  saved,  it  must  be  by  generosity  and 
courage.  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
have  known  it  from  the  beginning.  Let  him 
act  fairly  by  old  Paul  Boriskoff,  and  I  will 
answer  for  his  safety.  If  he  does  not  do  so, 
he  must  blame  himself  for  the  consequences." 

"  Pride  never  blames  itself,  Kennedy,  even 
when  it  is  foolish.  I  like  your  wisdom,  and 
shall  give  a  good  account  of  it.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and 
that  is  not  very  pretty.  How  can  we  answer 
for  the  man,  even  if  he  be  generously  dealt 
with  ?  More  important  still,  how  can  we 
answer  for  the  woman  ?  " 

"  I  will  answer  for  her,  Count." 

"  You,  my  dear  boy  !  How  can  you  do 
that  ?  " 

"  By  making  her  my  wife." 

"  Do  you  say  this  seriously  ?  " 

"  I  say  it  seriously." 

"But  why  not  at  Hampstead  before  we 
left  England  ?  That  would  have  made  it 
easier  for  us  all." 

"  I  would  try  to  tell  you,  but  you  would 
not  understand.  Perhaps  I  did  not  know 
then  what  I  know  now.  There  are  some 
things  which  we  only  learn  with  difficulty — ■ 
lessons  which  it  needs  suffering  to  teach  us." 

A  sharp  spasm,  almost  of  pain,  crossed  the 
Count's  face. 

" That  is  very  true,"  he  exclaimed.  "Please 
do  not  think  that  I  am  deficient  in  under- 
standing.    It  has  been  necessary  for  you  to 
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come  to  Poland  to  discover  where  jour 
happiness  laj  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  necessarj." 

"  Do  jou  understand  that  this  would  mean 
the  termination  of  jour  good  understanding 
with  mj  friend  Gressner  ?  You  could  not 
remain  in  his  house,  naturally." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that.  It  will  be 
necessarj  for  me  to  leave  him,  as  jou  saj. 
But  I  have  been  an  interloper  from  the 
beginning,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
have  remained.  While  everjthing  was  new 
to  me,  while  I  lived  in  Wonderland,  I  never 
gave  much  thought  to  it ;  but  here,  when  I 
begin  to  think,  I  am  no  longer  in  doubt. 
How  could  I  shut  mjself  up  in  a  citadel  of 
riches  and  know  that  so  manj  of  mj  poor 
people  were  starving  not  ten  miles  from  mj 
door  ?  I  would  feel  as  though  I  had  gone 
into  the  enemy's  camp  and  sold  mjself  for 
the  gratification  of  a  few  silly  desires  and  a 
whole  pantomime  of  show  which  a  decent 
man  must  laugh  at.  It  is  better  for  me  to 
have  done  with  it  once  and  for  all  and  trj 
to  get  mj  own  living.  Lois  will  give  me  the 
right  to  work,  if  she  ever  wins  her  libertj, 
which  I  doubt.  You  could  help  her  to  do 
so,  if  jou  were  willing,  Count." 

"  I  ?    What  influence  have  I  ?  " 

"As  much  as  anj  man  in  Poland,  I 
should  say." 

"  Ah,  jou  appeal  to  mj  vanity.  I  wish  it 
could  respond.  Franklj,  mj  Government 
will  be  little  inclined  to  clemencj — just  now, 
at  anj  rate.  Whj  should  it  be  ?  These 
people  are  burning  down  our  houses — whj 
should  we  help  them  to  build  their  own  ? 
Your  old  friend  Boriskoff  was  as  dangerous 
a  man  as  anj  in  Poland — whj  should  thej 
let  him  go  just  because  an  English  banker 
wishes  it  ?  " 

"  Thej  will  let  him  go  because  he  is  more 
dangerous  in  prison  than  out  of  it.  In 
London  I  could  answer  for  him.  I  could 
not  answer  while  he  is  at  Petersburg." 

"  Mj  dear  lad,  we  must  really  make  jou 
master  of  all  these  prettj  ceremonies.  I'll 
speak  to  Zaniloff." 

He  laughed  lightly,  for  the  idea  of  this 
mere  stripling  being  of  any  use  to  his  Govern- 
ment amused  him  greatly.  His  apologies 
for  the  indulgence,  however,  were  not  to  be 
spoken,  for  the  blood  suddenly  rushed  from 
his  cheeks,  and  the  good  nurse  intervened 
in  some  alarm. 

"  Please  to  leave  him,"  she  said  to  Alban 
in  French.  He  obeyed  her  immediately, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  wrong  to  stay  so 
long. 


"  I  will  come  again  when  you  permit  me. 
Please  let  me  know  when  his  Bxcellencj  is 
better." 

She  promised  him  that  she  would  do  so, 
and  he  returned  to  his  own  rooms.  He  was 
not,  however,  to  see  the  Count  again  until 
he  met  him  manj  jears  afterwards  in  Paris. 
The  distressed  Zaniloff  himself  carried  the 
amazing  news,  some  two  hours  later. 

"  You  are  to  leave  for  London  bj  the 
evening  mail,"  the  Chief  said  shortlj.  "  A 
berth  has  been  reserved  for  jou,  and  I  mjself 
will  see  jou  into  the  train.  Do  not  complain 
of  us,  Mr.  Kennedj.  I  can  assure  jou  that 
there  are  manj  cities  more  agreeable  than 
Warsaw  at  the  present  moment." 

Alban  was  not  surprised,  nor  would  he 
argue  upon  it.  He  realised  that  his  labours 
in  Poland  had  been  in  vain.  If  he  could 
save  Lois  from  the  prison,  he  must  do  so  in 
London,  in  the  allejs  and  dens  he  had  so 
long  deserted.  Not  towards  Wonderland, 
not  at  the  shrines  of  riches,  but  as  an  exile 
returned  to  labour  with  the  humblest,  must 
this  journej  carrj  him. 

And  he  bowed  his  head  to  Destinj  and 
believed  that  he  stood  alone  against  the 
world. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WE   MEET    OLD   FRIENDS. 

Alban  had  returned  some  two  months  from 
Poland  when,  upon  a  drear  October  evening, 
the  Archbishop  of  Bloomsburj,  mj  Lady 
Sarah,  the  flower-girl,  and  "  Betty,"  the  half- 
witted boy,  made  their  way  about  half -past 
nine  o'clock  to  the  deserted  stage  of  the 
Regent  Theatre,  and  there  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  watchman,  distantly  related  to  Sarah, 
began  their  preparations  for  a  homely  evening 
meal. 

To  be  quite  candid,  this  was  altogether  a 
more  respectable  company  than  that  which 
had  assembled  in  the  Caves  at  the  springtime 
of  the  year.  The  Lady  Sarah  wore  a  spruce 
black  silk  dress  which  had  adorned  the  back 
of  a  Duchess  more  than  three  years  ago. 
The  Archbishop  boasted  a  coat  that  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  a  canon  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  the  boy  they  would  call  "  Betty  " 
had  a  flower  at  the  buttonhole  of  a  neat  grey 
suit,  and  carried  himself  as  though  all  the 
world  belonged  to  him. 

The  Archbishop  ate  a  succulent  morsel 
and  drank  a  long  draught  from  an  unadorned 
black  bottle. 

"  Nothing  is  known  of  Kennedy  at  Hamp- 
stead,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
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news  of  Alban.  "I  have  made  diligent 
inquiries  of  the  gardener  there,  and  he 
assures  me  that  our  dear  friend  never  returned 
from  Poland,  and  that  no  one  knows  anything 
of  him,  not  even  Mr.  Gessner.  Anna,  the 
daughter,  I  understand,  is  married  to  an  old 
acquaintance  of  ours,  and  has  taken  a  little 
house  in  Ourzon  Street.  She  liked  to  go  the 
— er-hem — pace,  as  the  people  say  ;  and  she 
is  mated  to  one  who  will  not  be  afraid  of 
exceeding  the  legal  limits.  Mr.  Gessner 
himself  is  on  his  yacht,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Norway.  That  is 
what  they  tell  me.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  their  information.  Would 
to  Heaven  I  had  !  Kennedy  was  a  friend,  a 
true  friend,  while  he  was  in  England.  I 
have  known  many  a  bitter  night  since  he 
left  us." 

He  sighed,  but  valiantly,  and  applied 
himself  once  more  to  the  bottle.  It 
was  a  terrible  night  outside,  raining  heavily 
and  blowing  a  bitter  wind.  Even  here,  on 
the  stage  of  the  deserted  theatre,  a  chilling 
draught  sported  with  their  candles  and  made 
fine  ghosts  for  them  upon  the  faded  canvas. 
Talk  of  Alban  Kennedy  seemed  to  have 
depressed  them  all.  They  uttered  no  word 
for  many  minutes — not,  indeed,  until  one  of 
the  iron  doors  suddenly  swung  open  and 
Alban  himself  came  in  among  them.  He 
was  drenched  to  the  skin,  for  he  had  carried 
no  umbrella,  and  wore  but  a  light  travelling- 
suit — the  identical  one  in  which  he  had 
returned  from  Poland.  Yery  pale  and  worn 
and  thin,  this,  they  said,  was  the  ghost  of 
the  Alban  who  had  left  them  in  the  early 
summer.  And  his  manner  was  as  odd  as  his 
appearance.  You  might  almost  have  said 
that  he  had  thrown  the  last  shred  of  the 
aristocratic  rags  to  the  winds,  and  put  on  old 
habits  so  long  discarded  that  they  were 
almost  forgotten.  When  he  crossed  the 
stage  to  them,  it  was  with  his  former  air  of 
dogged  indifference  and  cynical  self -content. 
Explanations  were  neither  offered  nor  asked. 
He  flung  his  hat  aside  and  sat  upon  the 
corner  of  a  crazy  sofa  despised  by  the  rest  of 
the  company.  A  hungry  look,  cast  upon 
the  inviting  delicacies,  betrayed  the  fact  that 
he  was  hungry.  Be  sure  it  was  not  lost 
upon  the  watchful  Sarah. 

<;Good  Heavens,  to  see  him  walk  in 
amongst  us  like  that !  Why,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
whatever's  up  ?  Whatever  brings  you  here 
on  a  night  like  this  ?  " 

Alban  had  always  admired 
Sarah ;  he  admired  her  more 
to-night. 


the    Lady 
than   ever 


"  Wind  and  rain,  Sarah,"  he  said  shortly  ; 
"  they  brought  me  here,  to  say  nothing  of 
Master  Betty  cutting  across  the  street  as 
thought  the  cops  were  at  his  heels.  How 
are  you  all  ?  How's  his  reverence  ?  Speak 
up,  my  lord — how  are  the  affairs  of  your 
extensive  diocese  ?  " 

"  My  affairs,"  said  the  Archbishop  slowly, 
"  are  what  might  be  called  in  nabibus — 
cloudy,  my  dear  boy,  distinctly  cloudy.  I 
am,  to  adopt  a  homely  simile,  at  present 
under  a  neighbour's  umbrella,  which  is  not 
as  sound  as  it*  might  be.  Behold  me,  none 
the  less,  in  that  state  of  content  to  which 
the  poet  Horace  has  happily  referred  :  Nee 
vixit  male  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit.  At 
this  moment  you  discover  me  upon  a 
pleasant  bridge  which  spans  an  unknown 
abyss.  I  eat,  drink,  and  am  merry.  What 
more  shall  I  desire  ?  It  is  a  surprise  to  see 
you,  I  must  say,  a  very  pleasant  surprise, 
indeed,"  added  the  Archbishop  emphatically. 
"  There  has  no  event  in  my  life  for  many 
months  which  has  given  me  so  much  satis- 
faction. We  have  not  so  many  friends  that 
we  can  spare  even  one  of  them  to  those 
higher  spheres  which,  I  may  say,  he  has 
adorned  with  such  conspicuous  lustre." 

"  Oh,  spare  me,  reverence ;  don't  talk 
nonsense  to-night.  I  am  tired,  as  you 
see,  tired  and  hungry.  And  I'm  going  to 
beg  food  and  drink  from  old  friends  who 
have  loved  me.  Now,  Sarah,  what's  it 
to  be  ?  " 

He  drew  nearer  to  the  bare  table  and 
began  to  eat  with  them.  Sarah's  motherly 
protestations  induced  him  to  take  off  his 
coat  and  hang  it  up  in  the  watchman's 
office  to  dry.  The  same  tender  care  served 
out  to  him  the  most  delicate  morsels,  from 
a  generous  if  uncouth  table,  and  insisted 
upon  their  acceptance.  If  his  old  friends 
were  hot  with  curiosity  to  know  whence 
he  came  and  what  he  had  been  doing, 
they,  as  the  poor  alone  can  do  successfully, 
asked  no  questions  nor  even  hinted  at 
their  desire.  Not  until  the  supper  was 
over  and  the  Archbishop  had  produced  a 
little  packet  of  cigars  did  any  general  con- 
versation interrupt  that  serious  business  of 
eating  and  drinking,  so  rarely  indulged  in, 
so  sacred  when  opportunity  offered. 

This  amiable  truce  to  curiosity,  dictated 
by  Nature,  was  first  broken  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  did  not  possess  my  Lady 
Sarah's  robust  powers  of  self-command. 
Passing  Alban  a  cigar,  he  asked  him  a 
question  which  had  been  upon  his  lips  from 
the  beginning. 


"  *  To  see  him  walk  in  amongst  us  like  that  ! 
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"You  are  just  returned  from  Poland, 
Kennedy  ? " 

"  I  have  been  in  England  two  months, 
reverence." 

"  But  not  at  Hampstead,  mj  dear  boy, 
not  at  Hampstead,  surely  ?  " 

"  As  you  say,  not  at  Hampstead— at  least, 
not  at  Five  Gables.  Mr.  Gessner  is  away 
yachting — I  read  it  in  the  newspapers." 

"  You  read  it  in  the  newspapers.  God 
bless  me  !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not 
tell  you  himself  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  nothing.  How  could  he — 
he  hasn't  got  my  address  ?  " 

They  all  stared,  open-eyed  in  wonder. 
Even  the  Lady  Sarah  had  a  question  to  ask 
now. 

"You're  not  back  in  Whitechapel  again?" 

"True  as  gold.  I  am  living  in  Union 
Street,  and  going  to  be  married." 

"  To  be  married  ;  wrho's  the  lidy  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know  ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  little  red-haired  Chris  Denholm. 
I  can't  exactly  tell  you,  Sarah." 

"  Here,  none  of  that — you're  pullin' " 

Sarah  caught  the  Archbishop's  frown  and 
corrected  herself  adroitly. 

"  It  ain't  true,  Mr.  Kennedy,  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows,  Sarah ;  I  don't.  I'm 
earning  two  pounds  a  week  in  a  motor  shop, 
and  living  in  the  old  ken  by  Union  Street.  Mr. 
Gessner  has  left  the  country,  and  his  daughter 
is  married  to  Willy  Forrest.  I  hope  she'll 
like  him.  They'll  make  a  pretty  pair  in  a 
crow's  nest.  Pass  the  stout  and  let's  drink 
to  'em.  I  must  be  off  directly.  If  I  don't 
walk  home,  it'll  be  pneumonia  or  something 
equally  pleasant.  But  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
all — you  know  it ;  and  I  wish  you  luck  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

He  took  a  long  drink  from  a  newly  opened 
bottle,  and  claiming  his  coat,  passed  out  as 
mysteriously  as  he  had  come.  The  watch- 
man said  that  a  man  waited  for  him  upon 
the  pavement,  but  his  information  seemed 
vague.  The  others  continued  to  discuss  him 
until  weariness  overtook  them  and  they  slept 
where  they  lay.  His  going  had  taken  a 
friend  away  from  them,  and  their  friends 
wrere  few  enough,  Heaven  knows  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   MAN   UPON   THE   PAVEMENT. 

A  well-meaning  stage-door  keeper  for  once 
had  told  the  plain  truth,  and  there  had  been 
a  man  upon  the  pavement  when  Alban 
quitted  the  Regent  Theatre. 


Little  more  than  six  months  ago,  this 
identical  fellow  had  been  commissioned  by 
Richard  Gessner  to  seek  Alban  out  and 
report  upon  his  habits.  He  had  visited  the 
great  shipbuilding  yard,  had  made  a  hundred 
inquiries  in  Thrawl  Street  and  the  Com- 
mercial Road,  had  tracked  his  quarry  to  the 
Caves,  and  carried  his  news  thereafter 
triumphantly  to  Hampstead  and  his  em- 
ployer. To-night  his  purpose  was  otherwise. 
He  sought  not  gossip,  but  a  man,  and  that 
man  now  appeared  before  him  upon  the 
pavement,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets,  his  head  bent,  his  attitude  that  of 
utter  dejection  and  despair. 

"  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  you  please  !  " 

The  stranger  spoke  beneath  the  shadow  of 
a  great  lamp  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road. 
Not  hearing  him  immediately,  Alban  had 
arrived  at  the  next  lamp  before  the  earnest 
entreaty  arrested  him  and  found  him  erect 
and  watchful  in  a  moment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  you  are  Mr. 
Kennedy,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  My  name — at  least,  the  half  of  it." 

"  Mr.  Alban  Kennedy,  shall  we  say  ?  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  for  three  days,  sir. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  search  three  days  for 
anybody  when  his  house  is  known.  Forgive 
me,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  there  has  been  a 
delay." 

Alban  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  what  he  was  driving  at,  and  he  thought 
it  must  be  all  a  mistake. 

"  What's  it  all  about,  old  chap  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, falling  into  the  manners  of  the 
street.  "  Why  have  you  been  hurrying  yourself 
on  my  account  ?  " 

"  To  give  you  this  letter,  sir,  and  to  ask 
you  to  accompany  me." 

Alban  whistled,  but  took  the  note,  never- 
theless, and  torn  it  open  with  trembling 
fingers.  He  thought  that  he  recognised  the 
handwriting,  but  was  not  sure.  When  he 
had  read  the  letter  through,  he  turned  to 
the  man  and  said  that  he  would  go  with  him. 

"  Then  I  will  call  a  hansom,  sir." 

The  detective  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  and  a 
hansom  immediately  tried  to  cannon  an 
omnibus,  and,  succeeding,  came  skidding  to 
the  pavement.  The  two  men  entered  without 
a  word  to  each  other  ;  but  to  the  driver  the 
direction  was  Hampstead  Heath.  He,  wise 
merchant,  demurred,  with  chosen  phrase  of 
weight,  until  a  fare  was  named,  and  then 
lashed  his  horse  triumphantly. 

"  My  luck's  in ! "  he  cried  to  a  friend 
upon  another  box.  "  It's  a  quid,  if  I  ain't 
bilked  ! " 
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Alban  meanwhile  took  a  cigarette  from  a 
paper  packet  and  asked  his  companion  for  a 
light.  When  he  struck  it,  an  observer 
would  have  noticed  that  his  hand  was  still 
shaking. 

"  Did  you  go  down  yonder  ?  "  he  asked, 
indicating  generally  the  neighbourhood  east 
of  Aldgate. 

"Searched  every  coffee-shop  in  White- 
chapel,  sir." 

"Ah,  you  weren't  lucky.  I  have  been 
living  three  days  on  Hampstead  Heath." 

"  On  Hampstead  Heath  ?  My  godfather  ! 
wish  I'd  known  !  " 

They  were  driving  through  Regent's  Park 
by  this  time,  and  the  darkness  of  a  tempestu- 
ous night  enshrouded  them.  Alban  recalled 
that  unforgotten  evening  of  spring  when, 
with  the  amiable  Silas  Geary  for  his  com- 
panion, he  had  first  driven  to  Mr.  Gessner's 
house  and  had  heard  the  story  of  Wonder- 
land, as  that  very  ordinary  cleric  had  de- 
scribed it.  What  days  he  had  lived  through 
since  then  !  And  now  this  news  surpassing 
all  the  miracles  !  What  must  it  mean  to  him 
and  to  her  !  Had  they  been  fooling  him 
again,  or  might  he  dare  to  accept  it  for  the 
truth  ?  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  A  sur- 
passing excitement  seized  upon  him  and  held 
him  dumb.  He  felt  that  he  would  give  years 
of  his  life  to  know. 

They  toiled  up  the  long  hill  to  the  Heath 
and  entered  the  grounds  of  "  Five  Gables  " 
just  as  the  church  clock  was  striking  eleven. 
There  were  lights  in  the  Italian  garden  and 
in  the  drawing-room.  Just  as  it  had  been 
six  months  ago,  so  now  the  obliging  Fellows 
opened  the  door  to  them.  Alban  gave  him 
a  kindly  nod  and  asked  him  where  Lois 
was. 

"  The  young  lady  is  there  in  the  hall,  sir. 
Pardon  me  saying  it,  she  seems  much  upset 
to-night." 

"  Mr.  Gessner  is  still  away  ?  " 

"  On  his  yacht,  sir.  We  think  he  is  going 
to  visit  South  America." 

Alban  waited  for  no  more,  but  went 
straight  on,  his  eyes  half  blinded  by  the 
glaring  lights,  his  hands  outstretched  as 
though  feeling  for  other  hands  to  grasp 
them. 

"  Lois,  I  am  here  as  you  wished." 


A  deep  sob  answered  him  ;  a  hot  face  was 
pressed  close  to  his  own. 

"  Alban,"  she  said,  "  my  father  is  dead  !  " 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

IN   THE   NAME   OF   HUMANITY. 

Very  early  upon  the  following  morning, 
almost  before  it  was  light,  Alban  entered  the 
familiar  study  at  "  Five  Gables "  and  read 
his  patron's  letter.  It  had  been  written  the 
day  after  he  himself  returned  from  Poland, 
and  had  long  awaited  him  there  in  that 
great  lonely  house.  He  opened  it  as  though 
it  had  been  a  message  from  the  dead. 

"lam  leaving  England  to-day,"  the  note 
went,  "and  may  be  many  months  abroad. 
The  unhappy  death  of  Paul  Boriskoff  in 
the  Schlusselburg  will  be  "already  known  to 
you,  and  will  relieve  you  of  any  further 
anxiety  upon  his  daughter's  account.  I  have 
the  assurance  of  the  Minister  of  St.  Peters- 
burg that  she  will  be  released  immediately, 
and  sent  to  '  Five  Gables,'  as  I  have  wished. 
There  I  have  made  that  provision  for  her 
future  which  I  owe  to  my  own  past,  and 
there  she  will  live  as  your  wife  until  the  days 
of  my  exile  are  finished. 

"  You,  Alban  Kennedy,  must  henceforth 
be  the  agent  of  my  fortunes.  To  you,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  I  entrust  the  realisa- 
tion of  those  dreams  which  have  endeared 
you  to  me  and  made  you  as  my  own  son.  If 
there  be  salvation  for  the  outcasts  of  this 
city,  by  such  labours  as  you  will  now  under- 
take' upon  their  behalf,  then  let  yours  be 
the  ministering  hands  and  the  people's 
gratitude.  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  money-changers  either  to  accept 
jour  beliefs  or  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Go  you  out,  then,  as  an  apostle  in  my  name, 
that  at  my  coming  I  may  help  you  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest. 

"My  agents  will  be  able  at  all  times  to 
tell  you  upon  what  sea  or  in  what  city  I  am 
to  be  found.  I  go  in  quest  of  that  peace 
which  the  world  has  denied  to  me.  But  I 
carry  your  name  before  others  in  my  memory, 
and  if  I  live,  I  will  return  to  call  you  my  son." 

So  the  letter  went ;  so  Alban  read  it  as 
the  dawn  broke  and  the  great  city  awoke  to 
the  labours  of  the  day. 


the  end. 
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TO  him  garlands  let  us  bring "  becomes 
each  April,  just  as  the  sweet  o'  the 
year  comes  in,  the  cry  of  a  throng 
of  visitors  to  the  shrine  of  Shakespearian 
associations,  a  throng  that  has  so  steadily 
increased  of  late  years  that  the  audiences 
for  last  year's  series  of  plays  reached  a  total 
of  some  fourteen  thousand.  And  in  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  interest  in  that  great  national 
heritage  which  is  briefly  known  as  "  Shake- 
speare," whither  should  commemorative  gar- 


lands be  brought  more  fitly  than  to  haunts 
identified  by  tradition  with  the  poet's  life 
and  scenes  inseparably  one  with  much  of  the 
local  colour  of  his  work  ? 

Local  associations  are  not  far  to  seek 
in  the  plays  which  mention  actual  places 
in  the  very  course  of  their  events,  but 
even  when  the  poet  lets  his  fancy  roam  and 
takes  the  world  for  his  stage,  the  colour  of 
the  Warwickshire  countryside  is  never  missing 
long.  His  Forest  of  Arden  is  the  very  Arden 
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MISS    GENEVIEVE    WARD    AS    VOLUMNIA. 


we  can  still  explore ;  Illyria,  Bohemia, 
Messina,  Tuscany  —  all  in  turn,  in  some 
of  their  poet's  most  lovable  moments,  be- 
come transmuted  into  simple  Warwickshire, 
so  that  his  own  stage  directions  for  one  of 
his  plays  might  be  reversed  and  his  native 
countryside  be  accounted  for,  once  and  for 
all,  as  to  be  found  "  dispersedly  in  various 
countries." 

His  "Wood  near  Athens"  slopes  ever 
towards  the  banks  of  the  soft-flowing  Avon, 
and  Nick  Bottom  and  his  fellow  rude 
mechanicals  are  true-born  British  yokels, 
although     they     "  work     for     bread     upon 


Athenian  stalls."  Titania's  "  nine  men's 
morris"  recalls  the  forebears  of  the  very 
dancers  who  revive  their  old-world  measure 
at  this  year's  Festival.  And  who  more 
Midland  in  his  rusticity  than  the  "rural 
fellow  "  as  he  bears  unto  the  grim  Egyptian 
monument  "the  pretty  wrorm  of  Nilus" 
which  brings  liberty  to  Cleopatra  ? 

Hamlet  abandons  his  journey  towards 
England  only  to  find  a  Warwickshire  peasant 
digging  the  grave  for  Ophelia,  and  the  stream 
in  which — 

.     .     .     Her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook, 
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MR.     F.     R.     BENSON     AS     RICHARD    THE     SECOND. 


flows  even  nearer  Stratford  than  the  pool  in 
which  a  maid  of  Clopton  met  her  death  and 
suggested,  it  is  thought,  the  manner  of 
Ophelia's  end.  In  her  madness  Ophelia 
finds  at  Elsinore  the  self-same  English 
blossoms  that  Perdita  loves  in  Bohemia,  and 
Oberon  and  Titania  affect  in  their  Grecian 
forest  the  same  homely  wild  flowers  which 
to-day  are  massed  in  wreaths  and  garlands 
where 

Kings  for  such  a  tomb  might  wish  to  die. 

Time  was  when  the  annual  Commemoration 


performances  in  the  poet's  native  town  were 
attended  chiefly  by  the  townspeople  and  the 
local  "  neighbours  and  gentry."  Well-graced 
players  trod  the  boards,  but  the  town  itself 
was  not  large  enough  to  supply  a  lengthy 
series  of  audiences.  But  gradually  the  thing 
began  to  grow,  and  visitors  were  attracted  to 
the  town  from  a  distance.  Mr.  Benson  was 
entrusted  with  the  work  by  the  Memorial 
Council  and  imported  new  vigour  into  the 
enterprise,  incidentally  also  attracting  to  the 
Festival  many  enthusiasts  from  his  large 
following     in     town     and     country.       The 
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MRS.     F.     K.     BENSON     AS     OPHELIA. 


reputation  of  the  Memorial  productions  grew 
apace  until,  ten  years  ago,  the  Festival's 
brief  span  was  with  some  apprehension 
extended  to  a  fortnight,  and  another  five 
years  saw  a  further  extension  to  three  weeks, 
and  with  each  added  week  has  come  the 
further  series  of  audiences  that  the  enterprise 
required. 

April  the  23rd,  St.  George's  Day,  and  the 
reputed  birthday  and  deathday  too  of  Shake- 
speare, has  brought  once  more  the  formal 
decking  of  the  poet's  tomb  inaugurated  years 
ago  as  a  custom  for  the  boys  of  the  Stratford 


Grammar  School,  and  now  grown  into  an 
altogether  larger  ceremony.  Stately  wreaths 
and  laurels  are  contributed  by  the  visitors 
and  by  many  a  distant  enthusiast  as  well. 
Others  come  from  clubs  and  institutions,  and 
from  the  guardians  of  other  literary  shrines, 
but  none  more  fitting  in  character  than  the 
multitude  of  humbler  nosegays  of  such 
flowers  as  in  Shakespeare's  own  time  did 
"  paint  the  meadows  with  delight."  Sunday 
brings  the  annual  "  Shakespeare  Sermon  "  at 
the  -beautiful  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
whither   the   townspeople   and   their  guests 
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MR.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER  AS  SHYLOCK. 


are  wont  to  adjourn  in  a  quaintly  straggling 
procession.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  is  the 
preacher  this  year.  The  return  to  the  Town 
Hall  after  the  service,  for  the  drinking,  in 
silence,  of  the  toast  "  To  the  immortal 
memory  of  William  Shakespeare,"  will  again 
form  part  of  the  day's  ritual.  Some  spice  of 
novelty  attaches  to  a  Ball,  at  which  all  the 
dancers  will  wear  costumes  associated  either 
with  Shakespearian  characters  or  with  real 
personages  of  the  poet's  day,  and  a  daylight 
dance  will  be  given  by  the  troupe  of  local 
"  morris  "  dancers.  The  revival  of  several 
Old  English  games  is  to  form  the  first  step 


towards  providing  outdoor  amusement  for 
the  visitors  in  the  intervals  of  their  strenuous 
playgoing.  These  innovations  recall  the 
festivities  organised  at  Stratford  by  David 
Garrick  in  1769,  in  which  f eastings  and 
speech-making  and  pageant  played  a  larger 
part  than  the  production  of  Shakespeare's 
own  plays. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  by  his  work  that 
Shakespeare's  memory  is  immortal,  and  "  the 
play's  the  thing"  in  any  celebration  of  it. 
For  this  year's  Festival,  the  nineteenth  to  be 
entrusted  to  his  artistic  guidance  by  the 
Memorial   Council,  Mr.   F.   R.   Benson    has 
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MISS    VIOLET    VANBRUGH    AS    PORTIA. 


provided  a  programme  which  is  admirably 
varied,  even  though  it  lack,  for  the  student, 
the  more  recondite  interest  of  long-neglected 
plays  revived  at  the  last  few  Festivals. 

For  it  has  been  an  interesting  scheme  that 
has  been  carried  out  during  the  last  few 
years  of  this  Festival,  and  one  that  has  done 
much  to  consolidate  the  artistic  interests  of 
the  Memorial  Theatre.  Each  year  some 
play  long  banished  from  the  stage  has  been 
revived  with  special  elaboration,  and  at  a 
time  when  most  of  these  plays,  such  as 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  and  the  his- 


torical plays,  Roman  and  English,  had  been 
entirely  neglected  on  the  London  or  pro- 
vincial stage  for  practically  a  whole  genera- 
tion, they  were  revived  year  by  year  at  the 
Memorial  Theatre,  and  not  revived  for  the 
moment  merely,  but  carried  away  to  the 
country  as  part  of  the  regular  repertoire  of 
Mr.  Benson's  itinerary,  and  brought  back 
to  Stratford-on-Avon  to  be  repeated  in 
support  of  the  chief  novelty  of  the  next 
year's  series.  Thus  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  revived  at  the  Festival  of  1886, 
when  it  had  not  been  seen  on  the  stage  at  all 
for  many  a  long  day,  has  been  regularly 
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repeated  in  subsequent  years  in  close  juxta- 
position with  the  historical  plays  in  which 
Falstaff  appears,  so  that  the  festival  playgoer 
has  realised  Queen  Elizabeth's  wish  to  see  the 
truculent  knight  pass  from  the  plays  which 
show  him  in  the  real  history  of  his  day  into 
the  atmosphere  of  merry  foolery  with  which 
the  poet  endowed  the  wives  of  Windsor. 
''Julius   Cccsar,'*   again,  first   revived    in 
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MISS    TITA    BRAND. 

1891,  has  since  been  repeated,  in  all  the  fresh 
effectiveness  which  the  historical  plays 
acquire  by  such  proximity  to  each  other,  in 
Festival  programmes  in  which  it  has  stood 
midway  between  the  other  Roman  plays, 
"  Coriolanus  "  and  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
Yet  further  enhanced  has  been  the  interest 
of  Shakespeare's  less  dramatic  chronicle-plays 
by  their  performance  in  strict  chronological 
order.  The  cycle  which  in  one  year  included 
"Richard  IL,"  "  Henry  Y.,"  "  Henry  VI.," 
and  "  Richard  III.,"  realised  for  the  audiences 
the  vivid  continuity  of  historical  interest 
which  informs  this  section  of  Shakespeare's 
work.  Fine  as  is  the  effect,  in  any  case,  of 
Henry  the  Fifth's  prayer  before  the  battle  of 
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Agincourt,  wherein  the  king  protests  to 
Heaven  his  pious  acts  of  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  Richard  the  Second  which  secured 
his  own  father  on  the  throne,  it  becomes 
even  more  thrilling  when  the  audience  have 
but  a  few  hours  before  witnessed  the  tragic 


end  of  Richard,  and  even  since  then  have 
taken  part  in  the  troublous  times  which 
brought  the  proud  Bolingbroke  but  little 
joy  in  reigning.  Similar  points  of  interest 
were  brought  out  all  through  the  second 
and   more  complete  cycle   of   the  historical 
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MR.     GEOBGK    WEIR    AS     FALSTAFF. 
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MR.  LEWIS  WALLER  AS  OTHELLO. 


plays  which  subsequently  included  "King 
John,"  "  Richard  II.,"  the  second  part  of 
"  Henry  IV.,"  "  Henry  V.,"  the  third  part 
of  "Henry  VI.,"  "Richard  III.,"  and 
"  Henry  VIII."  And  last  year's  production 
of  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  strangest 
of  all  these  plays  to  the  latter-day  stage, 
proved  particularly  effective.  When  acted 
in  a  series,  the  chronicle-plays  which  lack 
dramatic  unity  find  their  true  value  as  scenes 
recording  the  inarch  of  real  events  in  the 
intervals  between  the  periods  covered  by 
the  more  dramatic  of  Shakespeare's  histories. 
The  consecutive  performance  of  these  plays 


will  endure  as  a  most  interesting  memory 
to  all  who  witnessed  them,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment of  what  has  been  accomplished  at 
Stratf  ord-on-Avon  under  the  zealous  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Benson  in  a  cause  which  had 
previously  been  attempted  only  in  Germany. 
However,  since  such  an  arduous  task  can- 
not well  be  repeated  every  year,  and  since 
even  your  ardent  Festival-goer  lives  not  by 
chronicle-plays  alone,  Mr.  Benson  has  this 
year  swung  the  pendulum  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  frequently  acted  drama, 
with  but  a  sprinkling  of  the  recondite,  relying 
for  novelty  in  familiar  plays  on  the  advent 
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MISS    EVELYN    MILLARD    AS    DESDEMONA. 


of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
players  who  have  not  previously  taken 
part  in  the  Festival.  A  glance  at  the  pro- 
gramme, which  thus  includes  some  notable 
new  names  in  addition  to  those  who  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  this  Festival 
in  previous  years,  suggests  that  "  the  full 
strength  of  the  company"  is  as  admirably 
equipped  to  provide  the  infinite  variety 
of  "Tragedy,  Comedy,  History,  Pastoral," 
of  the  programme,  as  were  the  players 
whom  Polonius  extolled  to  Hamlet.  Indeed, 
one  feels  confident,  with  Polonius,  that  here 
is  a  company  equal  to  every  call.  "  Seneca 
cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light " 


— for  the  players,  at  any  rate,  but  how  about 
the  audiences  ?  Well,  the  authors  of  the 
one  entirely  new  play  to  be  produced  at  this 
year's  Festival  have  chosen  a  world-famous 
theme,  and  if  they  are  to  take  the  place  of 
Seneca  and  Plautus  in  the  bill,  let  us  hope 
that  their  wTork  may  prove  of  such  value  that 
men  shall  yet  think  of  it  as  highly  as  did  the 
Elizabethan  dramatist  of  the  Latin  author 
when  he  said  :  "  What  are  twelve  kicks  to  a 
man  who  can  read  Seneca  ?  " 

It  would  almost  seem  that  in  his  elaborate 
classifications  of  the  drama,  Polonius  had  the 
Festival  programme  generally  in  view,  for 
surely  no  other  repertoire  theatre  or  company 
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MR.     F.     R.     BENSON    AS    CORIOLANUS. 


stage  are  Miss  Tita  Brand,  Miss  Elinor 
Aiekin,  Miss  Leah  Hanman,  Miss  Saumarez, 
Mr.  Arthur  Whitby,  Mr.  Cyril  Keightley, 
Mr.  George  Buchanan,  Mr.  H.  0.  Nicholson, 
Mr.  Clarence  Derwent,  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Warburton. 

Two  eighteenth  century  comedies  and 
two  modern  plays  are  included  in  the 
programme,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that 
an  entirely  new  play  has  found  its  first' 
"  local  habitation "  at  a  Shakespeare 
Festival. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Flower  and  the 
other  founders  of  the  Memorial  Theatre  had 
it  ever  before  them  as  an  ideal  to  endow  a 
home  primarily  for  Shakespearian  celebrations, 
but  incidentally  also  for  a  good  deal  else 
that  is  worthiest  of  repetition  in  our  dramatic 
literature.  The  idea  has  become  more 
feasible  since  the  Festival's  span  was  extended 
to  three  weeks.  Typical  work  of  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries  has  already  been 
seen  in  plays  by  Marlowe  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Of  dramatists  other  than  the  Elizabethans, 
Aeschylus,  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith,  Tom 
Taylor,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Stephen  Phillips 


has  ever  presented  as  varied  a  bill  as  this 
which  forms  the  present  three  weeks'  traffic 
of  the  Memorial  stage  : — 


Hamlet. 

Othello. 

Coriolanus. 

Bichard  II. 

Henry  Y. 

The  Merchant  of 

Venice. 
Much  Ado  About 

Nothing. 
As  You  Like  It. 


Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
Twelfth  Night. 
The  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor. 
The  Taming  of  the 

Shrew. 
The  School  for  Scandal. 
The  Country  Girl. 
Don  Quixote. 
The  Peacemaker. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  and  Mr.  George 
Weir,  will  appear  at  the  performance  on 
Shakespeare's  birthday  in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  which  was  last  presented  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  by  the  late  Miss  Alleyn  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  will 
play  Volumnia  to  Mr.  Benson's  Coriolanus  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  and  Miss  Yiolet 
Vanbrugh  will  be  the  Shylock  and  Portia. 
Mr.  Lewis  Waller  and  Miss  Evelyn  Millard 
will  appear  as  Othello  and  Desdemona, 
supported  by  Miss  Wynne  Matthison  as 
Emilia,  Mr.  Thalberg-Corbett  as  Iago,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  George  as  Roderigo.  Mr.  Henry 
Ainley  and  Miss  Wynne  Matthison  are  the 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  among  other 
clever  players  who  reappear  on  the  Festival 
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MRS.     BENSON    AS     ROSALIND. 
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MR.    AND     MRS.    BENSON    AS     HENRY     THE     FIFTH     AND     KATHARINE    OF    FRANCE. 


have  thus  far  shared  the  honour  of  the  non- 
Shakespearian  evenings.  The  production  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  tragedy, "  Paolo  and  Francesca," 
held  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  had  played  sundry  important  parts 
at  several  Shakespeare  Festivals. 

A  similar  point  of  local  interest  belongs 
to  the  new  one-act  play,  "  The  Peacemaker," 
inasmuch  as  the  author,  "E.  0.  Bryant," 
has  played  parts  as  different  as  Maria  in 
"Twelfth   Night"    and    Prince   Arthur   in 


"  King  John  "  at  former  Festivals.  To 
present  this  play,  Mr.  Otlio  Stuart,  whose 
recent  Shakespearian  productions  will  be 
long  remembered,  returns  to  the  Memorial 
stage  with  several  clever  players  who,  like 
himself,  have  previously  won  laurels  there, 
notably  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite,  Miss  Mabel 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hampden. 

The  one  entirely  new  play  to  be  produced 
has  for  theme  the  immortal  story  of  Don 
Quixote.     Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  George  Weir 
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will  be  seen  as  the  hero  and  Sancho  Panza. 
Can  a  good  play  be  made  out  of  the  subject  ? 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  after  wanting  to  play  Don 
Quixote  for  many  years,  appeared  finally  in 
a  drama  by  W.  G.  Wills  which  was  not 
sufficiently  effective  to  give  Cervantes'  hero 
a  permanent  place  upon  the  stage.  The  play 
now  to  be  produced  is  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Morrison  and  Mr.  Robert  Stewart. 

"  Old   English   Comedy "   will   be   repre- 


this  revival  Mrs.  Benson  appears  as  Peggy, 
Mr.  Edward  Warburton  aa  Moody,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson  as  Sparkish.  "The  Country 
Girl"  had  at  one  time  much  more  vitality 
as  an  acting  play  than  most  other  comedies 
of  its  period,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  it  again.  It  was  last  played  in  London 
by  Miss  Kate  Yaughan,  and  previously  to 
that  wras  presented  at  Daly's  with  Miss  Ada 
Rehan  as  Peggy. 


MISS     LILIAN     BRAITHWAITE. 
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sented  this  year  not  only  by  Sheridan, 
but  by  Wycherley  and  Garrick  as  well, 
for  the  older  dramatist's  play,  "  A  Country 
Wife,"  must  certainly  be  in  part  identified, 
in  subject  at  least,  with  Garrick's  more 
successful  "  The  Country  Girl,"  although  the 
actor  denied  that  he  had  merely  adapted  from 
Wycherley,  since  much  of  the  material  was 
to  be  found  in  the  French  of  Moliere.     In 


Thus  for  a  brief  period  in  each  year  does 
the  Memorial  stage  in  Shakespeare's  native 
tow-n  become  the  setting  for  much  that  is 
of  enduring  beauty  or  curious  interest  in  our 
dramatic  literature,  and  for  useful  experiment 
as  well.  Thanks  to  the  notable  enterprise  of 
leading  managers,  we  have  lately  seen  in 
London  most  welcome  signs  of  development 
in   the   direction  of  varied   repertoire,  both 
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Shakespearian  and  modern.  In  London,  as 
in  the  country,  there  has  been  in  the  last  few 
years  a  real  growth  of  interest  in  Shake- 
spearian revivals,  and  the  metropolis  is  no 
longer  open  to  the  old-time  reproach  that 
the  annual  date  associated  with  Shakespeare 
often  found  not  a  single  play  of  the  poet's  in 
performance,  but  it  is  still  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  that  the  enthusiast  in  these  matters 
must  turn  to  see  as  many  as  twelve  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  as  many  days. 

When  the  Memorial  buildings  were  first 
projected,  many  a  voice  was  raised  to  protest 
that  the  one  thing  lacking  would  prove  to  be 
the  audience.  The  prophecy  has  proved  idle, 
and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  a 
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still  longer  series  of  performances  might 
successfully  be  given,  especially  if  a  season  of 
the  year  were  chosen  at  which  many  more 
people  were  able  to  make  holiday  enough  to 
visit  Stratford.  For  it  is  but  the  few  who 
can  absent  themselves  from  the  necessary 
routine  of  their  life  at  the  season  of  the 
year  hitherto  identified  with  this  Festival. 
Perhaps  we  shall  yet  see  the  productions, 
which  at  present  centre  around  the  poet's 
birthday,  repeated  at  many  further  perform- 
ances later  in  the  summer  for  the  benefit  of 
holiday-makers.  In  any  case  it  is  a  remarkable 
task  which  has  been  accomplished  at  this  one 
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small  theatre.     At  a  time  when  only  some 
dozen   of   the  more   familiar   tragedies  and 
comedies   of   Shakespeare  could  be  said   in 
any  sense  to  hold  the 
English  stage,  the 
Memorial  Council, 
with  the  aid  of   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benson  and 
their  comrades,  set  to 
work  to  restore  to  the 
modern    theatre    the 
large  number  of  Shake- 
speare's   plays    which 
had    long    been   rele- 
gated to  the  study. 

With  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost "  added 
this  year  to  the  record 
of  previous  pro- 
ductions, the  list  of 
plays  to  be  rescued 
from  neglect  now 
lacks  but  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well," 
and  "Titus  An- 
dronicus."  Whether 
these  plays  can  be 
successfully  revived  or 
not  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  one  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the 
authorities  have  left 
them  to  the  last. 

The  founders  of 
the  Memorial  Theatre 
followed  the  ideal  of 
Garrick  in  seeking  to 
establish  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  a  stage  that 
should  prove  not 
merely  the  occasional 
scene  of  Shakespearian 
commemoration,  but 
also  a  fitting  centre  for 
the  study  of  dramatic 
literature  and  the 
practice  of  the  art  of 
acting.  The  com- 
parative inaccessibility 
of  Stratford  has 
counted  against  the 
full  development  of 
this  ideal.  The 
number  of  students 
or  actors  who  can  spare  the  time  to  make 
a  lengthy  sojourn  in  a  place  where  they 
have  no  other  cause  for  residence  than  the 
frequenting  of   the  Memorial   Theatre  and 


Library,    must   ever   be   extremely   limited. 
But   one   very   satisfactory   result   of    these 
Festivals  is  to  be  seen  in  the  constant  trans- 
lating of  the  Memorial 
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productions  for  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson 
and  their  company 
have  been  responsible 
to  many  another  stage, 
as  permanent  features 
of  the  repertoire  which 
the  actors  carry 
through  the  land, 
year  in,  year  out. 
Visitors  to  Stratford's 
Festival  cannot  but 
feel  that  something 
of  the  fitting  qualities 
of  place  and  occasion 
has  contributed  to  the 
luminous  revival  of 
many  of  the  plays  for 
which  all  acting 
"  traditions"  had  long 
been  lost ;  and  now 
that  the  players  have 
proved  that  there  is 
real  vitality  and  appeal 
in  work  which  had 
long  been  considered 
unactable,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  plays 
will  never  again  be 
quite  as  completely 
banished  from  our 
stage  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

And  since  the 
throng  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  from 
France,  Germany,  and 
America,  has  grown 
to  its  present  pro- 
portions, and  shows 
every  sign  of  further 
increase,  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  it  is 
now  possible  to 
make  the  Memorial 
Theatre  a  recognised 
centre  for  the  yearly 
performance  not 
only  of  the  more 
familiar  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  but  of  the  whole  cycle  of 
historical  plays  and  the  several  tragedies  and 
comedies  which  were  too  long  regarded  as  of 
literary  rather  than  theatrical  interest. 


[Lafayette,  Dublin. 
"the   taming   of 


[Ellis  &   Watery. 
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MR.    BENSOX   AS   DON    QUIXOTE.    AND    MR.    GEORGE   WEIR   AS   SANCHO   PANZA,    IN   THE  NEW 
"DON    QUIXOTE"    PLAY    BY    G.    E.    MORRISON   AND    ROBERT   STEWART. 


[Ellis  &  Walery. 
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MRS.    BENSON    AS    PEGGY,    AND    MR.    E.    A.    WARBURTON    AS    MOODY,    IN    "THE    COUNTRY    GIRL. 

PLAYS   OTHER   THAN    SHAKESPEARE'S   AT   THIS  YEAR'S    FESTIVAL.  ,    . 
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MILITARY   TACTICS. 


By    H.    G.    DANIELS. 
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HERE  are  always  some 
days  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term  when  cricket 
or  footer  hasn't  pro- 
perly begun  and  you 
don't  quite  know  what 
to  do  except  rag  new 
chaps,  which  is  a  bit 
of  a  beastly  shame,  as 
you  wouldn't  like  it 
yourself.  I  believe  schools  leave  these  days 
blank  on  purpose,  so -that  masters  can  jaw 
you  about  beginning  badly  and  say  they  had 
hoped  you  were  going  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  this  term.  That's  what  Arbuthnot,  our 
house-master,  always  does  directly  Jones  II., 
Cameron  and  I  get  back,  and  I  certainly 
don't  deserve  it.  If  other  chaps  weren't 
so  cocky,  you  wouldn't  have  to  take  them 
down,  and  the  farmers  round  our  school  are 
such  wooden-headed  asses  that  they  seem  to 
know  nothing  about  military  matters. 

This  doesn't  seem  quite  clear,  so  I  must 
explain.  A  lot  of  newT  chaps  had  come  back, 
and  most  of  them  were  jolly  shy  and  kept 
out  of  it ;  but  there  was  a  fellow  who  said 
his  name  was  Hattersley,  and  told  us  all  that 
his  father  was  General  Sir  William  Hattersley, 
and  he  had  heaps  of  money.  He  chucked  it 
at  you  pretty  well  every  time  he  spoke. 
That's  considered  bad  form  at  any  decent 
public  school,  and  as  a  lot  of  the  new  kids 
seemed  to  take  in  all  the  fellow  said,  and 
behaved  like  a  lot  of  beastly  little  snobs,  we 
three  held  a  council  in  the  bathing-sheds  to 
decide  how  he  should  be  shut  up.  Jones  II. 
said  he  could  smash  him  with  his  left  tied 
behind  his  back,  but  I  knew  Hattersley  was 
more  than  his  wreight,  and  we  didn't  know 
what  he  could  do  with  his  hands.  AnyhowT, 
I  suspected  that  Jones  II.  would  want  that 
other  hand  before  he'd  done,  so  I  suggested 
another  wTay. 

"  The  best  thing  would  be  to  get  him  to 
make  an  ass  of  himself,  and  let  everybody 
know  it,"  I  said.  "  Even  if  you  lick  him, 
you  won't  do  it  by  much,  and  you'll  put  all 
those  new  kids  on  his  side  if  you  don't." 

Cameron  agreed  with  me,  but  wre  couldn't 
think  of  any  way  of  having  him  on.  So  we 
decided  to  watch  for  a  chance,  and  if  we 
didn't  get  one,  we  could  always  scrag  him  in 
the  little-side  games    when    footer  began. 
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But  we  didn't  have  to  wait.  When  we  were 
having  tea,  Hattersley  talked  big  all  the  time, 
and  I  nearly  got  caught  making  a  long  shot 
with  a  lump  of  butter  at  him.  When  he 
wasn't  talking  about  his  beastly  money,  he 
was  telling  us  what  a  swagger  general  his 
governor  was,  and  how  many  Boers  he'd 
killed.  We  knew  what  his  governor  had 
done,  and  we  reckoned  he  must  be  rather  a 
fine  chap,  and  jolly  hard  lines  on  him  to  have 
such  a  young  ass  for  his  son.  I  didn't  notice 
what  was  up  at  first,  but  I  soon  tumbled  to 
it  when  Cameron  said  he  thought  the  General 
was  weak  in  tactics. 

Hattersley  looked  at  him  with  a  silly  grin 
and  then  pretended  to  be  very  superior. 
But  he  said  :  "  A  lot  you  know  about  it." 

"  I  expect  I  know  as  much  as  you,  anyhow," 
said  Cameron.  "  My  governor  isn't  a  soldier  ; 
but  if  he  was,  he'd  be  a  jolly  sight  hotter  on 
tactics  than  yours.  I  don't  believe  your 
governor  knows  as  much  about  it  as  I  do." 

Hattersley  began  to  get  wild.  "  He  knows 
a  jolly  sight  more  than  any  general  in  the 
Service.  ^  As  for  you,  he's  taught  me  more 
in  five  minutes  than  you'll  ever  learn  in  your 
life." 

That  was  just  what  Cameron  wanted. 
They  jawed  one  another  for  a  bit,  arid  it 
looked  as  though  there'd  be  a  fight ;  but  one 
of  the  Sixth,  wrho  always  has  tea  with  the 
lower  school  to  keep  order,  stopped  all  talk 
because  there  was  too  much  row. 

Afterwards,  Cameron  told  me  w7hat  he 
wanted  to  do.  There  were  no  organised 
games  the  next  day,  which  w7as  Saturday  ; 
so  that  evening  Cameron  wrote  him  a  letter 
challenging  him  to  tactical  manoeuvres,  each 
to  choose  an  army  of  seven,  and  the  victory 
to  belong  to  the  one  whose  chief  was  captured. 
He  appointed  a  meeting-place,  and  told 
Hattersley  to  be  there  with  his  army  after 
dinner,  unless  he  funked  it. 

Well,  on  the  next  day  we  all  went  to  the 
place  appointed,  which  was  the  bathing-sheds, 
because  in  the  autumn  term  nobody  goes 
there,  and  you  don't  get  your  private  affairs 
interfered  with.  When  Hattersley  turned 
up,  he  had  only  six  kids,  and  all  new,  so  we 
gave  him  Mackintyre,  who  was  jolly  sick 
with  us  about  it.  Then  we  drew  up  the 
articles  of  war,  which  were  that  one  army 
wras  to  draw  off  and  the  other  to  remain  in 


'I  told  them  to  take  cover  wherever  they  could." 


position  for  five  minutes,  and  then  the  one 
that  could  capture  the  chief  of  the  other 
would  be  the  winner.  Hattersley  wanted  an 
umpire,  but  we  explained  that  if  he  didn't 
clear  out  pretty  quick,  he'd  find  that  war  had 
begun  in  earnest,  as  the  papers  say,  so  he  went. 
He  couldn't  have  been  very  hot  on  tactics 
from  the  very  beginning,  because  he  had  no 
spies  out.  We  had.  I  went  out  first  after 
the  time  was  up,  and  Jones  II.  and  Cusack- 
Smith  soon  followed.  Then  Barkinstall  went 
round  out  of  the  back  and  along  the  willows 
and  we  agreed  upon  a  signal  of  distress.  J 
led  the  way  and  was  soon  out  of  bounds, 
with  Jones  II.,  Cusack-Smith,  and  Bencough 
spreading  out.  I  told  them  to  take  cover 
wherever  they  could,  and  as  soon  as  I  caught 
sight  of  one  of  their  chaps  I  walked  boldly 
into  the  open,  down  a  gravel  farm  road  that 
led  to  some  cowsheds.  Two  of  them  came 
scooting   out  to  catch  me,  and   they  were 


prisoners  of  war  the  next  minute,  one  of 
them  with  a  cut  lip  where  Jones  II.  slung 
him  down.  Then  the  rest  of  the  enemy 
suffered  a  diversion.  They  had  gone  inside 
the  gate  that  led  to  the  cowsheds,  having 
prepared  a  silly  ambush  which  they  thought 
we  should  walk  into.  We  didn't  walk  into 
it,  but  a  jolly  skittish  young  bullock  did,  and 
they  made  such  a  row  that  three  farm-louts 
came  running  out.  Hattersley  and  the  rest 
of  his  army  were  outflanked,  and  the  farmer 
chaps  collared  them.  Jones  II.  and  the 
others  got  back  under  their  cover  before  they 
were  seen,  but  I  was  too  late.  I  knew  it  was 
no  good  running,  so  I  walked  up  to  the  gate 
and  surrendered  to  superior  forces.  Then  I 
got  next  to  Hattersley.  I  tapped  him  on  the 
head  three  times  and  called  out :  "One,  two, 
three,  I  crown  thee  King  Caesar  !  " 

"  I'll  King  Caesar  ye,  ye  young  limbs  ! " 
said  the  biggest  farmer  chap. 
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I  thought  he  ought  to  be  put  in  his  place, 
so  I  said  :  "  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you."  He 
got  very  shirty  at  that. 

They  took  us  into  the  farmhouse,  and  an 
old  chap  in  spectacles,  who  was  doing  book- 
keeping, took  our  names,  and  made  a  mark 
against  mine  because  the  other  said  I'd 
cheeked  him.  It  wasn't  a  bit  like  the  book- 
keeping chaps  do  at  school.  Then  he  said 
he'd  write  to  "  the  schoolmaster  "  ;  and  he 
sent  a  chap  to  see  us  off  his  rotten  farm. 
Hattersley  was  in  a  dead  funk  and  tried  to 
explain,  but  the  farm-man  was  only  more 
beastly  rude ;  so  I  told  Hattersley  to  shut 
up,  which  he  did.  No  gentleman  ever 
argues  with  farm-louts. 

When  we  got  back  into  the  playing-fields 
again,  my  side  were  waiting  to  see  what  had 
happened.  But  I  didn't  give  them  time.  I 
made  the  signal  of  distress,  and  they  all 
tumbled  to  it,  and  we  made  a  ring  round 
Hattersley  and  the  two  prisoners.  The 
others  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  and  funked  a 
rescue,  and  so  we  got  back  into  the  bathing- 
sheds. 

Hattersley  was  awfully  wild  when  he  found 
Cameron^  sitting  there,  cutting  at  a  catty- 
prong,  never  having  moved. 


Then  he  began  to  get  funky,  and  ended  by 
asking  us  to  get  him  out  of  the  row.  I  pointed 
out  that  Caesar  said  that  the  Romans  never 
treated  with  an  armed  foe,  and  neither  would 
we  ;  but  we  would  get  him  off  if  he  paid  a  war 
indemnity  to  the  victors.  He  asked  how  much. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  you  hadn't  bragged 
of  your  beastly  oof,  we'd  let  you  off  lightly  ; 
but  now  we'll  have  all  you've  got." 

He  wouldn't  pay  up,  so  we  got  him  down 
and  turned  all  his  pockets  inside  out.  Then 
I  screwed  up  his  arm. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "hand  it  over  nicely  to 
the  gentleman,  or " 

He  gave  a  silly  howl,  and  handed  the  tin 
to  Cameron.  He  was  awfully  sick  about  it, 
more  because  we  did  him  down  on  tactics. 
But  we  gave  him  his  money  back  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  stand  us  all  a  feast  at 
the  tuck-shop,  which  he  did. 

The  Head  referred  the  farmer's  complaint 
to  Arbuthnot,  who  had  me  and  Hattersley 
and  the  other  kids  into  his  study.  I  told 
him  it  was  my  fault,  and  he  let  the  others 
off  and  gave  me  a  pi-jaw  and  some  lines, 
which  he  said  were  to  be  given  in  to  the 
house-butler.  I  jolly  well  saw  to  it  that 
Hattersley  did  them,  though  I 


Three  farm-louts  came 
running  out." 
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The   Possibilities  of  Cane  Basket-work. 


By   R.   M.   JACOT. 
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'  HO  first  invented  baskets  ?  " 

It  was  only  a  child's  question, 
but  it  must  ever  remain  un- 
answered. To  birds,  the  weaving  of  an  egg- 
basket  comes  as  an  instinct.  Is  this  same 
power  instinctive  in  the  human  race,  or  did 
primitive  woman  get  her  ideas  from  her 
little  feathered  neighbours,  and  endeavour  to 
produce  the  same  shape  with  more  easily 
managed  materials  ?  In  either  case  we  have 
distinct  proof  that  uncivilised  women  made 
baskets  for  food,  for  wood,  and  even  for 
water,  a  kind  of  gum  being  used  to  render 
the  weaving  watertight.  The  very  cooking- 
utensils  were  basket-work  covered  with  clay, 
which  the  heat 
transformed 
into  a  kind  of 
pottery. 

Basket  -  work 
has  a  distinctly 
interesting 
history.  Its 
position  in  the 
world  of  in- 
dustries is 
unique.  It  is 
probably  the 
oldest  of  all 
handicrafts  and 
is  certainly  the 
most  universal. 
It  has  not 
followed  in  the 
train  of  civili- 
sation, for  civilisation  has  again  and  again 
found  it  already  firmly  established,  and 
has  had  to  stand  in  impotent  admiration 
at  its  results.  Roots,  rushes,  twigs,  seeds, 
and  leaves  were  among  the  natural  products 
pressed  into  its  service,  and  indirectly  its 
influence  may  lie  at  the  root  of  all  textile 
art  and  manufacture. 

Its  earliest  records  are  found  in  the  dream 
of  Pharaoh's  baker,  and  the  ark  of  bulrushes 
in  which  the  Hebrew  mother  preserved  the 
life  of  her  little  son.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  ancient  Britons  made  their 
boats,  or  coracles,  of  wickerwork,  covering 
them  with  skins.  They  also  used  it  for 
the  huts  of  the  common  people,  and  even 
for  the   palaces   of    their  rulers.      A  very 
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early  historian  mentions  boats  of  the  same 
kind  of  workmanship  on  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  even  at  the  present  time  such 
may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  Indian  rivers. 
The  Kaffirs,  the  Hottentots  and  tribes  of 
Central  Africa,  the  Abyssinians,  and  the 
American  Indians,  are  all  noted  for  their 
wonderful  dexterity  in  basket-making;  while 
the  work  now  so  largely  imported  from  Japan 
and  China  is  a  marvellous  proof  of  what  can 
be  done  by  human  fingers. 

" Willows"  and  "osiers"  are  practically 
the  same,  osiers  being  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  shorter  or  more  shrubby  kinds 
of  willow  specially  used  for  baskets.    Though 

large  quantities 
are  imported 
from  foreign 
countries,  those 
grown  in  the 
valleys  of  the 
Thames  and 
the  Trent  are 
esteemed  above 
all  others  by 
English  basket- 
makers. 

Osier- work  in 
this  country  is 
almost  exclu- 
sively done  by 
men,  a  contrast 
to  that  of 
earlier  ages. 
While  the  men 
spent  their  time  in  warfare  or  hunting,  the 
women  had  to  invent  and  provide  all  the 
necessary  utensils  for  the  home.  Fine,  deli- 
cate work  was  the  result,  though  the  baskets 
made  had  to  be  used  in  the  most  ordinary  way, 
and  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  as 
is  proved  by  the  specimens  which  have  been 
brought  over  to  our  own  museums  from 
East  and  West.  We  have  not  the  same  magic 
touch,  nor  the  fine  pliable  materials,  but  it 
is  now  possible  for  Englishwomen  to  indulge 
in  the  fascination  of  seeing  fine,  dainty 
basket-work  grow  under  their  own  hands, 
and  to  produce  that  which  can  compete 
in  elegance  and  finish  with  the  lovely 
Madeira  work  which  has  always  been  so 
much  admired. 
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Ordinary  basket-work  is  beyond  the  power 
of  delicate  fingers  ;  the  finest  osiers  must  be 
soaked  for  hours,  and  even  then  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  strength  is 
necessary  for  weaving  the  borders^ 
Almost  everyone  who  has  watched 
the  gipsy  at  work  has  experienced 
the  longing  to  be  able  to  weave  in 
the  same  way.  Many  have  taken  a 
few  lessons,  only  to  find  that  the 
wet*  osiers  are  not  attractive,  and 
that  "  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks." 
But  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  basket-weaving  has  been  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
individuals  and  of  very  many  in- 
valids. The  material  used  is  generally  known 
as   "rattan."      The    kind    of    palm    which 


have  taken  it  up  seriously  is  still  com- 
paratively small.  In  spite  of  this,  there  are 
few    bazaars    where    specimens    cannot   be 


4.    METHOD    OF    INSERTING    THE    V. 

produces   it  is   principally   found  in  India, 

where  it  climbs  to  the   top   of   the  loftiest 

trees,  only  to  fall  again  like  a  huge  though 

beautiful  creeper,  adorned  with 

lovely    leaves     and     graceful 

tendrils,  and  often  reaching  a 

length  of  four  or  five  hundred 

feet.     It  is  cut  down,  stripped 

of    its   leaves   and   bark,   and 

before  reaching  our  shores  has 

been    put    through    machines 

which   transform    it  into   the 

well  -  known    flat    and    round 

cane  in  their  various  sizes. 

Cane  basket-making  has  now  become  such 
a  favourite  and  fashionable  employment 
that  there  are  few  people  who  have  never 


3.    FIRST     R*OUND    OF    BORDER. 

The  pair  under  which  the  dotted  line  passes  is  the  first  pair  turned  down. 
The  dotted  line  shows  the  gap  through  which  the  last  pair  is  to  be  threaded. 


bought,   and    the   character    of    the    work 
offered  for  sale  has  greatly  improved.      A 
few  years  ago  keen  buyers   of 
British  industry  eagerly  carried 
off  baskets  which  on   close  in- 
spection not  only  disappointed 
them,    but    left    a    thoroughly 
false  impression  of  what  could 
be  produced.     Crooked  spokes, 
broken    weavers,    and    uneven 
borders    were   not    the    excep- 
tion, but  the  rule.      The   im- 
pressions  produced  in  this  way  still  remain 
in   the  minds  of  those  who  have   not  yet 
discovered  that  this  miserable  work  was  the 


5.  THE 


SHOWING  HOW  EACH  END  IS  TO  BE  THREADED  DOWN 
UNDER  THE  BORDER. 

seen  it  in  progress.  Almost  all  who  are 
interested  in  handicrafts  have  made  some 
attempt  at  it,  but  the  number  of  those  who 


TWO    ENDS    WITH    CROSSES    ON    THEM    SHOW    HOW    THE    SECOND 
ROUND    IS    TO    BE    STARTED. 


result  of  two  great  mistakes — the  one,  the 
amateur's  conviction  that  it  was  possible  at 
once  to  produce  saleable  work  ;  the  other, 
the  general  idea  that  canes  wTere 
only  capable  of  manipulation  by  the 
methods  used  for  osiers.  It  has 
now  been  very  clearly  proved  that 
the  finer  canes  possess  a  character 
all  their  own,  needing  different 
methods  and  lighter  tools.  The  very 
heavy  work  may  be  suitably  done  by 
ordinary  osier-workers,  who  use  the 
osier  methods  with  advantage.  But 
baskets  made  with  very  fine  cane 
stand  alone.  Fine  work  can  be  produced 
with  osiers,  but  the  result  is  utterly  different. 
In  almost  all  fine  Madeira  work,  rough  and 
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untidy  ends  are  in  evidence  ;  but 
the  pretty,  artistic  shapes  with 
their  lacelike  borders  are  worth 
copying,  and  baskets  surpassing 
them  in  beauty  of  finish  may  be 
produced  by  anyone  ready  to 
spend  the  time  and  exercise  the 
patience  necessary  for  their  con- 
struction. 

Elementary  instruction  on  this . 
subject  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Articles  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  various  magazines, 
and  the  most  expensive  of  the 
manuals  devoted  exclusively  to 
it  can  be  bought  for  the  small 
sum  of  Is.  Qd.  each.  Kesults 
have  proved  conclusively  that 
much  may  be  done  by  veritable 
amateurs,  but  nothing  as  yet  in 
print   has    given    any   adequate 


'/,    THE  "FOR   POST      LETTER-STAND. 


idea  of  what  may  be  produced  by 
practice  and  perseverance.  When 
an  ordinary  basket  has  been  success- 
fully made  after  a  few  lessons,  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  triumph 
of  art.  In  reality  it  is  but  a 
beginning. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the 
work  has  greatly  developed,  and 
chose  who  in  its  infancy  took  it 
up  as  a  profession  have  themselves 
been  astonished  at  the  results 
obtained.  It  is  still  developing, 
and  this  article  is  written  in  the 
hope  that  many  who  learned  cane- 
weaving  in  its  earlier  days  may 
not  only  be  tempted  to  take  it  up 
again  and  follow  the  directions  for 
the  easier  articles,  but  may  also 
try   their    skill  on    spine  of    the 


8.    MOTTO    FRUIT-BASKET. 

finely  woven  baskets  illustrated  in  these  pages. 
The  finer  the  work,  the  greater  the  skill 
required  for  manipulation,  but  in  any  case 
the  simple  instructions  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  are  already  enjoying  the  results  of 
steady  practice,  many  perhaps  with  no  concep- 
tion of  the  really  beautiful  baskets  which  a 
few  suggestions  may  enable  them  to  produce. 
This  result  is  not  reached  by  means  of  tuition 
only,  valuable  though  this  undoubtedly  is  in 
conveying  much  that  could  not  be  learnt  from 
any  book,  however  simply  written.  But  no 
instruction,   personal   or  otherwise,  can   give 
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the  deftness  of  manipulation  which  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  practice. 

If  the  various  baskets  described  are  worked 
out  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  the 
easiest  articles  will  be  made  first,  and  the 
instructions  for  the  imitation  Madeira  hand- 
basket  will  be  a  help  to  those  who  intend  to 
copy  any  of  the  specimens  of  fine  weaving 
shown  in  Figs.  13 
to  17.  A  powerful 
reading-glass  will 
be  found  helpful 
in  bringing  out 
details,  as  all  the 
illustrations  are 
from  photographs 
of  actual  baskets. 

Figs.  1,  2,  7 
and  8  will  appeal 
both  to  amateurs 
and  adepts. 
The  "For  Post" 
letter -stand 
was  the  very  first 
outcome  of  the 
idea  of  using 
wide,  flat  cane  for 
poker  -  work.  It 
opens    almost 

unlimited  possibilities.  Initials,  monograms, 
mottoes,  etc.,  can  be  used  as  decorations,  and 
names  or  addresses  can  be  happily  conspicuous 
on  baskets  used  to  convey  presents  of  fruit 
or  flowers.  Fig.  8  bears  a  motto  which  will 
probably  suggest  many  others  of  the  same 
character,  as  gentle  reminders  that  the  basket 
is  returnable.  The  flat  No.  27  cane  can  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose,  but  will  need  to  be 
rubbed  with  sandpaper  to  make  it  smooth 
enough  for  the 
metal  point.  Its 
narrow  width  is 
a  drawback, 
necessitating  the 
use  of  two  rows 
together,  but  with 
care  the  result 
will  be  both  novel 
and  satisfactory. 
This  width  was 
used  for  Fig.  7.  In  the  fruit-basket  (Fig.  8)  a 
wider  cane  (which  can  be  obtained  in  short 
lengths)  is  substituted,  two  rows  of  which  allow 
room  for  a  burnt  edge,  giving  more  character  to 
the  work.  If  woven  in  as  a  band  all  round  the 
basket  or  article,  it  can  be  joined  in  the  same 
way  as  fancy  straw,  thus  avoiding  untidy  ends. 

Fig.  16  is  a  device  in  No.  00  cane  to  give 
stability  to  the  lower  half  of  a  limp  bag. 


The  other  baskets  are  copies  of  Madeira 
work,  only  photographed  to  provide  un- 
deniable proof  of  "  the  possibilities  of  cane 
basket-work." 

Two  Baskets  for  Sweets. 

For  the  sake  of  invalids,  three  of  the 
articles   described   have   wooden   bases,  the 

weaving  of  a 
cane  base  being 
often  the  one 
great  difficulty 
encountered  by 
those  who  neces- 
sarily work  in 
a  recumbent 
position,  all 
else  proving 
comparatively 
easy. 

The  difference 
in  the  shapes  of 
Figs.  1  and  2  is 
the  result  of 
the  maker's 
taste,  both 
baskets  being 
made  on  small 
bases  of  3  inches 
The  edge  may  be  gilded   if  pre- 


IMITATION    MADEIRA    HAND-BASKET. 


11.    SECTION    OF    OVAL    BASE. 


square, 
f erred. 

For  Fig.  1. — Two  spokes,  No.  13  cane, 
15  in.  (for  handle)  ;  24  spokes,  No.  4  cane, 
12  in.  (for  basket  and  foot).  Weave  with 
No.  0  and  coloured  straw. 

Begin  by  making  the  handle.  Sharpen 
the  No.  13  spokes  for  about  an  inch  at  both 
ends,  dip  them  in  water,  and  leave  them  a 
few  minutes  to  soften.    Tie  the  two  together 

at  about  two 
inches  from  one 
end,  twist  them 
as  firmly  and  as 
closely  as  possible 
(the  more  closely, 
the  prettier  will 
be  the  handle), 
and  tie  them  again 
at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the 
other  end.  Draw  both  ends  together,  tie 
them  in  the  curve  needed  for  the  basket, 
and  leave  them  under  a  weight  to  dry. 
By  the  time  the  basket  is  finished,  the 
handle  will  not  be  so  likely  to  untwist 
when  inserted.  A  better  way  is  to  use  a 
"  handle-twister." 

For  the  Basket. — Run  a  spoke  down 
into  each  hole,  leaving  four  inches  under- 
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neath  the  base  for  the    foot-border,  which 
must  be  woven  at  once. 

Tie  the  long  spokes  together  in  a  bunch 
above  the  base,  turn  the  basket  upside 
down,  and  weave  two  rows  of  pairing 
immediately  under  the  base,  turning  the 
spokes  slightly  outward. 

Foot-Border.  —  Turn  each  spoke  down 
"behind  1 
and  before  2, 
to  the  inside," 
cutting  the 
ends  off  there. 
The  first 
spoke  should 
be  turned 
down  a 
quarter-of-an- 
inch  above 
the  weaving. 

For  the 
Upper  Part. 
—  Half  -  an  - 


12.    DETAILS    OF    WEAVING. 


inch  of  single-weaving,  for  which  two  weavers 
will  be  needed,  there  being  an  even  number 
of  spokes.  One  row  of  triple  twist ;  one  row 
of  straw  plait ;  one  row  of  pairing  ;  one  row 
of  straw  plait;  one  row  of  triple  twist; 
half  an  inch  of  single- weaving. 

Top-Border.  —  Bring  each  spoke  down 
behind  the  two  next,  leaving  all  ends  out  at 
the  front.  These 
must  then  be  woven 
into  an  ordinary 
"  finishing  plait." 

As  the  sides  of  the 
basket  have  each  an 
even  number  of 
spokes,  two  are  needed 
to  make  a  middle 
place  for  the  handle, 
and  one  end  of  each 
cane  must  go  down 
beside  one  of  these 
two  middle  spokes. 
Before  inserting  the 
handle,  draw  the  two 
points  a  little  away 
from  each  other,  and 
then  bend  them  down- 
wards in  the  shape  of  a  two-pronged  fork. 
This  will  make  it  easier  to  run  them  down 
into  the  weaving  without  pushing  it  out  of 
place. 

Pass  one  end  of  a  No.  0  weaver  before 
and  behind  two  or  three  spokes  just  under 
the  top-border,  and  bring  the  long  end  up 
beside  one  of  the  handle-spokes.  Let  the 
weaver  follow   this   spoke,   keeping   in   the 


13.    COPY    OF    A 

Worked  in 


groove  beside  it,  but  never  crossing  it,  till 
the  other  side  of  the  basket  is  reached. 
Take  it  there  through  under  the  border,  stili 
beside  this  spoke,  and  bring  it  up  again 
beside  the  other  spoke.  Place  it  iu&the 
other  groove  in  the  same  way,  take  it  back 
to  the  starting  side,  and,  as  before,  weave 
the  end  in  and  out  under  the  border  before 

cutting  off 
what  will  not 
be  wanted. 
If  rightly 
twisted,  each 
groove 
formed  by 
the  twisted 
No.  13  canes 
will  have  a 
fine  weaver 
in  it  all  the 
way  along, 
but  the  finer 
canes  will 
neither  touch  each  other  nor  cross  the  thicker 
spokes. 

If  the  edge  of  the  wood  is  to  be  gilded,  it 
should  be  first  sized  or  varnished,  left  till 
quite  dry,  and  then  sandpapered  before  the 
actual  gilding  is  applied.  That  too  must  be 
quite  dry  before  the  base  will  be  fit  for  use. 
It  may  want  another  touch,  just  at  the  edge, 
when  all  is  finished, 
even  if  the  greatest 
care  has  been  taken. 

For  Fig.  2.— 
24  spokes,  No.  2  cane, 
16  in.  (for  start) ; 
24  spokes,  No.  2  cane, 
11  in.  (to  make  double 
spokes) ;  2  spokes, 
No.  13  cane,  15  in. 
(for  handle).  Weave 
with  No.  0. 

Make  a   handle  as 

directed   for   Fig.    1. 

Fill  the  holes  in  the 

base   with  10 -inch 

spokes,  leaving  six 

inches  under  it  for  the 

foot,  which  must   be 

woven  at  once,  turning  the  spokes  out  as 

much  as  possible  while  two  rows  of  pairing 

are  carried  round. 

Foot  Border. — First  Bound. — Take  each 
spoke  "before  1,  behind  1,  before  1,  behind 
1,  before  1,  behind  1,  and  to  the  front," 
leaving  all  ends  out  there.  The  first  spoke 
must  be  turned  rather  sharply  down  at  about 
half-an-inch   from    the   weaving,   to    leave 
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room   for  the  threading  in  and  out  of  the 
last  spokes  in  the  usual  way. 

Second  Round. — Raise  two  ends  and  carry 
ihe  one  immediately  before  them,  over  them 
both,  and  push  it  through  the  gap  already 
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Worked  in  No.  0  cane, 

occupied  by  the  second,  to  the  inside.  Cut 
the  ends  off  as  tidily  as  possible,  taking  care 
that  they  rest  against  a  spoke  to  keep  them 
from  working  out  at  the  front. 

For  the  Upper  Part.— Open  the  spokes 
well  out,  as  the  sides  are  to  be  sloping,  and 
when  a  few  rowrs  of  weaving  are  done,  slip 
an  11 -inch  spoke  down  beside  each  of  those 
already  there.  Weave  on  these  double 
spokes  till  the  sides  are  two  inches  high. 

Border. — It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  in  the  following  directions  the  word 
"  spokes  "  refers  to  the  canes  while  they  are 
still  upright.  From  the  spot  at  which  they  are 
firtt  turned  down  to  make  the  border,  they  are 
used  as  weavers  and  are  here  spoken  of  as 
"ends."  Every  amateur  knows  that  weavers 
go  "  before  "  and  "  behind  "  the  spokes  when 
baskets  are  being  made  ;  but  all  may  not 
have  grasped  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
when  borders  are  being  woven,  the  same  rule 
must  be  followed. 

The  spokes,  while  upright,  must  be  kept 
perfectly  straight,  but  once  turned  down 
they  must  be  taken  before  and  behind  those 
still  upright,  without  pushing  or  pulling 
them  out  of  place  in  the  very  smallest 
degree.  The  symmetry  of  every  border 
depends  in  measure  on  the  strict  observance 


of  this  rule.  It  is  not  always  easy,  as 
practically  the  "  weaver  "  is  as  strong  as  the 
"  spokes,"  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  bend 
it  before  placing  it  against  them. 

First  Round  (which  may  be  started  any- 
where).— Each  pair  of  spokes  must  in  turn 
be  taken  down  behind  the  next  pair,  the 
ends  being  brought  out  at  the  front.  The 
two  canes  forming  each  pair  must  be  kept 
side  by  side,  and  never  allowed  to  cross  each 
other,  or  the  border  will  be  spoilt.     (Fig.  3). 

N.B. — The  reader  has  been  told  the  length 
of  spoke  needed  for  the  border.  In  spite  of 
the  impression  which  may  be  unavoidably 
received  from  the  illustrations,  the  spokes 
must  not  be  shortened  till  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
have  been  worked  out. 

Second  Round. — Place  two  short  bits  of 
cane  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  V  under  any 
two  pairs  of  ends.     (Fig.  4.) 

Pick  up  pair  1  (see  ends  marked  X),  take 
it  over  pair  2,  and  under  pair  3  ;  bring  the 
ends  straight  up  and  leave  them  there. 
Repeat  this  with  each  succeeding  pair,  and 
when  all  are  used  but  two,  cut  the  V  in 
halves.  Take  one  cut  bit  from  the  half  on 
the  left,  and  slip  up  into  its  place  one  end  of 
the  last  pair  but  one,  carrying  it  over  the 
the  last  pair  on  its  way.  If  both  "  bits  "  are 
taken  out  together,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
replace  them.  Take  out  the  other  bit  of 
the  same  half,  and  slip  the  other  one  of  the 
same  pair  of  ends  up  into  its  place. 

One  pair  of  "  bits  "  and  one  pair  of  ends 
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Worked  in  No.  0  cane. 

are  still  left,  and  these  ends  must  replace  the 
last  bits  in  the  same  way,  one  at  a  time.      If 
correctly  wroven,  the  join  will  look  exactly 
like  the  rest  of  the  border.     (See  Fig.  6.) 
Third  Round. — Each  pair  of  ends  is  taken 
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down  behind  the  next,  following  the  same 
course  as  its  dotted  line  in  Fig.  6.  The 
ends  must  be  well  pulled  down  to  the  front 
of  the  ridge  formed  by  the  first  round.  Do 
not  cut  off  the  ends  until  the  handle  has 
been  inserted,  as  directed  for  Fig.  1. 

"  For  Post  "  Letter-Stand. 

This  is  made  on  the  wooden  base  known  as 
No.  25  :  41  spokes  of  No.  4  cane,  18  in.  (for 
start)  ;  41  spokes  of  No.  4  cane,  6  in.  (to 
make  double  spokes).  Weave  with  No.  0, 
using  No.  27  (flat)  for  bands. 

Put  a  spoke  through  every  hole  in  the 
base,  leaving  5  inches  underneath  it  for  the 
foot-ridge,  which  must  be  woven  first. 

Foot-Ridge. — Take  each  spoke  in  turn, 
"  before  one,  behind  one,  before  one,  and  to 
the  inside,"  the  first  spoke  being  turned 
down  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
wooden  base.     Pull  each  up  tightly. 

For  the   Upper   Part.— Four  rows  of 


1G.       DEVICE      FOR     BAG. 

Worked  in  No.  00  cane. 

triple  twist.  Insert  the  6-inch  spokes.  Double- 
weaving  till  the  sides  measure  If  inches. 
One  row  of  pairing,  which  should  start  at 
the  back.  The  band  of  cane  on  which  the 
words  are  burnt  consists  of  two  rows  of 
No.  27.  Well  rub  them  with  fine  sandpaper 
and  dip  them  in  water  before  they  are  used. 
Give  them  a  few  minutes  to  soften. 


On  one  side  of  the  wooden  base  there  are 
15  holes,  on  the  other  16.  Make  the  side 
with  the  even  number  the  front,  and  where 
room  is  wanted  for  the  lettering,  the  space 
for  the  first  word  can  be  made  to  cover  two 
spokes,  and  for  the  second,  three  ;  this  will 
bring  the  ends  right  for  the  join  at  the  back. 

It  is  well  always  to  have  a  row  of  pairing 
or  triple  twist  both  above  and  below  the 


17.    KEY-BASKET. 

Worked  in  No.  0  cane. 

flat  cane  used  for  mottoes,  which  can  then 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  words  without  con- 
sidering the  alternation  of  previous  rows  of 
weaving. 

Care  must  be  taken  with  the  row  above 
the  band,  or  the  weaving  will  be  "  ridgy," 
and  after  that  row  is  woven,  the  fault  could 
not  be  remedied.  When  this  first  row  is 
finished,  weave  two  rows  of  double-weaving 
and  one  row  of  triple  twist. 

A  short  end  of  No.  27,  about  7  inches 
long,  is  now  woven  along  the  back,  a  second 
row  of  triple  twist  being  taken  above  it, 
but  coming  down  close  to  the  previous  row 
in  the  front.     This  is  to  raise  the  back. 

A  second  end  of  No.  27  is  now  woven  in 
above  the  triple  twist  at  the  back,  a  third 
row  of  which  is  taken  all  round,  coming 
down  in  the  front  as  before. 

The  two  short  pieces  of  No.  27  (which 
together  provide  the  necessary  space  for  the 
anticipated  gratitude  to  the  chance  caller) 
are  next  added,  and  the  fourth  (and  last) 
row  of  triple  twist  is  taken  round  to  the 
place  from  which  it  started. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  front  of 
the  stand  photographed  for  Fig.  7,  the  right 
side  of  the  triple  twist  is  seen,  as  also  on 
the  back,  which  is  practically  the  inside  of 
the  basket.  The  changes  were  made  at  the 
ends.  If  woven  round  in  the  usual  way,  the 
wrong  side  of  the  triple  twist  will  show  from 
the  front  and  look  like  pairing.  To  copy  the 
pattern,  take  the  weaver  behind  two  spokes 
and  before  one  while  weaving  across  the  back. 

Three  ends  of  No.  27  temporarily  filled 
the  spaces  just  above  the  "  Thank  you  !  "  a 
row  of  pairing  (not  triple  twist,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  plait)  being  taken 
all  round  the  basket,  and  the  border  finished 
before  the  "space-fillers"  were  removed  to 
leave  gaps  for  nails  or  ribbon. 

Border. — The  first  spoke  should  be  turned- 
down  half  an  inch  from  the  weaving,  and 
the  border  will  be  most  easily  managed  if 
started  from  the  left-hand  front  corner. 

First  Round. — Each  end  must  be  taken 
"  before  one,  behind  one,  before  one,  behind 
one,  and  to  the  front." 

Second  Round. — Weave  the  ends  into  an 
ordinary  "finishing  plait."  At  the  back 
the  ends  were  brought  through  again  to  the 
front,  and  there  woven  into  the  plait,  that 
the  appearance  of  back  and  front  might  be 
uniform. 

If  the  edge  of  the  wood  is  to  be  gilded, 
follow  the  directions  given  for  Fig.  1.  A 
poker-work  edge  is  more  expeditious. 

Height.  —  Back,  5 \  in.  ;  front,  3  J  in.  ; 
length,  8  in. 

Motto'  Fruit-Basket. 

This  shape  will  present  no  difficulty  to 
practised  fingers.  The  base  of  the  basket 
photographed  was  9  in.  long  by  5  in.  wide, 
the  short  spokes  being  |-  m-  apart.  The 
sides  were  5  in.  high.  Two  extra  spokes 
were  inserted  into  the  base  before  turning 
up  at  each  end,  as,  if  wording  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  used,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  spokes 
close  together.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
take  the  flat  cane  over  two  at  once,  thus 
making  room  for  one  long  word  or  two  short 
ones.  Motto  cane  is  not  so  suitable  for 
baskets  with  sloping  sides. 

Imitation  Madeira  Hand-Basket. 

10  spokes  (5  long  pairs),  No.  0  cane, 
42  in.  (for  start)  ;  26  spokes  (13  short  pairs), 
No.  0  cane,  36  in.  (for  start)  ;  36  spokes, 
No.  0  cane,  17  in.  (to  be  used  after  the  band  of 
triple  twist  has  been  woven).  For  Handles : 
14  spokes,  No.  0  cane,  18  in.  ;  4  spokes, 
No.  0  cane,  30  in.    Weave  with  No.  0. 


Before  starting,  make  a  pencil  mark  across 
the  exact  middle  of  each  of  the  two  batches 
of  spokes,  taking  care  that  every  one  gets 
touched,  as  this  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
measuring.  The  long  pairs  are  to  be  placed 
over  and  under  the  short,  instead  of  splitting 
them  in  the  usual  way. 

Tie  the  ten  long  spokes  all  together  at  not 
less  than  an  inch  from  the  mark,  which  is 
the  spot  at  which  they  are  to  be  crossed  by 
the  middle  one  of  the  thirteen  shorter  pairs. 
The  tying  is  merely  to  hold  them  together 
till  one  half  of  the  base  is  ready  for  the 
weaving. 

Divide  the  batch  of  ten  spokes  into  five 
pairs.  Raise  two  of  these  for  the  outsides 
and  one  for  the  middle,  and  slip  a  short  pair 
up  under  them,  the  mark  on  the  middle  of 
the  short  pair  coming  under  the  mark  on  the 
middle  of  the  long  pair.  These  three  long 
pairs  must  now  be  dropped,  as  they  must  come 
underneath  the  next  short  pair.  Raise  the 
other  two  in  their  turn,  and  at  half  an  inch 
beyond  ftie  last,  place  another  short  pair, 
which  will  then  be  above  the  three  long  pairs 
first  used  and  under  the  two  just  raised. 
Proceed  in  this  way  till  seven  short  spokes 
are  woven  in,  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch. 

Tie  something  across  from  end  to  end  of 
the  last  short  pair  to  keep  it  temporarily  in 
position.  Turn  the  base  round,  cut  away 
the  first  string  tied,  and  arrange  the  remain- 
ing six  pairs  in  the  same  way.  Tie  the  last 
in  position  as  before.  Double  a  long  wTeaver, 
leaving  one  end  about  two  feet  longer  than 
the  other,  that  the  joins  may  not  be  close 
together.  Hold  the  doubled  cane  at  about 
two  inches  from  the  bend,  and  slip  the  loop 
thus  formed  over  the  two  pairs  of  the  long 
spokes  nearest  the  left-hand  top  corner  and 
the  one  end  pair  of  the  short  spokes,  six 
spokes  (or  three  pairs)  in  all,  carrying  the 
two  ends  of  the  weaver  on  for  single-weaving. 

The  part  of  the  weaver  which  starts  behind 
the  three  corner  pairs  goes  on  to  weave  the 
first  row  ;  the  part  which  goes  before  them 
weaves  the  second.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
base  the  first  weaver  must  go  under  the  last 
short  pair  and  two  of  the  long  ;  over  the 
middle  pair,  and  under  three  more  pairs  in 
the  same  way.  The  upper  of  the  two  weavers 
(according  to  the  general  rule)  goes  over  the 
spokes  that  the  first  one  goes  under,  and  vice 
versa. 

When  the  first  round  is  quite  finished,  the 
thread  which  kept  the  ends  in  position  must 
be  cut  away.     (See  Fig.  11.) 

Proceed  in  this  way  till  eight  rows  are 
woven  (four  with  each  weaver)  as  shown  in 
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the  lower  half  of  Fig.  12,  then  treat  each 
pair  separately  (see  upper  half  of  Fig.  12) 
until  the  base  measures  two  inches  across. 
Turn  up  sharply,  and  as  the  sides  of  the 
basket  are  to  be  almost  straight,  the  four 
rows  of  triple  twist  must  be  tightly  woven. 
Slip  a  17-in.  spoke  down  between  the  two 
forming  each  pair.  These  will  then  become 
sets  of  three.  Two  inches  of  single-weaving, 
using  each  "  set "  of  three  as  one  spoke. 

Border. — In  each  set,  the  spoke  which 
is  to  form  the  outside  edge  of  the  border 
must  be  turned  down  at  2£  in.  from  the 
weaving.  Directions  are  for  sets  of  three  : 
Each  set  must  be  taken  "before  3,  behind  1, 
before  2,  behind  1,  before  2,  behind  1,  before 
2,  behind  1,  before  2,  behind  1,  and  to  the 
front,"  leaving  all  ends  as  they  are  till  the 
handles  are  inserted  and  finished. 

Handles.-  Each  handle  is  made  of  three 
sets  of  three  spokes  plaited  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Turn  the  basket  upside  down  and  find 
the  third  and  fourth  short  pairs  of  spokes 
from  one  end  of  the  base.  Trace  these  up 
to  the  top  of  the  basket  and  mark  them  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  border.  These  are  the 
sets  beside  which  the  handle  canes  must  be 
inserted. 

Run  one  of  the  30-in.  canes  down  beside 
each  of  the  two  marked  sets,  bringing  2|  in. 
out  below  the  base.  Run  each  of  these  two 
ends  up  beside  the  next  set,  using  a  fine 
piercer  to  make  way  for  them.  Five  of  the 
18  in.  now  go  down  beside  one  of  these  long 
spokes,  and  two  beside  the  other.  Divide 
the  six  into  two  sets,  and  plait  the  nine 
together  for  6i  in.  Trace  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  mark,  the  third  and  fourth  set 
from  the  other  end  of  the  base  on  the  same 
side  of  the  basket.     Divide  the  spokes  into 


six  and  three  as  before  and  run  them  down 
beside  the  two  marked  sets,  bringing  the  two 
long  ones  out  below  the  base,  and  running 
the  ends  up  beside  the  next  sets.  Make  the 
other  handle  and  insert  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ;  after  which,  weave  the  ends  of  the 
border  into  a  "finishing  pliit."  In  the 
basket  photographed  for  the  illustration,  the 
ends  were  in  the  last  round,  passed  down 
behind  the  plait,  instead  of  being  brought  to 
the  front  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  varnished,  the  basket  will  be  strong 
and  durable  in  spite  of  its  delicate  appear- 
ance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  possible 
to  compete  with  Madeira  prices,  however 
faithfully  we  may  succeed  in  copying  the 
work.  As  yet  there  is  no  one  in  this  country 
who  has  been  trained  from  childhood  to  do 
fine,  delicate  weaving,  and  none  but  an 
expert  could  have  produced  such  articles  as 
those  photographed  for  the  illustrations.  In 
these  days  the  time  of  even  an  unskilled 
labourer  is  of  value,  and  the  material  used  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

This  article  would  hardly  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  wooden  trays 
with  cane  borders  which  sell  so  well  at 
bazaars.  Those  in  the  whiter  woods  are 
often  decorated  with  poker-work  or  mar- 
queterie,  or  tray-cloths  are  made  to  cover 
the  plain  wood.  Darker  woods  can  be  oiled 
or  French-polished  if  preferred,  and  all  seem 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  buyers. 

Fig.  18  is  a  new  shape  specially  designed 
for  ease  in  carrying.  It  is  edged  with  a 
"  roll "  border,  which  in  this  case  only  covers 
half  the  weaving.  It  can  bo  made  deep 
enough  to  cover  all  the  weaving,  and  the 
wood  also  if  desired. 


NEW    TRAY    DESIGN. 


LITTLE    LOVE 


By    OWEN    OLIVER. 


LSIE  met  Little  Love 
in  the  pine  woods 
behind  Aunt  Jane's 
garden  at  Frens- 
ham.  It  was  after 
.she  had  the  fever, 
and  the  doctor  said 
she  must  go  away 
into  the  country 
and  get  some  roses 
in  her  cheeks  ;  and 
she  only  wanted 
fresh  air  and  fresh 
milk.  Elsie  said  she  wanted  "  muvver " 
and  "  farver  "  too,  but  the  doctor  patted  her 
head  and  gave  her  sixpence,  and  said  mother 
and  father  would  keep.  So  Elsie  had  the 
fresh  air  and  the  fresh  milk —  and  Aunt  Jane. 
Aunt  Jane  had  been  fresh,  too,  once  upon 
a  time,  but  she  had  grown  into  a  dried 
woman.  Her  heart  was  not  dried  really  ; 
but  hearts  lie  deep,  and  a  little  girl  of  seven 
couldn't  be  expected  to  find  Aunt  Jane's. 
That  was  how  Elsie  came  to  be  lonely. 

Aunt  Jane  was  very  kind  to  her,  in  her 
dried  way.  She  did  not  tell  her  not  to  make 
a  noise,  and  she  never  spoke  crossly  to  her. 
She  gave  her  books  and  toys,  as  well  as  the 
fresh  milk  and  fresh  air.  She  gave  her  a 
cheek  to  kiss  every  morning  and  evening — 
the  same  cheek  and  the  same  spot,  just  half 
an  inch  off  the  little  mole — and  she  taught 
her  a  text  every  day,  and  she  came  and 
tucked  her  up  in  bed  the  last  thing  at  night. 
The  difference  was  that  she  did  not  bend 
down  and  kiss  her  like  father  and  mother 
did.  If  Elsie  woke  when  they  came,  she 
used  to  hold  up  dolly  to  be  kissed  too.  Aunt 
Jane  didn't  kiss  dolls,  and  Elsie  was  afraid 
that  dolly  must  miss  mother  and  father 
dreadfully.  So  she  always  pretended  that 
they  were  just  coming.  Dolly  was  satisfied 
with  this,  because  dolls  don't  know  any 
better.  Elsie  did.  So  she  felt  "very  all 
alone,"  she  told  the  pine  trees,  before  Little 
Love  came. 

"  Little  Love  "  was  Elsie's  own  name  for 
him ;  but  she  called  him  "  the  little  boy  " 
when  she  described  him  to  Aunt  Jane.  His 
hair  was  all  "  curly-wurly,"  she  explained, 
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and  he  laughed  "all  over  his  mouf."  He 
was  "  big  as  so  " — which  was  nearly  as  high 
as  she  could  reach.  He  wore  a  college 
cricket-cap  and  blazer,  like  Cousin  Fred, 
but  he  didn't  make  them  "so  drefful  dirty, 
'cause  he  was  a  gooder  boy";  and  she 
"  'spected  "  his  name  was  Jack. 

Aunt  Jane  said  she  didn't  know  who  he 
could  be,  and  Jack  wasn't  a  proper  name, 
only  a  nickname  for  John  ;  but  if  he  was 
respectable,  Elsie  might  play  with  him.  She 
heard  Elsie  talking  to  him  behind  the  fence, 
the  next  morning,  but  she  did  not  hear  the 
little  boy. 

"Have  you  found  out  the  little  boy's 
name  ? "  she  asked,  when  Elsie  came  in  to 
dinner. 

"  His  name  is  Johu,"  Elsie  stated  gravely, 
"but  his  nickname  is  Jack.  His  mother 
calls  him  Little  Love,  like  Aunt  Edie  does 
the  baby.     He  is  very  'spectable." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ? "  Aunt  Jane 
inquired. 

Elsie  paused  with  a  spoonful  of  tapioca 
half-way  to  her  mouth,  and  shook  her  yellow 
curls  solemnly. 

"  He  doesn't  live  anywhere.  He  is  only 
staying  with  his  auntie.  She  is  very  nice  to 
him,  bat  he  is  afraid  he  worries  her,  'cause 
he  heard  her  say  she  wasn't  used  to  children." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Aunt  Jane.  "  Poor  woman  ! 
I  wTonder  if  it  is  Miss  Sniith  ?  You  must 
ask  him  to  tell  you  his  aunt's  name,  and  if 
he  is  respectable,  I  will  call  and  ask  her  to 
let  him  come  to  tea.  You  may  have  him  in 
the  garden  this  afternoon,  because  I  am 
going  to  the  sewing-meeting.  Mind  you 
don't  throw  the  ball  near  the  windows  or 
run  over  the  flowers." 

When  Aunt  Jane  came  home  from  the 
sewing -meeting,  she  heard  them  talking 
behind  the  fence.  At  least,  she  heard  Elsie. 
The  little  boy  was  so  quiet  that  she  feared 
he  must  be  in  mischief.  So  she  went  out  at 
the  side  gate  and  walked  up  through  the 
trees  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  She  saw 
Elsie's  yellow  hair  over  a  bush,  and  her 
little  white  hand  waving  as  she  talked,  but  she 
could  not  catch  what  she  said,  because  she 
was  slightly  deaf.  If  she  hadn't  been,  she 
would  have  heard  this  : — 

1  When  I  go  home,  Little  Love,  I  fink  I 


'  Aunt  Jane  had  '  morbid  fancies '  herself  when  Elsie  had  left—fancies  of  a  little  girl  with  blue  eyes  and 

golden  hair." 
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shall  pretend  to  be  naughty,  so  mummy  will 
be  "bliged  to  put  me  in  the  corner.  I  shall 
be  good  again  d'rectly,  so  shell  hug  me, 
and  hug  me.  And  daddy  will  say,  4  Well, 
Poppets,  have  you  been  bad,  or  verybad,  to- 
day ?  '  He  always  says  that  when  he  comes 
home.  And  I  shall  say  :  '  Rather  bad,  daddy  ; 
but  I'm  very,  very  good  now.'  Then  hell  hug 
me.  But  mummy  and  daddy  will  be  sure  to 
hug  me,  even  if  I'm  good.  I  fink  it  would 
be  betterest  to  be  good,  don't  you,  Little 
Love  ?  You  must  say  '  Yes,'  'cause  little 
boys  and  girls  ought  to  be.  Say  :  '  Be  good, 
Elsie.'  Oh  !  I  had  forgetted  you  always  call 
me  ' Bluebell.'  Say:  'Be  good,  Bluebell.' 
Now  we  will  play  at  coming  home.  I  will 
be  muvver,  and  you  shall  be  farver,  and 
dolly  shall  be  me." 

Aunt  Jane  came  through  the  bushes  just 
as  dolly  had  reached  home,  and  mother — 
that  was  Elsie—  was  giving  her  to  father- 
that  was  the  little  boy — to  hold,  and  telling 
him  to  ask  if  she  had  been  bad,  or  very  bad. 
Aunt  Jane  saw  the  doll,  and  she  saw  Elsie, 
but  she  didn't  see  the  little  boy.  There 
ivasnH  any  little  boy  for  Aunt  Jane,  or 
anybody  but  Elsie,  to  see.  He  was  what 
clever  people,  w7ho  have  read  a  lot  of  big 
books,  call  an  hallucination.  Ordinary 
people  would  call  him  imagination.  Elsie 
called  him  "  pretend  "  till  she  forgot  that  she 
was  pretending. 

Aunt  Jane  called  him  "  nonsense,"  and 
told  Elsie  that  she  mustn't  talk  to  herself, 
and  she  would  never  get  well  if  she  did. 
She  gave  her  two  texts  to  learn  that  evening, 
instead  of  one,  to  keep  her  mind  occupied. 
Elsie  taught  them  to  Little  Love  the  next 
morning.  Also  she  showed  him  the  hollow 
up  the  hill,  where  they  could  hide  from  Aunt 
Jane. 

"  She  wants  to  take  you  away  from  poor 
Bluebell,  Little  Love,"  she  whispered.  "  She 
doesn't  know  how  'spectable  you  are." 

Aunt  Jane  did  not  hear  any  more  of 
Little  Love  till  the  two  days  when  it  rained. 
Then  Susan  told  her  that  Miss  Elsie  was 
playing  with  a  make-believe  child  behind 
the  breakfast-room  door. 

"  Puttin'  'im  in  the  corner,  an'  takin'  'im 
out  ag'in,  an'  makin'  a  fuss  of  'im,  mum," 
she  said  with  a  grin.  "  'Nuf  to  make  a  cat 
laugh,  it  is  !  " 

Aunt  Jane  did  not  laugh,  because  she  was 
not  a  cat.  She  went  down  the  passage  and 
heard  Elsie  play  at  going  home  and  being 
kissed  by  mummy  and  daddy  ;  and  then  she 
went  away  to  her  own  room  and  cried  ;  and 
then  she  wrote  to  mother  : — 


"  Elsie  is  improved  in  health,  and  I  do 
not  think  she  is  unhappy,  but  she  evidently 
pines  for  younger  companionship,  and  she 
has  morbid  fancies  about  an  imaginary  child. 
So  I  think  it  would  probably  be  better  for 
her  to  return.  You  will  understand  that  I 
do  not  write  this  because  I  wish  to  get  rid 
of  the  child.  I  am,  indeed,  much  attached 
to  her,  and  she  is  no  trouble  at  all." 

Father  came  down  to  fetch  Elsie  the  next 
Saturday.  She  jumped  at  him,  and  nearly 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  and 
quite  knocked  his  hat  off ;  and  he  asked  if 
she  had  been  bad,  or  very  bad,  and  she  told 
him  "  none  bad."  Aunt  Jane  said  that  the 
statement,  though  ungrammatical,  wTas  per- 
fectly accurate  ;  and  she  gave  Elsie  four  pic- 
ture-books, and  three  boxes  of  toys,  and  a  little 
brooch  that  was  real  gold  ;  and  when  Aunt 
Jane  held  out  her  cheek  to  be  kissed,  Elsie 
kissed  her  in  sixteen  different  places.  Aunt 
Jane  had  "  morbid  fancies "  herself  when 
Elsie  had  left  —  fancies  of  a  little  girl 
with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  who  sat  on 
a  hassock  at  her  feet,  and  nursed  her  doll, 
and  learnt  her  texts. 

Elsie  forgot  her  imaginary  playmate  for 
a  few  days,  when  she  had  mother  and  father 
and  Fido  and  the  cat.  But  on  the  third 
night  she  cried  out  after  she  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  mother  ran  to  the  nursery,  and 
found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  pink  in  the  face 
and  big  in  the  eyes,  and  neither  awake  nor 
asleep. 

"  I've  forgetted  you,"  she  cried,  "all  this 
drefful  long  time,  an'  you've  been  crying, 
poor  Little  Love  !  I  won't  do  it  any  more. 
Poor  Little  Love  !  " 

She  made  uneasy  efforts  to  embrace  some- 
thing, and  mother  slipped  her  own  arm  in 
between  hers,  and  she  went  to  sleep  hugging 
that. 

She  was  inclined  to  be  feverish,  mother 
told  father,  and  she  would  ask  the  doctor 
to  look  at  her  if  the  bills  hadn't  mounted 
up  so.  Father  said  there  would  always  be 
bills  if  they  called  in  the  doctor  every  time  a 
child  talked  in  its  sleep  ;  but  he  wrent  up 
and  looked  at  Elsie  ;  and  when  he  came 
down  he  said  that  he  knew  what  women 
were,  and  mother  would  worry  herself  a]  J 
the  time  till  she  had  the  doctor,  so  he'd  ask 
him  to  call  in  the  morning.  So  mother  saw 
that  father  was  anxious  about  Elsie,  but  she 
did  not  say  so.     She  knew  what  men  were  ! 

The  doctor  said  that  there  was  nothing 
organically  wrong  with  Elsie  ;  but  she  was 
very  imaginative  and  highly  strung,  and  the 
excitement    of    this    "  morbid    fancy " — he 
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1  She  was  always  talking  to  Little  Love  now." 


*& 


:0h,  my  dear,  my  dear,'  Aunt  Jane  sobbed,  'there  wasn't  any  little  boy!'" 


called  it  that,  too — was  harmful  to  her  ;  and 
they  must  try  and  keep  her  mind  occupied, 
so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  it.  "But  I 
shouldn't  scold  her  or  laugh  at  it,"  he 
advised.  "  She  can't  help  it.  It  is  nothing 
so  abnormal,  after  all.  We  all  have  our 
4  Little  Loves,'  only  we  don't  believe  in  them, 
like  Elsie  does." 


But  he  looked  very  grave,  and  tapped  his 
chin  with  the  pencil  of  his  appointment- 
book  when  he  drove  away.  "She'll  be 
having  a  standing  hallucination  if  we  don't 
mind,"  he  muttered  ;  "  and  that's  half  way 
to  the  madhouse.  I  must  see  her  as  often 
as  I  can  without  running  up  a  big  bill. 
They're  having  rather  a  struggle,  I'm  afraid." 
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They  pretended  not  to  notice  when  Elsie 
played  with  her  imaginary  playfellow. 
Mother  took  her  out  in  the  afternoons,  and 
father  played  with  her  in  the  evenings,  and 
Betsy  read  her  to  sleep  ;  and  they  had  the 
neighbour's  little  girl  in  to  tea  with  her,  and 
Cousin  Ethel  to  stay  for  a  week,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  keep  her  mind  full  of  the  real 
world.  But  she  kept  creeping  away  to  quiet 
corners,  and  they  would  find  her  talking 
under  her  breath  to  Little  Love.  .  After  a 
few  months  she  talked  to  him  even  when 
they  were  in  the  room.  She  saw  him  almost 
as  plainly  as  reality,  the  doctor  thought ;  and 
it  was  "  an  hallucination  due  to  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  nervous  organisation, 
which  raised  an  image  of  imagination  to  the 
vividness  of  an  object  of  sense."  There  was 
no  particular  harm  in  the  hallucination  itself, 
he  said  ;  but  the  constant  excitement  was  very 
injurious  to  Elsie  in  her  enfeebled  condition, 
and  he  should  try  to  persuade  her  that  he 
had  taken  Little  Love  away. 

The  doctor's  attempt  failed,  however  ;  and 
Elsie  cried  herself  poorly  afterwards.  She 
crouched  in  a  corner  with  her  arms  protect- 
in  gly  round  nothing  when  the  doctor  called 
again  ;  and  she  would  not  speak  to  him  till 
he  promised  never  again  to  try  to  put  Little 
Love  in  his  bag  or  to  take  him  away. 

He  pretended  to  shake  hands  with  him 
and  feel  his  pulse  and  look  at  his  tongue  ; 
and  he  called  him  a  good  boy  to  take  the 
medicine  that  Elsie  made  such  a  fuss  over. 
After  that  they  always  called  Little  Love 
when  the  time  came  for  the  medicine,  and 
Elsie  took  it  without  a  murmur. 

The  medicine  did  not  cure  her,  however, 
and  she  grew  so  thin  that  one  could  almost 
see  her  bones.  The  doctor  said  that  she 
wanted  bracing  up.  So  father  took  his 
holiday  earlier  than  he  had  intended,  and 
they  went  to  Deal,  and  lived  in  a  little  house 
in  Beach  Street.  The  top  back  bedroom 
looked  right  over  the  sea  and  pier,  and  Elsie 
generally  sat  there.  She  was  too  weak  to 
play  much  on  the  beach,  and  the  other 
children  teased  her  about  "  talking  to 
herself."  She  was  always  talking  to  Little 
Love  now,  and  father  wrote  to  the  doctor 
about  it.  The  doctor  wrote  back  that  he 
was  running  down  to  Deal  himself  for  a  day 
or  so,  and  he  would  call  and  see  his  little 
friend.     The  doctor  was  fond  of  Elsie. 

She  was  too  poorly  to  get  out  of  bed  when 
he  came,  and  he  sat  with  her  for  a  long 
time.  After  tea  he  wrapped  her  in  a  blanket 
and  held  her  on  his  knee  at  the  window. 
Little  Love  had  gone  out  on  the  beach  to 


play,  he  declared,  watching  her  closely  under 
his  bushy  eyebrows.  "  Look  at  him  throwing 
stones  into  the  water  !  Where  ?  Why,  over 
there.  That's  Little  Love  in  the  black  cap 
with  blue  stripes,  isn't  it  ?  The  nice-looking 
boy,  with  the  curly  hair  — I  thought  so. — No, 
I  don't  think  we'll  call  him.  He  likes  to 
play  on  the  beach,  poor  little  chap.  Now  you 
go  to  sleep  for  a  little  while,  Bluebell.  /  am 
going  to  call  you  that,  too." 

The  doctor  put  her  back  in  bed  ;  and, 
when  she  dozed,  he  beckoned  father,  and 
they  went  downstairs  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Incipient  brain-fever,"  he  said.  "  The 
child  is  wearing  herself  out  with  over- 
imagination.       In     her     weak     state,    I'm 

afraid There's  just  one  chance ;    but 

it's  kill  or  cure.     I  mean " 

He  whispered  to  father  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  father  kept  nodding  silently.  Then  they 
went  out  together. 

The  desperate  cure  succeeded.  Elsie 
missed  the  brain-fever — "by  the  skin  of  her 
teeth,"  the  doctor  said.  When  she  re- 
covered, she  never  spoke  of  Little  Love  to 
mother  and  father,  and  they  never  mentioned 
him  to  her.  The  doctor  led  carefully  up  to 
the  subject  when  he  was  alone  with  her  one 
afternoon. 

"The  hallucination  has  gone,"  he  told 
mother  and  father  afterwards,  "  but  not  the 
memory  of  it.  She  says  that  Little  Love 
has  gone  to  Australia  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  he  is  coming  back  to  her  in  ten  years 
exactly,  and  she  is  to  meet  him  on  the  pier 
at  half -past  seven  o'clock." 

"You  don't  think  it  will  come  back, 
doctor,  do  you  ?  "  mother  inquired  anxiously. 
"I  don't  know."  The  doctor  frowned 
thoughtfully.  "  The  mind  is  a  curious 
thing.  This  idea  of  a  definite  appointment 
is  unfortunate.  WVll  hope  that  other 
interests  will  crowd  it  out." 

The  doctor  was  six  thousand  miles  away 
when  the  tenth  anniversary  came,  and 
mother  and  father  had  taken  the  long 
journey  beyond  the  measure  of  miles.  Elsie 
lived  with  Aunt  Jane  now.  Aunt  Jane  had 
"  undried "  as  she  grew  older,  and  she  was 
very,  very  fond  of  Elsie,  who  had  grown 
from  a  pale,  delicate,  brooding  child  into  a 
pink,  healthy,  lively  girl  of  eighteen,  who 
did  not  know  what  nerves  were.  A  fortnight 
before  the  anniversary,  however,  she  became 
fidgety  and  excitable,  and  could  not  sleep. 
Aunt  Jane  thought  that  she  needed  a  change, 
and  offered  to  go  anywhere  that  Elsie  pre- 
ferred. Elsie  clapped  her  hands  delightedly 
and  said  "  Deal  I  " 
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Aunt  Jane  used  every  argument  against 
Deal  except  the  real  one.  She  had  never 
mentioned  the  hallucination  to  Elsie,  and 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  do  so.  Bat  Elsie 
was  obstinate — which  was  unusual  with  her 
— and  to  Deal  they  went.  Her  good  spirits 
returned  as  soon  as  she  was  there.  She 
did  not  mention  the  delusion  or  her  previous 
visit,  and  Aunt  Jane  hoped  that  she  had  for- 
gotten both,  but  she  resolved  to  keep  her  from 
the  pier  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  August, 
when  the  ten  years  were  up.  Just  after 
seven  she  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
hear  the  Royal  Marine  Band  on  the  Esplanade. 
Elsie  went  without  demur ;  but  when  they 
had  taken  their  seats,  she  said  that* she  must 
go  and  fetch  her  jacket,  in  case  it  grew 
chilly  later.  She  had  not  returned  wrhen 
the  band  commenced  playing  ;  nor  at  eight ; 
nor  at  half-past.  Aunt  Jane  went  down  the 
pier  to  look  for  her  ;  but  she  did  not  see  her. 
Then  she  went  to  their  lodgings,  but  Elsie 
was  not  there.  It  was  after  nine  when  she 
came  in.  She  was  very  pink  and  smiling, 
and  she  hummed  a  tune  as  she  came  up  the 
stairs  ;  and  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa  beside 
Aunt  Jane  and  put  her  arms  round  her. 

"  A  wonderful,  wonderful  thing  has 
happened,  auntie,"  she  whispered.  "  A 
wonderful  thing  !  Do  you  remember  the 
little  boy  that  I  used  to  play  with  at 
Frensham  ?  He  went  away  to  Australia  for 
ten  years,  and  he  has  come  back  again.     I 

met  him  on  the  pier,  and What  is  the 

matter,  auntie,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  child  !  "  Aunt  Jane  wailed. 

"  You  silly  auntie  !  He  isn't  going  to  run 
away  with  me.  I  don't  suppose  he  wants  to  ; 
and  of  course  I  haven't  thought  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  do  like  him.  I  always  liked 
the  little  boy  that " 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  Aunt  Jane 
sobbed,  "  there  wasn't  any  little  boy  !  It 
was  a  delusion  that  you  had  after  the  fever. 
They  got  rid  of  it  by  making  you  believe 
thit  he  had  gone  for  ten  years.  The  doctor 
was  afraid  it  might  return.  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  tell  you  ;  but  perhaps  I  was 
wrong.     I  must  tell  you  now." 

Then  she  told  her — as  far  as  she  knew, 
and  when  Aunt  Jane  came  to  the  end,  Elsie 
fainted.  When  she  came  to,  Aunt  Jane 
helped  her  to  bed.  She  tossed  about  all 
night,  talking  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream  to 
"  Little  Love." 

"  He  seemed  so  real,"  she  said  the  next 
morning,  "  and— and  I  was  in  love  with — 
with  the  hallucination,  I  suppose." 

They  decided  to  leave  the  place  the  next 


day.  Aunt  Jane  would  have  gone  at  once, 
but  Elsie  insisted  on  going  on  the  pier  in 
the  evening.     So  they  went. 

They  had  scarcely  stepped  upon  the  pier 
before  Elsie  gripped  her  aunt's  arm  tightly. 

"  There  it  is  !  "  she  cried.  "By  the  second 
lamp-post.  It  looks  like  a  tall,  dark  young 
fellow  with  curly  hair.  He  is  smiling  at  me 
and  playing  with  his  watch-guard " 

"  Hush,  dear  !  "  Aunt  Jane  said.  "  That 
is  a  young   man.     Don't  stare  at  him  so, 

or Turn  your  head  away,  Elsie,  and 

pass  him  quickly." 

Elsie  hung  heavily  on  her  aunt's  arm  and 
walked  unsteadily  on  ;  but  the  stranger 
raised  bis  hat  and  stopped  in  front  of  them. 

"  You  are  faint,"  he  said.  "  Allow  me  to 
help  you."  He  turned  to  Aunt  Jane. 
"  Miss  Mason,  I  think.     I  am  Jack  Prescott. 

I  met  your  niece  here  ten  years  ago,  and 

Lean  on  me,  Miss  Bluebell — Miss  Elsie,  I 
mean.  That's  better.  Why,  you  look  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  ghost." 

"  I — I  thought  you  were,"  she  said  feebly. 
"At  least,  I  thought  you  weren't  real. 
Auntie  said  that  there  wasn't  any  Little  —any 
little  boy  at  Frensham." 

"  There  wasn't,"  Aunt  Jane  said  firmly. 
"  You  know  you  weren't  there."  She  looked 
at  the  stranger  suspiciously. 

"  No,  I  wasn't ;  but  I  am  the  little  boy 
that  Miss  Elsie  means,  all  the  same.  May  I 
come  home  with  you  and  explain  ?  " 

So  they  went  to  the  lodgings,  and  sat  at 
the  bay  window  overlooking  the  sea,  and  the 
story  that  he  told  them  was  this  : — 

"  It  was  ten  years  ago,  and  I  was  a  boy  of 
twelve,  throwing  stones  out  in  the  wrater 
from  the  beach  behind  Beach  Street.  We 
were  leaving  the  town  the  next  morning,  and 
I  was  making  the  most  of  the  last  night. 
Presently  two  gentlemen  came  out  to  me — 
one  must  have  been  Miss  Elsie's  father,  the 
other  was  a  doctor.  They  asked  to  see  my 
parents,  but  I  told  them  they  had  gone  upon 
an  excursion.  So  the  doctor  put  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  and  talked  to  me. 

"  There  was  a  little  girl  of  eight,  he  said, 
who  had  had  a  fever  a  year  before,  and  since 
then  had  been  very  delicate,  and  she  had 
a  delusion,  like  people  have  when  they  are 
'  light-headed  '  in  a  fever.  Her  delusion  wras 
that  she  saw  a  boy  and  talked  to  him  and 
played  with  him.  She  called  him  'Little 
Love,'  or  Jack  (that  was  my  name,  it 
happened),  and  she  pretended  that  he  called 
her  '  Bluebell ' ;  but  her  real  name  was  Elsie. 

"  This  little  girl  had  seen  me  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  doctor  had  told  her  that  I 
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was  <  Little  Love '  (I  didn't  like  being  called 
such  a  name,  I  remember),  and  she  believed 
him.  If  I  would  go  in  and  talk  to  her,  and 
pretend  I  was  the  boy,  they  thought  that  she 
might  believe  me  ;  and  if  I  told  her  that  I 
was  going  away,  then  perhaps  when  I  left, 


"  I  found  a  very  thin,  very  pale,  very  pretty 
little  girl  propped  up  with  pillows." 


the  delusion  would  go  too.  Only  I  must 
remember  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  be  very 
kind  and  gentle  to  her,  and  say  I  was  coming 
back  some  day— in  ten  years,  the  doctor 
suggested.  Also,  I  must  recollect  that  my 
name  was  '  Little  Love,1  and  be  sure  to  call 
her  '  Bluebell/ 


"  I  went,  of  course.  I  found  a  very  thin, 
very  pale,  very  pretty  little  girl  propped  up 
with  pillows.  I  was  only  a  rackety,  mis- 
chievous boy,  like  other  boys  ;  but  I  should 
have  been  kind  to  her  if  they  hadn't  told  me. 
I  put  my  arm  round  her  and  said  :  '  I've 
come  to  see  you,  Bluebell.' 
And  she  looked  at  me  as  if 
she  wrere  half-frightened,  and 
said  :  '  Oh-h  !  You  look  so 
real,  Little  Love.  You  aren't 
different,  are  you  ?  And  you 
like  me  just  the  same,  don't 
you  ?  '  I  said  I  was  just  the 
same,  and  I  liked  her  very 
much  —  that  was  true,  Miss 
Elsie— but  I  was  going  away 
to  Australia  for  ten  years,  and 
I  had  come  to  say  '  Good-bye.' 
She  cried,  and  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  didn't  cry  too.  You 
see,  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
little  girl. 

"  Well,  we  talked  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  persuaded  her  not 
to  cry  ;  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  woidd  come  back. 
So  I  made  a  definite  appoint- 
ment with  her,  as  you  know. 

"  She  said  '  Good-bye  '  to  me 
very  affectionately.  F  don't 
know  if  Miss  Elsie  will  mind 

me  mentioning  it,  but " 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Elsie 
interrupted  hastily.  'J I  —  I 
was  only  a  child." 

"  It  mattered  to  me,"  be  said 
softly.  "  I  never  forgot  little 
Bluebell,  who  hung  round  my 
neck  and  kissed  me,  and  made 
me  promise  to  be  good  and 
come  back.  I  always  felt  that 
I  had  an  account  to  give  of 
myself  when  I  came.  And  I 
always  believed  that  little  Blue- 
bell would  be  waiting  for  me. 
I  should  have  known  you  with- 
out the  bluebells  in  your  hat. 
That's  all,  I  think." 

Aunt    Jane    didn't     think 

that  it  was.     So  she  left  them 

alone  together  ;  and  when  she 

came  back,  he  had  told  Elsie  the  rest.     He 

was  going  to  marry  her,  he  said,  and  cure 

her  hallucination  about  him. 

According  to  Aunt  Jane,  he  hasn't  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  Elsie  ;  but  he  has  certainly 
caught  the  hallucination  himself,  for  he, 
always  calls  Elsie  "  kittle  Love." 


The  Elephant-Catchers. 
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THERE  are  strange  smells  in  the  jungle, 
of  many  men  and  captive  elephants. 
The  black  khalege  pheasants  and  the 
porcupines  have  eyed  them  from  evergreen 
thickets  along  the  river  bank  where  they 
have  camped.  The  black  gibbons,  climbing 
cautiously  from  tree  to  tree,  have  peered 
down  at  their  tents  and  sniffed  at  their  cook- 
ing. All  the  tangled  Chittagong  jungle, 
from  the  Bhangamoora  hills  northward  to 
this  stream  —  the  Chengree  —  has  smelled 
them  or  heard  them  or  seen  them.  For  their 
trail  is  from  the  Bengal  Bay  in  the  south  to 
this  wrater  ;  beyond  it  they  have  not  gone. 
But  beyond,  in  the 
forest's  heart,  lies  the 
game  for  which  they 
have  travelled  far  : 
wild  elephants.  To- 
morrow, then,  rested 
from  the  weariness  of 
their  journey,  they 
will  go  on  until  they 
find  the  beasts.  Then 
they  will  set  about 
their  capture  with 
all  the  craft  and 
system  of  the  Bengal 
Elephant  Catching 
Service,  of  which  they 
are  an  arm  reaching 
up  from  Dacca  City 
two  hundred  difficult  miles  to  this  savage 
wilderness. 

Now,  though,  of  a  sudden  it  is  twilight ; 
all  the  dimming  sky  to  the  west,  over  the 
silhouetted  tree-tops,  is  mauve  and  rose. 
Three  hundred  brown  beaters  from  the 
Chittagong,  and  half  a  hundred  trained 
elephant  men — Bengalese  from  Dacca — are 
cooking  their  evening  meal.  Up  from  the 
river,  through  the  groups  about  their  red 
fires,  move  the  captive  elephants,  two-score 
great,  docile  beasts,  the  white  -  turbaned 
mahouts  behind  their  ragged  ears.  In  the 
dusk  they  loom  tremendous,  glistening,  from 
their  evening  bath,  as  they  pass  the  dancing 
flames.  Silently  they  pace  to  their  picket 
lines,  where  the  heaped  howdahs  and  packs 
rise  mountainously.     Their  drivers'   urging 
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voices  float  out  from  deepening  shadows  at 
the  forest's  edge  :  "  Akbar  !  Maharaj'  Maha- 
rajah !  Bahadar  !  mail  !  mail !  " 

It  is  growing  chilly,  for  it  is  December — 
elephant  season.  The  stirring  night  breeze 
lifts  the  odour  of  unclean  tobacco  and  cook- 
ing dall  from  many  kettles  along  the  banks, 
where  every  red  flame  flickers  on  strange, 
dark  faces  and  turbans  and  shining  torsos. 
On  the  least  malarious  hillock  there  are  tents 
luminous  -  willed.  The  Sahibs  are  there — 
clever  men  whose  trade  is  snaring  white 
elephants,  a  herd  at  a  time.  Petersen  Sahib 
is  there — the  man  who  made  elephant-catch- 
ing an  art  in  India. 

Outside  the  tent- 
flaps  sit  the  dozen 
fierce,  bearded, 
Mohammedan  rifle- 
men in  gigantic 
turbans  and  curled- 
up  shoes,  smoking 
water  pipes  through 
grimy  funnels  of  cloth. 
Among  the  tent-ropes 
are  the  Bengal  body- 
servants,  guarding  tin 
clothes  -  boxes,  gcn- 
cases,  string  beads, 
blankets.  When  they 
wTould  have  put  them 
to  rights,  the  great 
Petersen  Sahib  drove  them  out,  that  he  and 
his  English  aide,  Dennis  Sahib,  might  talk 
with  Nur  Ali,  the  Mohammedan  Jemadar — 
the  overseer.  Nur  Ali  travelled  ahead  of 
the  elephants  to-day ;  Nur  Ali  has  been 
across  the  river  and  in  the  jungle  beyond 
with  the  trackers.  Perhaps  he  has  seen  the 
wild  herd  there.  "  Ohe,  Immam  Baksh ! 
Cease  cooking ;  the  Sahibs  will  have  no 
thought  of  ducks  and  curry  till  the  jackals 
go  to  bed." 

Inside,  Nur  Ali,  tall,  brown,  all  beard  and 
turban  and  white-looped  robes,  tells  his  tale. 
Sitting  on  charpoys,  the  Englishmen  listen. 
In  a  corner  squats  the  master  tracker— keen, 
frowsy  little  man,  who  can  weave  strange 
stories  from  wet  leaves  and  bent  twigs. 
Nur  Ali  says,  in  Urdu  :  "  We  have  found 
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the  wild  herd  in  the  forest,  but  three  miles 
hence.  Bear  witness,  tracker.  A  lordly 
herd,  as  the  trackers  said  days  ago,  Sahibs. 
Fifty  and  one  in  all  —  twenty  -  five  he- 
elephants,  of  which  seven  are  tuskers  and 
koomeriahs — kings  of  tuskers— and  eighteen 
mucknas,  without  tusks,  and  rneergas,  third- 
raters.  Twenty-four  she-elephants  there 
are,  also,  and  but  two  calves.  The  herd  does 
not  wander  far,  and  good  men  watch.  To- 
morrow, in  truth,  the  game  may  begin,  Allah 
willing — saving  the  Sahib's  presence. 

"Concerning  the  men  under  me  —  two 
Chittagong  beaters  slipped  away  on  the  day's 
march,  deserting  with  their  packs.  Shall 
men  chase  them  ?  Good.  Afzal  Khan,  who 
was  sick  with  dysentery,  died  riverward  at 
sunset.  Also,  certain  Joomas,  wild  hillmen 
of  the  Chuckna  tribes,  came  into  camp  but 
now,  with  gourds  of  Jooma  drink  as  offer- 
ings. Some  Chittagong  beaters  would  have 
got  drunk,  and  were  beaten.  The  drink  was 
saved  for  the  pack  elephants,  being  like 
arrack,  as  the  Sahibs  know.  The  elephant 
Jairam  has  a  fresh  rope  gall,  and  the  mahout 
should  be  lined " 

He  drones  on,  and  presently  Petersen 
Sahib  talks,  and  they  plan  turn  about,  these 


somewhere  in  the  black  forest,  the  game  lies, 
colossal,  majestic,  dim  among  tall  trees,  like 
part  of  a  primeval  scene  half  the  shadow  of 


RAGGING     A     BABE    OF    THE    JUNGLE. 

four  who  are  the  brain  of  this  arm  from 
Dacca.  Along  the  river  the  fires  are  dying  ; 
elephants  and  men  sleep.     Beyond  the  river, 


MOTHER    AND    CHILD    IN    CAPTIVITY. 

imagination.  In  the  ghostly  thickets  about 
them  are  phantoms  of  lithe,  turbaned 
trackers,   melting   into  matted   ambush    at 

the  lifting  of  one  great  ear,  now  here, 

now  where  ? 


When  the  world  was  made,  dusty 
elephant  herds  came,  at  winter,  to  the 
Chittagong  jungles.  Men  always 
coveted  their  strength  —  at  first, 
Orientally,  for  sport  and  show ; 
finally,  Occidentally,  for  use.  Ancient, 
brown-faced  kings  of  Hind  took  them 
by  maiming  pitfalls,  or  from  safety 
shot  them  to  death  for  the  wicked  joy 
of  killing  such  vast  creatures.  Those 
who  survived  their  bungling  snares 
they  trained  to  match  against  tigers 
in  their  castle  moats,  to  bear  their 
state  howdahs,  to  crush  their  enemies' 
heads.  When  the  English  came, 
looking  with  Western  eyes  at  the 
great,  powerful,  docile  beasts,  they 
found  further  use  than  that  for  them. 
They  were  good  to  bear  their  Army's 
guns  and  stores  in  places  where  men 
could  never  take  them.  They  were 
useful  when  there  was  need  of  any 
great  labour  in  almost  inaccessible 
places,  for  the  Army,  for  the  Civil 
Government,  for  private  contractors.  All 
the  centuries  before,  they  had  gone  to  waste 
—  patient,     strong,     breathing     machinery 
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travelling  fifteen  miles  a  day  in  hilly, 
swampy,  or  sound  country,  carrying  half  a 
ton  marching  weight  or  a  ton  for  a  little 
distance,  and  going  at  a  score  of  different- 
looking  tasks,  when  taught,  with  almost 
human  discrimination. 

The  Indian  Government  made  an  Elephant 
Department  that  grew  with  the  years.  Men 
were  paid  well  to  study  the  ways  of  elephants 
— the  best  methods  of  taking  them  and 
keeping  them.  India  was  dotted  with  depots 
for  training  them — headquarters  for  men 
like  Petersen  Sahib.  This  man,  the  first 
great  elephant-catcher,  reduced  the  process 
of  their  capture  to  a  science,  taking  not  one 
or  two,  but  fifty  at  a  coup — a  herd  complete, 
like  the  herd  sleeping  with  easy  minds 
beyond  the  camp  on  the  Chengree. 


At  sunrise  the  camp  wakes  noisily.  In  the 
early  mist  down  stream  the  pack  elephants 
smash  through  the  scrub,  collecting  the 
fodder  for  the  day — five  hundred  pounds 
for  each.  The  voices  of  their  mahouts  rise 
together  with  the  hoarse  scream  of  a  hidden 
peacock.    "  Tull !  "  they  say  to  their  charges, 


AN     ELEPHANTS      BATHING-PLACE. 

"  tull,  tull !  "  The  big  beasts,  raising  green 
sheaves  of  grass  with  their  trunks,  pile  them 
on  their  backs.  Presently  they  are  driven 
back  to  the  breakfasting  camp,  great  moving 
mounds  of  green. 

Petersen  gives  short  time  for  eating  when 
the  game  is  marked.  The  mist  is  not  gone, 
nor  the  cloying  night-smell  of  wet  marigolds, 
before  he  clambers  to  his  howdah  and  leads 
his  people  across  the  yellow7  stream  and  into 


the  forest  beyond.  "  Allah  !  Allah  !  " 
mutter  the  mahouts,  invoking  luck,  but 
cautiously,  for  the  order  is  silence.  Even 
the  garrulous  coolie  ranks  are  still.  The 
rearguard  of  Mohammedan  riflemen  tramps 
like  a  sullen  clump  of  warriors  to  a  surprise. 
They  have  not  travelled  far  into  the  forest 
when  the  van  elephant  stops  with  raised 
trunk.  The  long  line  shuffles  to  a  halt. 
There  is  a  little  naked  creature  gliding  from 


THE     BATH. 


between  the  trees  ahead,  grinning  and 
ducking  servilely  before  Petersen's  howdah. 
Dennis,  Nur  All,  the  master- tracker  hurry 
up,  as  the  little  man  points  with  extravagant 
simian  gesture.  The  wild  herd  is  not  a  mile 
ahead. 

Petersen  swings  to  the  ground.  The 
watchful  mahouts  make  their  mounts  kneel, 
and  the  alwTays  w7eary  coolie  column  sinks 
into  the  grass.  Men  and  beasts  form  a  sun- 
splashed  picture  like  a  bit  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  or  the  Bible  :  a  caravan  resting  in 
the  forest ;  a  treasure-train ;  anything  of 
the  past  sufficiently  bizarre  and  wonderful. 
They  rest  for  a  moment  only,  while  the 
leaders  talk,  and  the  Bengalese,  trotting 
back,  prod  the  beaters  to  their  feet,  and 
number  them  off  into  twin  dingy  herds,  one 
under  Dennis  and  Nur  Ali,  and  one  under 
Petersen  and  his  head- tracker.  The  war 
against  the  wild  herd  begins  in  earnest  now. 

Baldly,  this  is  the  way  these  men  will 
work  : 

The  Chittagong  beaters  must  surround  the 
herd    stealthily,   each   of    the    two    parties 
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making  a  wide,  semicircular  detour, 
dropping;  two  men  every  fifty  feet. 
When  tha  divisions  meet  beyond  the 
game,  there  will  be  a  ring,  round 
about,  of  coolies  posted  within  shout- 
ing distance  of  each  other.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  ring  to  hem  the 
herd  in  for  days  by  gun-fire,  and 
gong-beating  and  flames  at  night. 
Meanwhile,  a  great  log  stockade  is 
to  be  built.  Then  the  wild  herd  is 
to  be  driven  into  it,  with  how  much 
craft  and  chance  of  failure  only  an 
elephant-catcher  knows.  Once  in, 
the  game  is  won. 

But  now  the  game  is  only  begun. 
Petersen  has  swung  his  detour  party 
westward  into  the  jungle,  the  trackers 
crawling  along  in  the  lead,  himself 
following  the  coolie  column.  Behind 
him  the  tall  turban  of  Nur  Ali 
and  Dennis's  sun-hat  are  flitting 
out  of  sight  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  kneeling  elephants  are  hardly 
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beyond  eyeshot  when  Peter- 
sen taps  the  two  last  coolies 
with  his  bamboo  stick.  At 
once  they  drop  back  and 
sink  into  the  jungle  grass. 
Fifty  yards  farther  on  two 
more  fall  out,  the  march 
never  slackening.  They  are 
the  first  posts  of  the  circle 
that  is  to  be  made  about  the 
herd. 

Such  isolated  clumps  of 
men  in  the  dense  forest 
would  seem  alarmingly  futile 
to  the  outsider.  As  they 
are  left  behind,  the  beaters 
are  lost  to  sight  almost  at 
once.  But  as  they  drop 
back,  these  men  run  up  a 
thin  fence  of  wattled  bamboo 
all  along  their  line.  By  the 
time  the  two  parties  have 
met,  there  will  be  a  flimsy 
incurving  barrier  all  about 
the  circle.  To  be  sure,  a 
half-grown  elephant  could 
drive  through  this,  as  a 
man  could  break  through  a 
paper-screen,  yet  just  now 
the  wattle  is  as  effective  as 
a  log  stockade.  For  this 
reason  : 

If    the   herd   wanders 
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towards  this  barrier  at  any  point,  it  will  be 
met  by  the  startling  din  of  gongs  and  lire- 
arms  and  bowlings,  rising  from  behind  the 
unnatural,  traplike  wattle.  Because  elephants 
are  the  most  suspicious,  nearly  superstitious 
of  animals,  they  will  draw 
back.  They  will  not  under- 
stand the  strange  things  that 
have  come  into  their  jungle, 
and  will  be  afraid — a  ring 
of  fear  holding  them  safely 
when  a  realisation  of  their 
strength  might  free  them  at 
one  wild  rush. 

The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  brute  superstition  furnish 
that  bare  chance  that  Peter- 
sen fears  and  always  watches 
for.  He  does  not  forget 
how  a  valiant  tusker  proved 
the  weakness  of  the  beaters' 
line  and  led  his  herd  crashing 
away  to  freedom.  Or  howr 
the  herd  of  seventy  balked 
at  the  very  gate  of  the 
keddah — the  great  stockade 
■ — though  gate  and  keddah 
were  artfully  masked  by 
green.  That  herd  tore  awray 
through  beaters  and  all, 
killing  many  and  costing 
the  Service  much  money. 
These  are  thrilling  excep- 
tions, rare  enough,  but 
breeding  watchfulness. 
There  is  always  danger 
enough. 

Hot  and  tired,  the  column 
pushes  under  low  branches 
and  looped  creepers,  leaping 
boulders  and  rotting  tree- 
trunks,  passing  round  tall 
gorgeous  with  waxen  berries 
the  heavy  jungle  presses 
reluctantly  ahead  for  the  slim  column — closing 
quickly  behind  it.  Birds  flap  up  from  thorn 
bush.  Unseen  animals  make  little,  stealthy 
noises  of  retreat.  Somewhere  on  Petersen's 
right  hand  the  game  should  be,  but  there  is 
no  sound  or  sight  of  it.  The  sun  does  not 
cast  shadows  in  these  thick  forests  ;  only  by 
his  compass  can  he  tell  that  the  depleted 
column  has  twined  from  west  to  north-east. 
The  trackers,  slipping  along  ahead,  never  err. 

Suddenly  the  handful  of  beaters  still  in 
line  chatter  with  satisfaction.  Ahead,  under 
trees  to  the  right,  squat  a  little  clump  of 
Bengalese.  Nur  Ali  and  Dennis  are  there 
and  the  circle  is  complete. 


Together  they  turn  back  now,  as  noisily 
as  they  like,  smoking  happily.  Skirting  the 
beaters'  posts,  with  their  little  fence  of  green 
bamboo  and  twigs  running  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  their  guards  on  watch,  puffing  at 
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cane-thickets, 
Everywhere 
in,     opening 


their  odorous  chillums,  they  come  at  length 
to  the  elephants  again.  Dennis  and  ISTur 
Ali  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  herd — 
a  bare  glimpse,  beyond  many  trees,  of  a 
moving  mass  in  a  far-off  clearing. 

At  sundown  the  camp  rests,  and  Petersen 
plans  with  his  lieutenants  for  the  building  of 
the  keddah — the  great  log  stockade  into 
which  the  herd  is  finally  to  be  driven.  The 
Dacca  men  bring  out  many  ropes  and  axes 
and  saws  and  sledges  from  the  packs.  The 
Sahibs  look  to  proper  trees,  and  the  master- 
tracker  looks  to  his  undermen.  Petersen 
sends  word  to  the  coolie  overseers  about  the 
circle  to  draw  one  man  from  each  post  of 
two,  at  daybreak,  and  to  send  them  in  for 
tree-hewing  and  rope-making.  The  tents 
go  up,  packed  forward  from  the  river,  for 
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Petersen  Sahib  sleeps  by  Lis  work.  And  in 
spite  of  the  fever  of  the  game,  there  is  little 
insomnia  in  the  jungle. 

In  the  growing  darkness,  through  the 
jungle,  fires  ring  the  wild  herd — flames  fed 
with  bamboo  that  explodes  with  the  racket 
and  sparks  of  fireworks.  For  the  beaters 
know  the  price  they  pay  if  they  sleep  and 
the  herd  slips  through.  The  smoke,  rising 
from  wet  leaves,  drifts  among  the  trees  as 
though  the  hill  folk  had  started  their  autumn 
grass-burning.  And  the  wild  herd,  moving 
anxiously  here  and  there,  shrinks  back  from 
a  lurid,  noisy  barrier  whose  like  has  never 
troubled  its  jungle  before. 


For  two   days   they    have    slaved    from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  building  the  keddah,  and 
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at  noon  on  the  third  day  it  is  done.  It 
stands  just  inside  the  southern  edge  of  the 
beaters'  great  circle,  ready  for  the  herd.  It 
is  a  ten-foot  high  stockade  of  massive, 
closely   planted     logs    lashed    with    jungle 


rope — a  ditch  within  and  a  bristle  of  braces 
without  ;  perhaps  there  is  an  acre  and  a  half 
of  roughly  cleared  jungle  inside,  all  under- 
brush and  stumps  and  trees  too  great  to 
cut.  The  big  gateway,  facing  north  and 
masked  by  close  foliage,  is  approached  from 
without  by  a  funnel-like  runway  of  logs, 
screened  with  green.  Above  the  gateway 
the  ponderous  gate  itself,  studded  inside  with 
spikes,  hangs,  hidden  cleverly  amid  leaves, 
ready  to  drop  at  an  axe-stroke  on  its  cables. 
From  the  north,  the  natural  approach  to  the 
trap,  it  is  marvellously  guileless  to  the  eye  ; 
its  screens,  all  skilfully  matched  to  the  jungle, 
seem  only  a  leafy  forest  wall  with  one  ragged 
gap. 

Two  keddah-building  days  have  meant 
two  days  and  nights  of  working  and  worry- 
ing. From  dusk  to  dawn  the  drone  of 
distant  beaters  has  kept  the 
jungle  restless.  From  dawn 
to  dusk  the  Sahibs  and  their 
Jemadars  have  cursed  and 
kicked  their  host  to  great 
labours.  The  mahouts  and 
their  beasts  have  toiled  hard 
to  please  Petersen,  dragging 
and  pushing  and  raising  logs 
and  stripping  trees  of  their 
branches.  Now,  at  the  third 
noon,  there  is  rest  for  an 
hour.  Then,  at  the  farthest 
point  north  of  the  keddah, 
the  circle  will  begin  to  con- 
tract and  the  drive-in  will 
commence. 

Petersen,  scrubby  of  face 
and  hollow-eyed,  smokes 
interminable  cheroots  and 
sends  out  trackers,  overseers, 
and  Bengalese  to  the  beaters' 
ring,  racking  his  brain  to 
see  whether  anything  has 
been  forgotten.  Nur  Ali 
has  just  tramped  half-way 
round  the  circle,  with  horrible 
threats,  no  doubt.  All 
seem  well  done,  and  yet,  as 
always,  there  is  the  chance 
of  disaster.  This  game 
the  elephant-catchers  play 
has  cost  nearly  £500  so 
far ;  and  the  honour  of 
the  Service  and  the  approval 
of  the  Department  are  not  altogether  sure 
yet. 

"  Tap  !  tap  !  "  It  is  a  rifle  somewhere  in 
the  distance,  on  the  minute  of  one.  From 
miles   away   comes   the   faint   hum    of    the 
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beaters    beginning   to   move— to    drive   the 
wild  herd  in.     The  Sahibs  and    their  aides 
move  oat  to  the  funnel-like  approach  to  the 
keddali  gate  and  settle 
down    behind    its 
screens  to  wait. 

Close  beside  the  taut 
ropes  that  hold  the 
great  gate  up,  Petersen 
handles  the  axe  that 
shall  cut  them  when 
all  is  ready.  The 
Bengalese  with  gleam- 
ing eyes  squat  behind, 
shifting  restlessly. 
Northward,  beyond  the 
tall  posts  and  ambush 
of  leaves,  lies  the  calm 
forest,  and  through 
its  comparative  silence 
trickles  the  monoton- 
ous hum. 

It  seems  like  hours 
— indeed,  it  is  more  than  one  hour-— before 
the  humming  has  changed  to  a  distinguish- 
able uproar— of  hoarse  and  shrill  voices,  of 
gongs  and  rifle-shots.  As  it  rises,  the  waiting 
men,  knowing  what  the  noise  drives  before 
it,  edge  close  to  the  screen.  For  a  tedious 
time  they  peer 
on  between  the 
posts  at  the 
vacant  forest. 

Somewhere  in 
the  reverberat- 
ing woods  there 
is  a  significant, 
thrilling  noise  of 
splintering  sap- 
lings, .  of  large 
bodies  moving 
ponderously 
through  the 
underbrush. 
Now  there  comes 
out  from  the 
shadow  of  the 
trees  a  great 
dusty  tusker,  all 
unexpectedly  in 
spite  of  the 
watching.  Lift- 
ing his  huge 
ears,  rolling  his 
great  head  un- 
easily, he  hesi- 
tates and  comes  on  again.  Behind  him 
loom  more  gigantic  shapes,  many  of  them 
now,   crowding  and  pressing,  dun-coloured, 
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with  here  and  there  the  gleam  of  ivory. 
A  few  are  striking  their  trunks  on  the  ground 
with  a  noise  as  of  crackling  sheet-iron — the 
sign  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension. Behind  and 
on  each  side  of  them 
howls  and  bangs  and 
clashes  the  unseen 
pandemonium,  driving 
them  on  towards  the 
keddah. 

While  the  hiding 
hunters  hold  their 
breath,  the  tusker 
comes  slowly  down  the 
narrowing  stockade 
funnel  towards  the 
gate.  Petersen  clucks 
with  admiration ;  the 
creature  is  magnificent, 
and  his  unkempt  wild- 
ness  makes  him  a 
finer  sight  than  all 
the  harnessed  elephants  in  India.  His  keen 
little  eyes  measure  the  masked  gateway, 
beyond  which  the  clearing  seems  to  spread 
without  snare,  and  he  is  disturbed.  But  the 
rest  come  pushing  after  him,  for  the  beaters 
are  at  their  very  heels.     With  the  shake  of 

his  head  the 
leader  moves — 
how  slowly  !  — 
under  the  hidden 
gate  and  into  the 
keddah. 

The  wild  herd 
rumbles  through 
after  him,  a 
crowding  ava- 
lanche of  great 
dusty  backs  and 
swinging  trunks. 
Behind  them  are 
the  smoke  of  the 
riflemen  and  the 
jumping  figures 
of  the  beaters. 
The  last  beast  is 
through. 

Petersen 
swings  the  axe 
high.  A  snap  ; 
a  rush  over- 
head ;  a  rever- 
berating crash. 
The  great 
herd    is    safe     and 


gate 
fast. 


falls,    and    the 


At  once  the  jungle  resounds  with  a  roar 
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of  triumph  that  shakes  the  air.  Here  come 
the  beaters,  leaping  from  the  brush  by  scores, 
howling,  capering,  and  clambering  up  the 
supports  of  the  palisade,  lining  the  rim  with 
a  half -crazy,  clamouring  mob.  The  riflemen 
are  whirling  their  guns  and  shooting  salvos 
recklessly.  The  mahouts  are  driving  their 
trumpeting  beasts  forward  from  hiding. 
The  Bengal ese  are  hugging  the  Sahibs' 
knees,  and  Nur  Ali,  from  the  top  of  the 
gate,  shouts  down  his  salaams  with  extrava- 
gant grins.  It  is  a  tremendous,  riotous 
success. 

The  trapped  herd  realises  its  defeat  now 
and  huddles  tremblingly  to  the  middle  of 
the  keddah.  It  is  badly  frightened  by  the 
riot  and  gunpowder  smoke  about  it ;  before 
its  leader  finds  his  head,  the  elephant-catchers 
must  act,  and  Petersen  has  already  called  for 
the   tame   elephants.     The    gate   creaks  up 


again,  and  there  they  come,  shuffling  into 
this  jungle  amphitheatre,  itching  for  combat. 
Their  mahouts  yell  happily  behind  their 
ears  ;  the  Bengal  noosers,  with  great  loops 
of  cable,  cling  to  their  girths,  aback.  Now 
the  tying  up  begins. 

The  attack  by  the  tame  beasts  is  sudden, 
rough,  and  disconcerting.  They  have  been 
trained  in  many  a  dusty  keddah  combat  and 
have  learned  how  to  conquer  unscientific 
frenzy  with  system.  Working  in  pairs,  they 
dive  at  the  huddled  herd  to  break  it  up,  to 
single  out  solitary  victims  and  hold  them 
while  they  are  being  tied. 

Here  are  two  tame  elephants  that  have 
got   one  big,  terrified  beast  between  them. 


TIMBER    CARRYING. 


They  shunt  him  dexterously  from  his  fellows 
and  wedge  him  against  a  tree,  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  The  noosers  slip  down  their 
tails,  and  while  the  beasts  with  blunted  tusks 
jolt  the  breath  out  of  their  captive,  the  men 
with  trailing  ropes  dodge  bravely  among  the 
massive,  scuffling  feet.  While  one  may 
write  it,  loops  are  about  the  wild  one's  hind 
legs  and  fast  to  the  tree  trunk.  At  once  the 
trained  beasts  draw  apart,  their  mahouts 
dashing  dust  derisively  into  the  amazed, 
enraged  prisoner's  weeping  eyes.  Leaving 
him  to  strain  and  bellow  f utilely,  the  noosers 
mount ;  the  mahouts  drive  back  into  the 
melee  for  another. 

Petersen  has  ridden  into  the  ruck  on  his 
riding  elephant,     Nur  Ali,  afoot,  is  dodging 
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about  with  the  Bengalese,  roaring  orders  or 
skipping  the  shelter  coolly  at  the  charge  of  a 
wild  elephant  whose  calf  lie  has  lassoed. 
Here  and  there  short-lived  duels  are  fought 
between  the  wild  and  the  tame,  to  the  clash 
of  tusks  and  roars  of  applause  from  the 
palisade.  The  keddah  is  full  of  floating 
dust,  and  in  the  brown  mist  the  great  bodies 
strain  and  tug  dimly.  The  clamorous  work 
goes  on,  and  the  herd  is  fettered,  beast  by 
beast,  in  the  heart  of  its  jungle. 

When  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  last  great 
knot  is  tied,  order  comes  from  chaos  with 
the  clearing  of  the  battle-cloud.  They  are 
all  safe  in  the  keddah,  fettered  and  shamed — 
jungle  kings  naked  and  in  bonds  before 
these  little  folk  with  the  master  minds. 

The  Sahibs  gather  under  the  swinging 
guncases  and  the  lighted  lamp  in  the  tent. 
Smoking,  with  drowsy  satisfaction,  they 
listen  to  the  report  of  Nur  Ali.  Nur  Ali  says: 

"  The  tethered  herd  in  the  keddah  is  in 
the  best  shape.  The  koomeriahs — the  king's 
-have  all  but  stopped  fighting  against 


Fate  already.  Because  they  are  kingly  beasts 
they  may  be  taken  to  the  river  between  the 
tame  ones  to  bathe.  Then  men  may  be  set 
beside  them  to  fan  them  with  palms  all  day 
and  sing  to  them  and  break  them  to  the 
presence  of  men.  All  of  the  captives  have 
had  sugar-cane,  as  was  ordered.  In  five  days, 
then,  when  all  the  elephants  shall  have  worn 
themselves  out,  it  will  be  possible,  Allah 
willing,  to  tie  the  new  ones  to  ours  and  start 
the  march  back  ?  I,  too,  think  so.  Allah 
be  praised  for  a  happy  ending  !— saving  the 
Sahib's  presence." 

Nur  Ali  bows  himself  out.  The  Sahibs, 
too  tired  to  talk,  smoke  easily  and  listen  to 
the  distant  bellowing  of  some  unconsoled 
captive.  Outside,  the  Bengalese,  too,  cock 
their  ears.  •  In  the  vague  distance  some  wild 
thing  howls  in  the  jungle.  By  and  by  the 
light  in  the  tent  goes  out ;  the  camp  fires 
sink  to  low,  red  beds  of  ashes. 

All  is  quiet  at  last  save  where,  in  the 
shadowy  keddah,  the  dim  captives  strain  and 
tug  and  pick  pathetically  at  their  bonds. 


A    QUIXOTE    OF   THE    VELD. 

By    PERCEVAL    GIBBON. 


that    Yates,    when 


[UPPOSIN&  water  to 
be  plentiful  and  the 
tracks  dry,  it  is  ten 
long  days  of  hard 
walking  from  Fort 
Jameson,  on  the  edge 
of  Central  Africa,  to 
Button  Point,  over- 
looking the  Zambesi, 
but  it  is  on  record 
he  heard  what  was 
happening  on  his  claims,  did  the  journey  in 
six,  leaving  two-thirds  of  his  carriers  lame 
and  sore-footed  by  the  way. 

He  was  a  man  little  known  in  smoking- 
rooms  and  down-country  bars.  The  brokers 
and  tongue-travellers  of  Salisbury  and  Bulu- 
wayo  had  seldom  set  eyes  on  him,  bat  he 
was  at  the  core  of  many  a  tale  of  quixotic 
exploit.  His  doings  were  good  copy,  though 
he  seemed  always  to  wade  through  a  morass 
of  tragedy  to  the  same  bathotic  goal  of  farce, 
and  it  was  the  means  he  employed  rather 
than  the  end  he  aimed  at  that  pleased  the 
humorous  people  of  the  town  who  knew  only 
his  name. 

He  was  at  Fort  Jameson  to  record  officially 
that  the  work  the  mining  law  requires  on 
each  man's  claims  had  been  duly  performed 
in  his  case.  His  niggers  were  few,  about  a 
dozen  all  told,  and  he  had  then  camped  in 
the  yard  at  the  back  of  Mandega's  store, 
where  they  were  to  be  seen,  day  and  night, 
each  one  busily  cleaning  a  cooking-pot. 
Yates  had  a  week  of  unwilling  loafing 
before  him,  and  lounged  the  afternoons 
through  on  the  stoep  of  the  bungalow,  his 
hat  tilted  forward  and  his  hands  thrust 
inside  his  belt.  He  was  a  gaunt,  ungodly 
man,  newly  turned  thirty,  with  a  face  burned 
to  the  hue  of  copper,  and  a  sardonic  turn  of 
the  lip.  He  had  the  habit  of  silence  and  a 
passivity  which  hinted  of  something  truculent 
in  him.  Anyhow,  "  Banana  "  Yates  had  the 
name  of  a  tough  man  to  jostle. 

It  was  a  native  policeman  who  dropped 
him  the  news,  squirming  and  smirking  in 
the  sun  as  Yates  questioned  him.  It  was, 
briefly,  to  the  effect  that  an  umlungu  with 
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no  end  of  Kaffirs  was  working  the  claims  at 
Button  Point. 

"  You're  a  liar  !  "  drawled  Yates  con- 
tentedly. 

The  native  protested  and  gesticulated. 
He  had  visited  the  intruder's  camp  as  he 
came  up  from  Hole-in-the-ground,  and  the 
umlungu  was  a  very  long  white  man  with  a 
little  beard  like  a  ripe  mealie-cob. 

"  And  how  does  he  talk  ?  "  asked  Yates 
thoughtfully. 

The  native  cast  out  an  arm  and  beckoned 
to  an  imaginary  subordinate.  "  Cam  yar, 
yo'  blank,  blank,  blank  ! "  he  cried,  in  a 
high  falsetto,  stringing  together  a  list  of  vile 
epithets.  '*  That's  how  he  talked,"  he  said, 
resuming  his  natural  tone. 

"That's  Surtees,"  said  Yates  sharply  to 
himself,  but  aloud. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  policeman  complacently. 
"  That's  Baas  Sortisi." 

Yates  drew  his  hands  from  his  belt  and 
pitched  a  coin  into  the  road.  He  said 
nothing  more,  and  the  police  boy  was  too 
concerned  in  finding  the  shilling  to  note  how 
Yates  gathered  himself  up  and  went.  But 
Mandega,  watching  from  the  back-door  of 
his  shop,  had  a  practical  lesson  in  the  speedy 
formation  of  a  travelling  party  for  quick 
work,  and  before  his  tenth  unanswered 
qujstion  was  out  of  his  mouth,  the  boys 
were  jogging  southwards  to  the  veld,  Yates 
leading  with  his  rifle  across  the  crook  of 
his  arm. 

That  march  was  a  wonderful  one  in  a 
country  where  all  make  big  journeys  afoot. 
Nothing  stopped  Yates  ;  he  laid  a  ruler  of 
grim  haste  on  the  map,  and  followed  its  line 
relentlessly,  and  those  who  could  not  keep 
up,  when'  all  spurs  and  bribes  had  been 
exhausted,  were  left  to  find  their  own  way 
back  or  forward.  There  was  no  skirting  of 
hills,  no  diagonals  across  valleys.  Yates 
took  all  in  his  stride,  and  the  lean  black 
men  who  carried  his  scanty  stores  followed 
gasping  and  wondering. 

"  The  baas  is  mad,"  they  told  one  another, 
but  they  followed  none  the  less.  Such  is  the 
value  of  a  good  name. 

Water  was  not  plentiful,  but  that  only 
served  Yates  as  an  additional  excuse  for 
long  stages.  He  made  such  marches  as  have 
m  3  H 
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never  been  equalled.  Wandering  prospectors 
who  have  been  over  the  ground  declare  them 
impossible,  but  the  fact  remains  that  on*  the 
sixth  day  after  setting  out  from  Fort 
Jameson,  Yates  and  the  live  carriers  left  to 
him  breasted  the  slopes  of  Black  Neck,  and 
saw,  fifteen  miles  off,  but  clear  as  could  be 
in  the  magnificent  air  of  the  high  veld,  a 
little  shifting  white  spire  that  denoted  the 
smoke  of  a  camp  at  Button  Point.  When 
he  sighted  it,  Yates  stood  up  and  shook  his 
fist  at  it. 

"  The  thief  !  "  he  cried.  "  The  cursed 
thief  !     I'll  take  his  red  scalp  for  this." 

Half-way  between  that  and  Button  Point 
he  went  into  camp,  and  his  weary  Kaffirs  sat 
down  on  their  loads  with  grunts  of  content, 
when  they  learned  that  this  concluded  their 
march.  They  were  too  weary  even  to  get  a 
fire  alight,  and  Yates  let  them  lie  without 
remonstrance.  He  ate  tinned  meat  and 
drank  whisky  -  and  -  water,  and  when  the 
afternoon  was  well  on,  he  took  his  rifle  and 
went  out  alone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  day's  work, 
Surtees,  the  invader  of  claims,  sat  at  his 
tent  door  awaiting  supper.  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  stature,  and  a  little  willowy,  but 
he  made  a  fine  figure  at  all  times.  His 
ruddy  hair  and  thick  goatee  beard  were  his 
most  distinguishing  features,  and  they  went 
not  ill  with  a  kind  of  loose-jointed  dare- 
devilry  of  mien  and  manner  that  really 
interpreted  the  man.  He  was  a  reckless, 
generous  adventurer — a  type  of  the  wild 
country  he  lived  in. 

His  tent  stood  wrell  apart  from  the  cluster 
of  huts  and  fires  which  marked  the  quarters 
of  his  Kaffirs,  facing  out  on  to  open  veld, 
sparsely  bushed  with  small  mimosas  and 
dotted  with  yellow  ant-hills.  It  was  behind 
one  of  these  latter  that  Yates  had  extended 
his  length,  watching  Surtees  and  making  up 
his  mind  as  to  how  he  should  proceed. 

A  Kaffir  came  from  the  nearest  fire  with  a 
dish  in  his  hand — Surtees'  evening  meal. 
The  white  man  watched  him  complacently 
and  absently.  But  suddenly  the  noise  of  a 
rifle — like  a  hammer  on  a  nail-head — rang 
from  the  veld,  and  the  dish  crashed  to  pieces. 
The  boy  howled  and  wrung  his  stung  fingers, 
aad  Surtees  started  to  his  feet  with  an  ejacu- 
lation. The  Kaffir  was  running  panic-stricken 
to  cover,  and  a  loud  jabber  arose  from  about 
the  fires,  while  Surtees,  with  the  quick  eye 
of  a  veld-liver,  searched  for  and  found  the 
faint  wisp  of  smoke  rising  in  the  air,  which 
showed  him  the  particular  ant-hill  that 
afforded  cover  to  Yates, 


"  Ah,  ha  !  "  he  said.  "  Now,  that'll  be  my 
friend  and  host,  Banana  Yates." 

He  walked  at  once  towards  the  spot  from 
which  the  shot  had  been  fired.  His  worst 
enemy  had  never  called  this  man  a  coward. 
Taken  red-handed  in  a  crime  for  which 
Yates  might  have  shot  him  at  his  tent  door 
and  never  have  been  blamed,  he  strolled  out, 
head  up  and  hands  in  pockets,  to  look  for 
and  have  speech  with  his  attacker. 

He  was  within  twenty  yards  of  the  ant- 
heap  when  Yates -rose  from  behind  it  and 
covered  him  quickly  with  the  rifle. 

"  Stand  there,  Surtees  ! "  he  called,  and 
there  was  no  disobeying  him  at  that  moment. 
"You're  a  thief,  Surtees — a  dirty,  slinking 
sneak-thief,  an'  I've  caught  you  in  the  act !  " 

He  paused.  "  Well  ?  "  answered  Surtees 
calmly. 

"  Well !  Curse  you,  it  isn't  well !  It's 
bad,  you  thief,  and  I'm  going  to  shoot  you 
for  it." 

"  When  ?  "  demanded  Surtees  with  interest. 

"  Soon  enough,  my  boy,"  answered  Yates 
grimly.  "  I've  a  mind  to  shoot  you  where 
you  stand,  you  beast !  but  I've  got  the  habit 
of  playing  fair.  Call  your  nigger  to  bring 
you  a  rifle  and  ammunition." 

"What  for?" 

"  You  call  as  I  tell  you,  and  you'll  soon 
see  what  for,"  retorted  Yates. 

"  Bosh  !  "  cried  Surtees.  "  Don't  start 
playing  the  fool,  Yates.  Come  and  eat 
something,  and  see  if  we  can't  fix  up  some 
kind  of  an  arrangement." 

Yates  laughed.  Surtees  wTas  covered  all 
the  time  by  his  rifle,  a  dead  man  as  soon  as 
he  chose  to  crook  his  finger. 

"You'll  need  all  your  ingenuity  for 
Judgment  Day,"  he  answered.  "  Call  for 
that  rifle.     Quick,  now  !  " 

Surtees  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shouted 
the  order.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  cringing 
Mashona  boy,  horribly  afraid  of  Yates,  but 
still  more  afraid  of  disobeying  Surtees,  came 
up  with  the  rifle  and  a  cartridge-belt. 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Yates,  and  spoke  to  the 
boy.  "  Carry  them  over  there,"  he  ordered, 
motioning  to  the  veld  to  his  left,  away  from 
the  tent  and  the  camp.  "  Put  them  down 
on  the  big  ant-heap,  and  then  get  out  of  the 
way." 

With  shouts  he  directed  the  boy  to  the 
ant-hill  he  indicated,  a  large  one  some  sixty 
yards  from  his  own.  When  the  rifle  and 
bandolier  were  duly  deposited,  he  turned 
again  to  Surtees. 

"  Go  over  to  them,"  he  said  curtly.  "  I'm 
going  to  stop  here.    You've  got  arms  and 
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you've  got  cover ;  that's  giving  you  a  fair 
chance.  A  lot  more  than  you  deserve,  too, 
you  thief.  It's  coming  on  for  dark,  an' 
we'll  see  which  of  us  gets  the  best  of  it."  * 

"And  how  long  are  you  going  to  keep 
this  fool's  game  up  ?  "  snarled  Surtees. 

"  For  ever,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  I  don't 
bag  you  sooner — or  you  don't  bag  me.  Now, 
don't  talk.     Get  over  there  !  " 

Surtees  turned  abruptly  and  walked  over 
to  the  little  mound  of  yellow  earth,  bullet- 
proof and  hard  as  steel,  on  which  the  rifle 
and  belt  lay.  He  put  the  belt  on,  standing 
up,  and  as  he  took  the  rifle  in  his  hand,  he 
saw  that  Yates  was  again  lying  behind  his 
ant-hill.  With  a  curse  he  lay  down  himself, 
tucking  his  legs  and  elbows  out  of  line  with 
a  hunter's  skill,  and  lighting  his  pipe.  Then 
he  carefully  ran  a  cartridge  into  the  chamber 
of  his  rifle,  slipped  the  weapon  forward  ready 
for  use,  and  waited. 

Nothing  happened.  For  half  an  hour  he 
lay  thus,  and  the  chill  of  the  grass  soaked 
into  him.  He  uttered  a  curse  and  cautiously 
lifted  his  head.  Pff  !  A  bullet  spurted  dust 
from  the  top  of  the  ant-heap  before  him,  and 
in  the  next  second  he  was  up  on  his  elbow, 
rifle  to  the  shoulder,  waiting  for  Yates  to 
show  again.  A  little  dark  lump  seemed  to 
move  beside  the  ant-heap  that  hid  his  enemy. 
He  judged  it  to  be  Yates's  elbow  as  he  re- 
loaded, and,  sighting  carefully,  he  fired. 
Next  instant  he  was  back  behind  his  cover, 
swearing  and  laughing  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  flesh  wound  high  up  in  the  shoulder. 
Yates  had  drawn  his  fire  by  showing  the 
crown  of  his  hat.     First  blood  to  Yates. 

Moving  cautiously,  Surtees  loosed  the 
handkerchief  from  about  his  neck,  scraped 
some  earth  into  it,  and  placed  it  on  the 
wound  to  stop  the  bleeding.  An  earth 
poultice — when  it  is  clean — heals  flesh  as 
does  nothing  else.  It  stung  abominably, 
but  a  man  who  has  been  fighting  the  veld 
for  a  dozen  years  makes  light  of  broken  skin. 
The  problem  of  how  to  put  Yates  out  of 
action  now  engaged  him,  and  he  decided, 
after  some  puzzling,  to  wait  till  dark,  and 
then  to  crawl  away  from  his  ant-hill  and  try 
to  take  him  on  the  flank. 

"  I'll  enfilade  the  beggar,"  he  told  himself, 
and  lit  his  pipe  again. 

A  hasty  and  cautious  glance  round  the  side 
of  his  small  fort  showed  him  that  Yates  had 
done  the  same,  He  could  just  catch  the 
gleam  of  the  pipe,  and  put  a  careful  shot  in 
its  direction  to  keep  things  moving.  He  got 
no  reply,  and  the  gleam  continued. 

"  Lying  low  and  waiting,  I  suppose,"  he 


concluded.  "  I'll  have  to  be  pretty  careful 
when  I  move  from  here." 

The  night  grew  on,  cloudy  and  dark,  and 
presently  he  judged  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  put  his  plan  in  execution.  He  had  barely 
gathered  his  rifle  under  him  when  a  shot, 
ricocheting  from  his  ant-heap,  ordered  him 
to  lie  still. 

"  Did  I  show  anything  ? "  he  wondered. 
"  Beggar  must  be  able  to  see  in  the  dark. 
If  he  showed  his  head  now,  I'm  hanged  if  I 
could  see  it ! 

"  Wonder  what  those  niggers  of  mine  are 
up  to  ?  "  he  speculated  later. 

There  was  a  commotion  of  some  kind  in 
his  camp,  and  from  time  to  time  he  saw 
black  figures  moving  to  and  fro  against  the 
smoulder  of  the  burnt-down  fires.  It  was 
too  dark  to  make  out  anything  clearly, 
but  from  his  experience  of  Kaffir  voices,  a 
wide  and  valuable  one,  he  judged  an  exodus 
to  be  preparing. 

"  This  business  has  scared  them,"  he  de- 
cided, "  and  they're  making  ready  to  bolt, 
confound  them  all !  That's  so  much  less  for 
Yates  if  he  wins  this  game." 

He  glanced  out  again,  and  this  time  there 
was  no  searching  shot.  But  the  gleam  of 
the  pipe  still  showed  behind  the  ant-hill, 
and  he  waited,  looking  impatiently  at  the 
camp. 

At  last  it  was  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  Kaffirs  were  leaving,  and  he  groaned 
aloud.  Their  voices  and  the  clatter  of  the 
loads  they  carried  receded,  as  he  guessed, 
towards  the  north. 

"  That  all  my  stores  and  tools,  and  the  gold 
as  well,"  he  muttered  savagely.  "  Leaves 
me  pretty  well  broke.  The  gold  is  Yates's, 
too.     That's  his  loss." 

He  raised  his  voice  and  shouted :  "  Banana ! 
Banana,  old  man  !  Will  you  call  a  truce  for 
a  bit  ?  Those  Kaffirs  are  clearing  with  the 
gold  I  milled,  and  one  of  us  had  better  have 
that.     Say,  do  you  hear  me,  Yates  ?  " 

A  big  beetle  in  some  shrub  near  by  was 
clicking  industriously,  and  a  frog  near  the 
river  barked  like  a  dog.  But  no  answer 
came  from  the  ant-hill,  where  Yates's  pipe 
still  glowed. 

*' Can't  you  hear,  you  fool?"  yelled 
Surtees.  "  Those  niggers  have  got  over  a 
hundred  ounces  of  your  gold.  Oh,  curse 
you  !     Won't  you  answer  ?  " 

He  fired,  and  saw  a  slip  fly  from  the  ant- 
heap  against  the  steady  glow  of  the  pipe, 
and  cowered  down  swiftly  again,  before  the 
answering  shot  came. 

"  If  I  showed  now,"  he  thought,  with  his 


"A  little  dark  lump  seemed  to  move  beside  the  ant-heap  ttiat  hid  his  enemy." 
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head  pressed  against  the  ground,  "  he'd 
have  me,  sure  as  nails.  He'll  be  up  on 
his  elbow,  sighting,  and  waiting  for  me.". 

Ten  minutes  later  he  ventured  to  glance 
out  again. 

"  Can  the  fool  be  sleeping  ?  "  he  wondered. 
"  His  pipe  wouldn't  be  going  so  strong  if  he 
was.     Guess  I'll  try  and  move  again." 

That  crawl  from  the  ant-heap  to  the  cover 
of  a  clump  of  bush  was  a  masterpiece  of 
expert  stalking.  Not  a  grass  rustled  amiss, 
not  a  twig  cracked  mal  a  propos.  Surtees 
wriggled  on  his  belly,  a  yard  a  minute,  like  a 
long  reptile,  turning  his  head  constantly 
towards  the  spot  where  the  glow  of  the  pipe 
still  punctured  the  darkness  serenely. 

"  He  counts  on  getting  me  in  the  early 
morning,"  he  thought.     "  But  he  won't." 

He  reached  the  clump  of  bush,  and  was 
now  able  to  stand  upright  behind  them.  After 
resting  a  few  minutes,  for  belly-crawling  is  a 
remarkably  fatiguing  manner  of  progress,  he 
commenced  to  walk  cautiously,  in  a  wide  half- 
circle,  towards  a  point  which  would  bring 
him,  as  it  were,  on  Yates's  beam.  From  there, 
when  daylight  came,  he  would  have  the  man 
at  his  mercy,  to  shoot  when  he  pleased. 

But  when  he  was  abreast  of  his  enemy's 
position,  a  curious  thing  forced  itself  on  his 


notice.  He  saw  nothing  of  Yates's  stretched 
form,  and  the  light  which  should  have  been 
the  glow  of  the  pipe  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  ground.  It  was  quite  a  clear  light,  and 
even  illuminated  the  grass  about  it.  No  one 
was  behind  the  ant-hill. 

Surtees  lay  down  and  thought  hard. 

"  Is  that  a  lamp,  or  what  ?  "  he  asked  of 
Providence.  "  Is  it  meant  to  shoot  me  by, 
if  I  get  opposite  to  it  ?  And  where  has 
Yates  shifted  to  ?  Is  he  somewhere  about 
here,  chuckling  at  .me,  or — by  Jove  !  Yes  ! 
Those  niggers  ! " 

As  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  he  abandoned 
caution  and  ran  down  to  the  light.  It  was 
as  he  had  suspected.  A  little  lantern  wras 
bedded  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
ant-heap  and  burned  merrily.  Surtees 
picked  it  out  and  went  forward  to  the  camp. 

But  there  was  no  camp  there.  Tents,  stores, 
tools,  gold  —  'everything  had  disappeared. 
After  that  last  shot,  Yates  had  crawled  away 
to  the  camp,  impressed  Surtees'  Kaffirs, 
commandeered  everything,  and  decamped. 

Surtees  sat  down  by  one  of  the  half- 
extinguished  fires  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  Good  old  Banana  !  "  he  cried.  "  He 
came  to  take  my  life,  and,  by  the  piper,  it's 
the  only  thing  he's  left  me  !  " 


'  Good  Old  Banana  ! '  he  cried." 


A     NEW     DEFINITION. 


Curate  (hunting  up  fresh  voices  for  the  village  choir)  :    And  is  Miss  Mary  a  soprano? 
Miss  Mary's  Mother  :    Well— no,  sir,  not  exac'ly  a  sopraner.     She's  more  of  a  cross   between  a  sopraner 
and  a  barrytone. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


Two  Irishmen  were  crossing  the  ocean  on 
the  way  to  America.  On  the  way  over  Patrick 
died.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  burial  at 
sea,  but  the  lead  weights  customarily  used  in 
such  cases  were  lost.  Chunks  of  coal  were  sub- 
stituted. Everything  was  finally  ready  for  the 
last  rites,  and  long  and  earnestly  did  Michael 
look  at  his  friend.  Finally  he  blurted  out 
sorrowfully — 

"  Well,  Pat,  T  always  knew  ye  were  goin'  there, 
but  I'm  hanged  if  I  thought  they'd  make  ye 
bring  yer  own  coal." 


"They  tell  me,"  said  a  simple  countryman  to 
the  boatman  who  was  taking  him  for  a  row  with 
his  little  boy,  "  that  this  sea  water  is  very  good 
for  weak  joints.  I  should  like  to  take  a  little 
home  with  me." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  crafty  boatman ;  "  you 
can  have  it  at  threepence  a  bottle." 

The  countryman  purchased  a  bottle,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  row  took  his  little  boy  to  have 
dinner  in  the  town.  When  they  returned  to  the 
beach,  the  tide  had  gone  down  considerably ;  and 
noticing  this,  the  boy  exclaimed— 

" Look,  daddy!  hasn't  he  been  doing  a  trade?'* 


"  Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creation." 
"  H'm !     Who  says  so  ?  " 
"  Why,  man,  of  course." 

A   DEFENCE    OF  THE   MOTOR-BUS. 

I  AM  a  poet.    Please  forgive 
My  slight  conceit  in  speaking  thus: 
But  all  my  inspiration  comes 

From  riding  on  a  motor-bus. 
For  well  I  know  the  winds  that  blow, 

The  wild  monsoons  that  rave  and  fuss, 
There  is  no  ship  in  stricken  seas, 
That  heaveth  like  my  motor-bus. 

I  know  the  way  the  lion  roars 

When  chewing  hippopotamus. 
No  growling  beast  in  Africa 

5norts  louder  than  my  motor-bus. 
We  riders  of  the  " Mudguard"  know 

The  passions  of  the  heart:  to  us 
Is  shown  the  soul  in  pain  and  joy 

Vibrating  like  our  motor-bus. 

$.  fredefie  Turner, 

m 
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HOMELY    REMEDIES. 


"  I  am  concerned  to  notice,"  said  Mr.  Freke, 
"  that  one  of  my  sons  is  incessant^  indulging  in 
a  pernicious  habit  which  bids  fair  to  enfeebie  his 
manhood  and  sap  the  moral  tone  of  his  future  life." 

Cedric  and  Ethelbert  Freke  nudged  each  other, 
and  Ethelbert  exclaimed — 

"  But  we  only  bought  them  because  we  are  col- 
lecting the  little  pictures  inside  the  packets.  We 
threw  the  cigarettes  away  —  really,  father,  we  did!  " 

"  Peace ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Freke.  "  I  am  now  allud- 
ing to  your  brother  Athelstane,  who  has  developed 
an  unworthy  slouch  of  the  shoulders  resulting  from 
his  base  habit  of  keeping  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets.  Rowena,"  he  continued,  sternly  turning 
to  his  wife,  "  something  must  be  done  to  stop  it." 

"  I  well  remember,"  here  remarked  Mr.  Freke's 
maiden  aunt,  "that  my  dear  mother  used  to 
stitch  up  the  pockets  of  her  little  boys,  and  they 
all  grew  to  be  upright  men."    - 

"  But  that's  no  good,  father  !  "  put  in  Cedric 
with  the  sudden  eagerness  of  reaction ;  "  he'd 
soon  cut  the  stitches.  Much  better  put  fish- 
hooks in  the  lining." 

"  Never  —  husband — never!  "  cried  Mrs.  Freke, 
turning  pale.  "  The  fault  is  not  with  Athelstane. 
He  has  so  many  school  books  to  carry  under  his 
arms,  he  is  bound  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
to  support  them." 

"  Then  let  him  draw  his  books  behind  him  in  a 
little  cart,"  said  Ethelbert.  "  People  would  soon 
get  used  to  seeing  him." 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  Mr.  Freke.  "  I  myself  have 
solved  the  problem.  The  position  of  his  pockets 
must  be  altered." 

"Yes,  father,"  broke  in  little  Elfrida,  whose 


LOVERS*    LOGIC. 

He  :  If  we  had  never  met,  would  you  have  loved  me 
as  much,  dear  ? 

She  (fervently) :  More,  darling. 

butter-scotch  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
pockets  in  question.  "  Make  him  have  his  pockets 
just  above  his  ankles,  so  that  he  will  have  to  hop 
about  like  a  monkey  to  keep  his  hands  in  them." 

"  Am  I  not  to  obtain  a  hearing,  even  at  my 
own  board  ?  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Freke,  wTho  was  in  a 
bad  temper.  "  Did  you  not  understand  me  to  say 
I  had  solved  the  problem?  Rowena,  you  will 
kindly  dress  Athelstane  in  a  man-of-war's  suit  in 
future — where  the  pockets  are  placed  behind  and 
in  such  a  position  that  the  shoulders  must  be 
braced  back  in  order  to  insert  the  hands." 

"  But  he  cannot  always  wear  man-of-war's 
trousers,"  objected  Mrs.  Freke.  "What  shall 
you  do  when  he  grows  up  ?  " 

"  If  he  still  continues  to  indulge  in  his  execrable 
habit  when  he  arrives  at  man's  estate,  I  shall  insist 
upon  his  joining  a  Scotch  regiment  and  wearing 
kilts,"  returned  Mr.  Freke. 


BOTH    OR    NEITHER  * 

"Mother,  is  it  in  the  tram  or  the  train  that  I'm  not 
to  say  how  old  I  am  ?  " 


Small  Boy  :  Father,  who  was  Shylock  ? 

Un-Shakespeari  an  Parent:  What!  you  mean 
to  say  you  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  don't 
know  about  Shylock  ? 


DEGENERATION. 

Tourist:  Were  there  not  two  windmills  over  there  at  one  time? 

Local  Rusiic:  Oi,  thaat  there  was,  but  there  hain't  enough  wind  for  two  now,  so  they  toot 
Qae  on  'em  away !  • 
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A  NOVEL  PET. 

/"XH,  do  you  know  the  Fubzijou? 

"      Sure  such  a  pet  was  never  seen— 

His  fur  is  soft  and  smoky  blue, 

His  eyes  are  very  clear  and  green. 

Though  not  much  larger  than  a  mouse, 
His  savoir  vivre  is  quite  sublime; 

His  favourite  fare  is  potted  grouse 
And  plover's  eggs  preserved  in  lime. 

He' 11  play  at  cards,  recite,  and  waltz, 
And— such  a  candid  friend  he  is— 

He'll  tell  you  all  your  little  faults, 
But  you  must  never  tell  him  his. 

For  this  will  happen  if  you  do, 

His  dusky  coat  will  turn  quite  pale, 

He'll  shake  his  little  fists  at  you, 
And  wag  his  curly,  whirly  tail. 

His  chest  will  heave,  his  eyes  will  start, 
And  then— to  your  surprise  and  pain — 

Straight  up  the  chimney  he  will  dart, 
And  never  more  be  seen  again! 

Jtt  Marriott  Watson,* 


ALL    TO    THE    GOOD. 


"  Will  it  injure  the  grass  if  1  walk  on  it,  gardener  ? '' 
"Injure  it?     Bless  yer,  no,  ma'am!  it's  the  same  as 
the  roller — does  it  good." 


SAFETY     IN     CUSTOM. 


Mistress  (to  servant  who  comes  down  very  late  in  the  morning) :  Doesn't  that 
alarm-clock  I  gave  you  wake  you  up  in  the  mornings,  Jane  ? 

Jane  :  Oh,  no,  mum,  not  now,  thank  you  ]  it  worrjed  me  at  first,  'm,  but  Vye, 
got  used  to  it. 
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